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NOTES FROM THE ‘LIFE OF A TRAGEDIENN®E.’ 


‘They best can paint them who can feel them most.’ 


AM a lady—born and bred, but 

I have nevertheless occupied 
the position of housekeeper m a 
family neither rich nor great, for 
the space of one year. 

Suggestive as the name is of 
portly dignity and matronly mmport- 
ance, I feel bound to add, that at 
the time I apphed for the place 
(setuatzon of course I mean) I was 
but twenty-three years old, and not 
deficient m the attribute which 
women prize so much—personal 


Ae 

I cannot deny, that it was con- 
sciousness of the ‘effect, as we 
artists call it, afforded by the con- 
trast between position and breeding, 
that influenced me in deciding upon 
the humble calling, which appeared. 
to me calculated to give bold relief 
to my personal advantages and re- 
fined education I could not make 
up my mind fo become either 4 
governess or a companion, when a 
large family of us, reared in afflu- 
ence, were compelled by untoward 
circumstance, to go forth separately 
into the world to earn our daily 
bread. 

I had a few hundreds of my own: 
I was of age, and of a fiery, self- 
rehant nature, that scorned depend- 
ence and delighted m rule. I ap- 
prenticed myself for a year, under a 
chef, who initiated me in the mys- 
teres of his art. At the expiration 
of that term, I assumed a matronly 
dress and air, and applied for the 
situation of housekeeper, m the 
aed of Squire Arden, of Arden 
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Mrs. Arden had been dead six 
months, and the only daughter of 
the house, a young and beautiful 
girl of exghteen, was not hkely, I 
thought, to mterfere with a deter- 
mined housekeeper, who fully in- 
tended, as soon as she set foot m the 
house, to take the rems of govern- 
ment, at opce and for ever, into her 
own. hands. 

I had not wasted my time or 
abilities durmg my year of appren- 
ticeship; and as I was a first-rate 
artiste, the Squire, I knew, would 
be my humble slave. I despised no 
wheel, however apparently insig- 
nificant, mm the works of the ma- 
chmery of power. I ruled my 
master by the agency of such fimshed 
dinners, as ace ee oo ap” 

upon hi ospitable, but 
Pitherto sumple board. 

The establishment of which I was 
thus placed at the head, was by no 
means a large one. Mrs Arden had 
been her own housekeeper, aided 
and abetted by a hard-working but 
very mediocre cook. The good 
Squire was a sincere mourner for a 
gentle and affectionate wife; but I 
am sure, notwithstanding, that the 
recherché dmners which I caused to 
be served up to him, solaced his 
honest heart not a htile. This 1s 
not said m mahce. Is it not a ma- 
ternal world? Has not man’s nature 
been truthfully described as ‘ half 
brutal, half divine ?’ 

A late well-known author, burst 
into tears, over the cold cutlets 
served up to him on his return from 
his wife’s funeral. ‘ If she had been 
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here’—hoe began, and the rest of 
the sentence was drowned im his 
rising sobs She had kept the little 
wheel which I spoke of, well oiled 
and in constant use, and to this 
circumstance she owed the posthu- 
mous burst of conjugal emotion. 

Women in general, and wives in 
particular, 1f you wish to retain not 
only the romantic and shadowy, but 
also the ‘gemal and material, good- 
will of fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, I recommend you, on the 
strength of expericnce, to do the 
same. 

I was quite happy in beginning 
my now hfe. As 1 combed back 
my long, thick hair, and tucked 11 
with dofficulty under my matronly 
eap, I did not for a moment regret 
the Grecian plaita, into which 1t had 
once boen woven by my own maid. 
At the same time, I would not have 
parted with one tress, or given up a 
fathe of my natural advantages, to 
have been remstated 2m the position 
from which unkind Fortune had 
ousted me. 

Independence, and perhaps novelty 
also, hud great charms for me. 
was young, full of health and 
energy. I wished to rule, and 
manage, and govern; and I was in- 
stalled in a post, where I foresaw that 
I could do all to my heart’s content. 

Arden Hall is a moderately-sized 
house, proportioned to the imcome 
of its owner, which does not exceed 
two thousand a year. The obvious 
antaquity of the edifice, gives it a 
picturesque and interesting, but 
rather sombre appearance; and the 
park which it is surrounded 1s 
studded with trees which are most 
of them centuries old The family, 
at the tame of which I wmte, con- 
sisted of Mr. Arden, the ‘ Squire,’ as 
he was always called; Captam 
Arden, a youth of two-and-twenty, 
in a cavalry regiment; and the only 
daughter, Margaret, who was then 
one of the most beautiful girls that 
iever saw. Pretty, fair, and dasy- 
a fragile, and timid to a 


Mine was the master mind in that 
household: J ruled. On the strength 
of my folded hair, and my stiff cap, 
my Imperious spirit held its sway. 
When I took off that stiff cap at 


night, and shook down my hair al- 
most to my feet, I looked like a mere 
girl but a girl can rule, if such be 
her will, and at that time the love 
of power was the strongest passion 
in my breast. iIt had not yet yaelded 
to the master passion of all, which 
had nevertheless once had possession 
there 

My master was a quaint, old- 
fashioned man, and his establish- 
ment did not belie its owner, for it 
was quaint and old-fashioned too. 
His family traced their origin back 
to an ancient date, but neither him- 
self nor his progenitors, had ever 
risen above mediocrity, ezther in the 
matter of fame, fortune, or rank. 
The country squire of moderate 
means—not the pmncely possessor 
of hundreds of thousands, who 
smiles superior to mushroom lords, 
the canaidle of the amstocracy—is & 
genus not much before the notice 
of the public. He lives and dies the 
centre of his small orbit, unknown 
to the world at large, although 
a little monarch on his own soil. 
Squire Arden, separated from the 
Hall, and from the estate, would 
have been almost a nonentity; but 
in the old house, where his fore- 
fathers lived before him—in his own 
where the oldest oaks had 

acorns when the Arden family 
were centuries old, he was a patri- 
arch and a king. 

And no one envied him, or de- 
Spised the simple digmty, which 
comes naturally to a man to whom 
all his world looks up. It 1s opmion 
that makes or that crushes us— 
that raises us up or that casts us 
down—not the indwelling conscious- 
ness of a superior, or of an inferior 
nature. But, although it 1s the 
maimspring of human power, it has 
@ narrowing influence, and to ‘ see 
oursels as others see us,’ 1s not so 
great a ‘* gifhe’ as the mummortal 
Scotchman would make out. We 
all do this, and not only see our- 
Selves, as others see us, but judge 
of ourselves by the judgment of 
others, and assert or condemn our- 
selves, a8 we go up and down in the 
great balance of popular opinion. 

When Farmer Powell, or Farmer 
Hayes, proposed the Squire’s health 
on the annual reni-day dinner, a 
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cynic would have seen much to de- 
spise, in the dignity, m the royal 
condescension, of the good man’s 
reply, m his simple belief im the 
importance and magnitude of the 
occasion, but to moze lement eyes, 
1t would be apparent, that his honest 
heart was but echoimg the popular 
cry—that he was only reflecting 
back the umpression, which his own 
position made 1n the munds of those 
by whom he was daily surrounded 

Ma Arden nover aspired to move 
m a wiuer sphere, than that m 
which he was born and bred He 
neve1 went to London, and 1t did 
not seem probable that his beautiful 
daughter would ever have the op- 
poitumty of displaymg her attrac- 
tions to an admirmg town, as the 
matronly housekeeper, had done be- 
force her Opinion, m the country 
eircles in which she moved, 1s a 
thing of slowe: gmiowth, than that 
which the thousand-tongued cla- 
mouz of popular applause matures 
in a day m town 

Thus one of the loveliest girls m 
the world, had been simply ‘ pretty 
Maggie Arden,’ at the archery meet- 
mgs, and town-hall balls, (to which 
her mother had taken her, as im 
duty bound, when she came out,) 
until one of the demigods of fashion 
had pomtedly noticed and admired 
her This made her, in the estima-~ 
tion of her world, and she would have 
reigned and ruled tiimmphantly on 
the strength of her chance of becom- 
ing a peeress, if her mother’s death 
had not intervened, and plunged her 
into such sincere and heartfelt sor- 
row, that visions of triumphs and 
sae ee had faded ahke fiom her 
min 


it did not appear, however, that 
her own sweet image had been 
effaced from the memory of hei 
patron and admirer, for she sur- 
prised me one morning, during the 
Jast week m August, by entemng 
my room, and saying m some con- 
fusion (for she was never in the 
habit of giving me orders), ‘Oh! 
Mrs Anderson, I thought I had 
best tell you that Lord Thoriston 1s 
coming here on the first to shoot 
And don’t jou think, she added 
with an effort, ‘don’t you think the 
Hall chamber wants doing up?’ 


‘ Certainly,’ I rephed, not over 
pleased with this very mild sugges- 
tion concerning what I considered 
my ree \ aadeorod Eoece ‘I must 
send John wi € pony carriage 
into Warwick this atisenoon , and I 
will see that the room 1s properly 
prepared ” 

Miss Arden did not go, or turn 
the subject, as I expected, but went 
on ‘He will bnng his valet too 
But Iam afraid he will be fine—it 
will not do to ask him to wait, I 


mean 

‘Oh! pray leave everythng to 
me, Miss Arden, I said, with the 
proud, humble an I knew so well 
how toassume ‘1 can easily procure 
assistance if I find 1t necessary ° 

‘You are so clever, Mis Ander- 
son,’ My joung mustress answered, 
while a slight cloud of anxiety 


vanished from her lovely br ‘TH 
leave 1¢ all to you But dere told 
me thie morning to see t it was 


all mght, because Lord Thoriston ¢s 
so very particular’ 

I could scarcely restrain a smile 
at this information, Lord Thouiston 
having been formerly a favounte 
partner of my own—tavoured, - 
haps, because his cynical nature 
1eflected back the scorn which was 
inherent 12 my own breast—per- 
haps because he had singled me out, 
during a whole seasdén, as the object 
of his mmsidious and flattermg atten- 
tions 

It was wrong of me, and bad for 
me, but I did not try to restramn my 
thoughts from dwellmg on ths 
mans mtended visit to Arden Hall. 
I encouraged my memory to repro- 
duce, one after another, scenes and 
conversations which we had enjoyed 
together 

I remembered that at one ball, m 
paiticular, he had been more than 
usually satirical and bitter in his 
1emarks, and that I, m my keen 
enjoyment of them, had led him on 
by judicious contradichon We were 
passed at the moment by a very 
beautiful woman leanmg on her 
husband’s arm 

‘There goes my beau tdéal of a 
wife,’ he remarked ‘ There 1s rest 
m every feature of her passionless 
face. I should lead but a turbulent 
life with a woman I worshipped or 
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loved. If ever I marry, it will be 
some lovely fool like that ’ 

These were among the last words 
that I had ever heard from his lips. 
Soon after our crash came, and I 
entered on my new hfe Now I 
should see him again This man, 
whom time and circumstance would 
most probably have confirmed in 
his cynical views of life, was about 
to enter a little world totally dif- 
ferent from any in which he had 
had any ea eenee. ‘Was it,’ I 
asked myself, ‘in search of the 
“lovely fool” whom he had deter- 
muned to make his wife?’ I wearied 
myself in speculahons on this, to 
me, all-engrossmg subject. Miss 
Arden was the sort of girl I 
knew that he would call a fool. 
She was simple, matter-of-fact, and 
devoid of imagination That she 
was lovely there was not a doubt. 
Whether he would marry her? was 
n question which I asked myself a 
hundred times a day—much oftener, 
I regret to add, than whether my 
French dishes, blanc-manges, and 
creams, would do honour to the 
establishment of which I was the 
recognized head 

On the rg a day his lordship 
arrived at the Hall. It was soon 
cvident to me that partridge shoot- 
ing was not the object of Ins visit 
The Squire, who had fidgeted for 
a week before, and to whom the 
first shot fired on a dewy September 
morning was the sweetest music im 
the world, regarded with rather con- 
temptuous amazement, the mdzffer- 
ence with which he hstened to the 
praises of the satin-coated pomters, 

ax and Don, Di and Flora I 
could see from the window of the 
housekeeper’s room, that his lord- 
ship’s attention was engrossed by the 
personal attractions of my young 
mustress, who was sl down the 
glossy heads of her pets, her eyes 
sparkling with delight, at the praise 
‘which her father, in his imnocently 

mpous way, was bestowing upon 


: “Will you bring us ee 
im the pony carriage, my dear?’ I 
heard the old man say to his daugh- 
ter as the gunners moved off, and I 
knew that the morning’s penance in 
the heavy swedes, and the clay 


stubbles, was only endured through 
the hope that that sentence held out. 
Men are certainly, in some thingr, 
more single-minded and unsophisti- 
cated than we are. The least design- 
ing mother m the world, would have 
been alive to the possibility or the 
probability, of the young lord’s bemg 
attracted by the beauty of her 
daughter; but the ‘Squire’ would 
not have missed one of Juno’s pomts, 
or shirked a half-acre of stubble, to 
have secured for Margaret an oppor- 
tunity of becommgz mtimate with all 
the coronets m Christendom. 

She had waited some time with 
her grey pony, the ‘Busy Bee,’ in 
the basket-carriage, before her father 
and his guest worked their way 
round to the place of meetmg So, 
at least, I was mformed by Lord 
Thonston’s valet ‘ We,’ he said to 
me that evening, ‘we kept your 
young lady waiting some time I am 
afraid She 1s a rare pretty girl too, 
and so, I expect, my lord thinks’ 

I had, of course, to check this 
man’s remarks in their unpromismg 
bud I could keep aloof from the 
other servants, but ladies’ maids and 
valets I was obliged to tolerate. So 
much more that I ever did before, I 
began to feel the mcongruities of the 
situation, in which, by my own free 
will, I had placed myself 

Perhaps it was the sound of his 
master’s voice on the lawn, that 
made me sicken in the valet’s 
society 

I gathered, however, from the 
latter what 14 suited me to know, and 
found that Lord Thonston mtended 
to remain at the Hall, for the re- 
mainder of the week; and as I knew 
that he had been expected for a 
mght only, I drew my own conclu- 
sions from this fact. J -was not so 
single-minded, or so dense, as the 
pompous, worthy, blundering old 
Squire 

The space I have given myself, 
will only allow me to glean from the 
mass of notes which I have at this 
moment before me. And although 
every word brings back to my re- 
membrance burmmng thoughts, some 
sweet and others very bitter, I will 
reduce to the hmits of one sentence, 
the description of events that starred 
the wildest emotions in my breast. 
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Lord Thoriston proposed to Mar- 
garet Arden within the week, and, a 
day or two after their engagement 
was announced, he and I met for the 
first time—for the first tame since, 
as Florence Campbell, I had reigned 
d one season, a fashionable 
beauty in town. In my pmmmest 
cap, my stiffest starched gown, and 
with my most matronly ar, I de- 
termined to come across hm. He 
had always boasted that he never 
forgot a face which he had once 
seen. Here was an opportunity of 
testing the truth of the assertion 

He and Margaret Arden were 
standing together on the lawn. I 
had my message, of course, ready 
cut and dried. It was a long one. 
It was natural that after 1t was de- 
livered, I should raise my eyes to 
gaze upon my young mustress’s 
affianced husband I did so, and our 
eyes met. Hus, I observed im that 
momentary glance, had been sur- 
prised by mine, for it was the steady 
gaze of awakened curiosity, with 
which he was regarding moe. 

I did not lose my self-command 
for a moment. I am innately an 
actress, and I verily believe that 1t 
was the mere love of acting a part, 
that induced me to become a servant, 
instead of choosing a vocation m 
which I could have appeared in my 
former character, but on an inferior 
stage, and in tarnished draperies. I 
liked to mspire interest, and the con- 
trast which my personal appearance 
and high-bred manners presented to 
the humble position which I occu- 
pied, was sure to do that, when I 
came in contact with minds refined 
a educated enough to perceive 
it. . 

As I walked away, after hstening 
with dignified composure to the 
rather embarrassed orders which, 
contrary to my usual custom, I had 
almost forced from Miss Arden, I 
heard Lord Thomston say, m an 
under-tone (which, however, was 1n- 
tended to reach me), ‘Who, in 
heaven’s name, 7s that woman? I 
know her face—I know her vo1ce— 
and for the hfe of me I can’t re- 
member, where I have met her 
before.’ 

I did not hear the reply, but 
doubtless it was the same which I 


knew she often gave, when ques- 
honed with reference to me 

‘We can never find out «’o she 
1s Butis she not handsome? and 
does she not look as if she had a 


cae eg ae 
A tory! Oh! Margaret, a 
history I have now—and you and 
your lover, have darkened the pages 
nota little But in the first mstance 
I must admit, that she was the 
sinned against. We, Lord Thoriston 
and I—that accomphshed and 
haughty nobleman and the house- 
keeper at Arden Hall—were kindred 
natures, and for some weeks we 
carried on 2 tacit flirtation, which I 
was determined should soon rest 
upon a firmer basis I had no pre- 
meditated design, but I delighted im 
exercising the powers of fascmation, 
which my proud, self-asserting cha- 
racter, made me feel that I possessed. 
I knew that Lord Thoriston had 
once loved me, and that (as I ad- 
mitted to myself now for the first 
time) I had once lovedlim My 
rival, it was truc, was very beautiful ; 
but she was not a gnl t a woman 
bent upon power and conquest, would 
fear much. She allowed herself to be 
loved very amiably, but she did not 
care about adulation, and a woman 
who despises it, will scarcely ever 
inspire or retain it She had not the 
fire, or the ambition, or the anima- 
tion, to make her the object of 
passionate devotion to such a man 
as Lord Thorston. Neither was 
she as much attached to him, as she 
could have been to a man whose 
nature was more m harmony with 
her own. She was dazzled with the 
rospects which his offer held out to 
er, and I do not believe that it 
ever entered her head to refuse him. 
She felt that he had done her an 
honour, and she was pre to 
make him a good wife, the sort of 
wife he had once told me he would 
marry—passionless, calm, dull. 
Placid or stagnant, which? I 
care not. Such natures do not 
interest me. Give me the rapid 
stream or the restless wave, anything 
but the duckweed and slime, of the 
still, rippleless pools. It is a bitter 
mistake that men make, when pea 
imagine that 1n monotony they 
find rest. 
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I had at that time a difficult part 
to play, for I had to keep im the 
background all the commonplace 
and unromantic attmbutes of my 
thraidom, and to bring into strong 
hgeht what was picturesque and in- 
tereating 

‘Ifyou please, missus, will you give 
I the key of the beer-ceilar?’ as an 
interrogative address from one of the 
Squire’s hinds, would have quenched 
for ever the tender passion in the 
breast of his cynical lordship, who 
was artificially refined in hrs tastes, 
and who judged of men and things 
more than most people, by the 
measure of ther standard, in the 
i opimmion of his own fastidious 
net. 
On the other hand, I had only to 
leave my Goethe, or Dante, and Miss 
Arden in the room alone together, 
on the specious pretext that my 
presence was required elsewhere, 
to be quite certain that her womanly 
curiosity would lead her to mvesti- 
gate the nature of my studies, and 
her womanly love of gossip, to pub- 
lish her discovery to her lover. Ali 
the coquettish arts which I 1: ractised. 
I need not recount here; I will only 
say that I so far succeeded im attract- 
ing Lord Thoriston’s attention, that 
a day seldom passed without our 
meeting by mutual and premedi- 
tated, but sill tacit consent. 

But my arts and sklfully-woven 
designs, were as nearly as possibile 
rendered futale by a circumstance 
which, however derogatory to my- 
Reif, I am bound to relate, because 
through it runs the thread of my 
life, and because 1t awoke m me 
the vindictive and fiery passion of 
aaj which I alg ese so often 

portray upon stage 

Captam Arden returned to the 
Hall, on tis long leave, about this 
tame, and 1t was arranged that his 
mster’s wedding should take place 
before his return to his regiment. 
She consulted with me frequently 
on the, to her, all-engrossing topic 
of her trousseau. Her father hed 
given her five hundred pounds, and 
the poor child was dismayed at the 
idea of spending such a mine of 
wealth, entarely on her own responsi- 
dihty. 

I therefore volunteered my advice 


and assistance, which was thankfully 
accepted. My presence in the draw- 
ing-room was constantly requmred, 
and I could not help observing that 
I was sent for more frequently, when 
Captain Arden was with his sister. 
He was but a youth, and, hke many 
others, impertiment and reckless m 
Ins remarks, more from the exuber- 
ance of animal spirits, than from any 
demgn or mtention of woundmg the 
feehngs of those whom he considered. 
beneath him Not all my natural 
and assumed dignity, nor the m- 
fluence of my stiff cap and starched 
gown, were of any avail to keep his 
bold black cyes off my face, on those 
occasions I avoided him with the 
avoidance of hate I looked upon 
him as a rephile mmy path But 
he was one of those ubiquitous people, 
whom it is mmpossible always to 
shirk 

One day I had seen him pass my 
window, with a on his shoulder 
and his dogs at his side Lord 
Thoriston was at the Hall, and I had 
not seen him for two days. I 
thirsted for some token of recogni- 
tion, for some sign that I was not 
forgotten. It was the hour m which 
he always indulged in a cigar, and 
on that account kept aloof from Miss 
Arden, who hated tobacco im every 
shape -Lord Thoriston never offered 
to give up the indulgence of the 
pursuré (as 1t may be called im these 
days), but he paid her the comph- 
ment of avoiding her society, when 
he indulged 1n it 

I knew the hour well, and I also 
knew that he looked for me—that he 
expected me at my window at that 
hour. I did not always appear, and 
for two days I had reframed from 
domg so, under the impression that 
the youth to me so offensive, might 
at any moment jon him, and his 
very presence inspired me with a 
feelmg of ungovernable loathing and. 


That morning, as I said before, I 
had watched nm out—that morn- 
ing, for the first time, I laid amde 
my cap of office, and displayed in 
their glossy abundance, the coils of 
auburn hair, which I well knew 
formed one of my principal charms. 
I stood at some little distance from 
the window, with my head in a posi- 
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tion to display the classical contour 
and artistic arrangement, with the 
best effect, an actress at heart, I 
Ls studied it unconsciously all my 
fe 

I soon heard the well-known step 
It was such music to me that I was 
not hkely forget 1t My heart 
throbbed with plcasure, but I did 
not move from the yose which I had 
intentionally assumed As I con- 
tmucd the occupation in which I 
feigned to be engaged, a haish, hate- 
fal voice broke on my ear, and sent 
me quickly to the other end of the 
room 

‘ By Jove, Thomnston,’ 1t said, ‘ you 
have stolen a march on me! But 
you are a clumsy stalker, old fellow 
You have scared away the game’ 
And passmg under the window, he 
half said, half sung, ‘ For 1t must be 
a lovely head, that has such lovely 
hair’ 


Senseless, 1diotac, overgrown booby! 
My castles in the air to be over- 
thrown by such hands, raised all the 
tre of which I was capable, and that 
was not a httie Lod Thoriston 
was the very man to be scared by 
the shghtest breath of mdicule, by 
the merest soupcon of coarseness, and 
he had witnessed the degradation to 
which I had been exposed, by the 
first unfledged popimjay, that came 
across my path 

I wept with vexataion Ido not 
know what I hoped, or what f 
thought would be the upshot of the 
fhrtation which I was carrying on 
It 1s enough for a woman hke me to 
know that a thimg is to all appear- 
ance -twmpossible, to strain eve1y 
nerve to accomplish her purpose 
That Lord Thorston should break 
off an engagement with one of the 
prettiest guils ever seen, on the eve 
of their marnage, to engage himself 
to her father’s housekeeper, did not 
bear the stamp of probability on the 
face of it ead Da Teuitonney 
imapmation (and I was stall young 
the case stood thus A man of a 
powerful and cynical frame of mind, 
engages himself to an artless, sumple 
girl, whom he chooses from among 
others, because he has said to hum- 
self that such a wife he will have, 
and because he 1s of a determimed 
nature, and acts up to his intentions. 


A woman of equally, or perhaps 
of snore determined character, thrown 
by circumstances in the way ot a 
man over whom she once possessed 
great mfluence, determimes to re 
her influence, and, if possible, to 
augment her former power, by biing- 
ing into strong contrast the position 
in which fate has cast her, and the 
beauty and refinement of her mind 
and person 

And if the reader will charitably 
remember, that in moments of pas- 
s10n and excitement, we invariably 
choose to hve i the present and 
shun the shadowy image of the 
future, he will, perhaps, acquit me 
of cninunahty, however glarmg my 
faults may have been The subtle 
difference between the blindness and 
recklessness of passion, and the fore- 
thought and calculation of c1ime, none 
should undeistand bette: thin I 

That I have told the srmple truth 
throughout, [ have no greatur token 
to piove than the blackness and 
hardness of the hnes mm which, with 
a steady hand, I have traced my own 
character, and photogiaphed, as 16 
were, My OWN mind 

Soon after the day of which I have 
spoken, the curtam fell for ever on 
the scene of the poor hfe which, m 
its buoyant vivacity, had given me 
such deep offence 

The joung soldier—the idolized 
son, the tender biother—was amorg 
them in the evening, and the next 
morning he was—gone! 

Gone! but not bodily On the 
camp-bed on which as a stiplng 
he had once lam wounded, after a 
glorious charge on the battle-fields 
of the East, he now lay dead — shot 
through the heart—one of his own 
pistols the weapon—the hand en- 
Anowun There was nothmg taken, 
there had been no resistance , 1t was 
and will eve: remam a most mys- 
terious muider His window was 
wide open, but this was always the 
case remembered wath a shudder 
that mme (which was in the oppostte 
wing to Captam Arden’s, and also 
on the ground-floor) had been open 
also Long before Miss Nightingale 
pubhlshed her invaluable Notes, 1% 
was my habit to sleep with it thus 
summer end winter Ever since 
that tame, however, when the shady 
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wings of death flapped im so mys- 
teniously, leavmg no sign behind but 
that of the motionless corpse upon 
the bed, I have bolted and barred 
notonly my windows,but my shutters 
also, every night of my life 

, What a household 1t was! 
Squire wrung lus hands and wept 
with the affecting imbecility of a 
great 1rremediable sorrow , Margaret, 
shrieking and horror-struck, could 
not be torn from the dead body, but 
loaded with passionate carcsses the 
cold, shghtly smiling lps Lord 
Thoriston, with the stern reticence 
with which natures hke his shrink 
fiom a scene, avoided after the first 
the little room upon the ground- 
floor, and busicd fimself in taking 
means to discover the perpetrator of 
the base and cowardly deed 

My own feelings were those of 
unmitigated sorrow The hatred 
which 1 had felt for the poor youth, 
in the insolence of his happy, care- 
less nature, was distilled imto threc- 
fold pity for bis untimely end 
Contrast agam—how 1t speaks to 
the artist mind! It was the pitiful 
contrast, presented by his nature 
and his end, that made his violent 
death doubly awful to me What 
had death to do with him? The 
brave, lhght-hearted boy' He had 

him by a hundred times in 
the serned ranks of battle, and in 
his fiery harvest-tume of disease 
Why dad he enter lke a thief m the 
night, and stamp that mournful smile 
with his cruel seal the last ? 

No clue to the murder was ever 
discovered A poacher, who had 
been heard to vow vengeance against 
the whole family, was suspected and 
apprehended , but he was able to 
prove an undoubted ahbi, and sus- 
picion itself could take no other 
shape <As J mentioned before, 1t 
was one of his own weapons that 
had been turned a oes him, which 
he had been in the habit of boasting 
that he always kept loaded by his 
mde F had cryaslf hand hits ay to 

sister, who had nervous fears 
about burgiars— 
_ If the rascals come here, I will 

ve them a taste of my twms I 

ve always slept with dae loaded, 
since My campaigning 5’ 

I was the only person lkely to 


have heard the shot, as the wings 
of the house occupied by Captam 
Arden and myself, had been recently 
added to at the back , and I preferred 
appropriating one of the small 1so- 
lated rooms thus gained, to sharmng 
an & ent up stairs with Miss 
Arden’s maid [ had a famt im- 
pression of having been ed that 
mght by a noise, and of turning to 
sleep again, if, m fact, I ever awoke 
There was a circumstance, slight m 
itself, which I could never account 
for, and which I always shudder to 
think of, which was, that my own 
door was a little ajar on the mornmg 
of the murder, although I distinctly 
remember locking 1t the mght be- 
fore It 1 therefore my own 1m- 
pression (sanctioned certamly by no 
proot, for there was a fierce mastiff 
within a chain’s length of my win- 
dow) that the murderer had first 
entered my room by mistake, and, m 
the hurry of a perturbed conscience, 
had sought to make his way to the 
opposite wing, through the house, 
unlocking my door for that purpose 
This he may possibly have effected, 
as there was a passage of communi- 
cation, and Captam <Arden’s door 
‘was unlocked in the mormng The 
silence of the housedogs was an un- 
accountable fact m any case, and 
would have attracted suspicion to 
the inmates, or habitues of the house, 
but for the fact that there was no 
member of that household, whom 
the most envious suspicion could 
have charged with the crime The 
one man servant was an old retamer 
of the family, whom this event had 
lad prostrate with unmistakable 
grief, and the maids were one and 
all of the tamorous nature common 
to female servants, whose nerves are 
shaken by the squeak of a mouse, or 
the sight of a spider 

i must confess that, although a 
stranger to fear before, after that 
might an mdescribable horror took 
possession of me, and I was glad to 
vacate my room, and to take up my 
quarters in a mere closet, on the 
Second story It was necessary for 
me to be near my poor young muis- 
tress, whose nerves had received 
such 2, teinble shock that the doc- 
tors for some tame despaired of her 
recovery 
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At this time the affection which 
she had had for Lord Thoriston was 
decidedly weakened, if not altogether 
extinct. He had no sympathy with 
her in that wailing mood, and she 
dreaded the meetiangs winch under 
these circumstances umposed s0 
much mutual restramt She was too 
glad to employ me to take and re- 
ceive messages, and on one of these 
occasions, after I had delivered some 
commonplace, and received another 
in return, Lord Thoriston said m an 
under-tone, while he leaned his head 
on his arm and his arm on the 
mantelpiece, his keen, grey eyes 
fixed not on me, but on the fire be- 
fore him-— 

‘ Florence, do you ever think of 
old. times ?’ 

My heart gave a throb and went 
out to meet his words—the spell was 
broken then, I had conquered—his 
proud spimt had succumbed to 
mine. I forgot old times m the 
triumphant present, and answered, 
half-scoffingly— 

‘ Not often, my lord; natures hke 
mine are more apt to paint a pos- 
sible future, than to retouch the 
background of the past’ 

‘What lne does your ambition 
take ?* was the taunting reply, 
which awoke me to the conviction 
that the crrcumstances of my present 
position galled him. He was m my 
touls, and I was a servant I deter- 
muned to tame his pride, and to meet 
scorn half-way. 

* Not the line of becoming great 
enough to insult misfortune,’ I said, 
and with an inclination of my head 
I left him, with an answer on his 
hps For two days after that I 
never went near him On the third, 
las valet came to me, with the re- 
quest that I would speak to his 
master, who had a m for Miss 
Arden. ‘ My lord 1s in the hbrary,’ 
he added. 

‘1 will speak to Lord Thomnston 
in the drawing-room,’ was my reply. 

I would not be sent for as a ser- 
vant by him. The man stared, and 
went to deliver my message. Before 
I kept my appomtment, I went 
deliberately to my room, and gazed 
upon my own face in the giass. I 

my dress and cap with the 
most scrupulous nicety, and saw, 


with triumphant satisfaction, that 
never in the ‘old times’ of which 
Lord Thonston had spoken, had my 
beauty been so stmking as at the 
present moment. 

The first words with which he 
greeted me were—* How 1s your mis- 
tress ?’ 


‘The same as usual, my lord,’ I 
to seeing 


‘ Poor fool!’ I heard him mutter 
between his teeth, ‘ she bnngs 1t on 
her own head. And the squire,’ he 
added, with an open sneer, ‘ how is 
he? Imbecile, ad thntum, I presume.’ 

‘Mr. Arden 1s very ull,’ I said, an- 
grily; ‘1t must be a hard heart that 
can scoff at such sorrow as his.’ 

‘What a platittude! what com- 
monplace — from your lps, too, 
which were formed for better things! 
Can you explain the meaning of the 
words a hard heart? Hardness um- 
ples strength Would you rather 
have a nature hard and strong, or 
soft and weak? Which 1s your own, 
Florence’ he said, in the same half- 
shy, half-arrogant manner mu which 
he had questioned me about old 
times. 

‘ Mine 1s inscrutable,’ I said. 

* Not to me, for I have studied 1t 
long Iwill not say to admire, be- 
cause you are self-opiniated to a 
fault I will not say to love, because 
you are as arrogant and haughty, as 
my poor httle dove up there is con- 
temptibly weak and unself-asserting. 
But if you will grant me an unre- 
strained imterview, perhaps I may 
tell you all this and more ‘Where 
can we meet ?’ 

* Scarcely here,’ I rephed; the ire 
of my nature was kindled by the 
word my with reference to his in- 
tended bride. ‘Scarcely under Mr. 
Arden’s roof; hard and strong as 
our natures are, let us have some 
little respect, 1f not feeling, for those 
whom we injure.’ 

‘Do not sentimentalhze, Florence,’ 
he said ; ‘ I cannot stand 1t from you. 
It does not become your style of 
beauty. I tell you as a soft truth, 
from a hard nature, that I love you 
—that I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you—that my passion. 
rekindled when I saw you again, in 
the disguise which I did hate, but 
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which I love now as I do everything 
belongmg to you You must mect 
me this evenmng—say where ” 

*In Miss Ardecn’s 1ectrcat,’ I re- 
phed, alluding to a garden, or rather 

wn and shrubbery, which Margaret 
called her own, and which was there- 
fore hallowed giound to the inhabit- 
ants of the hall 

‘I will be there’ 

* Four hous hence’ 

‘Four hours hence,’ he repeated 
after me, and we parted 

And day after day, Miss Arden’s 
continucd illness gave us the oppor- 
tunrty of meeting, and I drank of 
the intoxicating cup of adulation 
from the mind that I loved Day 
after day my position grew more 
hatcful to me, and at last I told Miss 
Ardcn that mn a month (the mcnial’s 
month!) I must leave her se1vice 
She iccerved the communication 
with sorrow—even with tcars but 
she was wcak and 11], and clung to 
me, as she would have clung, under 
the same circumstances, to a mother 
or an elder mster I could not bear 
this—my nature 1s strong, but not 
hard I had some natural generosity 
left, which even my bhnding vassion 
could not extinguish 

i thought Lord Thomston would 
have received my news gladly, m- 
stead of this, however, a cloud came 
over his countenance, and he said, 
gloomily, ‘Why did jou take this 
step without consulting mc? 1t was 
well as 1t was’ 

‘ Not well for me,’ I answered , ‘I 
eannot bear her tenderness and affec- 
thon Without sentiment, I assure 
you I could bear anythmg fiom her 
Panes a panied braptl 

a use he said, abru 9 
(; epee 

: o?-— Margaret’ T said, to 
tyme, but knowmg, of course, to 
whom he referred 

‘ Margaret,’ he repeated ‘If she 
lives, [must marry her Iam bound 
m honour to do so’ 

*‘ She will hve,’ I seplee. bitterly , 
and holdmg out my hand to him, I 
added, with concentrated coldness 
and scorn, ‘ We part, Lord Thoriston 
-——thank you for openmg my eyes’ 

Oh! the bitterness of the humuiha- 
tion which I expenenced at this 
moment. Margaret’s wrongs were 
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revenged threefold Wuth words of 
passionate love for me on his lips, he 
dared to talk of marr with an~ 
other Was my triumph over my 
rival to end thus? He must have 
quailed before the passion which was 
expressed im every feature of my 
face, for, sizing my hand, he said, 
with a voice full of cmotion— 

‘We do not part thus, Florence,’ 
and then he poured out such a pas- 
sionate appeal to me not to forsake 
him, that I parted with him loving 
him as well as before, but frm m my 
detcrmination to leave Arden Hall 
and Lord Thonston, for ever, on that 
day month I would sacnfice my- 
self, and punish him, by leaving him 
to my nval In that shaken, frail, 
weak nature, I fclt that I should be 
avenged He could never love her 
as he loved me, but since those 
woids of his—‘ Jf she lives, 1 must 
marry her,’ she had assumed her old. 
importance as a Mmvalim my eyes I 
thought about her constantly—cal- 
culated the possibibty of her re- 
covery—was present in imagination 
in the sick-room might and day, and 
once whcn the doctor said ‘ Be care- 
ful of this draught a few drops more 
than prescribed may prove fatal— 
keep 1¢ 1n jour own hands’ such a 
fearful feeling took possession of me, 
trat I carned the phial to Lord Tho- 
riston, and repeating the doctor’s 
warning, I addcd, ‘ Pour 1t out your- 
self— you have a steady hand,’ and, 
as he 1a1sed his eyes to my face with 
an expression of startled mquiry, I 
added, with forced calmness, ‘ I ad- 
v.se you to keep this bottle You 
aie the person most concerned m 
Miss Arden’s welfare’ He made no 
answer, but I thought he turned 
1ather pale, and I went my way, 
with a passionate feeling of hatred m 
my heart, for the helpless nval who 
stood between me and the object of 
my affection 

I avoided him, and the sick-room 
scrupulously all day, and at mght 
Lord Thoriston’s valet brought me a 
note, which he said contamed a pre- 
scription for Miss Arden, but there 
was a hateful leer on the man’s face, 
which filled me with contempt for 
myself and the part I was acting 

When I ed my own room I 
tore open the note, and found m it 
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renewed professions of the most ten- 
der, passionate love But this deter- 
mined man made no offer oi giving 
up Marga: et for. me—he said nothing 
ot breaking off his engagement with 
her, and I tore Ins letie. mto a 
hundred fragments, and burnt it bit 
by bit in the candle I went to bed, 
and contary to my expectations, fell 
into a heavy, deep, untroubled sleep, 
such as nature, with merciful ca- 
price, sometimes bestows upon those 
most riched and torn upon the wheel 
of dishiacting thought 

Iwis awakened m the morning by 
a houscmaid, who had the evemng 
before tahen my place in Miss Ar- 
den’s rooin, but who had so ill filled 
my post that she confessed to having 
slept soundly herself durimg the 
greater part of the mght, and only 
to have been roused by the shneks 
and cries of the potient, whom she 
declared was raving mad 

I iose hastily, and went to the 
sick-room, but Margaret no sooner 
caught sight of me, robed as I was m 
a white dressing-gown, with my han 
in disorder, than, not knowig me 1 
suppose, she set up a series of pierc- 
ing scieams, and gibbered and chat- 
tered at me in a way that chilled my 
very soul How often since have I 
awed a crowded house, with the 
acted representation of that scene, a 
feeling of superstitious dread fillmg 
my own heart at the same tame! 

I withdrew quickly, and de- 
spatched a man on the fastest horse 
in the stable (the late Capt Arden’s 
favourite) for the nearest doctor 
Lord Thomston alarmed by the 
shrieks of Margaret, which struck 
even him with awe, galloped to the 
station, to telegraph for another from 
London The old Squire, awakened 
from the torpor, mto which his for- 
mer grief had plunged him, crawled 
to his daughter’s side, and repeated 
over and over again, mechanicaliy— 
‘Another! and so soon Another! 
and so soon’ 

All that day the fever raged, the 
doctor from London arrived at ten 
at mght, and pronounced Miss Arden 
to be m the most mmminent danger 
The housemaid, who had passed the 
night m the room, was severely 
cioss-questioned by him He be- 
hheved that some sudden fnght must 


have produced tho access of fever 
and delirrum, of which the country 
practitioner afhrmed that not the 
sh¢htest premonitory symptom ex- 
isted the night before The housc- 
maid, however, denred having head 
or seen anything , but declared that 
when she woke 1n the morning, Miss 
Arden’s eyes ‘were stanng at her, 
glazed, and fixed like,’ and nothmg 
moie could be elicited from her by 
me 

Fou days Margaret contimued in 
gieat peril, and then the fever left 
her as suddenly as 1t came When 
she awoke, he: eyes rested on her 
father’s grey head, who was Lnecling 
beside her in thankful yer, and 
putting out her hand, she said 
calmly, ‘ Yes, dear father, I am re- 
stored to you, and I will never leave 
you Ihave been deceived in all but 
you ’ 

This was her constant theme By 
the intuition of disease, she appeared. 
to have discovered her lover’s mcon- 
stancy, and her suspicion must 
have fallen on the nght object, for 
she would not see me, or speak to 
me, and when oe . reco-~ 
vered, turned away hex head in real 
or affected horror, 1f I attempted to 
approach her side She lay pros- 
trate and weak for days, her shght 
fame had been shaken to the very 
centre But the danger over, Lord 
Thoriston did not even pretend much 
interest in his afhanced bride He 
continually urged me to grant him 
interviews, which I as steadily re- 
fused, and {I know that he awaited 
with anything but hopeful expecta- 
tion his summons to Margaret's 
room 

It came at last She sent for him 
one day when she had persuaded 
her father to go out for a drive, with 
her quiet pony, the ‘Busy Bee,’ m 
the basket char Lord Thoriston 
was mn the room two hours, and came 
out of it a changed man to me 

The rival I had despised, had 
proved too strong for us—too strong 
for him, for m that imterview she 
gave him up—too strong for me, for 
by some wicked and premeditated 
he, of which I could not have be- 
heved her capable, she changed the 
current of his passionate affection for 
me into bitter and vindictive hate. 
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I believe now that she was delirious, 
or mad, when she uttered 1t; for it 
was not like her coolly and delibe- 
rately to invent. 

‘Whatever 1t was, it umposed upon 
the cymical nature, that doubted only 
when things good or godhke were 
concerned; but was credulous as a 
child, when the dark side of the hu- 
inan mind was presented to his gaze. 

He sought me—actually sought 
me—from whom he had parted with 
words of the tenderest love, to heap 
ie gen my head reproaches and words 
of contemptuous scorn, which have, 
perhaps, built up the fabne of my 
present fame—for I have since hved 
to be revenged on him. He closed 
Ins harangue in these words— 

‘You have murdered her to all 
intents and purposes as far as I am 
concerned. She is lost tome. Your 
pride and malignity have dared a 
greator crime, than that which your 
pretended passion so successfully 
resisted.’ 

Was not this a traming-school for 
the profession which I have adopted? 
What mimic stage could be moro 
rife with incident, effect, passion, 
revenge, than the stage of my real 
hfe? How my heart burned nm my 
broast to portray these things to the 
hving crowds, whose answering emo- 
tions would assure me that this was 
not mere acting, but the overflowing 
of a powerful current into its own 
channel! 

* Imprisoned force that can but break at length, 

Engenders power, and concentrates strength ’ 

My gift of beauty, my stormy na- 
ture, my love of sway—was not their 

proper sphere the stage? From 
that day my profession has been my 
all in all; iI have attamed fame, 
wealth, splendour. I have rejected 
destinies as far exceeding that which 
Lord Thoriston could have offered 
me, as my present one, n my own 
estimation, exceeds them all, and I 
have crowned my triumph by reject- 
ing Lord Thoriston himself. The 
successful tragedienne, enthroned on 
the pmnacle of po opinion, 1s & 
different being to the housekeeper in 
an obscure family. No man 3s more 
influenced by popular opinion than 
this captious, cavillmg, cynical na- 
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The night I received his letter, 
offering to reopen negotiations with 
me ( now upon an unmuistak- 
able footing, the footing of marnage), 
he occupied a stall opposite me, and 
I acted at him. In the person of 
the actor, who took a part not un- 
similar in its details to that which 
Lord Thonston had acted m earnest, 
I mundated him with scorn. I sin- 
gled him out by one well-directed 
glance, and that glance was the 
answer to the proposals which he 
had presumed to address to me— 
that glance trampled his _ coronet 
boa foot, and laid his pride in the 

ust. 

That mght, I was afterwards told, 
I surpassed myself, and truly the 
plaudits which resounded as the 
curtain fell bore witness to the power 
with which my actimg had spoken to 
the hearts of the audience. With 
one voice the assembled crowds re- 
peated my name, and when I ap- 
peared before the curtain the ovation 
was complete. At that moment 1 
glanced at one pale, passion-lined, 
hard face, and I saw that I had not 
acted m vam Many such nights as 
that would have killed me _ As it 
was, I termfied my maid by acing 
my part over again in my sieep. 
She tells me that 1 often do 1t—when 
I have been more than usually car- 
ried away, when I have entered 
body and soul into the spirit of the 
author, 1 have been known to go 
through a whole part without miss- 
ming a word or gesture. And this 
circumstance ves to me more 
than ever that I am an actress at 
heart—that the depths of my nature 
are stirred, m proporton as I feel 
the power withm me to stir the 
hearts of others -— that the ruling 
passion of the moment can sway me 
hke a reed, and that, if the light of 
conscience, or the strength of prin- 
ciple, were by any fatahty asleep m 
my breast, I should be at the mercy 
of the headlong current. 

As it w, however, I have a will 
which can conquer all—which has 
been my stepping-stone to fame—the 
secret of my success, and which has, 
i firmly believe, more than once been 


my safeguard from Crime. 
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READING FOR HONOURS. 
A Unibdersity Story founded on fart. 


‘ Fame 1s the spur that the clear mind doth raise 
To shun delights and live laborious days.’—MILTON. 


N a bright April daybreak, forty 
years ago, a party of students 
was crowding round the open stone- 
shafted window of a_ third-floor 
room im the inner court-yard of 
Leyden University—a _ court-yard 
gencrally known to Dutch students 
as the ‘ Hundred Pipes Court,’ from 
a legend of a certam professor who 
once had rooms there, and who, 
durmg his attack on a German mrival’s 
thesis,‘ On the Cosmogony of San- 
choniathon,’ 1s said to have smoked 
one hundred pipes, and to have 
drunk upwards of three gallons of 
spruce beer, in the short space of 
twelve hours. 

There were five men m the upper 
room of the ‘ Hundred Pipes Court,’ 
of whom four were evidently young 
students. The fifth, by hus dress and 
manner, was apparently a boor of the 
town, either a messenger or servant 
of one of them, for he kept m the 
background, and waited patiently for 
an opportunity of taking his turn to 
look at the object, whatever it was, 
that riveted the attention of the 
other four. If I had time to observe 
the dress of these students, I might 
descnibe 1t as consisting of short 
frock coat, volumimous neckcloths, 
tight pantaloons, and smart Hessian 
boots 

One brawny fellow, with a frank, 
hearty face, clear, unflinching eye, 
short crisp, black beard, and bnght 
complexion, sits with his back half 
turned to the wide stone-shafted 
window, gazing dreamuly at a rough 
sketch of reveling boors im the 
Ostade manner which rests upon the 
large easel before him. The drum- 
head of this 1s adorned with a large- 
nosed caricature of his merry friend 
Van Hock, who, standing on a high- 
backed chair—for he 1s a fat, short 
man—is puffing out his red cheeks 
and kissmg his pudgy fingers to some 
beauty, I suppose, at a window on 


the opposite side of the small quad- 
rangle. Brederode—that 1s the 
frank, tall fellow I first named— 
has just taken his pipe out of his 
hips, and 1s holdmg upa red bumper 
of Burgundy to the same mysterious 
person. A third lad, a long-faced, 
rather sentimental, and handsome 
striping, somewhat older than the 
rest, remarkable for his ‘ Raphael 
face’ and long, flowmg, brown hair, 
stands up agaist the dull red, 
smoke-dried curtains of the window, 
and dreamuly stares 1n the same di- 
rection That 1s Vanderhorn, the 
poet of the University, whom tho 
wags of the college call ‘ The Under- 
taker,’ partly because he is grave 
and silent, and partly because he 
always wears a =) ga coat 
of black velvet. The fourth, that 
fair-haired youth kneeling upon 
the velvet-cushioned chair, is Herr 
‘Wagner—brave Carl Wagner—a 
fiery young Prussian, who 1s genc- 
rally noisy and merry enough with 
his student songs, and drnking 
songs, and war songs, and every 
sort of song, but who 1s now, with 
his great China tea-cup of a pipe, 
quite absorbed, hkoe the rest, in 
watching the mysterious being at 
the opposite window. He puffs and 
stares, without having a word to 
throw even at Brederode’s big black 
dog Nassau that couches at the foot 
of the easel, dangerously close to the 
great tin box of colour bladders, the 
bottles of oil, and the heap of wet 
brushes. 

The tassel of the blind blows 
backward into the room as the April 
‘wind comes with a scent of flowers, 
and beats against those red and pale 
faces, somewhat jaded with a long 
night’s revel. 

The annual examinations were to 
commence in a week, and this was 
the way the Brederode set generally 
prepared themselves for that Lenten 
time of braim-work and hard study. 
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Now it is certainly picasant in a 
lofty college room on an Apnil 
morning to look out at a sea of dium 
grey roofs, restiess weathercocks, and 
puffing chimneys; but such a sight 
aurcly 1s not sufficient to specially 
rouse the enthusiasm of four tied 
roisterers, who have been chasing 
the dark mght tall daybreak with 
noisy songs and clashing glasscs. 

No one, I am sure, una‘qnuaimnted 
with the ‘ Court of the Hundred 
Pipes” and its mmatos would have 
noeen anytlung pecuhar in the win- 
dow opposite to attract and fix so 
many eyes. There are lights here 
and there m many of the opposite 
rooms, for the college chainbers are 
low and dark, and the rosy flush m 
the sky 1s hardly yot fully turned to 
sunshine. At one window a hand 
might be scon thrust ont, and drop- 
ping a hat down upon the court- 
yard stones below here has) been 
a drinking ty in those rooms, 
and that 1s the result of a scuffle 
between two of the most tipsy. At 
another window I sce the lean, spec- 
tacied head of Professor Hartwig 
thrust out greedily and mquirngly 
to suiff the aur and ascertam the state 
of the weather preparatory to a Fort 
constitutional walk before breakfast 
on the banks of the Brockendam Ca-~ 
nal. All these things art, 1t1s true, in 
their small way, charactenstic and 
interesting. The window into which 
Brederode’s sct are staring is un- 
marked by any.lung I can sce, ex- 
copt by the twinkhng yellow hght 
of a singic tallow candle, burnt down 
almost to the socket of the cundle- 
stick. And yet, perhaps, I am 
rather too hasty m my condemna- 
tion of these Leydcon students; for 
when I shade my eyes with my 
hand and look very closely, I do 
think I can see, further in the gloom 
of the chamber, and scarcely sepa-~ 
rable from it, a tall, cmaciated man 
of I know not what age, with hol- 
low cheeks and mere pits for eyes, 
bending over a dark foho, the leaves 
of which refiect upward a sort of 
white ghmmer on his already pale 
face. He must be dressed m black, 
too, I am sure, for his clothes reflect 
no light, and ks figure seems to 
melt into the dark walls that just 
one tinge of daybreak now bnghtens 


in slanting fushes Rembrandt 
tmaust have witnessed such scenes, 
or he could never have painted men 
so similar. Whatever the revelry of 
Brederode and Ins fellows had been, 
evidently at the opposite window 
was to be scen the real, devotcd 
student to.ing for fame, and obli- 
vious of all the butterfly pleasures 
of the outer sunshiny world. But 
was fame rcaily worth that tol of 
braun aud that long umpmnsonment? 
‘By no means, thought many a 
student at that moment watching 
that window. ‘By no means,’ 
thought Brederode and his fnends. 

‘Look, you follows,’ said Hock, 
‘aif there is not Van Os up already 
at six in the blessed morning sweat- 
ing at his cxammation books Mark 
me, that fellow will kill himself. 
He has guven up wine!’ 

‘ Most logical proof of impending 
dissolution,’ said Wagner, emitting 
three distinct whiffs of blue smoke 
from his mouth, as he removed from 
it the shinmg amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe, in order to speak. 

* He has given up wine, and Hock 
has taken to it,’ said Brederode ‘It 
is no use drnnking to the dog—the 
bookworm; he takes no notice of us.’ 

‘Fmends or foes are all one to 
hun,’ cried one of the men ‘Such 
intunates as Plato and Euchd are 
all he cares for. He dreams of An- 
stopbanes, and wakes to read Galen’ 

‘ He never goes out,’ said Vandcr- 
horn, the poet. ‘No sunbeam can 
lure him to the Muses, no moon- 
Shine wiles hiuin forth ’ 

‘It 1s not every onc who lives on 
moonshine,’ said Hock, glancmg at 
Vanderhorn 

‘ Nor every one, Hock, who eats, 
drinks, and sleeps on Schiedam,’ said 
Bredcrode. ‘So leave the poet 
alone, he never borrowed money of 
you. What do you mean by laugh- 
mg, Hans Windbank ? (snappmg 
round at the servant, who had ven- 
tured on a smile). ‘We don’t pay 


you to laugh’ 
‘ Beg pardon, gentlemen Here’s 
thanks for ali past londnesses, if I 


ey be allowed to speak,’ said Hans, 


wing. — 

* Certainly.’ 

‘ Not with all those violations of 
grammar,’ wnterrupted Hock. 
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‘Will you be quiet, and let Hans 
Windbank have his say?’ broke m 
Brederode, beatang his hand on his 
table, and then adding another mch 
to the length of the cancature of 
Hock’s nose 

‘Well, as I was saying, gentle- 
men, I was here yesterday at five 
o'clock in the mornmmg with a note 
tor Professor Van Hartwig from his 
wife’s mother, who was taken dan- 
gerously ull after a supper of pickled 
herrmgs Now you see the pro- 
fessor’s wife’s mother ? 

‘ Now, don’t digress, Jan. We 
don’t want to know the pedigree of 
the professor’s wife’s mother You 
are wandernng from the straight 
path of the story,’ said Hock 

‘Will you be quiet, Hock?’ thun- 
dered Brederode. 

‘Well, as I was going to say, 
gentlemen,’ drowmly pursued the 
stohd Hans, ‘I was a comme along 
the quadrangle straght to the 

rter’s lodge—Mr Vandergucht’s 
odge—when what should I see but 
a light at that window you're all 
2 looking at now—the only bght 
burning in the whole Untversity. 
“QO, ho” says I, “so you’re at work, 
are you, my man?” says I, and 
when I looked up I sees a tall thin 
gentleman 1n black, as it might be, 
walking about the room, talking. to 
himself ike a madman, and with a 
big book as large as a church Bible 
in ius hands, and my words 
Mr. Vandergucht were these—or 
may I never drink beer agam— 
«°Tis a hard hfe,’ says I; “ and 
money well spent,’’ says I——’ 

‘A hard drminng hfe it 1s,’ said 
Brederode. ‘ Now, look ye here, 
Ephebi, as old Hartwig calis us, 16 
is perfectly fnghtful the hfe Van Os 
is leading. However late I go to 
bed—and heaven knows that’s late 
enough—or however early m the 
morning I look out before I turn in 
after you fellows are gone, there 
is that man’s candle burmng. I 
don’t believe he sleeps four hours a 
might. It can’t last: he will break 
down before the examinations begin. 
No wine, no smoke, no amusement!’ 


* With clinking glass and flaring hghts, 
We chase Old Night away brave boys 
A-wway 





“We chase Old Night away,’ 


broke in the volahle and jovial 
Hock, to whom a three mimuics’ 
space of sustained serious remark 
was painful, if not absolutely un- 
bearable 

‘I say,’ contanucd Brederode, with 
a furious look at the offender—for 
Brederode lked to rulo— there 1s 
something wrong about the brain of 
a young, gay fellow who suddenly 
gives up wine, love——’ 

‘ Duclling,’ broke m Hock. 

‘ Hunting, shooting, nding, cock- 
fighting, cards—— 

‘ And nature,’ suggested the poet, 
dreamnuly. 

‘And human nature—and takes 
to such severe study—to such 
dangerous study as Van Os over 
there has now taken to. these ex- 
tremes are unhealthy ’ 

* Give me moderation, at Icast im 
study,’ said Hock 

‘ Give me nature,’ chimed in the 

t 

‘ Vandcrhorn!’ roared King Bre- 
derode. 

‘The man who studies must be 
mad,’ shouted Hock. 

‘ Will you let me speak?’ roared 
Brederode 

‘The man who shuts himself up 
mn doors 1s insane,’ cned Vanderhorn 

‘ Will you let me get m a word ?’ 
said Brederode, enraged at this mu- 
tany of his usually patient hsteners 

‘ We never say a word,’ said Hock. 

‘You always do speak,’ said 
Vanderhorn. 

‘I tell you he’s lnllmg himeelf 
I’m sure of 1t But, look there— 
look Hock! Vanderhorn! There he 
comes out of the door, see, a regular 
ghost—languid—slow—no energy, 
no fire. Look, he steals across to 
the chapel. Why, his bram must 
bo wandering for 1t wants two hours 
to chapel ime. Yes, Vmnght See, 
he tries the door feebly—lstens for 
a moment—then shuffles back up 
stairs to his room to read again. 
Oh! he’s done for. And what a lad 
once! what a ruffler m the tavern 
rows! what a merry boy on a 
trekschuyt journey. How the pretty 
vrows used to hsten to his songs! 

‘Do you remember that fight 
with knives when the boors rose at 
us in the Three Kings Street?’ asked 
Wegner. 
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Y said Hock. 
jolly scuffle with the 
e dog-fight at Drei- 


‘Ay! a 

‘ And 
butcher at 
stock ?’ 


‘Ay! ay!’ 

© And now, this sexton’s ghost of 
a fellow—well, well—_what men come 
to who give up wine and take to 
books!’ 

‘Let us drink to his memory in 
solemn silence,’ cried Hock. 

Some ten minutes later than the 
conversation just chronicled, a knock 
‘was heard at Brederode’s door; and 
one of his fmends, Dr Pmkoff, a well- 
known, good-natured old physician 
of Leyden, entered. 

‘Hallo!’ he said, ‘ young gentle- 
men, a pretty wet might 1t has been, 
it needs no Solomon to see. Rimg- 
Jets of sodden lemon-peel—heaps of 
torn cards—a broken hour-glass, 
broken for warning you, I warrant— 
a small shopful of jugs and bottlcs 
—piles of grey cigar ash—broken 
pipes. Fie, fic! Is this study ?’ 

‘No, only early breakfast,’ said 
Hock, yawning; ‘only breakfast, 
*pon my soul!’ 

‘To prepare for early study, I 
rp a laughingly suggested the 

to 


r. 

* But what brings you here at this 
hour—what 1s the cause of this un- 
expected pleasure, my worthy doc- 
tor ?? inquired Brederode 

‘A visit to a sick student opposite, 
Herr Van Os, who complains of sick 
headache, pains m the head and 
dizziness—overstudy, sr.’ 

* What did I say?’ broke out Bre- 
derode I fear—hke most of us in 
the pleasure of a fulfilled prophecy 
—he had forgotten his pity for the 
sufferer. 

‘That comos of reading and work,’ 
said Hock, fillmg his glass. 

‘And of want of communing with 
nature,’ added the poet, not forget- 
tong ns hobby. 

*‘ Nonsense, gentlemen,’ said the 
doctor, gettmg into a corner of the 
room, out of the sunshine that daz- 
zled his eyes: ‘ there 1s no cause for 
fear in the matter, he will be well 
to-morrow.’ 

‘A glass of wine, doctor?’ sug- 

the irrelevant and flighty 
Hock 


‘ No, thank you. Van Os’s illness 
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is nothing—over in a day or two— 
mere derangement of the nervous 
system ; wants tonics; reads a little 
too hard, doesn’t walk enough ; diet 
hardly generous enough. Pah! it’s 
nothing——I was so once.’ 

‘Wants wme!’ cned all four stu- 
dents with one voice. 

‘No, gentlemen; he, on the con- 
trary, makes quite énough blood, 
but what he wants is more fresh air, 
more relaxation, more of your idle- 
ness. His constitution is as good as 
mine’ (beating his chest); ‘ but he 
does not allow himself enough sleep ; 
*pon my word, some of you ought to 
go and take him out for a country 
walk’ 

‘I tmed Imm yesterday—invited 
him to billiards at Bankeyden,’ said 
Hock 

‘And I the day before to a little 
quiet stroll,’ said Wagner, filhng his 
fourteenth pipe. 

‘And I last week to a moonhght 
walk,’ added Vanderhorn ‘ O, sweet 
nature! how art thou ‘ 

‘ Fuddled— quite fuddled,’ said 
Hock, oracularly, under breath, and 
pointing with the back of one thumb 
to the unconscious poet, whose eyes 
were just then turned up towards the 
ceiling. 

‘I can hardly beheve 1t possible, 
doctor ’ said Brederode; ‘ but I hear 
that Van Os is gomg to take up all 
the Byzantine historians for his exa- 
mination; and they say that Pro- 
fessor Hartwig 1s working all day, 
having never read even one of them 
before in _ his hfe ’ 

‘ Aristotle he knows by heart,’ said 
Wagner 

‘Plato Van Os has at hus fingers’ 
ends,’ put m Hock 

‘And they say he can repeat half 
the books of Euchd backwards,’ said 
Brederode 

‘ Hes deep in Galen—that I know 
of my own knowledge,’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘ for he has puzzled me this very 
morning on the question of cerebral 
symptoms ” 

‘But whence, doctor, this sudden 
See of his for study? Van Os 

no motive to study; he is mch; 
he is—I took to it for——’ 

‘I never knew any one who took 
to violent study who did not go 
mad,’ said Hock, thoughtfully ; ‘ they 
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always go mad, it's against nature, 
1s study’ 

‘Van Os’s motives, gentlemen,’ 
said the doctor, suddenly rising with 
Ins hat m his hand, ‘ are beyond all 
prasse He uas rich—I may go as 
far as that—he 1s so no longer, that 
I may at least say without discloung 
any secrets Six months ago news 
eame that his father had died in 
Java, leaving his property much in- 
volved To mamtam his widowed 
mother 1s now Van Os’s ambition 
Perhaps love, too, may have some 
share 1n his brave efforts, but that 
I say nothing about, though there 1s 
@ pretty—but no, gentlemen! it 1s 
not haid study that rums health, 
but this, and this, and this, and this’ 
Here the doctor touched with the 
end of his cane Hock’s wine glass, 
Wagner’s beer tankaid, Brederode’s 
jug, and Vanderhorn’s cigar ‘I 
must now wish you a very good 
morning, gentlemen, for I have to 
go to the other end of the town to 
get a prescription made up for Van 
Os’ So saying, the doctor ceremo- 
miously bowed, and left the room 

‘Van Os is a fine fellow, then, 
boys, after all,’ said Brederode , ‘and. 
no one dare say heis not without 
having me tofight But now, Hock, 
drmnk up your beer On with your 
gowns, boys, and lets go to chapel’ 


II 

It is the night before the ‘ Exa- 
mimatons, and a week since the 
party met m SBrederode’s rooms 
Professor Hartwig, hot and angry, 
isin his study toiling over the By- 
zgeantiine historians, of whom he 1s 
long ago thoroughly tired There 
they are, 1m rows of mbbed, parch- 
ment-bound folios, on the floor near 
the wmdow ‘They seem iterm- 
nable , and the worst of 1t1s that that 
rascal, Van Os, may, perhaps, select 
the very one the professor has not 
yet read 

The professor has just declined an 
invitation to a dinner at the univer- 
sity ibrarian’s, and his wrath agaist 
poor Van Osis extreme He thinks 
of the turtle and the wmes, and 
curses the luckless student in the 
bitterness of his heart He looks very 
hke a vulture in the lamphght, with 
lus long, sharp beak of a nose, his 
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yellow dned face, his long shrivelled 

neck, and his large staring eyes, as 
he bustles to his bookshelves for re- 
ferences, writes down notes m a 
handwriting that looks lke Greek, 
or compares volumes that almost 
break his old rascally back to hft 

If Van Os trips but once to-morrow, 
woe be to him, for the professor’s 
vanity 1s hurt he hnows that he 
will look small m the eyes of the 
students, and, worse still, mn the eyes 
of his brother professors The pon- 
derous Dr Schmidt will smile at his 
perplexity , the envious professor of 
ervil law will chuchle over his wine 
at Hartwig’s defeat Confusion !—xt 
makes him stamp and curse only to 
think of 1% 

A knock at the door! 

The professor, with one finger in 
a Lexicon, testily cnes, ‘ Away! I 
didn’t rmg, what do you want ”’ 

But it is no servant, it is Dr 
Pinkoff who puts his kind, gossiping 
head in at the door, smulmg at the 
professor’s abstracion The doctor 
1s, however, scarcely at his ease 

‘Itis not John, itis I, Mr Pro- 
fessor Pray don’t apologize A 
chair ? thank you What, at 1t still? 
and the Byzantine histonans, too, I 
see those rather tough fellows, that 
my young fmnend Van Os, whom I 
have just been calling on, has nearly 
addled his brains over ’” 

‘Hang this busybody,’ thought 
Hartwig to himself, as he blandly 
waved his hand, and remarked that 
he was merely just glancing over his 
old favou1ites to wile away an hour 
Rascal'—he had never read them 
over before, and had had to buy 
them for the occasion, being afraid 
of bemg seen to read them openly 
at the university hbrary 

‘Be gentle with him,’ said the 
doctor 

‘With whom, doctor ?’ 

* With ney poor fiiend, Van Os 
You know, professor, whom I mean 
He has been overtaxing his braim ’ 

‘Is it true he drinks, doctor ?’ said 
Hartwig, maliciously 

‘ Drinks!—not a more temperate 
youth in all Leyden—hves on tea 
and barley-water Rubbish’ 

‘Then it is not true he muddles 
himself with oprum ?’ 

‘Not a word ofit Stuff?” 
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* Nor that he secretly gambies ?’ 

‘ Bah! Nonsense!’ 

‘ Nor that slander so generally cir- 
culated about the tavern-keeper’s 
da ter nm Lillypot Street ?’ 

* The greatest he the father of hes 
ever told, professor Iam surprised 
that you should hsten to such lying 
gossips. I am astouished at your 
on to retail such paltry slan- 


*‘ Brute" thought the doctor. 

‘ And your object in honouring me 
with this visit, doctor” said Hart- 
wig, dnily and sarcastically 

‘My object was mmple,’ rephed 
tho doctor, somewhat nettled. ‘I 
am not hypocrite enough to pretend, 
Mr Professot, that this 1s a mere visit 
ofceremony 1 come, as the medical 
adviser of my joung friend Van Os, 
to mnform you, as his exammmng 
master, that he 1s at present labour- 
img under nervous symptoms that 
are gcrous in the cxtieme His 
bram has been overtaxed Is es- 
traordinary memory 18 roused to a 
dangerous and feverish degree of 
acuteness If the stram 1s main- 
tamed, serious harm must ensue 
Having informed you of this, I have 
discharged my duty, Mr Professor, 
and unwilbng further to trespass on 
time so well spent’ (here the mis- 
ehievous doctor glanced malhcously 
at the phalanx of Byzantine histo- 
rians), ‘I wish you a very good 
evening ” 

* Good evening, doctor ” 

‘ Good evening, Mr Professor’ 

“Good evenmg, doctor Good 
Tow poht I hen th 

ow polite e are when the 
hate each sie = sf 

“Can he have meant that allusion 
to the accursed Byzantine histonans 
as a blow at me*’ thought the 
shanna *‘ But I'll be revenged 

pertinent puppy of a student! 
I know his w pomts now, and 
it 711 go hard but I send him out 
- a pene crestfallen A Ittle 

rain fever will do the puppy good, 
and teach him to pares ine learn- 
ing of his superiors 
* 


111. 
It is the evenmg of the first day 
of the exammations, and a crowd of 
be-gowned, tared-looking students, 
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with books under ther arms, are 
passing out of the schools. Sud- 
denly through the midst of them, 

ying no heed to greetings, with 

owncast eyes and abstracted, un- 
certain walk, steals a tall, gaunt 
student m a gown rustier and older 
than any one else’s It 1s Van Os, 
the best man of that day’s examma~ 
tion <A buzz of applause arises as 
he ghdes through the crowd, yet he 
neither bows nor turns, but, stealhng 
across the school quadrangie, das- 
appears through the low barred 
gate leading to the ‘ Hundred Pipes 
Court’ 


‘ Vll tell you exactly how it was,” 
said Hock, the loudest-voiced ad- 
mirer of Van Os, and therefore the 
leader of the speakers ‘ When we 
first eight went mto the schools, and 
chose our books, Van Os took all 
Aristotle for his Science, ten of the 
Fathers for his Divinity, the Greek 
tragedians for Poetry, and all the 
Byzantine Instomans for Hustory. 
By Jovo! sir, a murmur of appro- 
bation spread round even among the 
very examining masters As for us 
seven, we gave a cheer which that 
beast Hartwig imstantly stopped, 
sticking his gimlet eye specially 
into me—tor I had given a 1egular 
“~wiew halioo”’—for Hartwig, seeing 
that Van Os might not, perhaps, fall 
to hun, had changed his seat, and sat 
opposite to him, giving him such a 
look of spite as I never saw before, 
exccpt when I once caught a weasel 
in a trap’ 

‘ Then——’ began Vanderhorn. 

‘ Be qmet, Vanderhorn, you never 
let any one speak but yourself 

t are you laughing at, you fel- 
lows? Then came the awful long 
passages from Berosius, Constantine, 
—Porphyrogenitus, and a score of 
other more than _half-forgotten 
authors However, Hartwig was at 
last fanly beaten off If he asked 
for the name of a bishop of such a 
city, AD 300, Van Os would give him 
a short history of the whole Anan 
confioversy , and if he imquwred 
what a stratopsedarch was, Van Os 
rephed with three pages of mpenal 
etiquette from Codmus How red 
the brute of a professor did get! If 
he wanted a sentence m Greek Van 
Os rephed m Hebrew. In fact, he 
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—but, save us! here comes Hartwig 
hunself ’ 


It was indeed the wrathful pro- 
fessor, who, just then emerging fiom 
the door of the schools, appeared 
with fluttermg gown hhe a great 
bird of prey among a flock of crows 

‘Begone, he cried, ‘to your 
rooms, msolent Ephebi, and spend 
every moment mn gettimg ready for 
to-morrow’s examuation, for which 
all of you are at piesent so unpre- 
paicd Hoch, to yow multiplica- 
thon table, sir 1 will have no 
seditious whispenng m ths Uni- 
versit}, no idle putisanships Be- 
gone, idlo and factious striplings, or 
tremble for to-morrow ’ 

*‘ By St Barabbas" said Hock, as 
the professor strode away with 
swelling brow and flushed face, ‘ I 
wouldn’t give a bad groat for my 
chance if I get m the claws of that 
black Iknte to-morrow All I wish 
is, that there was some mode of 
taiong Tuchd im pills I say, jou 
men, let’s give the professor a cat’s 
concert under his window the night 
We pass’ 

‘Wait till then, Hock,’ shly sug- 
gested Vanderhorn, calmly, and with 
a sea-sick sort of smile 


Iv 

It was the last day of the examina- 
tions, and the students were at fall 
work m the schools The four 
masters were bending over piles of 
papers, or consulting notes, to test 
the accuracy of special phrases 
Hartwig, irritated and flushed, sat a 
httle apart from the rest, restlessly 
turnmg over the pages of the 
*Alexiad ’ of Anna Comnena, whose 
book he had but yesterday 
z0ad Van Os persisted m an- 
swering every question m an elabo- 
sate and tnumphant manne: Any 
one might see im the eager, restless 
eye of the hard-hearted professor, m 
his dry lps and feverish manner, an 
imsatiate desire for revenge upon the 
bold youth who had dared to nval 
the learnmg of a leader of the Uni- 
versity He tmed to conceal this 
feehng, but he could not dhere 
was malice m the very way he 
mibbed his pen, turned ovei his 
book, and piled up his volumes of 
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references It was easy to see, as 
Hock whispered to Bredeiode, tha‘ 
Hartwig had come to the school 
that day determined to leave no 
stone unturned to discomfit, mo1- 
fafy, and disgrace the youthful oppo- 
nent who had entered the arena—a 
very David, a puny youth, agamst 
him, the Gohath of scholastic leain- 


ing, 

Van Os was all this time sithne 
as if utterly unconscious of the flame 
he had kindled im the breast of the 
professo. His head was bumned im 
his hands, his book lay open, bu‘ 
unheeded, before hrm, and his facc 
was pale as that of a corpse Start- 
ing at the harsh summons of the 
professor, he hastily rose, and1icidim 
a low, stammermg voice a shoxt 
thesis on Gnosticism, wirtten tuo 
piove Ins power of Lat compo- 
pltion 

‘Read it louder, sir,’ shouted 
Hartwig, ‘and not m that mum- 
bling voice we hive quite cnough 
to enduro, without jour addmg to 
our annoyances by bad reading’ 

Van Os read louder, and m a 
wealy and broken voice soon con- 
cluded the thesis 

‘ Now, sir,’ said Hartwig savagely, 
‘as I have not heard one word of 
the last three pages of your ad- 
murable thesis, let us renew our yes- 
terday’s exammaton—the Pauhcian 
heres}, aS 1eviewed in the pages oi 
the learned Photius and others 
Are you ieady? Your thesis shows 
that you have already skimmed the 
subject ’” 

‘ Yes, I am ready,’ exclaamed Van 
Os, mn a volce unusual and that 
seemed to quiver his eyes, too, had 
now assumed a singularly heavy ap- 


ce 

The examimation recommenced in 
Hartwig’s loudest and most impe- 
rious voice, fo1 he felt that the hou 
of Van Os’s triumph was approach- 
mg—yet perhaps thought that he 
might find an opportunity for at 
least one sly thrust or hurttul blow 

‘ Now, sir, relate to us the progress 
of the gradual corruption of the 
Gnostics mto the odious sect of the 
Manichzeans ’ 

Van Os was dumb—he was evi- 
dently at fault—every one looked 
up astonished at his silence 
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* What, young man! does all your 
learmmg not enable you to answer 
80 simple a question as that?’ 

Van Os was stall silent. 

‘Let us then try you again, mr; 
I fear your knowledge 1s shallower 
than I thought. In what century 
did Sylvanus found the sect of the 
Paulicians ? Now, sir, let me hear 

Van Os looked lost for a moment, 
and then replied in a timid voice, 
‘The sixteenth or seven. . Here 
he stammered, stopped, and burst 
into tears. 

‘You hear, you hear, gentlemen, 
the senseless reply of this rash 
seohst! sad Hartwig, turnmg his 
face, red and swollen with triumph, 
towards his brother examiners. 

‘ Really, brother professor,’ said 
one of them, ‘I thimk you should 
be more lement to an overworked 
student The young man 1s evidently 
iiij—you see he 18 111.’ 

‘I need no one to tell me my 
duties,’ said Hartwig fiercely to his 
kind colleague 

‘Now then, si,’ turning agam 
fiercely to Van Os, ‘ before I close 
these books with shame and asto- 
nishment at your accursed and most 
crafty ignorance, let me ask you, 
What were the six capital errors of 
the Paulicians as distinguished from 
those of the Gnostics ?’ 

Van Os did not answer 

‘Is this to be cndured, gentle- 
men? this insolence of a Am 
I to be bearded by a poor pretender 
to learnmg hke this—am I ? 
The fellow knows nothing "’ 

But the ternble solution of Van 
Os’s conduct was only too near at 
hand. Brederode, while the pro- 
fessor was still storming, had gently 
touched. his fnend’s shoulder, and 
m a low voice exhorted him not to 
irritate a man whose powers of mis- 











chief were so great Hock, at the 
other side, was landly entreatmg 
him not to let a base enemy obtam 
so sudden and complete a triumph 
over him. 

Suddenly poor Van Os rose, and 
filmging both his hands above his 
head gave a wild, ghastly scream, 
and fell senseless on the floor. _ 

When they raised him they raised 
an tdwot—his mmd had gone for 
ever. Singing, gibbermg, and howl- 
ing, they led him to his room. The 
overtaxcd bram had at last given 
way The bowl was broken at the 
fountain 

Van Os died two months after the 
fatalday Professor Hartwig’s com- 
ment upon the event was, that ‘he 
sco always said the fellow was 


In spite of being, like Hock, igno- 
mimously ‘ plucked’ by the ruthless 
professor, Brederode proved to be a 
elever, generous fellow with a good 
heart. He ‘adopted’ (as he called 
it) Ins poor frend’s mother, and 
tended her with all the affection of a 
son. He eventually went to Java to 
look after the Van Os estate, and 
there became a flourishing merchant 
As for the cruel professor, he grew 
more selfish and overbearing every 
day, and eventually died unpitied 
and unwept, even by his old housc- 
keeper, to whom he left no annuity. 

As for poor Hock, he betook him- 
self to the study of medicine, and, 
acquitting himself creditably in the 
Leyden Hospital, soon became a 

er of Dr. Pinkoff, with whom 
he had contracted the closest friend- 


ship. 
Ed az a ak 


Other men now dream and study 
in that quiet room in the ‘ Hundred 
Pipes Court,’ but the name of poor 
Van Os 1s long ago sash ee a 
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AN AFTERNOON AT ‘THE ACADEMY,’ 


d tae exhibition of pictures at the 
Royal Academy this season 
may be justly considered above the 
average m point of merit, and doubt- 
less 1t was the wish of every one who 
contributed that Ins work should 
be, this year especially, a fair repre- 
sentative of ns skill and fellowship 
mn that Bntish school which now 
bids fair to rival, 1f not surpass, any 
other of modern days. Hundreds 
of foreign artists will learn for the 
first time m 1862 that the slovenly 
sketchy manner which they have 
hitherto associated with Enghsh 
painting is almost unknown among 
us at the present time; that 1f we 
do not affect the hewigkert of Stemle 
and Overbeck, or the classic spirit 
of Delaroche—if we lack the power 
of Kaulbach and the mvention of 
Vernet—we have nsmg up among us 
a school of naturalist painters al- 
ready capable of great things, be- 
cause they have wisely looked upon 
art as a means rather than an end, 
and beginning at the mght starting- 

oint, have preferred honest truth 
a meretricious beauty, and historic 
accuracy to the tmcks of ‘ compo- 
sition ’ 

The first notable picture in the 
Royal Academy Catalogue is No 4, 
a group of figures at a dinner-table, 
mn which the artist (Mr H T. Wells) 
has introduced the portrait of his 
late wife, the talented lady whose 
Bella Veneziana of last year’s Exhi- 
bition was the object of much ad- 
miration. This fact has lent the 
work in question additional interest ; 
apart from which, however, 1t would 
have attracted attention from the 
masterly and unconventional treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Mr Paton’s Lullaby (7) by a sin- 
gular coincidence occupies the same 
cr gon which his Luther at Erfurt 

eld on & previous occasion; and, 
widely different as the themes are, 
there 1s great similarity of style be- 
tween their artistic quahties. <A 
mother bends over her child, who 
lies dozing on her lap, to strike a 
few chords on an organ by way of 
soothing it to sleep. The mcident 
1s a pretty one, and, saving a hittle 


tendency to hardness in flesh-paint- 
ing, Mr. Paton im this picture may 
be said to hold his ground. 

The Trial of a Sorceress (17), by 
P F. Poole, R.A , though novel and 
interesting as a subject, 1s, to our 
mind, somewhat imharmonious in 
colour. Prussian blue, orange, rus- 
set-brown, and pea-green are scat- 
tered over the canvas indiscnmi- 
nately, and there 1s a sort of loose- 
ness in the composition which inter- 
feres with our appreciation of its 
merit in other respects. 

Mr Sant quits the field of por- 
traiture this year to pamt that epi- 
sode of Steele’s early life which 
Mr Thackeray has quoted from 
‘The Tatler’ (20). Poor Dick’s 
father lhes im his coffin, while 
he, child-hke, has been busy with 
his battledore in the very chamber 
of death. His mother, in a paroxysm 
of grief, hangs over him to whisper, as 
a mother only could, the reason why 
he lacks his playmate. 

Perhaps 1t 1s a pity such subjects 
should chosen for ilustration. 
Similar scenes at a play make one feel 
exceedingly uncomfortable on this 
side the footights. The reason is evi- 
dent If the mmuitation be a false or 
affected one, we can but laugh; if, on 
the other hand, our sympathies are 
roused we can only feel that we are 
intruding upon private sorrow, and 
wish to retire with all speed. 

Retained for the Defence (51) 18 & 
clever genre picture by Mr Morgan, 
representing an honest clodhopper 
introduced to the barmster who 1s to 
conduct his case by a downy-looking 
attorney who holds the brief. The 
advocate’s half-suppressed smile and. 
knowing air, contrasted with the 
puzzled look of his rustic chent, are 
well rendered, and the careful treat- 
ment of the whole subject is such as 
to render this little pamting a 
popular one. 

Mr. J. C. Moore sends the Portrait 
of a Capri Girl (53), one of those 
bewitching syrens of the Mediter- 
ranean whose charms young painters 
never tire m praismg. A finely- 
chiselled face; a delicate, but unmuis- 
takably southern complexion ; a clear 
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and kind blue eye; and a placid 
brow surmounted by mech brown 
locks which cluster a@ la Gircque 
around her head; are uot these 
enough to make one pitch one’s tent 
in Capri and live contented with 
Jacinta on fifty pounds a year? In 
Mr. Moore’s portrait we trace the 
dehcate manipulation of a water- 
colour artist, and, mdcved, there are 
qualities in this picture which could 
hardly have been obtamcd without 
previous study in that school. 

Provate and Confidentud 1s the 
title given by Mr. Henley to a 
cleverly -treated little picture (59) of 
two young ladies reaching a Ictter im 
@ wood The subject ws not an 
mabihous one, butit the heads were 
as well painted as the dresses it 
mught take preccdence of iany 
more pretentious works 

No one can help icstfying to 
Mr Roberts’ slull as an mterprcter 
of architectural beauty who evanuncs 
with attention the sx pamtmgs 
wluch he contnbutes this ycar, but 
his efiicts are otten obtained at a 
sacrifice of truth m representation : 
and im the first of the lst (63) he 
has adopted what Mr Ruskin has 
called Turncuuan topography to no 
small extent. In other words, no 
one ever saw the Houses of Parla- 
ment group well from any spot until 
he steod m the East Room of the 
Royal Academy. 

There 1s much in the treatment 
of Mr. Faed’s New Wars to an Uld 
Soldius (64) which reminds one of 
Phillips’s colourmg, but the draw- 
ing and sentament of the picture are 
characteristic of the artist alone, 
and fully justify the praise he has 
received for it. The scene is laid m 
the intenior of an Enghsh cottage, 
where a buxom goodwife reads to 
her old father, who sits dozmg m 
lus chair, the latest mtelbgence of 
some recent war. Perhaps the news 
may date from Scutari, perhaps from 
Lucknow. At all events, the old 
soldier plamly shows by his apathy 
that /2s fightimg days are over, what- 
ever may be the future aspirations 
of the grandchild who sits upon his 
knee. The mgenuty with which 
Mr. Faed has managed the ord: 
nanly unpicturesque interior of a 
macdern Iinglish cotinge is very 
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creditable, and the worn stnped 
cover to the arm-chair 18 a valuable 
ACCESBOLY. 

All who value Mr. Mulready’s 
powers of drawing will rejoice to see 
this—we say it with all due respect 
—this ‘ old master’ stall represented 
in Trafalgar Square. The West 
Indian negro in No 73 who 1s un- 
consciously tughtemnmg an Enchsh 
child i 1ts mother’s arms by offer- 
Ing it a toy, 1s painted with great 
attention to form and colour, and 18 
a fair example of what artistic beauty 
may be tound in huinan ughness. 

Notic to QGiat (79) 1s one of those 
episodes 1n Imsh cabm hfe wluch 
Mr. Nichol illustrates with a mixed 
sense of humour and pathos. A 
family group 1s here represented sit- 
time round the bed of a sick cinid 
winle a bali entets to distain. 
The tenant, and father of the invalid, 
scowls at the mtruder, who stands 
he.tating on the threshold, half 
1estiamned an the execution of hus 
offce, perhaps by s;mpathy with 
the sufferers, but as probably out of 
respect to the stout mopstick which 
the ‘ goodman’ has clutched in ns 
despair. <At the toot of the bed a 
withered beldame raises a crucifix 
above her m supplication o1 cdefi- 
anee The bailitt’s greatcoat 1s of 
the genuine ‘ Coppalecn’ type, and 
all the details are worked out with 
care and feelin 

Of Mr Wallis’s two pictures (80 
and 268) we prefer the latter Sir 
Walter Raleigh hghtmg his pipe at 
his study wmdow 1s surely 2 plea- 
santer theme than Chmstopher Mar- 
lowe’s dismal end, but we muss m 
both that delicate finish and poetic 
feeling which dis ed the au- 
thor’s early work, The Death of Chat- 
tertor. 

The Acre by the Sea (81) is one of 
three scenes, all of which Mr Hook 
has treated with his usual fidelity. 
Pure and unaffected m style, and 
thoroughly national m choice of sub- 
ject, Mr. Hook may safely adhere 
to our and our island for illus- 
tration. Stil, perhaps, a shght de- 
viation from the hne of imeidents 
which he selects might occasionally 
develop his powers in a new hght, 
and would certainly be regarded by 
the public with interest. 
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There are two 1oyal portraits in 
this room—one of the late Prmnce 
Consort (74) m a mulitary umiorm, 
as Colonel of the Honourable Artl- 
lery Company, painted by subscrip- 
tion for the 1egiment by Mr Middle- 
ton , the other of the Piimce of 
Wales in his academical robes, by 
Sir John Gordon (199) = ‘‘Lhe latter 
is verv successful as a Lheness and 
up to the average of such works im 
point of ment 

In dhe Battle of Naseby (86) Mr 
Cooper has done his best to rm pre- 
sent that mextmcable contusion of 
men ho1ses, smoke, standards prhes, 
and arquebuses which we my sup- 
pose to be tvpical of this incident in 
the Civil War We say tyze al, for 
it 1s nmpossible to judge of battle 
pieces by any standard of proba- 
bility Tiom the earlest times 
such representations were conven- 
tfionil = Lhe hero of the dvy must 
be m heroic iuttitude If he be 
mounted, his charge: must piance 
put uesgucly There must be one 
terrific hand-to-hand cncounter such 
as may be studicd wt Astley’s Am- 
pluthcatre Gallant young officers 
in the ‘mddle distance’ alwajs 

mt to the enemy with their sword 
and and wave thcir men on with 
their left Such are the incidents 
noticeable on canvas dedicated to 
the god of war, and by poetical 
lacense accepted as illustrations of a 
scene from which, if we could see it 
in grim reality, we should turn 
away m horror and disgust 

Both Mr Cooper m his picture, 
and Mr Desanges m his Battle cf 
fnkermann (433) have, however, 
shown great skill m the artistic 
treatment of their subjects 

After glancing at Mr Earl’s clever 
little Puppres at Play (87), and Mr 
Pettie’s coarsely painted but effective 
Scene fiom the Monastery (88), we 
come to (100) David and Jonathan, 
by Mr Albert Moore, a young artist 
whose taste evidently leads him to 
select subjects fram the Old Testa- 
ment m preference to others <A 
good drawing of his, Elyah hAunning 
to Jezreel before Ahab’s Chariot, was 
last year hung out of sight, and we 
are glad to see that is work this 
season is better appreciated, but it 
is unfortunately an lustration of 
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what a pamwnter must endure who 218 
determincd not to sacnihce hw love 
of low-toned colour by working up 
to ‘Exhibition pitch ’ 

The Sweep (108), by Ma Hardy, 
will find 1 host of adminis among 
young ladies and gentlemen just 
cntaamg ther teens Our svoty 
hero his just begun his opcrations 
im the chimney-corne: of a homely 
cottage, before which hangs the 
sable dripeiv which tradition asso- 
civics with two hitchen forhs Itis 
evidently very carly m the mornmg 
for. the tiny banns who occupy a 
bed1oom near have onlv just tumbled 
out of bed to look at hm The 
accessorics in this httle picture aro 
cactully and honestly studicd, and 
the action of the childien natural 
and unaffected 

Odalis yue (120) Deeidedly the 
most succcssful of Mr Icie¢hton’s 
pictuies smnce the procession of Ci- 
mabues Mafvonna Objcction may 
be made to the voluptuous character 
of the subject but there can be no 
doubt that it 19 1cepresentcd with a 
wondiously hecn sense of Oriental 
ab nd n, without the least approach 
to vulganty When Horace sings 
in Lydiis piaise his cnthusiam may 
carry him bcyond the bounds of pro- 
priety, but we cannot help adminng 
the beauty of his verse 

it 18 cumous how Leighton and 
Millais, who started upon precisely 
opposite principles of art, seem to 
be gradually assimilating in style of 
execution There 1s scarcely any- 
thing of so-called pree-Raphaeltism 
proper left in the quondam leader of 
that school, whue Mr Leighton, who, 
im 1856, painted drapery m pure co- 
lour without the shghtest reference 
to material, has this year elaborately 
worked out the pattern of a waist- 
scarfon his Odalsque, and studied 
so accurately the subtleties of colour 
im the fan of peacock’s feathers which 
she holds m her hand, that one 
might almost suppose him to have 
become a convert to the doctrines of 
his severer brethren 

Checkmate (126) 1s the name which 
Mr Horsley has given to a cleverly- 
wrought picture, representing the 
dining-hall of an old Tudor mansion, 
occupied by mmates dressed in the 
costume of the seventeenth century. 
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An old Cavalier and his lady are 
playing at chess, while two young 
people, probably their daughter and 

er lover, are flirting in the back- 
ground. An elder sister seems 
anxious to divert attention from the 
loving pair, and an impudent young 
page poeps at them from behind a 
screen. he mse en scene 18 admi-~ 
rable, the picturesque furmiture of 
the time well rendered, and tho 
whole effect that of a pleasmg com- 
position 

Mr. A. Hughes has taken Tenny- 

son’s hnes— 

‘It is the litle rift within the lute, 

That by and-by will make the masic mute, 

And ever widening slowly silence all—’ 


as the text for a sermon which he 
preaches to us in not altogether in- 
teligible language. A young lady, 
m that purple robe which P R B’s 
so love to depict, 1s reclmmg by the 
side of a brook, with a lute which 
lies 1dle beside her, and across the 
strings of which are scattered blue 
bells. In the distance a hunter and 
dog approach. The scene 21s laid in 
the depth of a forest, and is pro- 
bably an accurate study from na- 
ture. Mr. Hughes’s name alone 1s 
sufficient to attract attention to the 
pa which seems, however, to 

somewhat wanting in motive 

The Invention of the Combing Ma- 
chine (135), by Mr Elmore, has the 
honour of bemg the ‘ eye-picture’ 
this year, and, owmg both to the 
choice of subject and the manner m 
which it has been handled, 1s hkely 
to acquire populanty The inge- 
nious mechanic Heilman 1s repre- 
sented sitting at his homely fireside, 
epee by his ee oe of 
whom, a bloommg girl of eighteen, 
stands m boddice and petticoat be- 
fore a glass ar the fair tresses 
which fall Inxuriantly around her 
shoulders. Heilman turns round to 
look at her with an expression full 
of thought and care, yet in which 
one can read an honest pride in his 
daughter’s beauty. There 1s no vul- 
pal elation, no ‘ eureka ’-shouting 
1ere, but carnest hope and workman- 
like sagacity are wnitten in the in- 
ventor’s face. 

Mr. Ansdell’s Excelsior (136) is an 
ambitious picture, about which opi- 
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nions may be divided, but none can 
help praismg the masterly manner 
in which his St Bernard’s dogs have 
been painted, nor—1if comparisons 
were not odious— preferring this 
work to the Hunted Slaves which he 
exhibited last year : 

If Mr. Poynter had sent anything 
less celestial than Heaven's Messenger 
(138) to the Royal Academy, he 
might have reason to complain of 
its beng hung so high; but the 
effect of that fair and fleeting angel 
1s, perhaps, finer where it 1s than if 
crowded by more earthly subjects 
on ‘the lne’ Mr Poynter has 
chosen for illustration the graphic 
lanes of Dante im the ‘ Inferno,’ 
canto 1x .— 

* Now o’er the turbid waves there came a sound 
As of a mighty crashing, fraught with fear, 
Which shook both shores throughout the vast 


profound— 
% a a ok 


Sv saw I full a thousand spirits lost, 

Fleeing before the face of One who o cr 

The Stygian wave, with feet unmorsten’d, 
crossed,’ 


The stern yet beautiful features of 
the angelic messenger contrast won- 
derfully with the wnthimg horror of 
the lost spints in the Styguian lake , 
but 1f we admire the skill of the 
Enghsh painter, we must shudder 
at the theology of the Itahan poet. 
The Bunch of Blue LIivbbons (144) 
is another work by the same artist, 
remarkable for the interest with 
which he has managed to invest or- 
dinary material, and also for the fide- 
lity to nature which every portion of 
the picture exhibits 
hat can be said in sufficient 
praause of Sir Galahad*® We do not 
now allude to the courage and vir- 
tues of the virgnm kmght, but to 
Mr. Watts’s noble realization of the 
poet laureate’s hero (141) No de- 
scription 1s appended to the title, but 
probably these lnes suggested the 
‘motive’ of 1ts composition — 
. ‘When down the stormy crescent grows, 
A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 
T hear a noise of hymns. 
Then by some secret shrine I ride, 
I hear a voice—but none are there— 
The stalls are void—the doors are wide, 


The tapers burning fair.’ 
* 7 2 * 


‘TENNYSON. 


* 
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The young and doughty kmght 
stands m an attitude of devotion be- 
side his steed m the mndst of shady 
wood, his auburn hair releved against 
a white cloud which 1s passing over 
a deep blue sky. ‘The colour, grace, 
and refinement of this picture have 
reminded some of Titian, and, indeed, 
there are qualities 1n 1t which would 
do credit to any age. 
There 1s a charming portrait of 
a pretty child, the Lady Hlizabeth 
Grosvenor, by Mr. Cholmondeley 
(149), which 1s well worthy of no- 
tice In 162, The Chancel of the Col- 
legrute Church of St. Paul at Antwerp, 
‘we again recognize the facile but too 
careless touch of David Roberts , and 
193, lrobsnson Crusoe bringing stores 
from the Wreck, is a subject which 
has allowed Mr Roffe an opportu- 
nity of mdulgmg m a gorgeous 
sunset 
For some reason or other which a 
capricious public can alone explain, 
Mhillais’s smaller pictures this 
year attract more attention than the 
more pretentious Jiansom, which 
hangs in the East Room Perhaps 
some slight mmpatience 1s shown at 
the mysteriousness of the subject, 
which few of the oi zroAAo Can com- 
prehend Perhaps we have been so 
Jong accustomed to associate Mr 
Millais’s genius with the action of 
two figures, that we forget him m 
an ample and dramatic group. There 
is much to admire m 198—great 
feeling for colour, accurate drawing, 
and an absence of all conventional 
absurdities. The head of the young 
man to the left is a fair sample of 
healthy Enghsh beauty; the action 
of the children chngimg to their fa- 
ther 1s pretty and unaffected; but 
the heart of the public 1s away in 
the Middle Room with the fair-haired. 
English girl and the honest country 
squire, whose paternal affection on 
one side and duty on the other unite 
in such a conflict as fathers alone can 
know. Trust Me (269) 1s a picture 
which appeals at once to national 
tastes and sympathies, but 1t also 1s 
a work of igh artistic merit. Mr. 
Millais’s other picture, The Woman 
seeking for a Prece of Money (309) re- 
sembles his earher efforts in senti- 
ment as much as it differs from them 
in execution. Could any one have 
believed that the naturalist pamter 


of the Huquenots and the Order of 
Release would have expressed himself 
to-day m the Rembrandtish sketch 
from which one must stand back to 
enjoy its effect ? 

207, Lhe Water Drinkers, 18 one, 
and perhaps the most pleasing, of 
four bnilhantly-pamted pictures 11- 
lustratang those mecidents mm Spanish 

sant-hfe with which Mr J. Phil- 
ps’s name has so long been asso- 
ciated There is, perhaps, a slight 
tendency to coarseness i his method 
of pamtmg which is more than 
usually noticeable this season, but 
his colour 1s as lovely and as truth- 
fulasever, and there 1s some excuse 
for brush (and lance) wielded care- 
lessly when no rival will enter the 
lists m competition 

Mr Prinsep tells us Ziow Branca 
Capello sought to poison her B: other- 
an-law, the Cardinal de Aediri, m a 
work (216) which has been the 
subject of much ignorant and vul- 
gar cntcism We regard it as 
the earnest effort of a young and 
rising painter, who 1s enamoured of 
a school which 1s characterized at 
once by its power and simplicity. 
The journahst who the other day 
seornfully compared it to the pro- 
ductions of early Italian art, was 
probably unaware that he was paying 
a high compbment to its author 
Faults there may be, no doubt, nits 
execution, but they are those which 
arise from inexperience rather than 
from want of taste or lack of pais; 
and we shall be much mustaken if 
Mr Prmsep does not by-and-by 
fulfil the predictions of those who 
have augured favourably of his 
talents. 

The Star of Bethlehem (217), by 
Mr. Leighton, although it has cer- 
tain qualities which are happily 
diagnostic of the artist’s hand, makes 
one regret that this paimter 1s not 
content with inspirations of a less 
ethereal kind, and from which he has 
hitherto derived his popularity. The 
conditions and treatment of relhgious 
art in this country are matters which 
are yet involved in doubt; and, with 
some very few exceptions, we have 
no painter who could treat such sub- 
jects without inchnmg to affectation. 
Even Mr. Herbert, renowned for ec- 
clemastical sentiment, illustrates the 
Divine precept and parable by a 
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landscape, to which his monks are but 
accessories, and indicates the allegory 
less by human action in his picture 
than by the voice of lower Nature 
in those sheaves of yellow corn. 

Mr. Calderon 1s certainly becoming; 
a favourite of the British pubhe 
His After the Battle (243) represents 
the intenor of a rustic cottage mto 
which some soldiers, dressed m the 
costuine of the last contury, have just 
entered, after pillaging the neigh- 
bounng hamlet, and ure cunously 
inspecting a poor, friendless, and per- 
haps orphan child, who sits on an 
inverted cradle, lunonking moie shy 
than teirificd. Indeed, the ‘cnemy ’ 
appear inclined to treat hin very 
lInndly, and there 1s a Jook of com- 
passion in the drummer boy’s face 
which suggests the idea that he 
ynny be thuuking of old days, before 
he entered on bis martial hie, and 
when he sat, as young as tls httle 
prisoner, upon his mother’s knec— 
not many years ago. 

alutimn (259) 18 the name of a 
small picture by Mr Gale, 2m which 
he has done his best to rende1 a very 
homely subject interestng An old 
farm labourer hes reposimg m the 
shadow of a corn sheaf at harvest 
tune Apwt from the catreme ac- 
curacy with which this little study 
has been madc, there 1s something 
iw the lanes of the old man’s face 
typical of honest rural industry, 
such as one dots not often find m 
the sham bucolicism of Cockney 
* gesso.’ 

Mr Holroyd contributes two views 
in Capri—that imexhaustable mune 
of picturesque matenal— 445, fore- 
noon and 318, Aftianocn. Although 
they will not bear companson with 
the larger work of Mr. J. C. Moore, 
viz., Capra from the south ade of the 
Istand (975), which really leaves 
nothing to be desired m truth and 
grace, yet they bear evidence of 
close study and smcere appreciation 
of the lovely scenery with which 
this favoured spot abounds. 

The dramatic action m Keeping 
Company, by Mr Horsley, 1s not 
quite intelhgible. The scene 1s lad 
outside that sort of cottage with 
which the god of loves traditionally 
agacciated. There 1s a rustic in- 
amorato, who champs a straw, and 
leera half tenderly, half milkily upon 
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Ins sweetheart, a silly-loolong maid, 
who 1s tying a knot m her hand- 
kerchicf. Paterfamulias, represented 
by a bluff old countryman, leans 
over the cottage gate to smoke his 
pipe and watch the issue of cvents, 
while a buuom young widow snules 
down upun the group from a garret 
window. Perhaps one nught take 
more interest in the picture if its 
motive were more transparent 

We are glad to find Mr HE O’ Neil 
for once forsaking the ‘seusation’ 
school of modern incident, which 
the pubhe had alinost grown to be- 
lheve was his peculiar calling. Mury 
Stuat?’s Burcwell to rance (337) 18,5 
theatrically speaking, an eifective 
tableau—the costumes and ‘ pro- 
perties’’ are carefully studied, while 
f£0me of the charactei~, especially 
that of the principal figure in the 
foreground (i the gunwale may be 
£0 designated) are drawn with great 
ariastic power Some poetical lLieense 
must be conceded to the painter as 
far as naval archilecture 13 con- 
cerned, but great skill has been 
shown in the picturesque arrange- 
ment of the brocaded canopy which 
shelters the youthful queen and her 
attendanis — and all things con- 
sidered, Mr. O’ Neil may be fairly con- 
gratulated on a ‘hit.’ 

The transition from a gaily-ngged 
galley of the sixteenth century to 
@ common fishing-smack of the pre- 
sent day, 18 not too sudden to pre- 
yent us from admirmg Mr. Hook’s 
Tiawlers (357), and the agreeable 
fidehty with which every comple- 
ment of the picture — from the 
weather-beaten Cornishmen to the 
net laden with flounders, skate, brill, 
and other denizens of the ocean—has 
been Fee 

361 18 a charming hittle study 
of a young girl bearmg a handsome 
medizeval casket, which Mr Sandys 
has called, Keng FPelles’ Daughter 
unth the Vessel of the Sancqraal (the 
subject 1s from the ‘ Mort d’Arthur’). 
The rich auburn hair, cunnmegly re- 
heved by a peep of her blue head- 
caters sae eae eeupy a tones 
m po , have attracted many 
admurers 


The Keturn of a@ Pilgrim from 
Mecca (372), by Mr. Goodall, 1s 
painted with his usual felicity. One 
wonders, m looking at this artist’s 
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work, that with handling so very 
faeile the result should be so nght 
Whether judged for its agiceable 
distmbutzon of hght and shadc, its 
merits in pomt ot colom, 01 as a 
faithful represcntation of the pectu- 
reszue side of Omnental hte, this 
picture is entitled to great piaise 
But mgher perceptive qualities are 
shown 1n the mdolent apathy of the 
black slave who 1s distributing alms, 
and in the action of the beggar (who 
walks hike a blind man) as he solicits 
the luxurious penitent’s bounty 

There 1s gieat artistic mert m 
Mr Caicks Nightiy Care (380), 
in which a young mother is repre- 
sented giving her sickly child a 
draught of water But it may be 
questioned whether the subject has 
suffeient interest to wallant the 
painting of not over-clean bed linen, 
and a petticoat which ought to have 
been at the wash Still it is better 
to err on this side than mn the over- 
spruce neutness of Mr Dobson’s 
children (381), who are examuung 2 
picture-book with a discietion be- 
yond their years 

(379) In the Poor Fhip ng the 

200 , we notice great imitation of 
1 aed’s manner, but there 15 a certain 
wooliness of texture in 1ts paimting, 
which Mi Barr must correct if he 
washes to follow m the steps of the 
Associate 

Few will pass over without ad- 
murng Mr Mason’s vigorous sketch 
called Jiest on the Moors (396), m 
which a young girl is driving home 
two he1ters before a msing storm 
‘The name of this artist has, we be- 
leve, been before associated with 
the glories of the Campagna, and 
we are glad to find him equally at 
home on Britash soil 

It seems a pity that Mr Webster, 
who has so often delighted us with 
such happy uUlustrations of school- 
boy life, should have chosen such 
an uninteresting subject as a village 
girl threading her grandmother’s 
needle (397) ‘Thereis a barrenness 
about the imterior of the cottage 
that he has pamted, which not even 
the skill of ns hand can overcome 

If Mr E Cooke had not chosen 
to wm his laurels as a painter, he 
certainly would have embraced a 
sailor’s hfe Nothmg could exceed 
the relish and thorough knowledge 


with which hs Hoorn on the 7nydei 
Zee 18 treated <A fishimg ‘sneb’ 1s 
just leaving the port—her anchor 
swinging galy at the bow—with 
inflated sails, which, 1f they are not 
adorned With the gaily-coloured em- 
blems of Venetian craft, have, to the 
sturdy noithern tar, an interest of 
therr own But the vessel itself is 
only part of a thoroughly good pic- 
tuzxe The sca on which she ndes 
is equally well studied, and the pic- 
turesque architecture of the town 
beyond forms an ameeable as well 
as taithtul backgiound 

Two of the most remaikable land- 
scapes in the Exhibition are, Zhe 
Heion’s Haunt, by Mr A Hayward, 
and .1 WUenter’s Aveniny, by Mr C 
Johnson The first 15, we bclicve, an 
English scene, in the half-wooded, 
halt-marshy spot which the ttle 
suggests It isjust after sunsct, and 
the shy deepening fiom ai hght 
leinon tint to vivid crimson 1s barred 
by purple clouds Agaimst tlis 
1ich, but chastely-colomed ground, 
the dele ite fohage of thc copse re- 
hheves itsclf, and through the must 
which 35 rising a loncly heron 
‘wings its way” Mr Johnson's 
pictuze—a marvel of execution m 
every way—represents a broad and 
desolate lake surrounded by hInlls 
of a pale-mieen tone, tinged with 
olange in the middle distance, the 
shore intersected by pools and chan- 
nels of standmg water, im which 
‘mountam beauty’ 1 reflected ma 
hundred varying hues The highest 
ndges m the extreme background 
are snow-covered, and across these, 
purple shadows fall im exquisite 
transparency ‘The whole scene 1s & 
valuable, because accurate illustra- 
tion of Natwtre’s harmony, and 1s 
worth a dozen ‘ theores of colour’ 
to the student 

Mr W Innnell is a mannerist m 
the truest sense of the word Not 
one of his landscapes could have 
been pamted by any other hand 
than his own The most stnkng 
picture exhibited by him this year 
is that of Tne Gleaner’s Return (431). 
Seen through the door of the hext 
room to that m which 1t 1s hung, 16 
is almost starthng 1n its mutation of 
a real sunset. Indeed it ms at this 
distance that his works should be 
yudged. ‘When closely exammed, 
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they betray evidence of a bad style 
of painting, and the drawing of his 
pe ba —especially in the treatment 
of drapery—is loose and unsatis- 
factory. 

We must Icave to the criticism of 
military gentlemen Mr Desange’s 
Battle of Inkermann (433). There 
must be hundreds of figures in the 
Piece, which occupies some sixty 
square feet of canvas. It is sufii- 
cient to state that the moment 
selected 1s that 1m which our arms 
were happily victorious, and that 
the picture is as well painted as 
such subjects usually are. 

We hail Mr. Stanfield’s Runkel 
on the Lahn (437) as a great 
achievement for so old a pamter 
He was always happy in choice of 
subject; and this picture echoes, by 
no means faintly, the talent whch 
his earlier works have shown. 

Mr Raven’s Skirts of a Mountain 
Farm (451), and Mr Mogford’s 
Storm and Sunshine (452), are both 
careful studies of nature The first, 
@ woody nook in spring, with haw- 
thorn and heather, ferns and boulders 
—all evenly painted, the other, a 
ae of an old copper-bottomed 

ulk, lying on the scashore beneath a 
rainbow, while a storm 1s breaking 
overhead. Some fishermen have 
been washing canvas or drawing in 
a net from the receding tide, the 
waves of which, as they leave the 
sand and shingle wet and glistening, 
are rendered with a sinll not often 


seen. 
(457.) The puillory, with all its 
vulgar concomitants, the cabbage- 
stalks, ribaldry, and not altogether 
fresh eggs, with which it 18 asso- 
ciated, make it difficult to believe 
that any one undergomg this de- 
ing, but now happily exploded 
punishment, could become on can- 
vas an object of interest Yet Mr. 
Crowe would have made us sym- 
pathize with his hero if we had 
never read a line of Robmson Crusoe 
in our lives. No wonder that 
Defoe’s gentle face ‘and helpless 
hands ing through that hate- 
ful board excited the pity of an 
lish mob. It is a pretty tra- 
dition that flowers were hung upon 
the ‘hieroglyphick state machine, 
and what with the garlands, the 
noisy, honest crowd, and the sol- 
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diers in the picturesque costume 

of 1703, Who in vain endeavour to 

preserve order, an effective scene 

has been produced, which does 

credit to Mr Crowe’s inventive 
wers. 

The Lost Found, by Mr. A Solomon 
(471), 18 @ somewhat melodramatic 
incident in domestic hfe, of which 
the scene, for some unaccountable 
reason, 18 laid m a bedroom, and 
represents the return of a young 
midshipinan to the bosom of his 
family, who, to judge from the 
mourning which they wear, have 
probably given him up for lost It 
i8 more effectively treated than such 
subjects usually are, and one of the 
sisters 1s paunted with much feeling 
for femmuine beauty 

Mr Bedford, a young artust, sends 
two pictures, (476) nid hears of 
CGeruznt’s Love, and (497) Elijah and 
the Widow of Zarephath. Of these 
two we prefer the former. To de- 
sign religious subjects with genuine 
feeling, avoiding affectation on the 
one hand, and earthmess on the 
other, 1s a gift granted to but few 
of the present age Mr. Bedford 
has painted the widow and her 
child with the siill of a naturalist, 
but he has failed to give spintuality 
to the countenance of Elyah. 

Lhe Child Jeremiah (487), by Mr. 
S. Solomon, though a small work, 
18 no mean representative of this 
rising painter’s ability The youth- 
ful prophet 1s clothed m white 
drapery, only relieved by the blue 
stripes of the scarf which 1s thrown 
around him He stands m an 
attitude of devotion—the sacred 
harp slung across his shoulder. 
The background represents the 
eorridor of an Eastern dwelling. 
The paintings on the wall, the seat 
which 1s placed agaist it, and the 
flowerpots, are all carefully studied 
from Egyptian antiquities, and the 
whole bears evidence of earnest 
labour 

The title of Mr Hannah’s Sisters 
of Charity is a deceptive one. Those 
who expect to see something of the 
austerities of convent hfe, will be 
surprised to find a very pretty 
young lady m a dark straw hat and 
Garibaldi shirt, standing on a ladder 
to cut grapes in a greenhouse. True, 
there 1s a more matronly-lookin 
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person below, who seems to have 
assumed the dress of some religious 
order; but there is something too 
jovial in her face to let one suppose 
that her vows were those of a ngid 
devotee As a painting, the ex- 
quisite finish of the younger sister’s 
features, and the mucroscopic ac- 
curacy with which every straw in 
her hat has been made out, are 
unequalled in the rooms. 

Mr. M. Stone has a cleverly-con- 
ceived. ae (502), A Painter’s 
First Work, m which a little boy 
(perhaps Greuze), dressed in the 
costume of the last century, 1s bemg 
very properly reproved by his father 
for scrawhng on a bookcase with a 
piece of chalk, for youthful genius 
ought not really to be allowed to 
manifest 1tself m such an obtrusive 
way The action of the figures 1s 
unaffected, and the colour qwet and 
harmonious. 

We do not often see on the 
Academy walls so comprehensive a 
subject as that which Mr Hodgson 
has paimted on so small a canvas, 
and it 1s somewhat a relief to see 
figures drawn now and then on 
other scales than ‘third hfe size.’ 
The Return of Francis Diake to Ply- 
mouth in 1587, by this artist, cannot 
but be mteresting to most Enghsh- 


men The groups are well arranged 
—Drake, m his white satm jerkin 


embroidered with flowers, easily 
recognizable without bemg thrust 
prominently forward, as 1s too often 
the case in histoncal pictures The 
heads also, with the exception of 
one monstrous ‘caput’ on the nght 
hand, are well modelled, and (if we 
may believe the physiognomists) 
characteristic of the period. 

While the recollection of the 
Hartley Colliery accident still hn- 
gers among us, Mr. Barwell’s pic- 
ture (537) will clam more than 
ordinary attention. By the U7n- 
accredited Heroes of his title, are 
meant, we presume, the gallant 
feflows who risked their own lives 
the other day to ascertam the iate 
of their poor companions. Mr. Bar- 
well has made great advances in his 
last year’s work. The principal 
group 1s designed with feeling, and 
there is great truth im the effect of 
light which falls on the tambers and 
scaffolding above the shaft. 


(589.) The Bay of Tangier. Mo- 
rocco. The Mountains of Span and 
Gtubraliar in the distance. Another 
instance of Mr. Cook’s wonderful 
delineative accuracy and artistic 
skill apphed to a most interesting 
and picturesque subject. 

Mr. Hughes so charmed us last 
year with his scene from cottage 
hfe called Home frum Werk, that we 
are sorry to find a picture of the 
same class, Bedieme (598), fall 
short of 1ts success. The method of 
his painting has never, perhaps, 
been quite right; but m the present 
instance there are graver faults m 
the affected attatudes of the principal 
figures, and in the falsc refinement 
of his rustic children, who, m real 
hife, do not pray hke infant Samuels, 
and who, by running about m the 
fresh air all day, acquire a ruddy, 
healthy complexion, which 1s very 
different from the pmk and white 
delicacy of little Mayfair musses. 
But Mr. Hughes has done finer 
things, and will do them again. 

Mr Callcott’s Mfan of Kthioma 
(609) deserves a better place It 
is a faithful, broadly-paimted study 
of a negro’s head surmounted by a 
turban, which serves to contrast 
well with the dusky flesh tones of 
the face below. 

(611.) The Castle of the King Tin- 
tagel, Cornwall. One of Mr. Naish’s 
faithful transcripts of coast scenery. 
Also hung where few can judge of 
its merits. 

(631.) Rescued, 1s a striking pic- 
ture by Mr. . EF. Yeames A 
child has just fallen over a pier into 
the sea, and the sallor who has 
jumped in to save it is endeavourmg 
to gain a footing on the slppery 
wall as he pulls himself up by an 
iron moormg rmg. ‘The mother, 
yet m suspense, kneels, regardless 
of danger, on the pier, and stretches 
out her arms to receive the child 
agam. This picture is distinguished. 
by an absence of that exaggeration 
which such. subjects usually call 
forth at the painter’s hands. 

The Jester’s Jest (643), by Mr. 
Marks, is perhaps hardly such a 
favourite as his Hranciscan Sculptor 
was last year. There’ is a strong 
sense of humour shown in its treat- 
ment, but as we do not hear the 
witticism of our friend in motley, 


gman has been rendered, but 
perhaps it was left unfimahed. 

Mr. Brett's Champéry (650), in 
tenth of colour and saérial 
tive, is nl 0 any aia of the 
kiad in the Academy. iIn- 
deed, there is a bit of quarried rock 
on the left of the picture which is 
quite wonderful in its imitation. A 
curious effect has bean produced by 
the artist's having paimted the field 

#0 near to the pont of sight. 
They suggest a sort of scale to the 
gpectator’s eye, which at first sight 
reduces the figures m the middle 
distance to the size of dwarfs. 

(661.) 4 Berd of God—one of 
the gems of the Exhibition—a 
y~ ted cherub’s head, 
by the late . H. LT. Wells. 

Lesli 


and his adventure. But for 
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fd Ngee does not seem at first 
might to be much to say on the 
art of arranging flowers for drawing- 
rooms and for dinner-tables. The 
difficulty, one would think, would 
be to make 


them look not pretty. 
hiftle children, 


and 





and brid pretty 

egroom, & Lirars 
and another youthful core flirty 
in the background, up the 
dramatis persone, end engage the 
attenton of half the young ladies in 
the Exhibition. 

In the South Room, besides the 
mimatures of Thorburn, Wells, and 
Moira, of which all that need be 
said is that they are worthy of 
their ctave authors—there are 
some cleverly handled ts in 
crayon by F. Talfourd. One of 
them (725), addition to its Ingh 
merits as a drawing, will have a 
terrible interest for those who re- 
member the name and fate of Felice 


There are many other artists 
whose works 1t would have given 
us great pleasure to notice; but our 
space 1s limited, and we must, there- 
fore, now take our leave of the Royal 
Academy. Cc. L. E. 
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kind; and one of the first of our 
desiderata seems that there should 
be some sort of understandmg as to 
what we arm at—some sort of under- 
standmp between vases and flowers 
for them 


Now there happen to be a very 
+t many colours which secm to 
intolerable for arran our 

flowers near. We might, 1f we would, 
guess these, by notng what we can 
nee in the great out-door studio, where 
natural tints fall softly, What we 
cannot see there we may fairly doubt 
of; the colourings we do see there 
are sure to be most beautiful. But 
tims 1s certainly not the first view 
that ees a lady in a ag aoe 
or yet a gardener filling ily 
basket of flowers for the drawing- 
room. vases and formaking our tables 

The lady in the china 
shop buys Rose du Barry vases, bas- 
kets of exquisite ise blue, even. 
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flowers; and when these are filled 
she 1s vexed that flowers are inlled 
by, or are killing, these brightly- 
pamted colours; and the gardener, 
very hkely, is lavish of moss-rores 
for the gay pink vases, and scnds in 
baie pale-biue ims for the turquoise 


y- 

People have such different tastes 
im arranging flowers, and which 1s 
most mght is so arbitrary a question, 
that it really beeomes a difficult 
point to wnte on. Still, every one 
can say what they have seen look 
well, and the chances are that some 
may agree with them, or at least be 
interested m hearmg of such m- 
stances Ialways have great faith 
in things that naturally flourish near 
together, or at the same season. We 
see great sheets of wood anemones 
waving before the wind, and near them 
the bands of bluebells form a most 
lovely carpet. Purple violets nestle 
by the primrose tufts ; on the bowery 
hedges hang wreaths of rose and 
white; and there are the waxen 
honeysuckies, with red coral points, 
where the rrpenmg berries cluster. 

On the Syrian plams scariet and 
blue wind-flowers are of a mcher 
shade, suiting the general bnghtness 
and the more glowing colour of an 
eastern sky. White waxen cyclamens 
and tufts of the maiden hair mix 
with the roses and blossomed myrtles 
under Italian skies. Gorgeous glow- 
ing tubes and bells of thickest white, 
fing colour and fragrance wide into 
the shade, where thmner tints would 
fade out unseen, under the thick 
green canopies that shelter from 
tropical glare. 

Our moors and mountain sides 
are covered with the rosy flush of 
the pink heath-bells openmg; and 
many a peak lifts up lilac and purple 
clouds, varied with golden splen- 
dours, and dazzling sheets ofa snowy 
radiance, when the azaleas bicom 
amongst the Indian hills. 

Under the Alpine summits the 
deep-blue sky reflects itself when 
the beds of gentian mantle beneath 
the snows. Almond trees, blossom- 
ing, pierce with transparent fretwork 
the clear bine sky above; and once 
I saw an almond tree with all its 
dazzling spires of lovely rose-hued 
flowers sprinkled but just over with 
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an April snowstorm, and sparkling, 
and glowing, and i baat with 

bright drops, while agamst the sky, 

that had shone out blue again, each 

spray of flowers was cut as if in 

crystal. I thmk that almond tree 

blossoming, with the snow upon it, 

under the bnght blue sky, and the 

sunshine ghitermg, was the love- 

hest picture that ever met my eyes 

of all manimmate colourmgs and fret- 
tings. Those radiant pictures look 
scarcely ‘meant to last, and indeed 
they pass so quickly that they make 
one sad lest they should not return ; 
but stall once seen they are truly our 
very own. One seldom mdeed may 
look agam upon them, with ther 
fresh, bright blossoms sparkling, and 
their snowy veils, but if one once 
has seen them, one can recall the 
sight 

Thatis one of the very pleasantest 
things m taking a troop of children 
out of the dark streets for a day 
amongst fields and flowers-——they 
pe up somehow pictures with 

ungry eyes, that last them after- 
wards through many 2 hour 
mm which they thirst and long for 
freshness and for hght. 

Some people also, even picture- 
lovers, are yet content to learn from 
the sky and flowers. This makes 
them, perhaps, what might be called 
one-sided, because there are so many 
Innds of colouring which do not find 
place in these—there are few, if any, 
heavy unbroken masses, and very 
few indeed of strung ‘effects’ and 
contrasts. Everything seems to be 
shaded and softened, and touched 
with a hundred ever-varying tints. 
Like ‘the inch’ of one of Turner’s 
skies, which Mr. Ruskin says is not 
to be put on with one dab of blue, 
only let us lobk at any blossom, or 
leaf, or berry that we call one-coloured, 
and see the infinite number of lines, 
and clouds, and hatchings-up of tmt 
that go to Fes itso. The glowmg 
skies and the jewelled flowers seem, 
indeed, to be the studio where the 
Eastern painters learn their colour 
secrets—the atoms of dense colour 
that are used so boldly—that pamt- 
ing colour on colour in the beautaful 

ian dyes. They think, and we 
do not, of lightme crimson with a 
dot of scarlet, and toning purple 
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with a streak of red, and hghting 
blue with a thread of pmk, and they 
do tins, too, without forgetting size 
We are far too apt to measure shawls 
and ' 7 eda oom and 
vases filled wi owers, by an equal 
standard, and, working by scale, to 
make only our small dots large ones, 
and hope for a good result! It is 
not by sive, but by tellingness of 
colour that we have to measure, 
and thus a group, good and harmo- 
nious m itself, may be spoilt com- 
pletely by bemg multiplicd in num- 
ber or increased im 117e—I mean by 
repeating the same flowers again 1n 
adding to the same group ‘The 
various touches hive only made up 
a whole of a certain 4£17e—I1ncrca 
or diminished, the effect 1. changed 
ontirely Mere se te repetition, 
too, may tell upon the general wholc , 
and thus no one, considering this at- 
tentively, would venture to repeat 
frequently the same m 1de-up group, 
or wieath, or vase, with the view of 
making onc good and connected 
whole 
In domg this—as m arranging 
flowers for a dinner-table—the ge- 
nei 21 whole has to be considered by 
letting each component group, each 
separate vase, be ruled by a colour 
that agrees with all, esther by actual 
harmony, or perhaps fur more fre- 
quently by mere force of contrast 
Suppose a table with a centre- 
1ecc containing re1aniums and white 
ilies, with passion-flowers drooping 
down, if all the other baskets or 
flower-\ases are to contain the same 
on a smaller scale, we may well ex- 
+ a most heavy-loohing and jet 
gjomted picture Ict two have 
the geramzums and two more the 
hhes, and passion-flowers alone or 
minghng with the rest, and then how 
completely the harmony of colour 
would be kept up, without the heavy 
and embarrassing repetition of an 
arrangement which would certainly 
look crowded and unmeaning 
Delicate shades, 1f many flowers 
are used, and those of much deeper 
tone when the flowers are few, and 
when the fohage amidst whch they 
are laid 1s dark, 1s a safe general 
rule, but a great deal depends on 
the shape and colour of the glass 
and chma accessories, and when 


these are coloured, ther tint must 
be considered Gold or silver also 
must not be overlooked in their 
effect on colours—silver reckoning 
very much hke glass, bat gold re- 
quiring generally a great deal more 
of brightness to render the flowers 
pre-emiment, and for the comfort of 
people who do not possess gold 
vases, they are, perhaps of all kinds 
used, most difficult to fill well The 
great pomt in fact, as regards our 
vases, 13 to have graceful shapes 
and unstriiang colours Many people, 
no doubt, may like to have all sorts 
ofcolours tosuitthe different flowers 
they may use at different times , and 
thus the blue enamel may be lovely 
with pink roses, and with the tinted 
bells of the convolvulus—or trays 
and baskets of a cerulean hue may 
contami beds of moss, out of which 
may rise tall and spreading flowers 
of a dazzhng white 

Quantities, again, there are of w hite 
Dresden china vases, the white of 
this 18 so intense and shining, that 
scarcely any white flowers would 
looh their whitest 1n it, stall, the 
chief charm of white flowers 1s m 
their unspotted fairness Very lght 
flowers, also, are apt to look either 
darker and less delicate by the strih- 
img contrast, or, 1f very thin and 
framle, they have their tmts too 
much weakened by the imtense white 
body <A quantity of green 1s there- 
fore the best sort of fringe for dishes 
such as these, and perhaps of all 
green thmegs, ferns are the most 
exactly suitable, each hittle leaflet 
showing as it droops upon the white 
edge 

In nature, however, we see flowers 
that hang on the red, steep sides of 
rocks, and on the dark-brown trunks 
of trees, and that clmg to old grey 
walls, and rise out of crystal streams 
-—and so, while not forgetting the ra- 
diant pink and blue, and the peaks 
of snow that pierce the azure skies, 
for the rarer beauties, we may fairly 
turn to some of the darker settings, 
or of those like the colourless water, 
which sets off the bloom so fairly 

My own notion of flowers 1s, that 
frosted glass, and dark reddish bas- 
kets, and fountam-hke open vases of 
white gleammg marble, or of china 
hke 1t, are the three most universally 
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appropnate thmgs on which to 
group them All these are natural, 
or have prototypes mn nature, and 
these are suited thus to each and 
every flower Glass particularly has 
seemed decidedly, durmg the last 
two years, to meet with especial 
favour at the exhibitions of flowers 
arran for drawing-rooms and 
for dinner-tables Mr March’s 
vases are well known already, with 
their groups of the hghtest 01 of 
the heaviest flowers, which each 
appeai to be thought in then tun 
suitable, so well are they set off by 
the ariistic management of the sm- 
rounding gieen ‘These vases have 
been seen m every style of dress 
since the Exhibition opened, giving 
to evely one a fair chance of a lesson 
mm their arrangement according to 
their authois views — somewhat 
equivalent to that of having a piece of 
music played by its composer—and 
by no means unnecessary, considei- 
mg how easily a httle over-hcavi- 
ness and want of lght and shade 
may mai the whole pe:tormance 

The ginceful flat glass baskets 
which gamcd the d1awimg-100m 
prize, continued the same idea of 
the stem or handle wreathed with 
ferns or moss, and the freshness 
and pureness of all the flowers used, 
gave the stnkingly cool appearance 
which, m summer, must be the 
pleasantest to the eye, and which 
accords so well with the shaded 
drawing-rooms which these are to 
ornament Ferns, too, grow more 
numerous It was remarked this 
spring, that almost every flowei- 
vase contained more or less of the 
adiantum! Little can we wonder, 
for of all green veils 1t 18 the very 
hghtest—-and yet one green does 
not suit all colours ‘The beautful 
adiantum waves over rocky clifis 
and m fountain’s spray its daik- 
velvet green 1s very far from suitmg 
many of our flowers But here, 
just as we want them, new ferns 
come to our aid—and there 1s now 
a silver maiden hair, with its 
whitened fronds, to suit our fairest 
flowers, and the golden kind 
{Adiantum sulphureum), 
will serve to hghten the darkest 
and richest fohage 

Many people will have seen these 
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ferns this spring at the shows m 
the Regent’s Park as they are 
amongst the numbe. of the new 
plants exhibited by M2 Veitch this 
year at the Horticultural fétes 
But when new plants are setn 
looking so very lovely, people ae 
apt to think they are as tender as 
they are beautitul these ferns, how- 
ever, are found to be v hardy , 
though brought fiom Chil, they 
are ‘hardy greenhouse kinds,’ and 
by my own experience, I should be 
mchned infimtely to prefer growing 
In @ room o1 greenhouse a plant of 
ths description than one which, 
braving a more northern climate, 
requires, hhe Alpme flowers, the 
clearest and coolest air ‘The adian- 
tums, generally, I find to grow so 
delightfully m a London sittmg 
room, that of all ferns for growing 
and for gathezmg, I 1ecommend 
them most Mentionine these ferns, 
1eminds me, too, of the beautiful 
shiubs and ‘young forest tices’ 
which I have myscif a weakness 
for giowing in diawimg-icom plant 
eascs—they are so completely forest 
tices In miniature, and the ‘ silver 
firs, and exquisite little Thujas and 
‘Lhujopsis are plants that scem to 
clam a distinguished place amongst 
the many new tices brought over 
from Japan for the first time this year 
‘Lhe tide does indeed seem turn 
ing against the crowded flower- 
stands and the heaped-on colours 
that used to fill up epergnes and 
wave over all the tables People 
are beginning to take generally to 
some one flower or colour which 
forms the object, and is merely 
made up by others to suit the place 
it stands in, while the abundant 
fohage grows more plentiful every 
day Ferns, perhaps, have chiefly 
brought im this change Then 
fronds are so beautiful that they 
make the flowers quite second to 
themselves, and yet the spreading 
geraniums, with their scent of spice, 
and the clustermg ioses and the 
chmbing clematis cannot be dis- 
carded, and we shall in time find 
out the complementary flower which 
makes each look its best, or the pe- 
ieee fashion in which 1t may seem 


grow 
Wild flowers bear mixing—they 
D 
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grow 1m such tangled tufts, and the 
tiny stars of blue and red and whric, 
and the clcar, pale roses and the yellow 
woodbmc oniy at last makc up one 
scrap of the hedge, in the lanc they 
grow wm, of whih wo may carry 
home the fragrance with the beauty 
What as so nweet as the yust-blown 
pink wild rose? Thc last sprmg 
violet that nestics at rts foot, and 
the scent of the nuw-mown hay, and 
of the Lhes growmg beneath the 
garden hedge, and the chcrry-trees 
bl , and the sy;rnga flowc1s, 
and the yellow jxsamun, and the 
cowslip bells they all arc ccmng 
in clouds upon the soft az = but the 
wild rose his a somcthing moic 
delicate and swect than 111 we have 
to draw down the tall bonzhs so 
low, and to sec 1ts fan poctals brought 
so close before us, before we even 
guess that 1t 15 5> swect, and then 
when we find it out, 1t cones, as a 
pI PTISe 

Wild flowas, howcvei, ure diffi- 
cult to gither well as they fide so 
quickly ‘Lhe keepmg flowcis fiesh 
i, m tact, a very ,lcat pomt m all 
good arrangement of them, and it 
is of special umportance whcn prople 
ptaying m town acceive daily packh- 
aces irom then distant country 
home Yor pichm,g floweis, how- 
cvor, I will venture to give heie 
some hints, becausc the mode thit 
Iwill duscmbe has been always so 
successful, and it in st the same 
tune both ve1y cass and convenient, 
the matciials for such packing bung 
constantly at band crvc1y where 

Foi thus sending dcheate flowers 
long journeys, we should take oblong 
tin biscuit boxes, or any simular tans, 
which have always covets that fasten 
tightly down Square boxes will 
answe1 rathe: Iess well than long 
ones round ones do not do well, 
unless to convey a wreitth o1 a 
made-up nosegay When tin boxes 
are not available, woodcn ones can 
be used, or even shght pasteboard 
boxes sewed or pasted together, and 


ed for safety m some kind of 


ge1 box o: basket, such as will 
preseive them fiom bemg crushed 
up flat 

Having got these boxes, a very 
thick piece of the coarsest and 
roughest brown paper should be 


laid at the bottom, and folded closely 
reund the sides, so as to hne the 
box entirely , laps may also remam 
to inclose the top Jor a very long 
journcy m summer, double paper 
1s best, otherwise a single imme 
will answer wcll The brown paper 
itself 15 all sponeed over on 
sides, o1 thoroughly wcll sprinkied 
with cold wate, but no wetness 1s 
allowed on it or in the box—1it is 
mue mecly dump 

The flowus ale alranged on « 
bed of mccn m flat lajcrs, fens 
bemg the best thmes to put next 
the papc1, and they do best when 
one set gocs e1ch way, so that the 
stalks mcct m the nuddle, whmo a 
few little sprays of flowers may also 
nesile mm =6When the box 1s strong 
enough, 15 when 1 is of tin it 
answers ve13} we'l to have J.yers 
formed by plaemge shght sticks 
wedecd in across, between the op- 
posite sidcs, and somctmes I have 
1cceived flowe1s which have travelled 
nearly thiee hundicd miles in per- 
fect piescivaton with lajeis of 
cotton wool dividng cach set of 
flowers 

People should be cuefal not to 
mix by aceidcr t with flowcrs ment 
to go faa any leaves o1 blossoms 
that have on unplc isant or exceed- 
mgly sthong «ent If such flowers 
arc lone shut up thus m trivelling, 
it 1s often found thit all the moe 
dclicate scents wc overpowered by 
thes, before the journcy send The 
dampness of the confinement most 
lhely diaws out the scent and 
many flowcis ws0 atc swec cst im 
the dah 

Tt 15 1athu cmuous, tallong of 
fragiant fiowe1s, how very gcnerally 
the vhitest flowers arc sweetest 
It almost seems sometimes ac uf the 
brilhant colouis had come instead 
of scent, and had left to waxen and 
alabaster petals, and to the shade of 
trees and to the evenmg dews, the 
fragrance that comes stealmg as the 
gleaming blossoms flash in the dim 
twilhght And im choosing flowers, 
it 1s well that the scents should 
harmomze, swect leaves and flowers 
being all m accord together, and 
yet avoiding always the overpower- 
ng ce of flowers which, when 
numerous, seem to load the ar 
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The absolute arranging of the 
leaves and flowers when all 1s ready 
18 not the most difficult task. When 
the vases and flowers are suttabic 
to each other m thet colour and 
form—when the flowers are fresh, 
and the green 1s plentiful, and the 
scents well chosen—the simple ar- 
rangmg 1s an casy and pleasant office 
It is always better to put im first the 
green, and gradually to work up to 
the requircd bnghtness—a flower 
too httle bemg a hetter fault by far 
than a spray too much ‘We do not 
want to show how many flowers we 
can cram together Our object is 
only to make a graceful and re- 
heshing picture, just to bring back 
to mind the shady and fragrant 
dells, and the cool ferny nooks whcie 
we can hear the water tinkling as 1t 
falls, and see overhead the sprays 
of roscs chmbing the mossy trees, 
and hear the nightmgales as they 
sing in the thickets near This 1s 
done best by simple and natural 
thmges—<eeming as rf just caught 
and brought home as they grew 

And what a refimng influence 
such things have on hoies, on the 
dak little work-rooms and _ the 
narrow dwellmgs of crowded Lon- 
don hfe, when that busy hfe has 
left the wide streets and squares, 
and when the gay conservato1les 
and well-filled flowery balconies 
have ceased to fill the wmdows with 
blinds of all fresh green things! 
Flowers and leaves have such a 
wonderful double power in refining 
glare and over-gaudy glitter, and 
jet m bnghtenmg up all that is 
poor and soidid—and so they wander 
everywhere, and long may they 
wander on! Art-lovers surcly are 
on the increase amnong us the last 
ten jears, we read, have shown won- 
derful advance 1n all things of form 
and taste And how shall we bear 
to learn to recognize all things that 
are fair ana beautiful, and to shrink 
from rough, staring blunders, which, 
when once known, are painful to 
our eyes, snd yet to leave those 
homes, where those who are thus 
taught hve, to retain therr own old 
dulness and their own un , m- 
harmonious recklessness of beauty ! 

Beautiful thmgs are not always 
costly: those that are most beau- 


tifnl are often amongst the com- 
monest Take the air and the sky 
end the livmg sunshine, m all the 
world 1t seems that the best of God's 
giits are aiso amongst the com- 
monest There 18 doubtless abun- 
dant cost attendme the heauty of 
the day—the artficial thimg—the 
fashion of the hour, but surely 
there 1s an artistic ‘ beautiful’ that 
18 distinct from these, and that may 
rest the cycs, and if not fit to edu- 
cate, at Icast not distract and weaken 
and debase the minds that one day 
inay brmg to hght new beautcs 

We read of Leigh Hunt’s pasmon 
for fresh leaves and flowers—the 
meic graceful forms and the chosen 
colours with which he would get 
the seal of his poet’s mma upon 
cach room touched by him We 
fee in every pace how ill he could 
have spared some such _ artistic 
setting for his hoine, and j;ct how 
many still of those who am at 
evolving beauty, fal to surround 
themselves with thmes that would 
keep their own cyes in tune, a thing, 
too, that 15 such a growing dehght 
and chaim, and such an actual rest 
in its qmet music We make our 
rooms so gaudy, and so much muis- 
use the forms ot leaves and flowers, 
that when we want them ically we 
find only countrfe1ts The gay 
flower-papers, for instance, run 
half our rooms, if they were but 
discarded for simply coloured walls, 
then we might hope to see the 
lrving flowers manthng them What 
a delightful plan 1s that, m some of 
the Crecian palaces, where brackets 
upon the walls support carved pots 
of flowers and vases of evcrgreens; 
and, while the curtaims, and the 
cushions, and the all-pervading 
flowers give the depth and colour 
that hving-rooms always want, they 
give 1t massively as spreachng dra-~ 
peries do 

The carved stone vases now 
in the Exhibition—the exquisite 
pureness of the crystal glass m 
which flowers hang sparkling as m 
a fountam frozen—the dark-red, 
dewy vases of terra-cotta, which, 
for graceful ferns and 1vory orcnds 
and snowy hhes will always took 
so beautiful; the mere uncostly 
bowls that may be crowned with 
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flowers of any price and rareness, 
give abundant choice for making 
rooms look home-like; perhaps 
even more so than the Dresden 
china and the Sévres vases and all 
the grandeurs that glow with many 
colours. 

But the Indian and Turkish 
courts, with their eastern colours, 
are, after all, the places for us to 
learn lessons im, at second hand 
from Nature Those gorgeous hues, 
wiuch are but boldly painted from 
Nature’s tints undiluted —those reck- 
less, beautiful scatterings of full- 
toned colours—are the lessons which 
teach us that to make things stnk- 
ing 18 not to make them gaudy—and 
that to make things beautiful we 
need not inake them cold. We may 
do which we hke—take the gorgeous 
red and scarlet purple and golden 
flowers if we can place them fitly, 
and if they are to give colour to 
where they stand, but if, on tho 
contrary, we want only freshness, 
we may take a different line. 

No ono 1s surprised, when the 
pe groups are displayed at the 

ensington Flower Shows, to find 
how constantly the simplest thing 
has won. For a drawing-room 
table, brillant itself with colours, 
baskets need not be gay—tull of 
white lilacs, hles, and narcissi, 
merely mixed up with moss—vases 
filed with hlos, ferns, and 10se- 
buds — always the simplest, are 

ved to bo most popular. There 
is, no doubt, much also in the choice 
of favourite flowers. Roses and 
hlies, violets and forget-me-nuts, 
have a sort of prestige that favours 
all they mix with. The imses and 
water-leaves—the large red flowers 
glowing amidst dark 1vy—the piles 
of fruit half hidden beneath the 
ferns—-the drooping clemats hang- 
ing in wreaths around—the scarlet 
climbers, and the summer roses— 
all m turn are beautiful, as they 
reign alone 

itis, too, far easier to put together 
flowers that are all of one kind, only 
perhaps mixed with some few for 
shade. Roses and wmignonette, 
clematis and ferns, geraniums 
placed lightly, lihes drooping, and 
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carnations clustermg—each 1s most 
beautiful while 1t grows uncrowded. 
Even in the banks of American 
plants, seen in their full beauty, 
we feel the relhef of a tree where 
the flowers fcather, and do not mass. 
We must have something to rest 
our eyes from even beauty’s dazzle, 
and while the cool, green leaves 
come naturally, how can we pretend 
to supply their place by some other 
colour—as blue or pink or red, and 
clamp the hues together with bands 
of inoss and clay? Or crowd into the 
vase a quantity of white; which, 
exquisite when alone, 1s with these 
other flowers all dazzling and yet 
weakening to the effect they would 
have? 

It 1s so different, grouping plants 
or flowers, plants have each their 
own pecuhar green, and ther own 
place and form — flowers when 
massed together lose all their own 
identity, and who would care for 
& primrose gathered and crowded 
amongst azalias, or for a pmnk hedge- 
rose amongst the hundred fine ones ? 
and yet the wreath of briar-rose «a: 
at giows, or the bine of honeysuckle 
from the hedge close by, the httle 
glass of hhes that hang alone, or 
the beautiful garden roses with their 
hundred petals glowing in velvet 
softnoss, and cool in thew dark- 
giecn leaves—each tells varied stories 
of the lawns and lanes, and each 
recals continually the beauty of the 
morning 

For flowers by nghts should be 
gathered early, before the mornimg 
dew has dned up around them, 
in shady corners and on bowery 
walls, 1n lanes where the woods 
hang over, and to know all ther 
beauty we should seek for them 
there People who do this will 
soon be loth to see the flowers 
and leaves less lovely than as they 
grow Flowers will become mouie 
plentiful, and leaves more often will 
cluster m red vases—their groups 
growmg ever lovelier, and bring- 
ing oftener into London rooms the 
pleasant tints of , and the cool, 
leafy scents, that wear the dress and 
tell the tale of the dmgly woods from 
which they have freshly come. 
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DRESS DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS—PRESENT FASHIONS—HINTS ON THE 
HARMONY OF COLOUR 


Part I 


é RESS,’ smd a hvely whiter 


some twelve o1 fourteen 
yeais ago (zeferrmeg to female attire), 
‘is a kond of personal glossary—a 
species of body phrenology, the 
study of which it would be madness 
to negl«ct’ 

This last assertion 1s rather stiong, 
still, viewed mm the hght of a guide- 
book for the quiet observer of cha- 
1acter—as an index to the tastes, 
habits of hfe, and condition of a 
people—a, certain value must be con- 
ceded to the subject, even by those 
who denounce it as a frivolous topic, 
unworthy of any attention But 
it assumes real importance, when 
we recognize it as the spring that 
moves the many hands of industzy, 
and sec in its wants and demands 
the stimulants that work upon 
man’s fancy, taste, and imventive 
powers — exercise his skill and 
patience, and even impel him to 
study and scientific research What 
knowledge and calculation ‘were 
necessary, for imstance, before the 
machinery that has brought calico- 
printing to its present perfection 
could be produced! What experi- 
ments were essayed in the laboratory 
before a new shade of colour could 
be procured to meet the taste for 
novelty, and, when procured, before 
it could be fixed and made per- 
manently available! 

Durmg the last few years, we 
have had the hue of the fuchsia, the 
tender shade of the Chinese prim- 
rose, reproduced on silk or mushn, 
and delicate greens, seen before m 
nature only, rendered as lasting as 
m our climate a delicate colour can 
be In looking at the nch array of 
shades and hues employed m our 
present manufactures, we begin to 
question whether the use of the three 
primary colours m the earler stages 
of society 18 to stand, as some writers 
on colour are fond of assuming, the 
evidence of a purer taste, or simply 
the result of necessity We cannot 


think that any people possesung the 
means we now do, of robbing Nature 
of all her exquisite colourmg, would 
have contented themselves with sium- 
ple red, blue, and yellow However 
effective and valuable, combinations 
of these with black or white are, tor 
architectural and decorative pur- 
poses, for costume the ncutrals and 
hues are peculiarly adapted, and only 
fail m pleasmg as they ought, 
because myjudiciously used or im- 
properly combined Dress should 
be to the person what the frame 1s 
to the picture, subord:nate—the set- 
ting that enhanccs the beauty of the 
gem, but does not overwhelm 1t 

Do not let 1t be supposed, how- 
ever, that we are advocatss of the 
sober browns, the greys, fawns, &c , 
the quiet colours that some people 
think the garb of propriety, to the 
exclusion of bright colour No! we 
dearly love and duly appreciate 
colour , we have hailed with dehght 
the resumption of the scarlet cloak 
this winter by our fair country- 
women, especially at a time of public 
mourning, when our streets have 
worn so monotonous and sombre an 
aspect The eye has been gladdened 
and refreshed by the warm bright 
red, set off by the black dress 
beneath , and the welcome effect 1t 
produced, proved to our minds how 
much pleasure we imsensibly derive 
from the presence of colour We 
are hardly aware of 1t until we lose 
it the aspect of our crowded tho- 
roughfares lately enables us to form 
some idea of what we should feel, 
if, by some freak of fashion, the fair 
sex were to adopt a costume as 
unvaried and hideous as the present 
masculine attire, and if our shops, 
that now display ali that 1s lovely m 
colour and exquisite m design, had 
nothing more attractive to offer 
than broad cloth or black stuff We 
should feel depressed ‘The eye needs 
the stimulant of colour and variety 
to keep 1t from fatigue , and beneath 
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our grcy and colourless sky we want 
more colour not Icss Some thir- 
teen or fourteen yc ars ago, colour 
was certamly ata discount in dress 
as well as m architectuic and deco- 
ration That there has been 1 re- 
vivil m its f:vour no onc will deny 
For dicss the palest of shues 
were then preferred, a full colour 
was pronounced vulgar, and bru- 
nettes were content to look 111 in 
silver micy and faded pink, whilst 
blondes appeared m the most cther< al 
of blucs Well! fashion has changcd 
to morc advantage in this respcct 
than m others, for ilthough the 
matcnal for a luly’s dress wis then 
infexior in design and enloar to 
what it now 1s, we think the gencz 3] 
¢ficct was picferable, more sunple, 
moic pracctul, Jess cxtiwarint m 
evaiy 8¢nso of the word But then 
@ woll-dicsscd woman wis 1:ithcr 
the cxu ption than the 1uk and we 
must allow thit now the tceverse 15 
the cis Enghsinworien aic less 
fayot —to use an untianslatable 
French woid—th in thcy were They 
buy thc bonnet with iefcicnce to 
the dress on clork it 16 desttncd to 
accompimy, they have curd to 
think that they cm furb sh up 1 faded 
garment by a bow of mbbon here, o1 
a bunch of flowc1s thie they ac 
partacular about ther gloves and 
then shoes they have added the 
finish of neatniss to them dicss mut 
rival the Frenchwomin m a pomt 
once pecuharly her own Bit 
then, 1 our countywomans taste 
has improved, we fear her cvpenses 
have ptogressed also, for luxmy 
and extravagance m diess have 
vastly mcreased duimg the last ten 
years How 1s this to be recounted 
for? to what 1s it owmg? ‘Lo 
French mfluence! cries a chorus of 
amgiy fathers and husbands with 
Chmstmas bills fresh m their re- 
eoliechions. Well, Pams, 1¢ 1s true, 
has long held undisputed sway 
over tho fashions of the fair and 
fickle ba oe aren was homage 
more gly par any sovereign, 
than that which has been rendered 
during the last eight years by laches 
of every land to the Impenal Eu- 
génie, as the Queen of Fashion m 
that gay city, but 1s the fair despot 
Solely responsible for the very en- 


larged new now held as to the re- 
quirements of a lad} ’s toilette? And 
if the Empress 15 to be charged with 
this, pray who, Messieurs les mans, 
1s to blame fo: your extravagance m 
dimners, hoses, and expensive fur- 
miturc? Is it the Emperors ex- 
amplu? has it anything to do 
with the centalizimg influences of 
raulro1ds? o1: 18 1t m France the 
Ltesultof rcachon ? Letus look back 
a little 

Ihe events of 1848 left most 
of the 1 nopean states m an un- 
com n.ivbl , unscttled condition for 
more thy a twelvemonth afitc1- 
wilds Ihe wintcr of 1849-50 sav 
the gic iter part of Germany how- 
cver, tranquiullivcd and reassuicd 
Lhe nobles flocked to the capitals 
and those who visited any of the 
large towns of Southern ( crmany 
then, will remember thit the cai- 
mivil ot 1850 wis the sryest, the 
most brillant tht had 1 cn hnovn 
for years The petty mcdiitived 
piuinces who hxl reigned to the 
crowns or Austia or Bava the 
little 1amnants of sovelcizn powel 
so lonz je viously picserved by them, 
and the numerois counts and br- 
1ons Who had given up alo the 
fe wdal uishts thc) had retamed over 
thes tenintzy ani the pwuincnts 
m hind oftcn oppircssively enturced 
tound then diagzmity wd mipoitance 
shorn of then former p)oportions 
in thar neatrve towns wd then 
pockets wail filled owme to the 
moncy compensation iccelved in 
licu ot these mehts they therefore 
closed them old Schlosses, bade 
farewell to then forme: grind dul- 
ness, ind repaired to Vienna on 
Munich, to dance away regret spend 
then. money, display then hereditary 
diamonds and pearls, and recerve 
with grotification the attentions of a 
court anxious to concilate and 
console 

‘ Society,’ as the word 1s under- 
stood 1n Southern Germany, com- 
prises a very limited circle That 
wondrous dovetailng 1m of all classes 
that we have m Engiand, and which 
makes our society consequently the 
most varied and intellectual m the 
world, 1s yet unknown there, and 
ten years ago the old nobility resented 
any attempt to mtroduce a new 
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element into their world as an im- 


most of the German States were, in 
this respect, m advance of their 
subjects The man of letters, the 
artist,- the poct, found reader ad- 
mittance mto his sovereign’s palace 
than the noble’s house , and the effort 
of the aceomphlshed Maximiban of 
Bavaria to bring together, for mutual 
udvantage, the amstocracy and the 
learned professors and savants of 
Ins capital met with no cncourage- 
iment and httle success They stood 
aloof from each othe1, even under 
the royal roof, and the beautitul 
wile ot a mehatized prmece only 
spoke tho sentiments of her class 
when she declared ‘ that 1t was be- 
eoming quite disagreeable to go to 
court, for you met such very odd 
people there’ lt can be imagined 
how welcome an meiease to their 
numbers, theretore, were the nu- 
meruus iammbes who had hitherto 
been content to keep petty state m 
the country, and who now flocked 
into the capituls cager tor pleasure, 
and provided with means for the 
sudden imcreaso 1 luxury and ex- 
pense of all kinds that marked the 
return to tranquillity after the move- 
ments of 1848 The grand dame, 
who had no longer her one or two 
dames de coinpaynuee Clady com- 
penions) to pay, devoted herself to 
her toilette as another means of 
maintaining a prominent position, 
or achieving distinction She sent 
to Pams for her flowers, to Lyons 
for her silks, she could searcely be 
seen twice in the same dress, and, 
in short, the taste for extravaganee in. 
dress which began in Germany then, 
and which has since been maintamed 
by French example and other causes, 
was originally due, not to Eugénie’s 
fair face, but to a poltacal move- 
ment, which had the effect of con- 
centrahng wealth im the capital 
at a tame when France was still 
uneasy under a President whose 
intentions she mustrusted. 

With regard to France, the ruin 
that had followed upon the Revolu- 
tion, and the want of confidenee m 
their successive governments, had 
tanght the French to be careful, and 
the cxample of the Citizen Kong and 
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his fannly strengthened this disposi- 
fon Fifteen or twenty years ago 1t 
was tho am of most French famheos 
to hve, not within, but below ther 
mcome. The doé for the daughter 
was the result of yearly saving, and. 
if there were no children to save for, 
the same yearly amount was spared 
and put by, for a rainy day. Their 
habit was to abyure all credit, and to 
take such pleasure as they could 
afford ; and whilst we were fond of 
stigmatizmg them as lhghthearted 
and. careless, they were in reahty far 
more careful than we, who, malfange 
no provision for the cxpense of 
recreation, are seldom able to ndulgo 
m it without an uneasy feeling 
that we aie hardly justiwed in sv 
doing. 

We Englsh are m the main a 
eonscicntious people, we do not 
wish to incur debt we cannot pay; 
but we start in hfe with a notion 
that a certam mode of living 1s ne- 
cessary ior respectability, and that, 
therefore, any sacrifiec 1nust be madu 
to obtam it When ve find the 
means of compassing our ileas on 
this subject fall short, we too often 
have not the moral courage to adopt 
w less pretentious style of lhvmg, 
and, conscious that the foundations 
of our house are msccure, and that 
a storm would find us unprepared 
to meet it, we carry throughout 
our daily life, mto sociwty, as at 
home, a secret care which prevents 
our beng hghthearted lke the more 
eareful, more provident French, as 
we knew them fifteen, or twenty 
years ago 

We say, as we knew them ; for the 
visitor to Pars now, will find the 
Parisian brow less serene, the Pari- 
sian sky less clear, the latter owmg 
to the almost universal use of coal, 
which they have adopted, and with 
1&4 many of our ways of living. 
They hve more at home, less abroad. 
The solitary: femme de ménage who 
managed all the household work for 
many a small family (the heads of 
the house dining abroad or haymg 
ther dmner sent m from some 
neighbourmng restaurateur) has been 
replaced by two or more servants; 
and these ‘domestic comforts’ have 
proved to them (as ths present 
meaning of their name imphes) the 
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eause of many domestic troubles 
and many domestic difficulties They 
have undertaken to keep more people 
at a time when wages are higher and 
provisionsdearer asthe consequence 
of one piece of a folly 13 generally 
meng Murra piece of — 
gance ets a second, and expen- 
sive dinners are taking the place of 
the once easy mode of seeing your 
frends In no particular 1s there 
stronger evidence of increased lux 
and expense, than 1n that of dress 
Formerly the French lady of rank 
was easily satisfied, 1f her fortune 
was not large, with two silk dresses, 
one, elther of black or some dark 
colour, for walking, the other for 
her evening visiting, or receptions, 
and the latte: she was content to 
vary by a change of head-dress 01 
fome exquisite lace Instead of 
discarding it as she does now, when 
1t has become known to her fnends, 
she piqued herself upon its dura- 
bility, and received, as a compliment 
to its o value, the remarks of 
her friends that ‘1t had lasted well ’ 
With her the purchase of a new 
gown was an event—a subject of 
grave consideration A good price 
was given, a good article expected 
The accompaniments were selected m 
the same spirit the lace was real 
and costly, the mantles and gloves 
accorded in colour and quality, and 
the French lady, when dressed, was 
consequently well dressed, suitably to 
her position, becomungly to herself 
Whilst the Frenchwoman was 
thus simply elegant, the majonty 
of what we call the middle classes 
in England were decidedly dowdy, 
and the higher classes fai less ex- 
pensive in them attire than they aie 
now An English lady of rank who 
had been eight years absent from 
London, returned there in the spring 
of 1850, after having passed the 
winter at the courts of Vienna and 
Munich She expressed surprise at 
the comparative simplicity of dress 
at the court of St James’s <A few 
wels, or a spray of flowers at the 
back of the head, was ornament 
enough then for the Enghshwoman, 
whilst the Viennese or Bavanan 
noble lady was overloaded with 
flowers and diamonds But this 
state of affairs was not destined to 


last long We jog on in England 
contentedly enough in our old ways, 
unl some one suggests a new idea 
for us, which we are some time com- 
prehendiug, and then we go mad 
upon the subject For the last ten 
years, we and France have certamly 
been playmg the game of ‘follow 
my leader,’ whether in the organiza- 
tion of our army, the mprovement 
of our towns, the reconstruction of 
our nav}, 01 in the developments of 
dress Yes—to answer the question 
asked a hittle way back—1it 1s to 
French mfinence, French example, 
we must ascribe the increased luxury 
and expense of dress im England. 
The Germans have never been 80 
much led by Pars as we have the 
Viennese long had, and maimtained 
their own fashions, and we have 
secn that after 1848 the change 
there, m this respect, was one of the 
several results of brmgmg together 
the wealthy and the great But we, 
who have always plenty of money 
to spend upon new projects, found 
one agreeable mode of disposing of 
it, was buyimg largely the costly 
productions fiom the looms ot 
Lyons, Lille, &c , and all the articles 
of luxury for which the manufac- 
tures of France are renowned, and 
which the estabhshment of the Em- 
pire seemed to rouse from stagnation 
and depression 

Whatever the world may think of 
Louis Napoleon’s celebrated coup- 
a’etat, to France 1t at once restored 
confidence The people imstinctive- 
ly felt that whatever the Empire 
might be to Lurope, to them it 
meant —peace at home, peace 
amongst themselves ‘L’Empire 
cest la paix,’ was susceptible of 
many readings, but that most agree- 
able to France was, no more revolu- 
tions, no more ideal governments 
The Empire 1s a fact This feeling 
of confidence mntused new hfe mto 
every branch of trade, and the first 
care of the Emperor was to strengthen 
this spint of activity, and to keep 
down the restless spirits of the ma- 
nufacturmg towns by promoting 
employment for them 

He found a most efficient ally m 
the Empress, and the mchest bro- 
cades and costhest mourés, which had 
Intherto been sparnngly manufac- 
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tured for a few of the wealthy only, 
were soon lavishly displayed m every 
shop window im Paris, and, ere long, 
worn by ple, who a few years 
before, would have considered such 
matenals, beyond their means and 
unsuited to their station 

If dress may be considered as an 
index of the taste of the age, it 18 
not 1n error now, when 1+ marks an 
mcrease of luxury and expenditure 
m all classes 

So much for the cost and matenal 
of modern costume the causes that 
mfluence the cut or fashion of a 
dress are less easily determined, o1 
reviewed ‘The bright-coloured pet- 
ticoats of the present day are easily 
accounted for by their convenience 
and warmth The hats worn in 
summer came, originally, from Ger- 
many and Switzerland Although 
now sadly shorn of their sheltering 
proportions, and altered from them 
ugly but useful mushioom shapes, 
they recommend themselves foz 
various reasons , they are becommg, 
more durable and cooler m summe1 
than bonnets ther adoption 1s 
therefore easily understood, and the 
burnous, the Spanish mantilla, carry 
ther own history with them But 
how 13 it that we have one year 
a tight sleeve hke a man’s coat, 
and another a hanging one hke that of 
a Chinese mandarin? Who length- 
ens the cloaks of the fair sex until 
they almost touch the ground one 
year, and the following season cuts 
them off below the waist ? 

This is a mysterious subject We 
are in the habit, when we don’t 
exactly know what a man’s occupa- 
tion 1s, of saying, ‘ Oh, he has some- 
thing to do in the City ’ In the same 
way, all we know about these 
changes 1s that they are effected m 
Pans We have heard that there 
are individuals there whose sole oc- 
cupation it 1s, to devise a new pat- 
tern, invent a new trimming, but 
on what principles they proceed we 
know not Every now and then we 
discover that some great novelty is 
only what our grandmothers wore 
before us The adoption or rejec- 
tion of a fashion, however, depends 
very much upon the taste and 
character of mdividuals who, from 
their rank or wealth, exercise an m- 


fluence m society Accordingly, m 
the present day, the Empress has 
made responsible foi much 

When Eugénie de Montijo es- 
poused Napoleon III , envy, hatred, 
malice, and all unchantableness 
were arrayed against her She was 
not 10yal, she was not French , she 
rodeon horseback , she had English 
blood m her ves, an English com- 
plexion, and most probably English 
tastes When she returned from 
Notre Dame after the marnage 
ce1remonj, the vast crowds assem- 
bled near the Tuileries to view her 
entry there, gave her no welcome, 
received their Empress im silence, 
yet ma few months France unani- 
mously pronounced her charming 
She had none of the conventional 
manner prescribed to royalty, she 
laughed when she should have been 
grave, and wept when she should 
have been composed , she wore fancy 
dresscs, offensive to court etiquctte, 
yet in spite of all this, m spite of her 
being as natural as Erenchwomen 
are generally artificial, she was pro- 
nounced charming Her beauty and 
grace captivated the othcr sex, but 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
one cause of her popularity with 
her own, was her bemg bcyond ail 
comparison the best-dressed woman 
im the empire The French look 
upon the toulette as a work of art, 
and pay the same tmbute to it that 
we do to any other artistic produc- 
tion They accepted and valued her 
success as another proof of the 
supremacy of France in this as m 
other matters 

We really thmk 1t very hard, 
however, that the Empress should 
be charged with the present mon- 
strosities of dress, the hideous bon- 
nets, the heavy wreaths loading the 
brows and lengthenimg the face so 
as to give some women (as a Man 
in the pit of the Opera last year re- 
marked) ‘the appearance of uni- 
corns” ‘The exaggerated hoops, too 
—are these purely French? We 
have always had a hiking for hoops 
in England, and some of our most 
decorous periods of costume have 
been those when the hoop was worn 
We half thmk this 1s a fashion fou 
which we are as much responsrble 
as our neighbours across the water 
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HE icaves in the old woods 
that stretched away behind 
the house were beginning to blush 
@ deep orange-red in places under 
Autamn’s glowmg hand Only ‘in 
places,’ though, fur 1t was still carly 
in Scptcmbez, and Nature adhcied, 
in ® grcwt measure, to her garb of 
green) 3 ‘Lhere was 2 nch autumnal 
warmth m the air that seemed m 
kec png with the whole characte of 
the place I am about to attempt to 
deseribe 
The house was 1 laige 1¢d-buick 
etructuice, with a great many mul- 
honed windows, longs and nairow, m 
it. A 1ich, meliow, harmonious shade 
of 1cd 16 was, not glaimng and coaise, 
hke modern iubicund mansions 
The projectang piece of mu-omy 
above the wide double door bore 
dutc ‘1620’ thuictore the mellow- 
mess of the hue was suiicently 
accounted to2 It was a capital 
specimcn, im tiuth, of the not-to- 
be-surpassed scvcuteenth century 
dwelhng-house Swiss cotiages aze 
picturesque , Itahan pillarcd man- 
sions (beaume the unmistakable 
maik of England upon them) arc 
fair, pretty villas, of no particular 
order, are smart and effective look- 
ing, but none of these surpass the 
old English mansion of sombre 1ed, 
standing stately amongst the deep 
green woods and fair smiling fields 
which are the pecuhar character- 
istacs of our land 
Just im front of the house was a 
wide gravel drive, on which were 
gathered, on this fair September 
atternoon, a mioup whom I shall 
ntiy take leaye to mtroduce. 
ma this drive was the broad, 
fiat, smooth lawn, m the centre of 
which was the square, vividiy- 
coloured kaleidoscope garden, which 
had been laid out m ‘ Geod 
Amne’s’ days, and left unaltered, m 


shepc, ever since = =6‘The flowers that 
bloomcd here now were of some- 
what a diffeacnt o1de1 to those which 
had lived and madc tiagrant the air, 
and tadcd and died away, when this 
garden Was young They were 
tashionable, costly plants, that now 
made this square m the centre of 
the velvet lawn glitter hke a piece 
of cnamel, for thc piesent mustress 
wd prcsidsng deity of the place tooh 
cus that cversthing new ind beau-~ 
tuul should be cent down fiom 
Covent Garden for the adornment 
of hc country home, of vencrable, 
lovely Kempstowc, where her hus- 
band’s forcivtheis had lrved for 
ecneirations 

And this mistiess of the mansion 
18 the first of the group thot I shall 
mtioduce to the reader She stands 
on the last step of the broad flight 
leading up to the hall door, apparentlh; 
Just re wy to mount that handsome 
bay maie, which a groom is holdm¢e 
with both hands, while a gentleman 
keenly glances over tac saddle and 
bridle arrangements, m order to 
awsuie himself that all is indeed safe 
before that precious little form 1s 
trusted tomount The close-fttng, 
plam habit shows a figure shght, 
almost gnulish still, but of 1are grace 
and sjmmetiy, the httle, round 
Spanish hat leaves exposed a beau- 
titul, bright, clear, brunette face, 
with a noble, sensible biow and 
brilhant flashmg hazel eyes, and a 
merry, yet gentle and womanly 
mouth The foot that she places 
for one moment on her husband’s 
broad palm, and the hand with 
which ske so firmly grasps the 
pommel of the saddle, are alike sien- 
der, small, and well shaped The 
voice that says, ‘Thank you, Fred,’ 
to her husband, and ‘ You may let 
go her head, Wilson,’ to the groom, 
1s &@ clear, nmging, melodious one 1% 
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18 the voice of a young, high-bred, 
light-hearted woman She 1s Mra. 
Ponsonby, the wite of Fredenck Pon- 
sonby, Esq , the 11ch, young, happy, 
besufiful, and admned mistress of 
Kempstowe, which 1s not called Kemp- 
stowe Hall, or Manor, or Grange, or 
anything but simply ‘ Kempstowe,’ 
the sc it of the Ponsonbys 

The ‘Fied’ who has just been 
‘thanked’ must be the next m order 
of description, not alone because he 
15 lord of the soul for many an acie 
round, Master of the best pack in 
the county, and owner of fair Kemp- 
stowe, but because he has becn 
.ound worthy of obtamime the hand 
of that peerless equestiian on the bay 
mire Many other ledics are gomg 
out for a 11de on this fine September 
afternoon— Mzxs Ponsonby 1s the 
cynosure of a large party—but Mr 
Ponsonby draws on his glove now, 
and piepazes to mount his own big, 
biown, handsome toadste1, ‘Crm’ 
He docs not ofte1 to play lackey to 
any other lady He is a youns min 
of scven or eizht and twenty tall, 
and shght, with strongly marked 
featuics, an aquiline nose, and 
clearly cut mouth, large, cool, blue 
eyes, a pale face, and blond han, 
whiskers, and moustache He is 
unmistakably thorough-bied And, 
see! thcaie must be something good 
indeed concealed under the cool 
cxterio. to call forth that sudden, 
momentary flash of love and pride on 
the cheek of bis wife when their ej es 
meet as she bends fo1ward ‘ quict- 
ing’ the restive bay with hand and 
voice, and he turns round to watch 
the rest of they party ‘ to saddle’ 

There are no lack of cavahers, 
therefore Mr Ponsonby does not 
leave his fair guests to the mezces 
of the grooms by reframmg trom 
the part of a lackey on then behalf 
Captain Forrester—famularly ‘ Char- 
le Forrester "the dean’s son, who 
is here nommally to look after his 
sister (the latter bemg dreadfully 
addicted. to wimning the hearts ot 
the wrong men), 1s arrangmg the 
rems in the hand and the stirrup to 
the foot of that pretty girl on the 
chesnut with a tenderness and care 
that would cause the heart of his 
affectionate mother to quail with 
mighty anger and fear could she 
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behold 1t Mrs Forreste: 15 hap- 
pily spared the sight through an 
opportune mdulgence of he aftcr- 
luncheon nap She 1s also sparc 
another: sight that might wrng, hcr 
maternal heart even mou.e sorely, 
and that 1s But the picture 
deserves a fresh paragraph 

Standing some httle way apart 
from the group it the flight of steps 
—a short way down the dive, m 
fact, as 1f she had walked that fur 
to meet the ho1ses—is a young lady 
o£ about nineteen or twenty She » 
a glomously handsome gul fan- 
complewoned, blue-eyed, golden 
lockcd, her figme 1s full, magni- 
ficently developed, and fraught with 
active grace of movemtnt There 
1s not much 1cpose about her, hex 
face, Jovely as it 18 mn shape and 
fcature, 1s more lovely trom its eve1- 
changing, animatcd expiession She 
1s now standing, with her habit 
thrown up over hex lett rm, talk- 
in. to Mi Greville 1 dark man with 
penetrating daik e cs, and one of the 
purest outlines of tacc 16 1s possible 
to behold Huis mannet and appe u- 
ance 1e polshed m the cxtieme, 
usuilly there 13 1 dash of super- 
ciliousness over all, but he has 
that aside as he stands spcaking to 
Flora Forrester For the lady is 
Miss Forrester, the dean’s daughter , 
and the reason why 1t was well for 
Mrs Forrester’s peace of mind that 
her nap prevented her viewing this 
colloquy was, that Mr Greville had 
the name of a ‘clever fellow who 
lived well, did the thing in style 
upon nothmg, and the reputaton 
of not carmg much what became of 
the hearts he won, despite of his cha- 
racter, with httle seemmg difficulty. 

‘It’s a shame to take that horse 
along the hard roads at the pace 
Mrs Ponsonby 1s sure to set us the 
example of gomg, Miss Forrester, 
so for Firefly’s sake, if nothmg else, 
let us take a quiet canter through 
some of these exceedingly rural and 
turfy lanes’ 
‘No, 1t can’t be done, Mr Gre- 
ville You heard Charhe tell me I 
was to nde with him When my 
brother issues his orders I must 
obey, you know, especially when he 
sacrifices Kate Elton for me’ 

‘ Take my horse back, then,’ said 
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Mr. Greville to the groom, who had, 
curiously enough, fed up the horses 
of these two together. ‘Take my 
horse back when Miss Forrester has 
ing gravely to Flora, ‘so I shall 
stay at home this afternoon, and test 
the resources of F'red Ponsonby’s li- 
brary. Imust say, though, I should 
have enjoyed a canter over the turf.’ 

Flora filhped the gravel with her 
whip, and, I am afraid, thought 
Charlie a nuisance. Before she 
could answer, however, Captain 
Forrester If came up to them 
hastily. 

‘I say, Flora,’ he began, depre- 
catngly, ‘you won’t mind, will 
you? I shall not be able to look 
after Firefly and you after all, for 
that chesnut of Kate Elton’s 1s 
almost more than she can manage, 
and I am going to keep by her side, 
and alter the curb if she can’t hold 
him. You won’t mind, eh ?’ 

‘Not at all, Charhe,’ answered 
Flora, candidly ; and as her brother 
ran back to ‘see to the chesnut’s 
curb,’ and Mr Greville gave her a 
hand up, she added, ‘I don’t care 
much for the mde they are gomg 
to-day, Mr. Greville; we will 
through some of these pretty lanes, 
if you please.’ 

And apparently Mr. Greville did 

lease, for his horse was not led 
k to the stable; and that was 
the way Charlie Forrester ‘looked 
after’ his beautiful sister Flora, of 
whom her family expected great 
things in the matrimonial way 

Those two young ladies around 
whose horses so many men have 
congregated are the Misses Gambier. 
Caroline Gambier, the elder, is too 
clever, too ‘sharp,’ to be altogether 
pleasing at all times, but she 1s very 

retty and attractive, nevertheless. 

he has a apelin see eae og man- 
ner, speaks emp y, and is very 
daring. By some she 1s regarded 
as a dangerous visitor in a country 
house where idle youn men 
abound, for she has the trick of ap- 
propriating them to herself in a way 

t causes their fathers and mothers 
(the latter ially) to tremble for 
their future safety. But the keen, 
bright blue eyes had not done any 
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serious damage during the four 
years pre Linnie out. This cam- 

ign at Kem we was an oppor- 
tats thing, therefore, for she was 
one-and-twenty, and had begun to 
think that it would not answer to be 
witty and amusing, and to indulge 
in cynical flirtations and rivalries 
much longer without any good 
ansing. It must be confessed that 
the three days she had spent at 
Kempstowe had been far lveher 
than the ones preceding her arrival ; 
she was invaluable in originating 
ways and means of passmg the 
hours pleasantly. She was a capital 
actress herself, and therefore was 
eager to get up private theatricals. 
As yet she had only succeeded m 
moving them to try charades, but 
these had been such brilliant suc- 
cesses that the theatricals were de- 
cided upon, and it now only re- 
mained to have one of the large 
rooms fitted up with a stage, to 
select a play, and to ‘cast’ the 
characters so that as many heart- 
burnings as possible should be 
avoided. 

Agnes Gambier, a year or two 
younger than her sister, less shrewd, 
and decidedly prettier, had reined 
up close to Caroline on this occasion 
with the kindly motive of preventing 
her sister’s enjoying the undivided 
attention of Pmlip Morton, a man 
who, from having recently become 

ssessed of what sounded hke fabu- 
ous wealth, was, deservedly, an 
object of the greatest mterest. He 
had made his first appearance m 
the London world durng the pre- 
vious season; and as he possessed, 1n. 
addition to his wealth, a great and 
undefinable charm of manner and an 
uncommonly handsome person, it 
hae Wag pg anda that ns was 

e Ponsonbys’ guest during 
the early part of the shooting 
season, than everybody else was 
fired with the desire of bemg in- 
vited to Kempstowe. 

The rest of the group around the 
Gambiers was composed of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, a young Irishman, who, from 
bemg very good-looking and umver- 
sally agreeable, was popularly sup- 
grate by the anxious mothers of 

eiresses to be a fortune- 
hunter; Sir Ulric Lyster, a baronet, 
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who was not quite so happy or 
amiable as he would have been had 
not Phihp Morton divided attention 
with him; the Hon. George Berners, 
2a man who for years had not enjoyed 
an individuality of his own, but who 
was simply known as ‘ Sir Ulric’s 
fnend,’ and who was, in truth, as 
mean a hanger-on and eater of the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table as ever existed, yet looked 
a well-born gentleman, and was, to 
those beneath him, an undeviatingly 
haughty one. His mind was harassed, 
also, on this occasion, for he could 
not make it upon a certain port: 
doubts had arisen as to whether 1t 
would not be well to attach himself 
to the new comer, Philip Morton, 
who appeared to be of a most lux- 
uriantly free and generous disposi- 
tion, and quit the firm but not bril- 
hantly remunerative hold he had 
upon Sir Ulric Lyster 

Young, lovely, coquettish Lady 
St Clair was also quietly defeating 
any sinall plans Miss Gambier might 
have formed as to undivided mter- 
course with Philip Morton during 
this ride The sharp, vivacious 
Caroline was no match for fairy-hke 
Lady St Clair, whose blue eyes 
always looked unutterable things, 
and whose dulcet tones always rang 
mm the most bewildenngly sympathe- 
tic way 1n the ears of the most dis- 
tanguished man of the season Even 
now, though she only arrived yes- 
terday, and brought in her train her 
pet saddle-horse, she 1s mounted on 
one of Philp Morton’s Lord St. 
Clair from the window of the hbrary 
sees this lovely lady, whom he has 
taken to be the pride, torment, and 
continual agitation of his dechning 
years, snuling down into the face of 
the handsome owner of the steed 
whose neck she is patting so fondly , 
and he growls out a deeper oath of 
impatience at the gout, which pre- 
vents his accompanying her. ‘ What 
she would ride that half-foreign fel- 
low’s horse for I can’t 1magine,’ he 
mutters, ‘and in the evenmg she 
will be singing with him, I suppose, 
some of those wretched things about 
his “ sunny Spain ” Hang the fellow, 
I wish he had stayed there’ And 
Lord St. Clair hates Philip Morton 
for a minute or two, as he thinks of 
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what a sweet, innocent, easily-led 
child she was when he marned her 
two years ago, and of how she has 
altered. And while he still stands 
there gazing, the who are to 
occupy the britzka take their seats 
and drive off; Sux Ulnc Lyster gets 
up into his dog-cart, m which he 
has put a pair of horses tandem, and 
the equestrians disappear one by one 

An elderly man in a jealous rage 
not bemg a peep companion, I 
shall follow them, but first I will 
pee Pinhp Morton a little more 

y to the reader. 

It has been said that Lord St. Clair 
spoke of him as a ‘ half-foreign fel- 
madd and aes tele hola his lord- 
Pp, meant great sparagement. 
Truly, as he sat on the back of a 
wicked-looking horse of some breed 
evidently as pure as our own racers, 
but of a different build, his appear- 
ance did not belie the term His 
dark, glossy, wavy hair was brushed 
back off an olive-tinted face, whose 
hue had never been gained under an 
Englsh sun; he was tall, lithely 
rather than strongly made, and his 
grace of gesture and rapid ease of 
motion marked him out distinctly, 
even ma crowd He had an ani- 
mation of speech and a publicly 
displayed chivalrous bearmg towards 
women, and an eager, unconventional 
warrmoth of manner, that gave strong 
evidence of either foreign blood or 
foreign culture. It was the latter. 
English on the father’s side, he had 
spent the greater part of his lfe in 
Spain, in the jand of that mother 
whom he had never known, but from 
whom wh had inherited ~ glowing, 
passionate ap ce and manner 
which caused Ean Giow he had come 
into great and unexpected property 
through the opportune demise of one 
of his father’s relatives) to seem. lke 
an embodiment of the ‘Cid’ to the 
Enghsh ladies, who were only ac- 
customed to them cooler and less 
demonstrative countrymen. Those 
years of his hfe which had not been 
spent m the—house the office—of 
one of his maternal uncles, a mer- 
chant in Madrid, had been passed in 
Mexico, whither he had gone nomi- 
nally to further the interests of the 
firm, but in reality to taste the de- 
hghts of that wild, sporting, adven- 
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turous hic for which he had mghed 
fo ardeartly that ius presence in the 
ofhce was almost uscless Rumours 
of all these doings had heralded his 
advent m the fashionable English 
world, and tinged Ins past with ro- 
mance, and thrown such a halo of 
anterest «around him as made him 
the hon of theday What with lis 
handsomc face, and chivalrous man- 
ners, and long purse, and that strong 
dash of the foragn element m hm, 
his popularity was such that he 
seemed m a far way of bemg spoiled 
and mak conccuted He was the 
caux, though he did not suspect it 
yet, of more than one of the fair stars 
i havo muntioned shimmg at Kemp- 
stowe at present Mis Forrcster 
hul quittd her home m the Cathe- 
dial Close, deserted her husband, 
whose duties confined him pretty 
strictly at the time, and gone to 
great expense as regarded millinery, 
tor the sake of Philip Morton ‘es, 
this handsome, young, ‘ half-foraign 
fellow’ had been the means of 1¢en- 
denng desolite the dean’s hearth, 
and badly served the dcan’s dinner, 
fora time, for Mrs Yorrester would 
have consid¢1ed that she was neglect- 
ing her duty as a Chnistian mother 
had she not brought her beautitul 
daughter Flora, and flashed her be- 
fore the eyes of this ‘ poor fiiendlicss 
young man, who would surcl) fall a 
vactim cz1e long to some such de- 
sipning girl’ (1 am not sure that she 
did not say mint) ‘as Carry Gambier ” 
Carry Gambi1 herself had come 
down—throwing over, todoso,a most 
promising mvitation to the Earl of 
Wilton’s Insh castle—on the strength 
of Philip Morton’s hking for the 
gurtar, upon which instrument she 
performed Rather to her astonish- 
ment, she had found her strams had 
tailed of their power to please last 
mght, when Lady St Clair had es- 
tablished a rival guitar movement 

Agnes Gambier neither played at 
him nor sang at him, nor did she 
profess a dehghted readiness to mde 
one of his rampant Andalusian steeds, 
as did Lady St Clar, but no one 
listened more attentively than she 
did to his tales of Memcan adventure 
and Spanish romance, to stones of 
how he had in that buffalo 
hunt or this bolero , to his raptavrous 
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recollechons ofthe old bfe under the 
Warm, Mupassioned sun of glowing 
Span 

Bat as they mde away out mto the 
open country, 1t 1s not with Caroline 
that he interchanges sentences of 
half moch, half real sentiment, 1t 
1s not to Agnes’ languid eyes that 
ins own decp, passionate ones are 
turned It is not by the side of 
beautiful, golden-haired Flora For- 
reste: that he ndes Lady St Clair, 
the lovehest fairy queen he had even 
dreained of, has summoned him to 
he1 biidle-zuin with onc of hex half- 
naperious, half-childish pctulant 
glanccs, and after having given him 
her 11g¢ht hand ‘ to button her gaunt- 
lei, because she cent let co, his 
cieadful horse pulls at hei so,’ she 
has givcn him to undc1stand that 1t 
1S her will and pleasure that he 
shall 1emaun by he. duzng the 
icst of the afternoon, and Philp 
Mouton, as he bows low on 1eceipt ot 
these orders, looks far from 111-plcased 
at tho a1rangement 
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‘Poor old St Clan ” said Mr Pon- 
sonly to his wife, when, after having 
pliced some mules between them- 
sclyes and Kempstowe, he looked 
10ound and saw the undmmshcd 
assiduity ot Lady St Clan s cavalier 
‘Whit a httle blue-eyed fiend she 
is How 1s 31t you ue such fnends”’ 

‘I won’t have you call Ida names 
Fired, cvon m joke’ TI cannot be1 
it She 1s foobsh sometimes—at 
least I have been afraid so of late— 
but she is such an old frend of 
mine that I don’t, 1f I can possibly 
help it, want to think of her as a 
married flirt’ 

‘My dear girl, repled her hus- 
band, ‘rf jou open your eyes you 
ean think g else, I should 
imagine I shouldn’t have cared if 
she had fixed upon Lyster, or For- 
reste1, or any of the others, m fact , 
but with this “ child of nature,’ this 
daihng of fortune, upon whom 
women of such beanty and fascina- 
tion as Lady St Clair haven’t been 
m the habit of smiling, this hand- 
some young fellow, who looks hke 
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a cross between a brigand and one 
of Vandyke’s portraits, with Aim a 
flirtation will be dangerous.’ 

‘To whom, Fred?’ asked Mrs 


Ponsonby, eagerly. 


‘To both, probably, rephed hor 
husband; ‘to your fmend Ida de- 
cidedly..’ 

‘ Fred, I don’t think 14; I will not 
beheve it,’ said the lady, oarnestly. 

‘Well, I only know this,’ said 
Mr. Ponsonby, good-humouredly, 
‘ that I should be exceedingly sorry, 
weie I old and gouty, to sce my 
wife rmk her neck by gettmg on 
the horse ot the hero of the day, 
and electmg him to button her 
gloves. (Come, Mis Ponsonby, take 
Sibyl on the cub Hallo! stop a 
moment, though, I don’t sce Flo. 
Forrester ’ 

No, Flora was not of the party 
At the very moment at which they 
missed her sho was with Mr Gic- 
ville, nding slowly through a narrow 
lane, the hcdges of wiuch tose gh 
on eithc1 side 

*AhY beean Mr Gievsille, after a 
long pause, durmg which he had 
been, unohservicd by her, mtently 
marking the cxpressive face of the 
lady, who rode by his side ‘ Ah" 
(making this prelmnary note half 
a sigh and half a long, deep breath 
of intense satusfaction), ‘I have but 
one drawback to perfect happimess 
at present, Miss Foirester 1 have 
been riding on m a state of almost 
ideal enjoyment, in fact, I have been 
selfishly happy.’ 

‘ How so, and what is the draw- 
back? Happy man, to have only 
one barnmer between jouself and 
fehecity'! J have so many.’ 

‘Viora,’ rephed Greville, bending 
down to pat nus horse’s neck—a 
position which enabled him to look 
‘up’ into her eyes—and throwmg 
a mournful cadence mto his tones, 
“IT mean the “ felicity” I am en- 
joymg this afternoon Heaven 
knows after this I shall taste httle 
enough’ He paused, but as Flora 
would not ask him ‘ Why ?’ he pre- 
sently contmued ‘The drawback I 
alluded to was the thought that I 
had imveigled you into taking a sob- 
tary mde with a dull companion, 
“out of your great chanty,”’ when 
a far pleasanter one was open to you.’ 
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‘Far pleasanter what?’ ante ro- 
gated Flora; ‘rmde or com on ?? 

‘ Both, perhaps,’ said Mr Greville, 
laughing. 

‘Don’t Iet that consideration 
trouble you, then, any longer,’ said 
Flora, qmetly. ‘I don’t thnk 1 
should have tound a pleasantor ono.’ 
(Did she, in her tarn, mean ‘ nde, 
or ‘ companion ?’) 

‘Flora, I have been solfishly, 
dangerously happy,’ he bent for- 
ward agam now, but this time it 
was not to caress his horse, but to 
imprison in @ strong clasp the bcau- 
tiful hand of Flora Fomester. 

The hand was not withdrawn; 
the glttermg sapphue eyes were 
turned upon him unwaverme)ly, and 
the tones of her voice were unfalter- 
ing, as she said— 

‘Why do you say “ selfishly ” and 
“ dangerously?” for J, too, have 
been happy’ And bhavine mado 
her confession, she turned her c1im- 
soning tace away from him rapidly 

‘ But I cannot ask you to be my 
wife, Flora,’ he said, speaking with 
a cruel tenderness that he well knew 
how to employ, and as ho said 1t he 
gazed with even more earnestness 
into the now paling face of the girl 
fiom whom he had won the half- 
confession—of the woman, who was 
beginning to feel ticked and 
wounded. 

She gave him neither word nor 
look now She rode on erect, out- 
wardly calm, but mwardly fecliug 
considerably more agitatzon than she 
cared this gentleman should sec who 
‘could not ask her to be hi, wife’ 

‘ Flora,’ he said presently, deter- 
mining to soothe her wounded prde 
now, as he might want her co-opera- 
tion hereafter im a scheme that had 
as yet only faintly developed itself 
mm Ins brain, ‘ Flora, though you 
cannot return my love, I know you 
too well not to feel assured that you 
will forgive the presumption which 
has led me to tell you that my heart 
is yours, solely yours, even though, 
at the same time, honour compels 
me to add that I must not attempt 
to win your hand im return. Say, 
Flora, though you camnot love me 
you will be my fmend ?’ 

She felt wronged, imjured. He 
had led her on ‘o this, and now he 
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was coolly rejecting the love she had 
almost offered him, the love he must 
have read in her eyes in that one 
brief, passionate moment heard in 
her tones, seen mn her mchly suffused 
face; but—— 

Yes, she felt wronged and injured ; 
but stall, when he, with that melo- 
dious voice of his, and that fervent 
yet polished air, pleaded for her 
‘ friendship’ im place of the love he 
had been assiduously sceking during 
these last few days, she could not re- 
fase it Outwardly he had spared 
her pride, though she felt 1n her soul 
that he knew what was passing m 
hermind QOutwardly he had s 
her pride; and though now she deter- 
mined with all her force and will to 
uproot the tendcrer feelings that he 
had striven to plant she could not 
resist the witchery of a manner that 
was never suffercd to rust through 
a too long cessation of the art of 
pleasmg. So she gave him her 
hand in ‘ fricndship,’ and he raised 
it to his lips and impressed such a 
passionate kiss upon it as caused 
the mdignant blood once more to 
mount to Flora’s face She could 
not trust herself to speak now , but, 
with an undefined feeling that sol1- 
tary mtercourse with Horace Gre- 
ville nught not be conducive to her 
future peace of mind, she gave Fire- 
fiy her head, and did not relax her 
sharp gallop until she drew rein at 
the broad flight of steps at Kemp- 
stowe entrance-hall. She sprang to 
the ground before he could dis- 
mount to assist her, but he was by 
her side the next moment 

‘Flora,’ he began mm low tones, 
‘you will not utterly destroy my 
faith in woman by refusing to fulfil 
the promise so—so tendely given, 
will you? When I test it I shall 
find your friendship staunch ”’ 

‘ Yes, yes, of course,’ she answered, 
hurriedly, but with burnmg cheeks 
(‘ Why would the man remind her 
of the termbly misplaced tender- 
ness?’ she thought) ‘ But do let 
me go in now, Mr. Greville, and do 
mot make so much of so little.’ 

: , dearest,’ and Flora did 
not know how to resent or put @ 
stop to these epithets, ‘I have your 
promise, then. In my dark life 
there is one bright spot—your love 


—fnmendship I mean.’ He allowed 
her to pass now, and Flora flew 
up stairs to her own room, feel- 
ing that she dishked—no, dreaded 
Mr Greville. ‘ That man will be 
disagrecable to me, I’m sure,’ she 
thought, as she slowly prepared to 
dress for dinner ‘This morning I 
thought I cared for him, but I must 
have been mistaken, he interests 
me and frightens me a hittle; and 
altogether J wish I had not mdulged 
ina quict canter through a “ turfy 
lane” with him’ And then Flora 
Forrester shed some burning tears 
of excited mortification, though, as 
she truly said to herself, the feelmg 
that would have merged into deep 
love for him had died out 

The tramping of horses’ hoofs out- 
side shortly afterwards informed one 
or two anxious watchers within the 
walls of Kempstowe that the ndmg 
party had returned. Horace Gre- 
ville had taken up his position under 
a tree on the lawn, for the express 
purpose, as 1t seemed, of offering a 
particularly fine flavoured cigar to 
Philip Morton on his return At 
least that is what he did as soon as 
ever Mr Morton had assisted to her 
feet the lovely httle lady who hac 
been endeavourmg, not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to bewitch him The 
two gentlomen sauntered aboui on 
the lawn together for some httle 
time, and when they separated they 
wore rather mtmate, considerm 
how aloof Greville had hitherto held 
himself from the ‘new man.’ Be- 
fore dinner that day Greville knew 
that Morton’s wealth was not fabu- 
lous, for the young man was remark-~ 
ably frank as to his affairs 

‘I very seldom trouble myself 
about any one,’ Horace Greville re- 
marked, as they were ascending the 
steps, ‘for the reason, I suppose, that 
rarely meet with any one sufficiently 
interesting; you are an exception 
Will you pardon somethmg I am 
going to say that borders on advice?’ 

He had a very seductive way, 
when he willed, to men as well as 
women; he was a good many years 
rene _— Baer he nee ay repu- 

on oO an elegant cynic, 
above all, the man he addressed was 
warmhearted and frank. The reply 
to his question was— 
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‘Say on I am flattered by the 
fact of your mterest bemg aroused 
on my behalf’ 

‘This 1s my caution, then Take 
care you are not trap mto a 
declaration to one of the fortune- 
Hunters m that aa who sa — 

l regard you as game ere 
18 Only one girl here who has not 
come down hoping to carry out cer- 
tain views’ ‘ Pshaw! man, I know 
all you can say’ (Morton had mter- 
rupted him with an impatient ex- 
clamation) ‘ But I tell you I am 
right There 1 only one girl who 
has a heart—if you can win it you 
are lucky, the rest have only cal- 
culating machmes So be careful 
of them all, save Miss Forrester ’ 

‘Miss Forrester! Ah! indeed 
She’s the dean’s daughter, isn’t 
she? asked Morton, indifferently, 
fo. lis head was full of admuration 
for the tiny Venus by whose side he 
had spent the last two hours ‘She 
15 @ handsome girl, that Miss For- 
rester,’ he contanued, ‘ but too tall, 
too statcly a beauty Now I came 
from the land of “stately beauty ,” 
therefore I want a contrast——— 

‘Such as Lady St Clan offers, 
eh?’ asked Greville, laughmg And 
though Morton laughed too, the 
blood darkened his brow as he 
parted with his new fnend 

When he reached his own room 
he seated himself by the writing- 
table, and fell to sketchmg heads, 
the outhne of which all bore a 
strong resemblance to the ful 
httle one of Lady St Clair, and as 
he sketched he held converse with 
himself—not connectedly, as I shall 
write 1t down—for he was not so 
totally unhke his fellow-creatures as 
to * think’ m unbroken sentences 

‘Halte-la, hold hard, Philip 
Morton, where is your aihia gal- 
lantry leading you im this d of 
circumspection, you are young m 
the ways of hfe, my frend—m 
the ways of such hfe as this, at 
least’—so plamly said the eyes 
wf not the tongue of this model 
of his order, Mr Greville, ‘ you 
must not soften the natural harsh- 
ness of your voice and manner 
to suit the gentle ear and eye of a 
lovely Enghsh lady who is kind to 
you, and sweet and good, and mno- 
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cent as an angel, lest that lovely 
lady’s name ould be mentoned 
hghtly He’s a good fellow, no 
doubt, that Greville, but if he only 
knew how I longed to choke that 
laugh of his, when he mndulged im 1t 
after uttermg Lady St Clair’s name! 
Ida St Clair—Ida Courtenay (her 
maiden name was ever so much 
oe than the one she now bears) 
da! that was my mother’s name, 
singularly enough! Ida Morton, 
and a very sweet one it 1s too 
There may be some truth m what 
he said about these mris Well, 
their heartlessness does not matter 
to me, for I want none of them 
Flora Forrester seems to be a fa- 
vourite of his, I wonder he don’t 
marry her himself, if that is the 
case, instead of offering her to other 
people I can’t catch the mnocent, 
confiding expression of her brow and 
eye, that’s better, that last stroke, 
waimer than heaven, purer than 
earth, her glances are Sach a farry 
as she 1s, and such a brave fairy 
too, without being coarse and rough, 
or strong-minded, as your gallant 
women too often are I must re- 
fram from talking to her to-mght 
though —for not a shadow must 
darken that spotless fame, through 
her jondness tome _ I shall not hke 
this England, I fear, after all, I'll go 
back to the “ old glad hfe m Spain ” 
After this of bis secret 
thoughts, we may safely come to. 
the conclusion that Philzp Morton 
was not an evil-disposed Don Juan, 
as more than one of the had 
been wrathfully disposed to regard 
him previous to, and durmg the 
ride, that afternoon But he was 
wrong In supposing it necessary to 
throw any additional softness into 
either voice or manner, when he ad- 
dressed Lady St Clair, for both were 
naturally only too thnlhngly soft 
and harmonious, was an error 
of judgment, not of heart, the latter 
he might have worn upon his sleeve 
without fear of prymg eyes dis- 
covermg aught that should 
not have been And so with a clear 
conscience he rose up to dress for 
dmner, leaving the table scattered 
ore, sake porresmaoie eg female heads— 
faint attem: at reproducing 
Lady St Oliva charnis 
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ART IN MODERN EUROPE: 
REMANKS ON THE FOREIGN PICTURES NOW IN LONDON. 


HATEVER may be the ms- 
deeds of the architect of tho 
Tnternational Exhibition building, 
he has at least one merit—he has 
provided a picture gallery m which 
some hundreds of pictures can be 
well hung, well lighted, and seen m 
comfort,—or would be scen m com- 
fort but for the sort of louvre-board 
which he has put along the bottom 
of the front wall, and which, when 
get wide open, as it always 18 on a 
cold day, lets the east wind blow full 
on the feet and legs of those who 
venture to ecxanune the )ctures 
dumng such weather as we had 
shortly after the opening of the 
Exhibition. And whatever be the 
sins of the Comunissioners, it must 
be admutted that they have procured 
such a collection of recent pictures 
as never before was brought to- 
gether. Let us then, having sur- 
wvived so far ‘the colds, catarrhs, 
and thousand ills,’ meident 3 m- 
considerate exposure to Captain 
Fowke’s extraordinary apparatus— 
the latest and greatest, and surcly 
never-again-to-he-equalled effort of 
ecxentific ventilaton — and pretty 
well unriddlcd the eccentneities of 
the Commissioners’ arrangement and 
catalogue, ask the patient reader to 
stroll with us through the gallery, 
and, as we glance rapidly over the 
contributaons of the several coun- 
tmes, endeavour to arrive at some 
conception how far they are indxu a- 
tive of national character, and what 
they tell us respecting the actual 
state of contemporary art 
For this 1s the great charm of the 
gallery—the opportunity 1t affords for 
sccing almost at one view what has 
lately been done and is now domg m 
art throughout Europe. It is need- 
less to repeat that such an oppor- 
tunity has never been afforded be- 
fore. The nearest approach was 
made in the French Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1855; but that was con- 
fined to the works of living artists, 
and in many respects was very in- 
complete. In our Exhibition the 
Commissioners, having decided that 
the collechon was to consist of 


‘works of modern art,’ left each 
country to put its own constructhon 
on the term, only as a sort of guide 
announcing that the Enghsh paint- 
mgs would commence from 1762, so 
as to include the works of Hogarth, 
the real founder of the English 
school. The consequence has been 
a strange chaos of conclusions. 
France, for certain reasons, which 
she has set forth at length, hmits 
her selection to works produced 
fince 1850, except 2n the case of 
artists who have died since that 
ycoar (and were born after 1790), 
when works are edmitted which 
have been exceuted since 1840. 
Belgium takes the bith of the kmg- 
dom, 1830, as her starting-point. 
Austria would gladly have gone 
back a century, hke England, had 
sufficient space been allowed, as it 
is, she commences (under protest) 
with Fuger, who died m 1818. 
Italy begins with Canaletto (1697- 
1780), and Zuccarelll (1702-1788) ; 
whilst Spam clooses, as the Nestor 
of her school, Madiazvo (bor in 
1781), whom the catalogue-maker 
has converted mto Machazo The 
Sr eee of Fine Art, therefore. 

ords no such ready means of com- 
parison as that of Industnal Art, 
which 1s strictly confined to articles 
produced smee 1850, but 16 sup- 
ples materials by which, with a 
httle patience, the task of com- 
ee can be very fairly workcd 
ou 

With the broad arrangement of 
the pictures the reader is probably 
famihar. The eastern half of the 
gallery—that is, ali of 14 lymg on 
the left as you ascend the great cen- 
tral staircase—is occupied by British 
art; the western half is devoted to 
foreign art We will begm with the 
foreign section. 

You enter first the French depart- 
ment, and are at once In @ new 
world. In subject, conception, 
mode of treatment, feehng, colour, 
even in size, the French pictures 
differ widely from the Enghsh <A 
Frenchman would not have a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in telling you that 
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their differcnce is commeonsurate 
with ther supenomty. Every 
Frenchman is profoundly convinced 
that the French school of art 1s the 
first in the umiverse, and that overy 
other 1s good im proportion as it 
roxnunates to it. Difference 
therefore betokens inferionty, and m 
proportion to the difference 1s the 
inferionty. But to an English eye 
the French pictures differ as much 
from those of the great schools of 
old as they do from the modern 
Englsh , and hence a sturdy patriot 
might be tempted to draw a con- 
clusion precisely opposite to that of 
the Pamsian Difference, however, 
we may readily adunit, 1s mm itself no 
proof of mfenority, and, without 
giving up our own views, it 
would be well 1f before broadly 
condemnmg any school we were to 
examine its productions as far as 
nay be from its own point of vicw, 
tempermg a hasty yadgment by a 
recollection of foreign musconcep- 
tions of our own cfforts 
Assuredly the French pictures 
will grow mm the cstimation of the 
gencral visitor mm proportion as they 
are dwelt upon, just as they do in 
that of the professional student 
French art, m fact, 1s very seducmg 
to those who are for a while subject 
to 1ts blandishments. It has a bril- 
lhancy, clearness, power, @ vivid 
conception of purpose, a sharp 
logical precision and vigour, an air 
of confidence, security, and know- 
ledge, which the student finds diffi- 
cult to resist. In the days of David 
—the painter, not the king—French 
art leavened more or less that of the 
whole Continent. There was a 
reaction afterwards, and it seemed as 
though the Galhec influence was pass- 
ng away and the Teutonic as- 
suming the ascendancy. But the 
pendulum is swinging back again, 
and among the rising painters of the 
Continent, French taste, or French 
practice, 1s once more the vogue. 
French contemporary art is on the 
whole very well represented. There 
are the great canvases from the 
Luxembourg, Versailles, and other 
nahonal buildings; atolerabieculling 
from the treasures of the Emperor, 
Pree Napoleon, Count de Morny, 
and other less distinguished but 


not less enthumastic collectors, and 
these are supplemented by contnbu- 
tions sent by the artasts themselves. 
Few romarkable names are missing, 
though of some the examples are 
unworthy. On entermg the room 
the cye 18 arrested by the huge 
battle-pieces— clever, spinted, and 
exquisitely French—all offerings ex- 
clusively to the glory of the nation 
or the Emperor—cunous, and not 
uninteresting in their way, 1f only 
as psychological studies, bui hardly 
belonging to the region of Fino Art. 
Machse has shown too mpressively, 
in his ‘ Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher,’ how a great battle should 
be commemorated for us to dwell on 
these stage displays 

From them, thereforo, and their 
apploprialc companions, the raudy 
portraits of the French marshals, wo 
turn to the works of the really great 
painters. Of those who have them- 
selves passed away, Ary Scheffer and 
Paul Delaroche are the greatest 
represented here By the former 
there 1s only tho ‘ St Aucustine and 
St Monica,’ an carnest, noble work, 
m colour too pale and unreal, per- 
haps, to satusfy an cye accustomed 
to the glowmg hues of healthy, ac- 
tive life, or to the subdued splendour 
of Titian or of Reynolds, but assort- 
mg well with the devout, almost 
ascetic, feeling of the picture. Dela- 
roche’s chief work is ms ‘ Manec- 
Antoinctte’ The unhappy queen— 
a hfe-size figure—walks forth from 
the room where she has heard her 
sentence, with a calm, queenly bea1- 
ing, resolved to meet her faite 
worthily, and yet showing, as the 
jeers of the brutal crowd assail her 
on every side, how her woman’s heart 
yearns for one touch of human sym- 
pathy This, perhaps, 1s the grandest 
single figure Delaroche ever pated, 
the truest, the most thoughtful, and 
that which makcs the most direct 
appeal to the feelings of the specta- 
tor The remark 1s often heard that 
the countenance is too impassive. 
Dwell on 1t for a moment, however, 
and you will feel that the pamter 
intended to represent an assumed 
impassiveness, and that m that diffi- 
cult effort he has been successful. 
But in order to give importance to 
the queen he has sunk the whole of 
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the other figures im obscurity Its 
only when your eye gets accustomed 
to the obscurity that you recognize 
through the open door the mahgnant 
countenances of the judges, the 
guards, or the envenomed rabble 

Delaroche has another large pic- 
ture, ‘A Martyr under Diocletian,’ 
a beautiful and umeagmative work, 
but one which has, for our taste, 
too much of that peculiar sentiment 
which French painters love to throw 
around subjects of this class He 
has also three small pictures—mere 
studies, 1n fact, but of wonderful 
power—the family of Jesus watching 
from thar chamber window the 
procession on its way to Golgotha, 
their return after the Crucifixion, 
and the Virgm contemplatmg the 
crown of thorns 

At the head of the hving painters 
of France stand by general consent 
Ingres and Delacroix Each has here 
only a single picture That of Ingres 
1s sumply a nude figure the size of 
hfe, entitled ‘The Source’ (Gn the 
Enghsh catalogue maccurately ren- 
dered ‘ The Spring 2 A well-known 
French critic, s g of Englsh 
paintings m which young ladics are 
represented mm scant drapery, says 
that he 1s always shocked when he 
looks at such pictures, because, al- 
though the re 1s never anything shown 
that even a Puritan would care to 
conceal, the fair ones look so con- 
scious, sO much as though they were 
going to cry out ‘for shame,’ that 
out of very modesty he 1s compelled 
to turn aside his face Certainly, 
neither in M Ingres’s picture, nor m 
any other of the many simular ones 
here, 1s there any reason for a hke 
dehcacy They conceal nothing, and, 
hke our first parents, are naked and 
not ashamed—though 1t may be no 
pee pe the same ee M oa 
gres’s ‘Source’ we must suppose 
be an illustration of a Greek idea 
But the lady is certamly not a di- 
vinity, and certamly not a Greek— 
simply a disrobed Parisienne The 
figure 


especially the shiifual ession of 
hands and feet— cleverly though 
coldly painted, and—utterly unm- 
teresting, except as the work of a 
man of eighty, m which respect 1t 1s 
almost a marvel 


Delacroix’s picture, the ‘ Murder of 
the Bishop of Laége,’ 1s full of vigour 
and spirit, but exaggerated, murky, 
confused, and conventional, and, 1f 
one may say so of a favourite work 
of one who 1s regarded by French- 
men as the prince of colounsts, 1i- 
coloured 

As a principal work of one of the 
most popular of the msmg artists of 
France, Gerome’s ‘Ave, Csesar Im- 
perator, moritur1 te salutant,’ must 
not pass unheeded It 18 a produc- 
ton of unquestionable power, careful 
study, and, despite some pecuhan- 
ties of drawing and colour, of great 
technical skill but what 1s repul- 
sive in the subject 1s not rendered 
less so in the treatment 

As examples of a class of pictures 
essentially French may be noticed 
the tremendous ‘Vision of Zacha- 
nah, by M Laemlem, Fiandrin’s 
magnificent study of a young man, 
—though why he should have chosen 
such a spot to rest upon 1¢ 1s hard to 
imagine, the‘ Pillory’ of M Glaize, 
and ‘Tilusions Perdu’ of M Gleyre 
M Gleyre’s picture is the best of 
the favourite Parisian semi-poetical, 
semi-classical pictures m the 100m 
It 1s the old allegory of man review- 
ing the departcd joys of hfe, a com- 
mentary on the text ‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties,” not very hard to read, but 
sufficiently obscure to induce the 
‘ Art Journal’ (always fond of mvent- 
ing titles to pictures, instead of ac- 
cepting those of the painters), to 
inscribe under an engraving of it 
given some time back in that journal, 
‘ The Evenmg Hymn,’ and that 
though there sits i the galley a 
winged Cupid, laurel-cLowned min- 
strels, and the hke! 

But 1f we Lnger thus over the first 
few French pictures that meet the 
eye, how shall we ever get through 
the thousand and one of ths and 
other nations that remam? ‘Well, it 
is just the fate that befals all who 
visit the gallery , and we must do 
as others do—linger while we may, 
and break off when we must 

We will then pass over Cabanel’s 
vast apotheosis of St Lous, though 
it has won itself a place m the 
Luxembourg, and his almost as 
large Satyr carrymg off 2 pearly- 
skinned Nymph, though this 1s the 
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private prépeity of the Emperor, 
and 1s very provocative of a thesis 
on French taste and French paimt- 
mg, pass over Paul Baudry’s ‘ For- 
tune and Child,’ his ‘ Leda,’ Au- 
bert’s ‘Confidence,’ and ‘ Reverie,’ 
and all the other classical and semi- 
classical subjects, whether nude or 
draped, also the ‘ Angelic Saluta- 
tion,’ of Duval, and a far better 
work the ‘St Francis,’ of Benou- 
wille, and all the rest of the reli- 
gious works, whether scriptural, 
historical, or legendary, and descend. 
at once to lesser panels and more 
mundane themes For im even the 
most cursory glance at a French 
gallery, Meissonmier must not be 
overlooked whoever else is neglected 
Meissonnier 1s the piince of boudoir 
painters, the idol of Pamsan sa- 
loons He takes an old courtier at 
his desk, a duchess at hex table, or 
some equally msignificant theme, 
and on a few square inches of panel 
elaborates 1t as though it were a 
miniature, yet leaves 1t without a 
trace of the pencillmg, and frvo- 
lous as you may deem the subject 
and misapplied the labour, so per- 
fect m its way 1s the tiny picture 
that you cannot choose but admne 
it, whilst the proudest and wealth- 
test of the French capital, and of 
other capitals also, contend eagerly 
for the treasure at a price more than 
equal to its weight in gold Now 
and then he essays a somewhat 
larger and moie venturesome work, 
and of this class one of the best 1s 
here-—‘'The Bravos,’ a couple of 
hired assassms of a bygone time 
hstening nervously at a closed door 
to the coming footsteps, a work vi- 
gorous as one of Cattermole’s, but 
fimshed as only Meissonnie: can 
finish it We will not stop over 
Meissonnier’s mtators, Chavet and 
Plassan, though them works are 
hardly mferior to their master’s, and. 
though one of them, Plassan’s 
‘ Morning Prayer,’ 1s the property of 
our Queen For we must just stay 
to point attention to the pictures of 
Edouard Frére, the truest, pee 
and worthiest pamter of homely 
cottage imteniors with groups of 
sunple honest-hearted peasant chil- 
dren in Euro our own excellent 
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pamters, Webster imeluded, not 


being overlooked He has several 
of his charming httle pictures here, 
very vallous in quahty, for heisa 
very variable painter, but the worst 
pleasing and the best exquisite 

And now just a woid on the land- 
scapes Fiance has many landscape 
painters, but produces few good land- 
scapes Some of the best are here 
We have landscape» proper, among 
others, by Rousseau, Daubigny, Lam- 
binet, and Baudry, sea pieces by 
Ziem, Isabey, Gudin, and the lke, 
and the favourite half landscape, halt 
cattle-pieces by Tioyon and Rosa 
Bonheur Ruskin, in one of his 
Academy Notes, grows irate in his 
denunciation of ‘all the ughest and 
intensely characteristic quahtics of 
our English elms, and, indeed, ot 
our Cnghsh trees generally,’ which 
he declares always appear to him, 
‘as compared with French trees, to 
@10w m paroxysms of mauvarse 
honte, stachmg out ther elbows 
everywhere in the wrong places, and 
siiffenmg themselves agamst every 
bieeve that would bend them into 
grace, till all then leaves stand on 
end at last m sheer musery and 
shame at the shapes they have been 
got into’ 

Now turn from this tirade to the 
trees m any other of these land- 
scapes, and say what you think of 
the grace and beauty of French 
trees as you have them represented 
by French painters Could any- 
thing better answer Ruskin’s de- 
scription than the scrubby scare- 
crows 1n the pictures of Daubigny, 
Lambinet, or even Rousseau, though 
lis are by far the best looking and 
least shametaced ? As to the land- 
scapes themselves, they are cleverly 
painted, very effective, but none of 
them evineing that hearty yet reve- 
rential out-of-door worship of Na- 
ture, which has so long distn- 
guished our native landscape pain- 
ters, and yet by their breadth of 
treatment and unity of effect they 
are undoubtedly more impressive and. 
im many respects truer than the majo- 
rity of the more laboured efforts of 
our younger landscape painters of 
the minute school It 1s observ- 
able, that notwithstandmg the clear 
sky of France, the landscape 18 
almost mvariably kept low m tone, 
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and @ foreed effect grven to the 
leaking parts, by cnvelopme the 
rest of the picture m an unwhole- 
rome haze, the result, therc can be 
httle doubt, of trusting to the tra- 
dations of the fathers imsicad of 
studying at first hand the great 
book of nature This mode of 
tieatmcnt 16 equally recogn1able in 
Troyon’s grand picture, ‘ Oxen go- 
ing forth to labour,’ but here the 
admirable painting of the animals, 
and the masterly handlin, of the 
whole, live thceye httle to desire 
Rosa Bonhcur’s contribution 15 the 
famous Luxembourg mcture ‘ Cat- 
tle ploughing,’ one of her most 
careful and unxfiected productions, 
and one m which her power of 
giving movement to the animals 1s 
very huppily displ wed 
Bofore we live we must just 
notice the portraits, especially the 
temale portraits, not including, liow- 
ever, the full length nor the piofile 
of the Empress, for these aro by 
the cosmopolitan Winterhali:1 In 
painting + heen, brilli int, ntellectual 
femal. head, the French, we fancy, 
are just now without rivals Look, 
fou example, at that of Rosa Bonheu, 
by Dubufe, that by Ricard, stll more 
piereing and intelligent of ‘Mime de 
C***,” a fair Pole, wo believe , o1 the 
mulder and fairer face, by Hippolyto 
Fiandrm, of ‘A Gul with a Carna- 
tion, which, oddly enough the 
English catalogue calls ‘A youns, 
gmrl embroxienmg, having appa- 
zently got confused between « fadllet 
and an cyelet-hole 
Next to the French are hung the 
Dutch pictures Holland comcs 
well out of the ordeal She has no 
large pamtngs — nothing im the 
grand style But she has above a 
hundred pictures of cabmet 417e, 
some of them worthy of a place 
alongside the works of the good old 
Netherland masters, and all worth 
loohing at For example, there are 
six or more Dutch drawing-room 
views by David Biles, that are nearly 
mi thar way One (No1228) 
is almost a Merssonmer m size 
amd fish, with a tender, homely 
feekng, such as Memssonmer never 
- Nothmg can be more 
than the theme or more re- 
than the treatment, % 16 
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merely @ young mother teeking the 
cradle of her first-born, over which 
the father leans playmg to it on 
his viohn, but the unconscious, 
happy expression of the whole 
makes 16 quite a household idyll 
Then ther are other gen,e pamters, 
Martens, Jamin, and the Ten-Kates, 
worthy associates of Bles, Bos- 
boom, who pamts quaimt nahonal 
mtenois, Verveer, with his equalty 
national and still quaimter out-door 
scencs, Kkockhoek’s neat green-bor- 
dered canals , Van Schendels’ nev cr- 
ending candle-hght subjects, affoid- 
ing constant wonder to the majonty 
of visitors, to us infinite wearmess , 
Spirmnge1, who paints architectural 
cxteriors on a small scale better than 
any other man m Funope, Israels, 
who, having been studymg Troyon 
and the French paysagists, works on 
a larec canvas, yet paints national 
scencry with true Dutch gusto, and, 
as m ‘The Shipwreck,’ (1253,) na- 
tive incidents with genume pathos, 
and delicious fiuit and flower-pieces, 
by Uppmk and Van Os Among 
the younger landscipe pamters there 
13 a growing effort after French 
style, and im some, with enlarged 
space, thcie seems to have arisen a 
luger manner with all its faults, 
Kugtenbioumer’s ‘Forest Scene” 1s 
a good example of this order, and 
so are some of the pictures by De 
Haas, Moliinecr, and otheis 
Austian ut, which comes next m 
place, 1s essentially imitative At 
one tyme her aitists have gone to 
Rome, and looked at ancicnt art 
through the spectacles of Mengs 
and Winckhelmann, at another, they 
tell us, the pamters of England have 
been thezr model, but we tancy 1t 1s 
as they were seen in Unghsh en- 
@iavings Of late years Munich and 
Dusseldorf have plamly given the 
law , and now it 18 evident that the 
conqueror at whose proud foot Aus- 
tua sits is France You will not 
therefore look, 0: lookmg wil not 
find, much ongmahty here, but 
there 18 & good deal of honest, care- 
ful pamting, and some character 
And don’t let your ofhaal catalogue 
lead you to suppose that Ausiman 
painters form such conceptions of 
the ‘ Virgm Child’ as that 
there asaigned to Friedzich Amerlng 
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(No. 1073). Amerimg only intended 
represent an o ary every-day 
Austnan mother, pleasant, plump, 
and homely, nursmg 2 chubby boy, 
and entitled it, reasonably enough, 
‘A Mother with her Child,’ 3t 1s 
the officious catalogue that has re- 
ehristencd 1t the Madonna. 

German art 1s too large a subject 
to enter upon now. Im its higher 
phase 14 cannot be said to bo at all 
represented at Kensmegton Cor- 
nehus has sent a cartoon, which, 
put where it is, 18 never sccn 
or never recogmzed, Overbeck 
and Kaulbach do not contnbute 
even that The secondary men, 
however, are here, and what 1s 
the actual state of the famous 
Dusseldorf and Munich school of 
rehgious art may be seen in the 
smooth, pretty, saimtly series (731- 
741), by Hemrich Mucke; the less 
effeminate ‘St John and St Pcter 
at the Beautiful Gate,’ of Rethel of 
Dresden, the ‘Holy Family’ of 
Carl Muller, a work of great refine- 
ment and fine fechng, but sadly 
effeminate, and the ‘ Rassing of 
Jairas’ Daughter’ of G Richter, 
both of Berlin Of the younger 
romantic school there arc also 
examples, a conspicuous one bemg 
Piloty’s enormous picture, ‘Nero 
after the Burnmg of Rome,’ a 
work everywhere showmg coarse 
power and considerable im.tative 
capacity There are also numerous 
subjects of famihar hfe, some of 
them pleasantly pamted and charac- 
teristic, incident pictures of all 
classes, and many landscapes, for 
the most part tame enough m the 
drawing but ternbly strong m 
colour, and all constructed on sys- 
tem: works of the studio, in short, 
rather than of the fields. 

The pictures of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden fill the next room, 
and not finding space enough thero 
they overflow into the side gallery 
They must be looked at. There 
will be found no works of ‘Ingh 
art,’—-or only a few that are of 
the usual imitative type, redolent 
of Italy, Germany, and Paris. But 
then from each country come seve- 
ral of those thoroughly national 
and characterstic scenes which 
when honestly painted, let us at’ 
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once into the very heart of the 
popular hfe Such are Exner’s 
Danish subjects; and, as among the 
most charactenstic, look at his ‘Sun- 
day Visit to Grancpapa—lIsland of 
Amack, with the best room of the 
comfortable cottage, m which, 
though brushed-up for Sunday 
company, the family of fowls moves 
about uniroubled, the curious fur- 
mture, the child’s elaborate head- 
ornaments, the pecthar costumes, 
and, withal, the dehghted look of 
the mother and grandfather, and the 
reverential ar of the child as 1t 
addresses its little carefully conned 
Sunday speech to the good old man. 
In this and simular pictures the 
actual handiwork 1s a httle feeble, 
perhaps, but 1t 1s conscientious, and 
sufficient to brmg out thoroughly 
the purpose of the picture Sclnott’s 
‘ Offer of Marriage,’ and Madame 
Jenchau’s nearly similar’ scene 
(1527), Show how seriously and de- 
corously such matters are managed 
in Denmark—the father of the young 
man in each case making the propo- 
sition with all due formality. In Nor- 
way we have several pictures in hke 
manner illustrative of national man- 
ners, but of a higher class as pamt- 
megs, by the most popular of Nor- 
wegian painters, Tidemand, whose 
rtrat by Miss Lindegrin, which 
angs in the centre of the room 
(No 1396), on the border-land, as 1% 
were, of Norway and Sweden, might 
as well have been pointed out to his 
numerous Enghsh admirers by a 
word in the Catalogue Sweden 
also sends some interesting repre- 
sentations of Swedish and hkewise 
of Lapland hfe and manners, and 
all three countries have besides 
numerous native landscapes — not 
always commendable as works of 
art, but for the most part with a 
strong feeling for locahty, a feelmg 
which only native pamtcrs usually 
possess—so that altogether the cu- 
rious visitor may learn not a little 
of northern habits, customs, and 
scenery without travelling beyond 
the Exhibition. Some of the land- 
scapes—those of Gude of Norway, 
for example—are, however, admirable 
as works of art; and there is a large 
sea-piece (1573), ‘ Karly Morning 
off the Skaw,’ by Sorensen of Copen- 
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» In which the waves are as 
well drawn as though Stanfield were 
the limner, the water real sea water, 
and unmistakably wet, and the effect 
of dawn over a stormy sea grandly 
given. 

Next comes the Belgian room, a 
room to lmger long in and return 
to again and agam. Here the 
master-minds are the clnefs of the 
rival schools of Antwerp and Brus- 
sels, both men of genius and painters 
of extraordmary skill. Gallait of 
Brussels has the popular suffrage, 
but Leys of Antwerp 1s the object 
of even more intense, though more 
imited. tion Each has a 
European reputation. Each may be 
regarded as the representative of the 
two great classes of historical artists 
of our tame—the dramatic and the 
minute. Gallait has here nine pic- 
tures, all of large size. The largest, 
but least mteresting, is his ‘ Abdi- 
cation of Charles V.,’ belongmg to 
the Brussels Museum. His master 
works are ‘ The Last Honours paid 
to Counts Egmont and Horn,’ and 
‘The Last Moments of Count Eg- 
mont,’ both well known by Mart- 
net’s admirable engravings. ‘The 
former, a commission from the town 
of Tournal, 1s one of the noblest gal- 
lery pictures in the buldimg—large 
in style, forable m expression, and 
deeply impressive. ‘The Last Mo- 
ments of Count Egmont ’—belonging 
to the Berlin Museum—is no less 
grand in effect, and the head of Eg- 
mont has even a profounder senti- 
ment. His more recent picture, 
‘The Remorse of Dehlah,’ 1s a fine 
conception, but feebler m treatment 
and more French im style 
Ley’s manner is a thorough con- 
trast to that of Gallait. Gallait selects 
a simple incident, tells his story with 
as few figures as possible, and, deal- 
ing with large masses of hght and 
shade, only introduces such details 
and accessories as are requisite to 
ive vrawemblance or emphasis to 
is narrative. ‘Leys, on the other 
hand, chooses his theme with a view 
to the introduction of a crowd of 
persons, fills every part of his can- 
vas with details, avoids shadows 
and finishes every object with mi- 
mute accuracy. Leys has studied 
the early German and Netherlandish 


masters till he has come to think as 
they thought and see as they saw. 
His subjects, for the most part, are 
of the sixteenth century, and he 
paints them, apparently without 
effort, as though he were a con- 
temporary Of all the multitude of 
heads in his pictures not one be- 
longs to the present age, scarcely 
one but might have stept out of the 
canvas of Holbem or Lucas van 
Leyden Yet there is no suspicion 
of borrowmg. He 1s a learned and 
conscientious artist, with all the 
minute knowledge of a histonan 
and the sympathies of an arche- 
ologist. For form, physiognomy, 
costume, architecture, every picture 
1s as trustworthy as a chronicle. 
You have before you m each, the 
men, the time, and the circumstance 
of which it treats; quaimt, dry, and 
hard at the first reading, but hold- 
ing you with a strange fascmation 
if you peruse it studiously. He 1s 
a colourist, too, dealmg with the 
strongest and most unmanageable 
hues as he pleases, and moulding 
them ito perfect harmony. But 
you must be content to accept his 
guidance, or you will find him, as 
many do, almost repulsive Shng- 
eneyer (of Brussels) follows in the 
wake of Gallait; mdeed, his ‘ Chris- 
tan Martyr under Diocletian ’— 
every continental paimter ot history 
has his ‘ Christian Martyr ’—divides 
the popular favour with Gallait’s 
‘Egmont and Horn’ Pauwels (of 
Antwerp) steers between the two. 
He has a couple of pictures, ‘ The 
‘Widow of Artevelde,’ and ‘The Pro- 
seribed,’ which only want the last 
vivifying touch of genrus to be mas- 
ter-pleces. 

In the other leading branches of 
art, Belgium 1s hkewise great. Ma- 
dou’s quiet, humorous subjects—* A 
Rat Hunt,’ ‘ Trouble-féte,’ and the 
like, are universal favourites. By 
Dillens there are lively and adm- 
rably painted scenes from the familiar 
hfe of Zeeland. Bossuet has some 
clever S street scenes. By 
the veteran Lies there 1s a picture 
worthy of his fame, ‘ Rapme, P1l- 
lage, and Conflagration.’ The satan 
dresses of Willems are equal to 
Terburg’s, whatever the rest of the 
picture may be: but he is an 1m- 
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mense favounte with the admirers 
of painted satin, and those who care 
for this kind of dextenty will do 
well to look at his pictures. Then 
there are the conversation pieces of 
Alfred Stevens; the cattle pieces 
of Verboekhoven, from whom our 
Cooper learnt to paint cows ; and many 
others of various orders, all excel- 
lent mn their way: and altogether 
making up a collection that does no 
little honour to Leopold’s tiny king- 
dom, and that would m itself form 
a very creditable and suggestive 
exhibition 
And here we must break off. In 
the room beyond are the pictures of 
Italyy-‘Spam, and Switzerland, in 
side gallery those of Russia, 
with others that properly belong to 
the rooms we have traversed, and a 
miscellaneous gathermg, which in- 
cludes some few examples of the art 
of the Unuted States, and some— 
despite the Koran—of that of Tur- 
key all, however, the production of 
one man, ‘ Musurus-Bey, born 1842.’ 
But further it 1s not requisite to play 
the part of guide. The pictures of 
Spain are for the most part un- 
pleasant im subject, and, with occa- 
sional flashes of power, feeble or 
unpleasant in treatment. Italy has 
too long been content to dwell on 
her ancient glory. She has now 
thrown off the yoke of a foreign 
master ; let us hope that in the les- 
ser matters of art and hterature she 
will soon become equally self-reliant. 
But let us not be supposed to umply 
that there are no good Italian pamt- 
ings m the Exhibition On thecon- 
trary, many are exceedingly clever, 
and most show considerable artistic 
dexterity But there are certamly 
few works of power. We have 
heard, indeed, once and agaim, of 
men of more than promise, self-re- 
hant, omginal, maginative, emerging 
from the mass of public imitators, 
especially m Florence; but they 
are not here. The best gallery 
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painting from Florence is ‘ The 
Expulsion of the Duke of Athens, 
by Stefano Ussi, a large picture, 
somewhat too melodramatic, but 
i ri tae masculine in span We 
must give a good word in pass- 
ing to F. Hayez’s ‘Taking of Jeru- 
salem,’ the Iconoclasts of D. Mo- 
relli; the Revolution Scene in 1848, 
by Garibaldi’s friend Luigi Zuccoh, 
and the portraits by Cav. Capalti of 
Rome. 

Much more cannot, we fear, be 
said for Switzerland. The younger 
Swiss painters, m fact, seem to be 
on a hopelessly wrong track. If 
they mean to get nght the sooner 
they ‘try back’ the better. Russia, 
let us before parting, commend to 
the reader’s favourable regard. 
There will be found no very strik- 
ing pictures on the wall appro- 
priated to her artists. She spends 
freely, liberally, that her young 
painters may have good trammg 
at Rome, Munich, or Paris. They, 
on their part, work doggedly, and 
return home excellent-—:mitators. 
But some of them, or others who 
have not been so favoured, take to 
painting the men and scenes they 
see around them, and may thus m 
good time establish for Russia a ver- 
nacular art. Such are the storm 
scenes of A1vazofsky; Popof's ‘ Fair 
at Nim Novgorod ,’ Scherwood’s 
peasant groups; Fedotofs bour- 
geoisie; Jacoby’ ‘Lemon Seller, 
with a phiz redolent of fun; and 
Eugéne Duker’s well-painted Lavo- 
nian Views. 

We have thus, after a fashion, run 
over the foreign pictures The 
Enghsh pictures, of which there are 
some eight hundred in oil and above 
six hundred in water-colour, cover- 
ing the whole extent of the school 
from Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough, to the youngest hvmg 
artist who has won his spurs, 
we leave for another day. 
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A NEW RESCUE SOCIETY WANTED. 
To tHE Eprrog or ‘ Lonvon Socrety.’ 


EKMIT me to submit to the 
consideration of one so powerful 
in the fashionable world of London 
as yourself the urgent necessity that 
exists in the present day for the 
rescue of certain harmless, well- 
chsposed personages who fall victims 
to a policy and treatment both cruel 
amd uncalled for. We already have 
societies for the rescue of juvenile 
offenders, of young women, and even 
of homeloss, starving dogs; but 
possess none for the aid of a class, 
not very numerous it 1s true, but 
stall ono that is utterly helpless, and 
most deserving at the hands of our 
countrymen. 
¥ allude, Sir, to those Einperors, 
Kings, Crown Princes, Royal and 
Serene Highnesses, Heirs Apparent, 
Hereditary Grand Dukes, Extraordi- 
nary Ambassadors, and other exalted 
foreign personages, who, durmg their 
sojourn im our beloved land, are 
daily subjected to almost diabohcal 
schemes, and certamnly to a sys- 
tematic course of torture at the 
hands of powerful and unscrupu- 
lous men;—the smelters, forgers, 
founders, and general artificers in 
iron, brass, and other metals; the 
drawers of wire the blowers of glass, 
the owners of cotton, mik, and 
woollen mulls; the brewers and dis- 
tillers of national drinks, the build- 
erys of ships, both iron and wood, 
and all those members of the com- 
munity (including the Government 
dockyard and arsenal authomnties) 
who constitute the manufecturmg 
interest of Great Britain. . 
From the moment any distin- 
guished forergners set foot upon our 
accuse they are ee an or-~ 
ganz persecution. ey may 
indeed expect and appreciate the 
innocent gratification to be derived 
from the mevitable address of the 
mayor and corporation of Dover; 
from the presence of the chairman, 
the locomotive superintendent, and 
the general traffic manager, together 
with the bouquet of the 
South-Haestern ralway; from the 


triumphal arch at the Brcklayers’ 
Arms station, and from their en- 
thusiatre recephhon by the household 
of a west-end hotel. But they can- 
not be prepared for the pertimacious 
invitations and irresistible domands 
which they immediately experience 
from the before-mentioned producers 
of national beverages, and workers 
mn inetals, and m vitreous and tex- 
tile fabrics 

I can but feebly attempt to de- 
scribe the miseries of illustrious but 
unhappy travellers im one of those 
mighty workshops to which they 
are forthwith conducted From the 
nature of the case every operation 
will then be {srmultaneously going 
on, whilst the machinery pertorms 
its various savage functions with all 
the unceasing energy that steam at 
high pressure and the heartlessness 
of owners can produce But I 
would ask you, Sir, to try to con- 
ceive the mental agonies which must 
be endured by the mexpenenced 
visitors, who, versed only in the 
peaceful pursuits of their own far- 
off lands, are now hurmed amidst 
din, smoke, flame, and men half 
naked, grimy, and of forbidding 
aspect, to watch the mighty Na- 
sinyth hammer flatten masses of 
glowing iron at the rate, perhaps, of 
two hundred blows per munute. 
Consider their difficulties mm undcr- 
standing the complhcated, techmcal 
explanations that are pressed upon 
them, and mauled 1n the interpreta-~ 
ton amidst the deafenmg clamour ; 
how hittle they will be able thorough- 
ly to comprehend that the engine 
which can deal such fearful blows 
can also gently crack a nut; but 
how, nevertheless, they can gather 
that they are expected to conduct 
the proffered fruit of Barcelona to 
its doom, and feel bound im honour 
to approach ther alarming task. 
Now do six-bladed vertical saws 
suddenly start from repose, and in- 
spire them with horror at the re- 
lentless havoc made amongst de- 
fenceless planks. They must bow, 
as if on a puble progress, and dis- 
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play an active interest in, or, at the 
very least, a demeanour of and 
gracious approval in all they wat- 
ness, however racked their minds 
may be with thoughts of the conse- 
quences should any of the machmes 
break loose upon them, or else haply 
their elaborate or flowimg costumes 
be myvolved in some rotating shaft 
ordrum Should the sullen-lookhng 
bed of a planing machine insidiously 
advance, 1t 18 umpossible for them 
to retare through their crowding, 
terrified suite, whose retreat, m turn, 
is cut off by a fervid circular saw. 
They are invited to draw near to 
roarmg es, whose doors are sud- 
denly opened to scorch their very eyes 
out, and at the same moment, with 
scarce a ‘by your leave,’ fiends m 
human shape drag past them huge 
masses of iron almost m a state of 
fusion, and showermg forth clouds 
of burmng sparks. Brimming cru- 
eibles of molten brass crested with 
sulphurous green flames are emp- 
tied, sputtering, into moulds at their 
feet ‘Che monotonous humming of 
the endless driving bands, and the 
lazy, rocking action of the shearing 
machine, only infinitesimally com- 
pensate for all these flaming, screcch- 
ing, and thundering terrors. 

To prove that there ought to be a 
society for rescuing such noble ob- 
jects, to give only one ‘ hornble and 
heartrending’ instance of the in- 
human treatment to which august 
personages are m our day exposed, 
LI quote verbatem (excepting, of 
course, a slight change of names) 
from page 7 of the ‘ Times’ of Sa- 
turday, May roth, ult1zmo.— 


‘ Birmingham, Fnday evening. 

‘ This mornmg His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Dalecarlia went to 
some of the principal factones. 
Among them were Messrs. Gaim- 
meadow and Sons’ brass foundry ; 
Mr. Tillott’s steel-pen works, the 
Burmingham Plate-Glass Company’s 
works at Smethwick, where His 
Royal Highness witnessed the pro- 
eess of manufacturmg some un- 
mense sheets of plate glass; also 
Messrs. Boyd & Hayfield’s ginss 
works, where some new processes 
in meliing glass were explamed to 
him. <A visth was also paid to 
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Messrs. Allen & Co’s papier-maché 
works, and to Mr. Hollis’s works, 
where the process of electro-platmg 
was shown. ... Thence His Royal 
Highness returned to the Queen’s 
Hotel to luncheon, and shortly atter- 
wards left for Crewe,’ &c. 


T leave it to you, Sir, or any other 
sympathizing persons, to try and 
form some fait notion of the ha- 
rassed, state of the royal mind at the 
conclusion of such a morning’s 
work ; sunce it will be observed that 
these six factories, engaged im five 
distinct trades, were only ‘ among 
some of those visited. Was 16 
specially arranged that the sun 
should mse as early on that day as 
he would at midsummer m His 
Royal Highness’s country? For the 
whole were crammed down before 
lunch, and after that meal the 
august visitor was at once whirled 
away five and forty miles by rail! 
Is, then, His Royal Highness’s diges- 
tion supposed to be as strong as the 
iron of his native land, that, after 
such mental and physical labours, 
no peaceful moment should be al- 
lowed him this side of Crewe? The 
picture is too terrible for contempla- 
tion! 

1 would venture to point out to 
you that the cruelty practised upon 
these hapless foreign aristocrats 1s a 
double one, since not only are they 
expected unceasingly to undergo 
physical toil, and danger to hfe and 
hmb, but they are also supposed 
able at every hour to receive, digest, 
and mtelhgently comment on any 
number of volummous details poured. 
into their ears at the various fac- 
tories <Agaimst the owners of mulls, 
the distillers, and the brewers 
(though the latter, perhaps, are too 
prone to fill the hats of even exalted 
persons with carbonic acid gas from 
the ‘wort squares’), there cannot 
be urged all the suffermgs inficted 
by the blowers of glass, the drawers 
of wire, the shrp-builders, and the 
artificers m metals. ‘She former 
unfeelingly seek to overtax the 
intellect, but the latter wouhd en- 
danger the body as well. 

their stay In Eagland I 
would have forergners attend any 
number of reviews, fétes, flower 
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shows, theatres, and any other exhi- 
bitions at which they are not ex- 
po either really or feignedly, to 
earn or understand anything. I 
would agree, also, that any number 
of addresses should be presented ; 
for such involve no personal danger, 
nor need it even necessanly appear 
that they are comprehended. More- 
over, as their contents are always 
known beforehand to the recipients, 
the reply can be prepared, and all 
embarrassment thereby obviated 
But—and herein, more especially, 
are the Government dockyard and 
arsenal authoritics concerned—since 
if any Bntish subject, for an imtelli- 
t and honourable purpose, secks 
to make himself acquamted with 
some of the more modern and ela- 
borate offensive and defensive engines 
of warfare, he will probably find 
t difficulties strewn in his path 
fever if 1t be not altogether closed 
to him), therefore, I say, 1t appears 
doubly hard that these authorities 
should hasten to overwhelm the 
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innocent foreigner with all those 
accumulated details which ofttimes 
they so carefully withhold from 
one of their own countrymen. 

Finally, then, Sir, I most sincerely 
trust that, through the medium of 
your journal, subscriptions will 
rapidly be raised thoughout London 
society, to organize troops of men, 
stalwart and above bemg bribed, 
who shall (especially during this 
season of the International Exhibi- 
tion) receive all illustrious visitors 
at our ports, and form a vigilant 
body-guard during their stay ; who 
shall effectually keep off the active, 
insidious, pertinacious agents of all 
native manufacturers, and_ shall 
rescue any unhappy great ones at 
present under their baleful influ- 
ences; and who, as long as their 
noble charges remain m Old Eng- 
land, shall preserve them safe and 
sound, both m body and in mind. 

I am, Sr, 
Your faithful Servant, 
FE. D’E. 
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MONG the many advantages re- 
sulting from the Exhibition of 
1851, and the subsequent re-erection 
of the fairy-hke palace at Sydenham, 
not the least is the faahty which the 
building affords for musical per- 
formances on a more extended scale 
than was ever before practicable. 
While we wnte we seem to hear by 
anticipation the swell of tone and 
voice from the throats and mstru- 
ments of four thousand performers 
united to give the che/s-d’ceuvre of 
Handel as they were never before 
given. Our readers, when these 
s meet them eyes, will already 

ve perused the accounts, in the 
daily papers, of the progress of this 
Festival; many, indeed, will be stall 
conscious of its scarcely departed 
echoes. We do not, therefore, pro- 
por to write of the performance, 
t think the occasion most oppor- 
tune for a short sketch of the sub- 
tect and the man—a subject than 
which none can be more delightful, 
and @ man than whom none can be 
found more worthy to be celebrated ; 


the very hgh pnest of the Art of 
Music, whose works are so well 
known, and whose memory i8 s0 
reverently and affectionately che- 
rished by Enghshmen 

What, onginaily, did men seek to 
convey by the word “ Music ?” 

The word povorxdés, OY musician, 
was applied by the Greeks in- 
differently to the professor of any 
of the polite arts, especially those 

tronised by the Nine Muses 
(Motout), whose collective name 
seems to be derived from péc@az, to 
inquire, mvestigate, or speculate 
upon. The Romans followed their 
example. Thus Cicero speaks of 
orators, painters, poets, and abstract 
philosophers as povo.xoi thus dis- 
tanguished from the dvoixoi, or stu- 
dents of physical or natural philoso- 
phy. Moderns, however, have re- 
stricted the word Music to the 
science of sweet sounds, the most 
pleasmg discovery, and the most 
dehghtfal amusement ever afforded 
to man. 

We find in sacred story that 
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music was practised and brought to 
a considerable degree of perfection 
among the Jews, but we have no 
data on which to form an opimion as 
to the state of the art among them 

Of the omgin of music in historical 
fames httleis known The Greeks, 
as was ther wont, fabled their 
deiaes as inventing music The 
‘seven unequal reeds jomed with 
wax’ are much made mention of by 
Virgil in his ‘ Eclogues,’ which he 
adapted from Theocritus 

This instrument, which shill sur- 
vives under the name of Pandean 
pipe, appears to have been one of 
the earhest mventions, and 1s the 
rude progenitor of the organ, the 
ram’s horn that of the harsher wind 
instruments, while the lyre of only 
two or three strings 1s the embiyo 
harp, and the dulcimer is, without 
doubt, the parent of the modern 
pianoforte Ancient fable ascmbes 
to Orpheus the faculty of moving 
even stones and trees by his music, 
an old epigram also informs us that he 
procured, by 1ts means, admission to 
the realms of Pluto This epigram 
has been amplified by a Spaniard, 
and thus amusingly translated mto 
English — 

“When Orphcus went down to the regions below 

Which men are forbidden to see, 

He tuned up his lyre, as old histones show, 

To set his Eurydice free 
* All hell was astonished a person so wise 

Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far but how great their surprise, 

When they found that he came for his wife 

To find out a pumishment due for this fault 

Old Piuto long ransacked his brain, 

But hell bad not torments sufficient, he thought, 

So he gave him his wife back again. 

* But pity succeeding soon vanquished his heart 

And pleased at his playing so well, 

He took her agam in reward of his art, 
Sach magic had music in hell. 

Without attempting to trace the 
improvement of music r1iself, or of 
musical imstruments from these 
remote times, we pass on to our 
immediate subjéct 

The hfe-hke and masterly en- 
graving, which is now before the 
reader, represents one of the most 
celebrated of modern composers, of 
whose life we propose in this paper 
to narrate a few of the meidents 
Its scope will, of course, preclude 
anything hke a formal exammation 


of his works, but we have no doubt 
that a rapid sketch of his more 
remarkable achievements will prove 
interes to our readers 

George erick Handel was born 
in 1684, at Halle, nm Saxony His 
father, a physician im that town, 
was upwards of sixty years old at 
the birth of lis afterwards illus- 
trious son, who was the offsprng 
of a second wife 

Handel was intended for the pro- 
fession of the law , and 1t was, there- 
fore, a gmef to his father, to find 
that, almost before he could speak 
articulately, he was accustomed to 
utter musical sounds And as a 
curious instance of futile paternal 
effort to counteract the aspirations 
of latent genius, we may mention 
that his father had all musical m- 
struments removed from his house, 
in order that his son might have no 
provocatives to the study, fo. which 
he seemed to have a predilection 
The youngster, however, circum- 
vented him by procurmg the intro- 
duction of a clavichord™ to a top 
room in his father’s house, where, 
marvellous to relate, he managed, 
without master or any other assist- 
ance, to produce, whether under- 
standingly or not, music, melodious 
and harmonious, from the istru- 
ment 

An accidental circumstance, how- 
ever, decided the fate of the meipient 
musician His father had a son by 
a former wife, who was an attendant 
on a certain duke of Saxe-Weissen- 
fells The elder Handel was gomg 
to visit this son, and though he at 
first refused to take his younger 
boy, then about seven years old, 
the latter so resolutely followed the 
os ze, that he, Py, uns 
oO permission accom 
his father aid 

Arrived at their destination, the 
young George Fredenck one Sunday 


* This was an instrument something hke 
an old pianoforte arepresentation given in 
a work published about fifty years before 
Handel’s time, gives 1t a compass of about 
four octaves It was m use in convents, and 
was accustomed to be muffled with strips 
of cloth on the strings, that the occupants 
of adjommg cells might not be disturbed 
‘Ihe harpachord, spmnet, and virginal are 
instiuments of the same class. 
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manaped to get up to the chapel man of paicty ami expense, was 
after service, and began to compelled to leave surrepttiously to 


organ 

lay. The duke, who had not re- 
fred from the chapel, hearing a 
strange touch, made mquines con- 


wan the brother of his valet-de- 
@hambre. He, mn consequence, after 
farther inquiries and conferences, 
persuaded the father to give scope 
to the natural inclinations of his son. 

On their return to Halle, there- 
fore, IIandecl was placed with Fre- 
derick William Zachau, organist of 
the cathedral church there, and 
from nine years of age he composed. 
motets for the church services, 
which were very much admired; he 
is actually said to have composed a 
mew one cvery week for three years 

From Halle he went to Berln, at 
the tame when the opera there was 
under the direction of Bononcin, 
who had the character of a haughty 
and msoicnt man, although, without 
doubt, an accomplished musician. 
His subordinate, Attilio, however, 
‘was a person of Inndly and modest 
disposition, and readily opened his 
heart to the young Handel, whom 
he would place on his knee, »vhile 
he hstened dehghtedly to his per- 
formance on the harpsichord.* 

After a short residence at Borhn, 
the knng, Frederick I. proposed to 
fend him to Italy, but Handel dc- 
clined the proffered patronage, and, 
at the instagation of his fmends, re- 
turned to Halle, where his father 
died soon after His attachment to 
the place of his nativity thus 
loosened, he, thinking to find some 
locality better fitted, in a musical 
point of view, for his residence, 
went to Hamburg, the opera of 
which city, at that time, enjoyed 
considerable fame. 

Soon after his arrival at this 
pee. the director of the opera, 

hard Kemer, chapel master to 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, ‘ bemg a 


* Bononcim: was destined hereafter to 
become the meat rival of Handel in Lon- 
don, and the then kindness of Attiho did 
not prevent him also joming with the 
enemies of his protégé. Attalio’s fame 
seers not to have been great, but the other 
Was ian considerable repute. He wrote a 
grand anthem fer the funeral of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 


avon his creditors. The man, whose 
name is unknown to fame, and who 
had been accustomed to play the 
second hord, imagmed he 
had the best mght to the vacant 
post; but Handel successfully dis- 
puted the situation with him, bemg 
conscious of his own powers, and 
seconded by the united voices of the 
public, who, by their clamours, 
obliged the nameless claamant for 
the place of honour to yield 1t up 
to Handel. 

This man, considering his honour 
to be wounded, consoled himeclf 
with dreams of vengeance To 
earry out this scheme, he waylad 
Handcl one evening aftcr the opera, 
and ata fittmg place thrust at him 
with a sword ‘Luckly Handel had 
the score of the opera under his coat, 
which prevented the would-be assas- 
sin from completing his purpose, 
for he escaped with a mere scratch 

As he was now the only available 
and capable person for the office of 
director, and the popular mdigna- 
thon against his cowardly assailant 
had produced, of course, a reaction 
of favour for limsclf, Handel was 
elected or appomted to the vacant 
post, though at that time he was 
only between fourteen and fifteen 
years old His first work in this 
new and responsible position, was 
the opera of ‘ Almeria,’ which had a 
successful run of thirty-two nights. 

It would be impossible, and very 
httle to the purpose, even if 1t were 
possible, to enumerate separately 
the works of Handel, who was pro- 
bably a more prolific composer than 
any before or since his time, for he 
is known to have composed fifty 
operas and twenty-six oratorios, 
beside a large number of minor 
works Among the former, with 
which he was almost exclusively 
engaged in early life, the most 
popular were ‘Agrippa,’ ‘ Scx- 
vola, ‘ Alexander, ‘Scipio,’ with 
the beautiful serenata, ‘Acis and 
Galates.’ 

After a stay at Hamburg of three 
‘years or thereabouts, he determined 
to go to Italy, and accordingly set 
out for Florence. Here he attracted. 
the notice of the grand duke, John 
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Geston de Medici, who, as a mark 
of lus gratafication at hearmg one 
of ns operas, presented him with 
a considerable sum of money and a 
service of plate. Jeavmg Florence, 
after about a year’s stay, he went 
to Venice, where ke com d the 
opera of ‘ Agrippina,’ w was 
played twenty-seven nights. 

Staymg only a short time at 

renice, he took his departure for 
Rome, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Corelli and Scarlatth, vio- 
linists of Cardmal Ottobon1, the 
former of whom is known down to 
these tames by his magnificent 
sonatas for viohns, and was, m his 
ewn day, most famous as a per- 
former. Mattheson says he was the 
first violinist in the world; and a 
countryman of his own styles him 
‘Virtuosissimo di violno0’ We 
might just mention that Ins Chris- 
flan name was Archangelo ! 

It as remarkable, en passant, that 
the love of paintang has been almost 
as strong in the bosom of musicians 
as them own more peculiar art. 
Thus Corel bequeathed to the 
eardinal his patron, a valuable col- 
jection of pictures, which he had 
accumulated dumng hishfe Han- 
del also used habitually to visit all 
the picture galleries within his 
reach, though he was not a col- 
lector Gemuiniani is said to have 
devoted his latter years to painting, 
and to have declared that he loved 
1t better than music Lamiere 1s 
ranked among the paimters, and has 
left a portrait of himself, which 
occupies, or occupied till lately, a 
place im the music school at Oxford, 
although he was also celebrated as 
a most accomplished musician. 
Many men also, who achieved their 
great fame as painters, have been 
enthusiastic lovers of music. We 
might mention Leonarde da Vinci, 
and Domenichino, Guido, Sir G. 
Kneller, and many others. 

To return to Handel. After a 
short stay at Rome he went to 
Naples; and making only a brief 
sojourn in that city, he returned to 
Germany, Hanover bemg the piace 
of his selectzon Here he made the 
acquaintance of Steffani, a musician 
of great talent, who, for a time, 
occupied the office of chapel-master 
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to the Eilector of Hanover, after- 
wards George I. of England. 

The folowing account of Handel's 
reception by Steffani is from the 
mouth of the former himself .— 
‘When I first armved at Hanover 
i was @ young man under twenty ; 
I was acquainted with the ments of 
Steffan, amd he had heard of me 
I understood somewhat of music, 
and could play pretty well on theo 
organ He received me with great 
laondness, and took an early oppor- 
tunity to mtroduce mo to the Prn- 
cess Sophia and the Elector’s son, 
giving them to understand that I 
was what he was ploased to call a 
virtuoso in music. He obliged mo 
with instructions for my conduct 
and behaviour during my residence 
at Hanover; and bemg called from 
the city to attend to matters of pub- 
lic concern, he left me in possession 
of that favour and patronage which 
himself had enjoyed for a series of 


years 

It 1s seldom that the aspiring 
genius of a young artist finds so 
ready an assistance as the voluntary 
retirement of ono already cclebrated, 
whose place he may take at once, 
and so escape the thousand and one 
struggles and disappomtments inci- 
dent, in the majonty of cases, to the 
early struggles of professional men. 
Steffani’s attention to ‘matters of 
public concern,’ which can barely 
be alluded to here, was rewarded by 
Ins appomtment, by Pope Innocent 
XL, to the bishopric of Spiga, 
situate m Anatoha, called, in the 
language of the church, 12 partebus 
wnfedelium, a dignity correspondimg, 
probably, to a brshopric of Tonga- 
taboo or the Cannibal Islands at tho 
present tme. He was, however, 
more solidly rewarded by the Hlec- 
tor, who gave him a pension of fif- 
teen. hundred rix-dollars per annum ; 
though we must confess tnat the 
mention of this sum conveys only 
the remotest idea to our mind of 
what 16 nught represent m pounds 
sterling. 

Another reason why Steffani 
should be mentioned here, bemdo 
ns mtimate connechon with Handel, 
1s, that he was elected Presdent of 
the Academy ef Ancient Music m 
London, in 1724. 
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As the succession of the Elector 
of Hanover to the English crown 
must have been long foreseen, we 
are not surprised to find, about this 
time, a great mtumacy growing up 
between the courts of London and 
Hanover, nor that Handel should be 
moved to visit the city which was 
destined hereafter to be the scene 


of his most distinguished trrumphs, 
those which were chiefly to trans- 
mit, oo to carry, fame to 

While he was pre g for this 
visit, it turned out that his friends 


at court were Heeler albe @ pension 
for him. The consciousness of his 
intention to visit England made him 
hesitate to accept thus; but the Elec- 
Lala Pde princely generosity, on 

acquainted with his 
plans, gran granted him twelve months’ 
eave of absence without prejudice 
to his emoluments at Hanover. The 
remark we made a page or two back, 
that Handel, on the death of his father, 
felt the bonds which held him to 
Hallie loosened, must not be taken to 
mply any want of fihal respect to 
his mother, for not only did he pay a 
dutafal visit to her before his depar- 
ture for England, but also to his 
former master, Zulau, and other 
friends of his youth. 

He arrived 1n London in the year 
1710, and was immediately employed 
to compose the opera of ‘Rinaldo,’ for 
which Rossi, an Italan, wrote the 
bretto. It is said that the opera 
was composed in a fortmght, and 
that its success was unprecedented, 
the publisher clearmg about fifteen 
hundred pourids by it. 

He came into great favour with 
the queen, and many people of im- 
portance m England, who en- 
deavoured to persuade him to re- 
main. His fine sense of honour, 
however, this time prevented him 
from breaking his allegiance to the 
Hanoverian potentate, though we 
shall find that he abandoned such 
+ age wixotic notions afterwards; for at 

© end of two years’ stay at Hanover, 
he again requested and obtaimed per- 
mission to visit London, on the 
express condition, however, that he 
was to return 1n a short tame. 

The period of his second advent 
in London was that when the treaty 


of Utrecht was being agitated (1712), 
and on the eaaplseono of that treaty 
in the followmg year, Handel was 
honoured by the queen with a com- 
mand to write a Te Deum for the 
occasion, the performance of which 
she herself attended in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

The sudden death of the queen 
of course brought Handel into an 
awkward predicament. He had not 
returned to Hanover accordmg to 
his stipulation, and now, behold, his 
justly offended patron, the Elector, 
became King of England. Another 
cause of anger on the part of the 
long was that Handel had just com- 
pleted a work in jubilant exultation 
at the accomplshment of a treaty to 
which George the First, in his elec- 
toral capacity, had certamly been 
very much oppo 

Handel’s old and stanch friend, 
Baron Keilmansegge, however, con- 
trived a plan by which he became 
reconciled to the king. The baron 

got up De party on the Thames, and 
widaiéed Majesty to be present; 
then, giving Handel a hint of what 
was gomg on, persuaded him to 
compose that beautiful series of airs 
known still as ‘ Water music.” The 
composer himself conducted it, in a 
barge attendant on that of the kang, 
who was prepared by his keen per- 
ception of the beauty of the music 
to learn that Handel was the author. 
Stall the wished-for reconcilation 
did not then take place, offended 
royalty required much’ pacification. 

It was at last brought about in 
the manner followmg: Gemmuani 
had composed some violin solos 
which the kng was anxious to 
hear played by the author. The 
latter was careful also that his 
performance should not be marred 
by an indifferent accom ent 
on the harpsichord, and stipulated 
that Handel should be the accom- 
panyist. The king, on being made 
acquainted with these matters, 
granted permission for Handel to be 
admitted to the performance, the 
execution of which was so much to 
Ins satisfaction, that on making pro- 
per submission, Handel was re-ad- 
mitted to favour, and soon after 
recerved a pension of 200/. a year. 
A similar sum had been granted by 
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the queen (Anne). We do not know 
whether his Hanoverian pension was 
continued to him, but m any case 
he had not made a very bad be- 


ginning, being still a comparatively 
his age being about 
thirty-two. 


It was the custom in his time for 
noble and wealthy persons to pa- 
tronize men of us. When we 
look at the some dedications 
written by men of undoubted power 
to titled and acred dolts and idiots, 
we are not sorry that In our more 
happy tame men of talent find their 
legitamate reward in the apprecia- 
thon of the mass of their country- 
men. Yet so great 1s the power of 
custom to enslave, that we find 
Handel accepting apartments in the 
house of the Earl of Burlington, who 
1s reported to have been as remark- 
able for his love of music as for his 
skill m architecture, et cceteris artzbus 
ungenuis, 

During three years’ residence at 
Burlington House, Handel appears 
to have studied very closely, devot- 
ing strictly all his mornings for that 

urpose. He was here accustomed 
to meet all of talent m art or science, 
religion or politics, that the age af- 
forded Pope and Gay were his 
frequent companions, the former of 
whom was not too proud to acknow- 
ledge that he had no relish or ca- 
pacity for music* Another of the 
frequenters of this noble mansion, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, was, however, not 
only an admirer of music, but him- 
self a composer of no mean order. 
Many fine works of his exist still m 
the lbrary of the Chapel Royal. 
Handel’s t amusement, apart 
from that which he shared in the 


* Pope writes. ‘My friend Dr. Arbuth- 
not speaks strongly of the effect that music 
has on his mund, and I believe him; but I 
own myself incapable of any pleasure from 
it.? The author of ‘The Office of an Ex- 
ecutor,’ written in the reign of James I., 
says: ‘There 1s no music pieferable to the 
cy of a pack of hounds.’ Mr. Warton and 
Dr. Johnson say respectively of Dr. John 
Bathurst and J. P. Barretaer, that they 
had a strong aversion to music. The writer 
of this paper has been assured by a gentle- 
man of d, and in some instances, re- 
markable abilities that he could not dis- 
ta h between ‘Rory O'More,’ and the 
“Olid Hundredth Psalm.’ 
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hospitality of Burlington House, was 
to frequent St. Paul’s, the organ, 
then almost a new erection, being a 
great favoumte of his. He was ac- 
customed to play sometimes after 
the service, and has been known to 
attract a larger audience than ever 
assembled in the chou. We have 
heard— we cannot vouch for our 
authonty—that Handel being pre- 
sent, an entire stranger, at a vi 
church, requested the orgamst to 
allow him to play the congregation 
out after morning service. Having 
received a ready permussion, he be- 
gan to play. The congregation 
became conscious of the presence of 
a great master, and remained spell- 
bound in their seats, or standing m 
the aisles, until the unhappy or- 
ganist, roe hungnily yearnmg 
for his dinner, tamidly suggested to 
the stranger that he would never 
‘ play them out ;’ but himself taking 

andel’s seat, accomphshed the feat 
in double quick time. 

During his stay at Burlington 
House he composed several operas 
and many mimor works, and at the 
end of three years accepted the ma- 
nagement of the Duke of Chandos’s 
chapel at Cannons * The duke, who 
had built the most beautiful chapel 
in the country, now had the pleasure 
of seemg the services conducted by 
the most emiment musician m the 
world. Whilst filing this office, 
Handel wrote an immense quantity 
of church music, which 1t is diffi- 
cult to characterize by any ver-— 
nacular epithet, so much does it 
differ from that of ns contempo- 
raries or successors. His church 
music, hke his oratorios, 1s suz gene— 
res; the latter, indeed, for grandeur 
of conception, skill in harmony,, 
originality of melody, and ali those 
graces so easy to perccive and feel, 
but so hard to describe, have never: 
been excelled since his tame. It was. 
for the Duke of Chandos that he 
wrote the romantically beautifal 
serenata, ‘Acis and Galatea.” After 
having been engaged at Cannons 
some years, he was induced to un- 
dertake the management of the 
operatic performances at the theatre 

* He was Paymaster of the Forces during 
Queen Anne's wars. He hved at Cannons 
for a few years in 1.egal magnificence: 
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in the Haymarket, under a society 
which was incorporated with the 
title of the Royal Academy of Music. 
For this venture he composed the 
opera of ‘ Radamistus,’ the reception 
of which is thus described by an 
anonymous biographer: ‘The ap- 
Pplause it received was almost as ex- 
travagant as his “ Agnppma” had 
excited ;; the crowds and tumults of 
the house at Venice were hardly 
equal to those at London. In so 

lendid and fashionable an assem- 
bly of ladies, to the excellence of 
their taste we must impute it, there 
was no shadow of form or ceremony, 
scarce, indeed, any appearance of 
order or regularity, politeness or 
decency. Many who had forced 
their way into the house with an 
im omty 111 suited to their rank 
and sex, famted through the heat; 
several gentlomen were turned back 
who had offered forty shilhngs for a 
seat m the gallery, after having 
despaired of getting mto the pit or 
boxes.” The respective merits of 
Bononcini, Athho, and Handel were 
measured, about this time, im an odd 
way. An opera was proposed in 
which each should compose an act. 
This opera, called ‘ Mutius Sczevols,’ 
was actually completed and per- 
formed, when the was unani- 
mously given to del, and the 
second place to Bononcm. This 
mode of settlement did not, how- 
ever, put an end to the quarrels of 
these celebrated. rivals. 

In this opera, Senesmo made his 
first appearance Some musunder- 
standing soon arose between him 
and Handel, and the latter refused 
longer to compose for him, havmg 
previously failed m an attempt to 
mduce the directors to discard him. 
This quarrel between the composer 
and the chief singer led to the break- 
mg up of the Academy, after an ex- 
istence of nine years. The faction of 
the sa fy ie pike called in icine 
language o C) es, espoused the 
eause of Senesino, and by subscrip- 
tion opened a house for the perform- 
ance of opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and engaged Porpora to compose 
for it. Handel associated humself 
with Heidegger, and entered on a 
rivalry with the other party, havi 


ving 
secured the house m the Haymarket. 
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This project, however, did not suc- 
ceed asa pecuniary 8 tion, nor, 
indeed, in any other way, for the 
works which Handel produced about 
this time bear so httle resemblance 
to his Seria soa Tart few would 
imagine they were by the same com- 
poser. The Lincoln’s Inn party be- 
came desirous of securmg the Hay- 
market house at a time when Handel, 
probably from impecuniosity, was 
equally desirous to give it up; the 
rival es therefore changed 
places, but Handel soon after re- 
moved to Covent Garden, making a 
joint venture with Rich the manager, 
which, however, was not successful. 
It would extend the present shght 
sketch much beyond allowable hmits 
were we to detail the steps by which 
Handel, gradually losmg his former 
accumulations, at last succumbed to 
fate and the ill-health which had 
been. induced by lus constant anx- 
ieties. 

His mund having become some- 
what unbalanced, and hs mnght 
hand seized by palsy, he was 7 
suaded, after an unavailing tnal of 
Tunbridge Wells, to go to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he was restored in 
an almost miraculous manner by 
the vapour-baths, so that he re- 
turned, quite recovered, to England 
after six weeks’ stay. 

In 1730 he was admitted by the 
University of Cambndge to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music. He com- 
posed the music to Pope’s ‘ Ode for 
St. Ceciha’s Day’ as the exercise for 
this title. It was recerved by the 
authorities with such applause that 
they not only conferred the degree, 
but made him Professor of Music in 
the University. He now com 
with great rapidity, and m the 
course of three years produced 
many operas, among which were 
‘ Atalanta,’ ‘ Xerxes,’ and ‘ Hymen,’ 
none of which ap to have at- 

much attention, and have 
now entirely disappeared from me- 
mory. However, about the year 
1740, whether disgusted with the 
neglect which had lately attended 
him, or begining to realize that the 
composition of ver works would 
be more suitable to his advancing 
years, he happily turned his atten- 
tion to those sacred and more 
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sublime compositions known as ora- 
torios * 

Handel had previously composed 
oratonios, but he made his first essay 
after determmmg to rest Ins fame 
for the future exclusively on this 
kind of composition m a secular 
performance, and wrote music to 
Dryden’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ for 
the festival m honour of St Cecilia, 
then held yearly m Stationers’ Hall 
He was encouraged by the bnilant 
success of this performance to pro- 
duce the senes of oratorios by which 
lis fame 1s shill brought home to us 
We cannot, however, give any de- 
tailed account of them The manner 
of their reception was pretty much 
the same as that we have seen ac- 
corded to ‘ Radamistus ’ 

‘ Israel in Egypt,’ ‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and the two 
Te Deums, are the works by which 
he 1s mostly known m our time 
‘The Messiah’ 1s emphatically his 
magnum opus, and was produced at 
Covent Garden m 1741 ~=Its first 
reception was not equal to the 
supreme excellence of the work, or 
to its after appreciation. Most pro- 
bably the pieponderance of con- 
certed music and choruses caused 
1ts disfavour in the opmuion of per- 
sons who were accustomed to a 
much greater proportion of solos 
It 1s no small honour to Handel 
that his compositions should have 
exercised so great an influence, how- 
ever, on the musical tastes of the 
people as to establish firmly the 
love of lis magnificent works as 1t 
is at this day 

Conscious that Ins work was not 
appreciated m London, he resolved 
to try the musical pulse of Ireland, 
and accordingly went to Dubhn, 
where ‘The Messiah’ was performed. 
with great success for some charitable 
purpose On his return to London 
he produced ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
which was received m a manner 
that showed a decided change m his 
favour, and henceforward his sacred 


* The name 1s said first to have attached 
te the musical entertainments 1n the Oratory 
of St Philp Nem, who endeavoured, by 
this means, to keep the youth of his flock 
fhom gayer scenes This derivation, how- 
eve1, 1s purely speculative, and should only 
be taken for what 1t 1s worth. 


oratorios have been enrolled among 
the insfatutions of our country 

He gave the copy of ‘The Mes- 
siah ’ to the managers of the Found- 
Img Hospital, for whose benefit he 
presided at a yearly performance of 
1t With smgular 111 taste they 
made some pro to restrict by 
Act of Parhament the copynght 
to themselves Handel, who was 
rather a passionate man, broke out, 
on bemg informed of this, mto the 
following characteiistic exclama- 
tion —‘ For vat sal the Fondlmgs 
put mem oratorio in de Parle- 
ment? ‘Te Teuffel! mem music sal 
not go to the Parlement’ 

‘The ,Messiah’ continued to be 
performed constantly m London to 
crowded audiences—who had at last 
awakened to, or become instructed 
in, 1ts marvellous beauties—until 
the year 1751, when our great 
master was visited with an affection 
of the eyes of an alarming character, 
which contmued to imcrease until 
he was entirely deprived of sight. 
He continued his performances, how- 
ever, with assistance, until the very 
year of his death (1759) 

He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where there 1s erected to his 
memory a monument by Roubilhac 
After his death his works continued 
to increase in favour with the people, 
and twenty-five years after a grand 
Commemoration Festival was held 
m Westminster Abbey The per- 
formance was repeated in the fol- 
lowing year, under the dnfection of 
the Royal Society of Musicians 
The music given was ‘ The Mes- 
siah,’ im its entirety, with copious 
selections from his other works, m 
fact, yast such a programme as we 
now see from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the Crystal Palace pe1form- 
ances, or the Festivals of the Three 
Choirs To the of these 
periodical presentations of Handel’s 
greatest works, we, in common with 
all lovers of music, are under great 
obligations 

It 1s a remarkable comeidence 
that the two great remodellers of 
Church music m England and on 
the Continent, Palestrma and Tal- 
lis, should have been born im the 
same year, 1529 The music im- 
troduced imto the service of the 
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mass had been of such a kind, and 
performed in such a manner, as 
to induce the Pope to conceive the 
idea of domg away with it alto- 
gether. Palestrina, however, pre- 
vailed on him to wait until a service 
had been written of a different cha- 
racter. He did so, and music re- 
mained, one of the noblest and best 
helps to the praise of our Maker. 
ides those who have been men- 
tioned as connected with Handel, 
there are few continental composers 
of emimence till we come to Sebas- 
tian Bach, one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of any age or country. 
His music, deep and profound, was 
not understood of any but a select 
few, and, mn consequence, his life was 
passed in great poverty. He was a 
contemporary of Handel, though we 
do not hear that they were ever 
brought into communication. The 
works of Bach, however, have been 
gradually growing into favour, until 
at the present time they are known 
and admired all over the world. In 
England, Talhe had worthy suc- 
cessors, and for many years men of 
the first musical ability endeevoured 
to estabhsh an English school of 
Chureh music, in which they hap- 
aly succeeded. The ummediate fol- 
owers of Tallis were Dr. Bird, known 
widely as the composer of ‘ Non 
Nobis Domine ;?’ Bull; Gibbons, 
father and son; Locke, chiefly re- 
membered by his music m ‘ Mac- 
beth;’? Aldrich and Blow; Purcell, 
who has been called the greatest 
English musician; and Pepusch, 
who, though a German by birth, 
was, like Handel, an Englishman by 
adoption. Pepusch was succeeded 
in the conductorship of the Chapel 
at Cannons by Handel, and as leader 
of the Academy of Ancient Music 
by Cooke, who had been appointed 
organist of Westminster Abbey at 
twelve years old. Later came 
Greene and Boyce, who bring down 
the succession almost to the present 
generation. 

As to the merits of the music of 
Handel, there 1s no doubt that he 
is first and foremost among the 

rofessors a the divine art. Others 
ve exce in special composi- 
tions, but he, having at _ a compara- 
tively early period of his hfe achieved 


procmuerre in opera, struck out 
or Renae a ibys phere | tad 
oratorios, though sugges re- 
vious works, must be acknowledged 
to be the creations of an origi 
genius with which the works of 
former composers will bear no more 
comparison than the steam toy of 
Hero of Alexandria with the beauti- 
ful and powerful engines of modern 
machinists. : 

That his sacred works were em- 
phatically those of the first musician 
of his own or any other age 1s suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that they 
keep their place agaimst all suc- 
cessors. Other musicians have ap- 

since Handel, as other ma- 
thematicians since Euchd, but m 
each case the works of the master 
transcend the imitations of his suc- 
cessors In the melody, harmony, 
and expressive grandeur of his cho- 
ruses Handel particularly excels. 
In these he pone eS es his 
surpassing abilities an is disre- 
gard of conventionalism. Other 
composers — Haydn, for mstance — 
attached the greatest 1mportance to 
the solo parts, after the manner of 
the opera. In ‘ The Creation,’ full 
of beautiful airs as it 1s, he does not 
equal Handel m the choruses. We 
may except that beautiful one ‘ The 
Heavens are telling,’ which, in 
grand harmony and spirted effect, 
yields to no chorus t ever was 
written. Haydn’s oratono, ‘I Re- 
torno di Tobia,’ was played annually 
for many years at Vienna, on the 
occasion of « charitable anniversary, 
and it was held im as much esteem 
there as ‘ The Messiah’ in England. 

Handel, however, in common with 
less gifted men, sometimes fell mto 
errors. The ‘power of sound” is 
vast and varied; but we say, with- 
out disrespect to the memory of 
Spohr, that it has clearly defined 
limits; and when men try to pro- 
duce effects beyond that power, they 
fail, masters though they be. 

In short, they mistake the power 
of music when they try, as Handel 
did in ‘Joshua,’ by a long-protracted. 
note, to make people hear the sun 
stand still, or when, as in ‘ Israel in 
Egypt,’ they endeavour, by broken 
passages in the time, to represent 
the hopping of frogs, or to repro- 
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duce in musical tones the buzzing 
of swarms of flies These, however, 
are but specks on the sun, scarcely 
detracting from the noontide glory 
of the lummary; and we must still 
give our dictum that, for all in all, 
Handel must be esteemed the 
greatest musician the world has 
known. 

We have said before that instances 
have been known of men who dis- 
hked music, but we beheve that 
some kinds of sweet sounds find an 
echo in the breast of every man, 
woman, and child, except here and 
there some unfortunate whose ab- 
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normal condition is such that no 
inference or deduction can be ob- 
tained from it:—whether it be the 
song of birds, the bray of trumpets, 
the scream of bagprpes, the hoarse 
boom of the drum, the simple ballad 
warbled by a country maiden, the 
part songs of the village glee club, 
the rich, lovely, and dramatic opera, 
or the more solemn, but not less 
rich and melodious oratorio. Some 
one or other, or all of these, awaken 
the latent chord im every breast 
which 1s not hardened by the greed 
of the battle of the world against all 
softer, loftaer, or nobler aspirations. 


BEADLEDOM. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. H. BENNETT. 


H Mr. Carlyle beadledom is 

the synonym for that gigantic 

sham which 1s inseparable from 
society in its relation to merely ex- 
ternal seeming. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the subject 1s 
by its very nature so complex, that 
it cannot be considered, m all its 
bearings, without the discovery that 
1t possesses elements, the due appre- 
ciation of which may tend to con- 
travene some other opmions ex- 
pressed with equal force and fierce- 
ness by the great satirist, m whose 
nostrils the very name of beadle 
fitillates with unsavoury odours. 
To the hero-worshipper, the body 
of the hero is the outward seemmg 
of the anmatinmg soul—the robes 
and vestments covermg that body 
are themselves signs by which the 
heroic body and soul together are 
made manifest. Buttons and gold 
lace become reverend as expressions 
of spiritual richness, amplitude of 
plethoric garments as pledges of 
secular protection. It matters httle 
that these robes and garments are 
now but the amphore (the empty 
bottles), which remain to the vulgar 
after the wine has been poured out— 
they sill smack of the hbation, and 
are sacred. ‘The beadle may be re- 
garded as the great representative 
of the church militant—not fight- 
ing the fight of faxth with spiritual 


foes, but adding to itself the secular 
arm by which it shall collar the 
corporeal bemg of mankind when 
necessary, with a due regard to 
their welfare. This by way of pre- 
face, and to show that the beadle, 
primordially considered, 1s a genume 
object of that same hero worship, 
as combing within himself dele- 
gations from various powers, spiri- 
tual and temporal, acting towards 
the mass of mankind as pastor, 
master, bishop, guide, judge, jury, 
constable, monitor. That his au- 
thority is no longer acknowledged, 
may be a result of the deep mdif- 
ferentism and obtuseness of the age, 
—a want of discrimination between 
the man, as externally and prac- 
tically visible, and the officer, as 
emblematically and metaphysically 
representative. It is the busmess 
of the artist to regard him from the 
former point of view, and he pre- 
sents, even in his ordi charac- 
ter, several varieties There 1s, for 
instance, the country beadle, whose 
face, somewhat shrivelled, but still 
rosy as a well-stored apple, shines 
ruddy beneath the scanty, whitened 
locks of a Lcinpaa gin Sisara age. He 
has been employed about the village 
church, ‘man and boy,’ for these 
sixty years, and in him the wine of 
life runs bright even to the lees, 
bright with genial regard for all 
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his neighbours who respect the 
church, and pay their rates regu- 
larly—bright with a broad but dry 
clerical humour, which finds jocular 
expression to marriageable girls 
who are about to ‘be asked ’—to 
bashful swans who are sus 

of a secret attachment,—to buxom 
widows, who declare too frequently 
that they don’t wish to change their 
state ; te white-haired children, who 


furtively touch his great gold 
buttons as a takes peg Se pe alps 


aE See their 
aia new gs in thei che chubby 
hands. Age and long service will 
+ him even to crack a joke 
with the curate, or to nd some 
iece of village gossi © squire 
i he stands at fhe aaeah: For he 
‘ean remember the young squire’s 
christenmg, bless you;’ when he 
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says © remember it,’ he was there up 
at the Hall himself—one-and-forty 
year ago it is come next September 
—there was a large party of gentle- 
folks come from London for the 
shooting, and he went up to the 
Hall with the rector, and they 
christened the young squire — a 
bouncing boy he was too, surely— 
in a great silver gilt bowl, as had 

to old Sir Richard. They 
did keep it up, too, in the kitchen, 


as well as upstairs with the quality, 
and he recollects that there was 
nobody to put the horse to for the 
rector, because the coachman and 
stable helps had got hold of the 
cask of strong ale by mustake, so 
that he had to drive his reverence 
home himself in his cocked hat and 
new laced coat. 
Probably the country beadle is 

a better yadge of home-brewed res 
any man in the distnct; but his 
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visits to the village alehouse are 
not too frequent; he 1s moderate in 
all things, and erally sits long 
at the open window over his pint, 
plaadly smoking a long clay pipe 
and exchanging observations with 
the landlord and such stray guests 
as may recognize him officially. 
He is certanly respected by most 
of the ple, who know his simple 
life and character; and as he stands 
beneath the old grey rch on 
sunny Sunday mornings, the loiter- 
ing truant, who has neglected 
church, shuffles uneasily past with 
a deprecating glance at the vene- 
rable sentinel, and even the irre- 
clamable vagabond scarcely raises 
his eyes for a look, which might be 
one of bold defiance but for the 
knowledge that the kindly old man 
was his father’s friend 
He 1s wonderfully m keepin 

with that queer little church, wit 
its jsleepy quiet undisturbed, save 
by the twittermg of birds in the 
eaves, with 1ts changing flecks of 
light and shade wavermg on the 
aisles, as the solemn yew trees by 
the window rustle in the summer 


air. 

The church and the churchyard 
are the natural scenes of that long- 
hfe history, unchequered by any 
but homely joys and sorrows, and 
there, under the shadow of those 
goodly trees by the low stone wall, 
he too will he down when his time 
comes, to rest by the side of his 
dead wife There are years of hfe 
within him yet, however, and he 
says the only complamt that he 
suffers from 1s old age, and the im- 
possibility of keepmg up with the 
tames and new-fangled ways He 
says this, however, with a good- 
humoured supposition that the 
world is growing better as 1t grows 
older, ‘which’ he adds, with a 
quick, watery twinkle of his blue 
eye, ‘18s more than a good many of 
us can say for ourselves.’ 

Of town beadles there are many, 
whether they belong to those won- 
derful city churches hidden in dingy 
yards and alleys, built up by ware- 
houses and offices, where the congre- 
gation numbers but a score, where 
ghostly trees moult their sooty 
leaves upon the dank graveyards 
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lying beneath, and where the carved 
cherubs on the porch are turned, 
by the accumulated smoke of ages, 
into infant blackamoors; or to those 
which, lying in the midst of some 
great thoroughfare, fail to stem the 

sea of traffic which surges 
round them, drowns the preacher's 
voice, and shakes the tombstones 
from their quivering supports; or 
to large edifices mn outlying es, 
where the curates are divided, and 
Ingh and low church number each 
their army amongst the worshippers, 
ready at any moment to cry their 
watchwords, and pelt each other 
with missal, hymnbook, or hassock ; 
or, finally, to the fashionable church, 
where ‘the vestry’ 1s represented 
by capital, and the congregation by 
station. The town beadle 1s of a 
somewhat lofty carriage, as recog- 
nizing position, and feeling the 
ecclesiastical dignity represented in 
his person Towards the rector he 
manifests undisguised respect, as 
one dignitary might be par SL to 
yield precedence to another. Of 
the curate (if a new one) he has 
been heard to speak confidentially, 
as.‘a young man that means well, 
and that came there with a very 
good character.’ 

His politics are of course Conser- 
vative, although he concedes free 
seats as a popular institution beyond 
which nobody can or ought to desire 
any change in the church as by law 
established. He probably cherishes 
a secret contempt for the Natonal- 
school Master, and although he makes 
a show of respect for bis superior 
learning, he evidently inclines to the 
belief that that 1s an mfenor qualh- 
fication to natural dignity and native 
strength of mind. Towards the boys 
he is not absolutely cruel, but 1s 
tormented with secret suspicions 
that they are not sufficiently awed 
by his presence ; beside which, look- 
ing upon them as only the natural 
heirs to the free seats, he regards 
them only as a portion ofthe general 
state, splendour, and prosperity ot 
the parnsh institutions. 

Perhaps the local undertaker is 
one of the closest official friends of 
the town beadle, for they meet not 
only on ‘melancholy occasions,’ but 
also at a certain beef-steak club, held 
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at a quiet house, where some of the 
minor tradesmen welcome the church 
dignitary as their occasional chair- 
man, and where he relaxes his usual 
stern demeanour by an evanescent 
admixture of episcopal festivity. In 
private life the beadle 1s himself a 
small tradesman; that is to say, he 
lives at a shop principally conducted. 
by his wife, and where his splendid 
appearance when in uniform entirely 


7 and deteriorates the small 
stock of haberdashery, chandlery, or 
small wares which form his ostensible 
2 pes _ e 

It 18 only in his public capacity, 
however, that the beadle is pompous, 
distant, and authoritative. These 
qualificahons vanish at the domestic 
hearth, and are put away with the 
gold-laced hat, the plum-coloured 
and gold coat, the cane which re- 
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presents the secular arm. In the 
clothes of ordinary hfe he is at a 
decided disadvantage before Mrs. 
Beadle, who, hardworking and eco- 
nomical as she may be, 1s (as he has 
once or twice been heard to say, 
after his second tumbler at the club, 
and to a particular friend) ‘a woman. 
of that temper, that really ’—but so 
it is, and it would be of no use now 
even for him to sit at home m his 


greatcoat and gold hat, for having 
once seen him without the insigni 
of office, this unconscionable woman 
him as no better or greater 
than an ordinary mortal. It is on 
this account that his visits to the 
Beef-steak Club are not uent. 
* He says it’s solace ag lag ene be 
setting a good example for a man in 
his position to come too often; but 
we know where the shoe pinches, 
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eh, Jegraga piel ?” says etre aap 
ring, the clogmaker, to en t:) 

undertaker; to which the artful 
Featherfew rejoins, with his finger 
to his lips, ‘Hush, hush, my dear 
sir; a public man you know ’s a 
sort of sacred—and then prudence, 
you know—hush, pray !’ 

To the West-End beadle, keeper 
of the fashionable square or aristo- 
cratic terrace, few of the prefatory 
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remarks will apply. His office is 
unconnected with either church or 
state; while even as a public ser- 
vant he occupies a moral ‘ No man’s 
land.’ Beyond having grasped at a 
shadow of autho: tty by gomg to be 
sworn in as 2&8 constable on a 
certain roth of April, he holds aig 
a faint relation to the civil pow 

The policeman who stands at the 
corner of the square beatmg his 


wear, 
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white Berlin hands together as he 
watches the beadle languidly pur- 
suing a boy, looks down upon him 
with contempt as ‘a feller that ain’t 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, and 
can’t do nothm’ without us’ Fan- 
cying himself superior to the foot- 
men who stand atthe doors of the 
great houses, he yet courts their 
society, and partakes with them of 
eleemosynary beer at the publc- 
house in the nearest mews; he is at 


a disadvantage with them, too, on 

account of their knowledge of the 
fact that his wife, a poor, hard work- 
ing woman, goes out to help i in the 
Intchens. His own vanity would 
suggest the butler as a ‘ gentleman 
in his own sphere,’ but the butler pa- 
tronizes him with a good-humoured 
and condescending nod. With the 
female servants he obtains a little 
more respect, and attributes it to his 
own superior manner, aristocratic 
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and officer-like bearing, and becom- 
ingly combed, curled, and oiled 
hid ipso He is always called by 


per name, too, both by house- 

ids and cooks; and it is not a 
little remarkable fat this name is 
always suggestive somehow of his 
own peculiarly anomalous position. 
Nine times out of ten his appellation 
is Spradgett, or Midgey, or Pobklnns 
—words with roe and yet in- 
expressive consonants, or pale, co- 
lourless vowels, BOR weak 1n 
their relation to each other. 

He would be immeasurably sur- 
prised if he learned that the only 
scintillation of respect he enjoys 1s 
attributable to his wife’s honest m- 
dustry ; for he looks upon her as a 
mere drudge—as, indeed, she 1s— 
and principally occupies himself 
when at home, that bemg only for a 
few hours compnsing meal times, 
in looking at and combing his whis- 
kers by means of a cheap shaving- 
glass nailed agaist the cupboard 


door in his bare and poorly furnished 


room. 

It would be difficult to say in 
what hght the West-End beadle re- 
gards himself; but it is certain that 
he places his services amongst those 
of useful public officers, and believes 
that the time ought to come when 
an ungrateful community will, how- 
ever tardily, reward his unremitting 
exertions and striking deportment 
with some lucrative appointment 
under Government. ‘ There’s few 
things as I couldn’t do if I had a 
mind,’ he has been heard to say at 
the bar of the White Buffalo , ‘ but 
you see there’s jealousy an’ there’s 
influence; but I rayther think oa 
man as have held a public station 
o’ trust as long as I ’ave ought to 
be up to pretty mgh anythink nm a 
middlin’ way; to say nothing oO’ 
manner and seem’ so much o’ the 
aristoxy ; 1n fact, mixin’ with ’em, I 
may say.’ 

T. A. 


LORD JOHN. 
A Mamance of the Nineteenth Century. 


1 JOHN his gauntlets of kid hath donned, 
And hath mounted his chestnut steed, 
Tro seek the feet of the fair Amabelle, 
The suit of a lover to plead. 


Lord John rides over Belgravian stones— 
Lord John rides into the square ; 


And his prancing 


courser he checks at the door 


Of the mansion where dwells his ‘ fayre.’ 


And Amabelle came her knight to meet— 
The brightest ladye, I ween, 

Ever graced robes of a French modiste, 
Or so ample a crinoline. 


Lord John he pleaded his lovesuit well ; 
And a smile and a blush she wore 

* Ah, Lord John!’ she sighed, ‘ you promise me love, 
But you promise me—wnothiung more ! 


‘In the days of the olden times, perchance, 
Thus a lady and lord might woo, 

When a suit of armour lasted hzs life, 
And her dresses were one or two 


‘ But a maiden wise, in the present age, 
Something recherché must wear ; 


And ano 


box and ball costumes 


Suit not five hundred a yeav.’ 


Lord John. 17 


Then Lord John he twisted his brown moustache, 
And sadly disordered his hair 

*‘ Now what may I do to wm that dear hand ? 
Oh! tell me thou maiden fayre '’ 


But Amabelle sighed, and Amabelle wept— 
‘ Alas! that such sorrow should be! 

But only last eve I ares my hand 
To the Marquis of Golden Lea’ 


Lord John spurred homeward his chestnut steed, 
And a terrible vow vowed he, 

Never again to sue to a maid 

. Who hved for society. 


And if no maiden of better taste 
He found, then again vowed he 

His flowmg beard and moustache to shave 
And a bachelor sad to be 
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A CHARADE FOR THE TIMES. 
By rae ware T. K. HErvey. 


HEY spoke of my First in days of yore 
With bated breath and low ; 
And, to scare the shadow from wall and floor, 
They kept the logs aglow. 
They piled the faggot, and fed the blaze, 
To keep out the shadow 1n ancient days ; 
And the blood ran slow, and the tale stood still, 
If the east wind sighed on the window sill . 
For the talk itself was of phantom things, 
That gave no foot-fall, wore no wings, 
Yet passed by night—how, none could say— 
From seas or churchyards far away ; 
That showed hke shadows, spoke hke sighs, 
Looked through the shutters with spectre eyes: 
And as they stood by board or bed, 
With awful message from the dead, 
Were, each a guest unsought, unreckoned, 
And always came in without my Second 


But my First, to-day, 1s a sort of bore— 
If to say so be not sm— 
Who 1s domg my Second evermore, 
Yet never commg in 
When we catch a snob at this idle play, 
We hand him at once to policeman A. 
Such shed no awe on the rooms they haunt 
From Saturday hil Monday , 
And we talk with them on the easy terms 
Of a talk with Mrs Grundy. 
We stay by the board for these phantoms thin, 
And we open the door, and we ask them 1n , 
Or, with our gossips met in state, 
Demand quite coolly, 1f they wait 
Dragged from the corners where they lurk, 
‘We keep the phantoms hard at work : 
But whence they come, or what express, 
Philosophy has yet to guess. 
"Tis ttrme my First, for 111 or good, 
Should make my Whole now understood 
‘When the postman comes wfth his double knock, 
‘We know that he knocks with letters ; 
And the welcome won by his well-known frock, 
Is a welcome paid to his betters 
For my Second’s notes have a cheery sound, 
When struck by the red-coated varlet , 
And a blessing follows my First on his rounds, 
if thes be my First im scarlet. 
Well, they say that my First m what they do, 
Are always knocking with letters too ; 
But the letters are very dark indeed, 
And badly spelt, and hard to read, 
And—sent from nowhere on the map, 
In vulgar phrase, ‘ not worth a rap ’— 
Brig nor remittances nor news, 
But the message dull of a crack-brained Muse ; 
A crazy Muse, at will let loose 
From some poor Bedlam of the soul, 
To yield for the idler’s useless use 
The crazy Jargon of my Whole! 
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THE BLUE RIBAND OF THE TURF, 


OR, 


SOCIETY AT THE LONDON CARNIV iL 


ONG before the earhest lak m 
the earhest London bird-shop 
hops down upon his square foot 
of dusty turf to smg his welcome to 
the Derby mormmng, and even before 
ius happier biother, the country 
lark, so lone cruelly separated from 
him, has sprung from his nest m 
the dewy clove:, and left his httle 
family to mse gh up into the white 
clouds to grect the giacious sun of 
June, hundreds of vehicles aie al- 
ready fitted out for. the De1by—that 
great carnival and saturnaha of the 
London citizen 
The g1¢at 100my van, that would 
comfoitably hold a laige portion of 
a icgiment, has becn long smcc 
launched from Bishopsgate Stiect 
mn yuils, and its red curtains and 
cushions biushed and tidied DBe- 
fore sunzise on th. Derby day, natty 
dog-caits havc been rmsecd and 
rubbed, and respectable family car- 
mages have becn dragged from dusty 
suburban coach-houses by amphi- 
bious men, whose faces wcar a holi- 
dy smile Even hearses have been 
loohed on with longimg eyes by 
greedy undertaheis, who, findmg 
them hopclessly melancholy and un- 
disguisable, have ordered them in 
again with a sigh Omnuibi of all 
colours have been on the move at 
supernatural hours, noblemen’s 
drags have been adminngly drawn 
from their hiding-places, Hansom 
cabmen have been hours at their 
toilette, or rather at their cabs’ to1- 
lette, and even the costermonger’s 
barrow has been cleansed of 11s 
shrimps and whelks long before day- 
break ready for the day’s pleasure, 
for this day, the glorious 4th of 
June, all London has msen reck- 
lessly determined to enjoy itself 
There 1s, indeed, nothing you see 
mm the streets on a Derby mornmg 
but has some reference to the day’s 


enjoyment Those sturdy girls 
tramping along the Fulham Road, 
who are on their heads 


huge baskets of crimson flowers, 


are coming from the market gardens 
by the mver side with bouquets for 
the Derby Those waggon-loads of 
hilac-blussoms that trotted into Co- 
vent Garden at daybieak are decora- 
tions fo: Derby cabmen That smait 
man with the bowed leg» ind brandy- 
and-wate1y cyes, walking up Cheap- 
side, 13 driver of the Aldersgate 
Stieet Derby omnibus _ {I can see 1t 
by the red geranium im tho button- 
hole of his buttoned green cutaway, 
by his biid’s eye scarf, and by tho 
oiled curl on his left temple Those 
three young men im white dust 
coats, gomg 11m-m-arm up New- 
gate Strect, are three City clerks, 
in the house of Dockctt, Foster, 
Brothers , fo1 to-day at Icist thcy 
will wipe from ther minds all 
diudging thoughts of sm le and 
double entry Larly shops aie al- 
ready domg a large business in blue 
rostttes for whips, nm grecn veils for 
white hats and m cockades for the 
conductors of Whitechapel vans In 
thousands of fish shops hampers are 
loading with lobsters, and Fortnum 
and Mason are both nearly insane m 
their efforts to get off chickens, 
salads, game pies, and champagne, 
in tyme and m sufficient quan- 
tities , for the Derby day is a 
chicken-eating, champsgne-drinking 
day, and either wimnimg a bet or 
losing one mikes a man very hungry 
and very thirsty Bouquets, pmm- 
rose-coloured. gloves, lobste1s, cham- 
pagne, green veils, post horns, and 
dust coats aie ‘moving off,’ as busi- 
ness men say, at high rates Coaches, 
cabs, and carts are universally beng 
launched, early breakfasts are bemg 
eaten with great rapidity, all Lon- 
don 1s m a summer, the very Lon- 
don sparrows are persuaded that 
some unusual 18 gomg on. 
Alas! did he but know it, many 
a fat man 1s that mormmg eyemg 
the frail gig which ere the evenmg 
will be a miserable wreck on some 
distant Surrey road From the no- 
bleman sipping grandly his coffee m 
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his Beigravian home to the costcr- 
monger sipping his tea in a Holborn 
alley, there 1s throughout London 
one universal resolve to enjoy the 
day At present, all 1s smile and 
sunshine, the future 1s banished 
The thicf, who to-night will le with 
blackencd eycs and bruised mouth 
in the dark cell of the ‘ stonc jug,’ 1s 
now rampant and roistermg, the 
betting man worth thousands, who 
to-night will be looking furtively 
at his pistol-case, 1s now exult- 
ingly dottmg up Ins betting-book, 
the hetting-book soon te be filled up 
with tuntying numcrals hes now 
jure and blank in 1ts owner’s dcsk 
But away with these carnon-crow 
thoughts! for the sun casts a 
splendour ove. town and country, 
and thousinds are now awaking 
with onc thought, ‘Itis the Derby 
day,’ uppcimost in their minds 

Parhamcnut has suspended its la- 
bours to go to the Derby, fashion- 
able doctors Ict dcath do his worst 
for once day, mcichants leave then 
offices Business, for one day only 
—positively only one day—lcts foith 
he. voluntary prisoneis, and a uni- 
vorsal saturnalsa 1s proclaimed ‘Lhe 
bettmg men with the tight legs, the 
stiaddlmg walk, and the whip evcr 
to then tceth, me im the seventh 
heaven, for the Derby day, the 
Derby diy 1s come at last The so- 
htary bw hclor on Chaistmas Day, or 
the cnpple m a hunting-field 1s not 
neice to le pitied than the unhappy 
man who lis to stop m London and 
work on the Derby day,—thit day 
of dchiious pleasure and te mpolary 
insanity ‘Lo-dajy bets will be de- 
cided, fom Mi Mui1y’s 50,000/ to 
Bob the ostle1’s half a crown Could 
all the sovereigns laid on this yeal s 
Derby be laid down, why they would 
pave all Piccadilly from the Marble 
Arch to Bond Sticct 

The excitcment that before daj- 
bieah began to 1ouse London on the 
Derby day commences about eight or 
nine o’cloch to assume an organized 
shape The names of the running 
horses aze talked about in the streets, 
and Jack the ostler at the Black 
Bull, the man with the red hair and 
black ej es, has just had mformaton 
from Tom the ostler, with the 1ed 
eyes and black han, the man over 


the way, that ‘ the feller who bets on 
Buackstone will certamly touch the 
shiners, or he’s a Dutchman ,’ and 
this oracular mformation Jack 1etals 
to the cabmen at the nearest stand, 
who shrug up their capes and si- 
multancously wink in the most 
crafty and turfy manner Already, 
as the golden hands of St Paul’s 
point to ‘1x,’ armies of carnages are 
on the move, and vehicles of all ages 
and conditions begin to fill the roads 
leading to Epsom The Westmin- 
ster. Road, the Kennimgton Road, 
and Blachfhiiars Road present so 
many distinct motly p.iocessions 
The black mass 1s blossomed over 
with grcen veils, extemporary flags, 
and rosettes The brass and silver 
harnesses shine gaily, the drivers’ 
coats look glossy new , pretty faces, 
and blowsy faces, and sly faces, 
and hideous faces, peep from vans, 
jolly publicans bowl along 1m traps, 
the young gentleman with the 
cornet on the Derby ommibus fa- 
vous us with ‘The Cure,’ played 
im a@ Wavering ind imconsequential 
manncr, and already the thirsty 
van fom Shoicditch 1s tappmg its 
huge stone Jai ot porter, and offer- 
ing a passing cabman erly 1efresh- 
ment 

It is evident that some of our 
fhicnds will never 1each Fpsom and 
never sec the Derby as it takes up 
some time stopping at the 1348 pub- 
lic-houses between Shoiclitch and 
the Grand Stand at Epsom 

As now tle slow ponderous om- 
nibi the smut doz-eaits, the flash- 
ing Hansoms the overloved spimg 
vans, the dashing dr igs, the msolent 
‘sh ulows,’ and the qtet Broughams, 
get detached from London, the scene 
becomcs more characteistic The 
tow-rope 1s at last cut that joms them 
to the general trafhce of the City 
The) are now unnustakably ‘ people 
going to the Derby,’ and form a sight 
in themsclyes The saturnaha has 
begun, not a sweet little face under 
a@10und hat, not a false pasteboard 
nose, not a fluttermg blue veil, nor 
a funny or demure eye, that 1s not 
an object of remark to thousands of 
spectators, who now towards Clap- 
ham begin to clustc: along the foot 
pavement, around public-houses, at 
windown, and at the gapmg doois of 
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suburban shops ind now the pe- 
destuans, the mi im his shnt sleeves 
with Ins coat over hm» shouldei, the 
shim nceg1o with his music-stand, 
the Aunt Sally propzicto1 with his 
clubs and the thiec shies a penny 
with Ins truch of sand-higs and 
cocor-nuts besin to jom the Lnglish 
cunival, and the countiy boys m 
shayeless hits and smock trocks, 
who cannot throw somersaults or do 
‘the eirt wheel’ bezm to offer you 
buds nests with bluc e2zgs, white- 
tho1n wd gicen bunchcs of oth- 
upplc which no cffort could cary 
ute hhome Themin in the Hansom 
cub buys 1 bough of May wd sticks 
it before him as rf he was Bunam 
W ood iwnd was diiving post-h ite to 
Dunsminc Lhe min with the co- 
net ccrases to pity poor Uncle Sim 

inl peltm., next ommbus with bluc 
thiushes’ cs 15 instantly touched 
up with wv tour-in hind whip 

upon which he JIetaps down ind 
offers to hght the whole drazful of 
inen m the Guiuds for 1n¢ew hat 
which he 1s told he much wants by 
the con Incto1 of the next vin who 
wes 1111se nose cxtremcly ted and 
of unusuill keneth Lhe gesticul it- 
mg men with the white suprons at 
the toll gates ac pist and now the 
httle family vaults of gardcns, the 
1usty hl tz trees, the squies of turf, 
ind the migmonette boxes, lead us 
mm. to the country at the sight of 
the gicen expanse of Clapham Com- 
non its ponds, furze, and clumps 
of tices there 1s a general hum of 
pleasure thiough the whole proces- 
sion for seeming the countiy 1s the 
real final cause of the Derby Here 
and there at entrance gates carnagcs 
ire Standing ready to start, and neat 
2100mS in white cords and the nat- 
tiest of boots wait at the horses’ 
heads. 

Now too, one begins to sec the 
meen fan-leaved chestnuts, moun~ 
tains of blossoming cones, and elms 
1uffing dark with countless leaves, 
all glowing with the tendercst green 
of »>pring, and sprimg’s sunshine 
Fhiough open gates we catch 
glimpses of ladies and nursemaids 
wt windows, or ladies and gentlemen 
dressed ready for the carnage, which 
18 commg round directly There 
are tigers, too, sitting at garden gates 
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ma 1umimative way on Iuncheon 
hampers, 1nd the dunticst of se- 
vant maids with sly peitness sterl- 
in¢ looks ovei the guden wll 

And now on Di Gisters ri- 
demy playground wall the youns 
gentlcinen ue artfully used as ad- 
veltisement and diiwwo up in elcan 
collus and Sunday yachcts, wd the 
spnling ixces of young )whics who 
gioup upon liwns, under cedars, 
and wound lume tiecs, 18 somethin, 
vexatiously bewitchmg to contem- 
plite, ind the prwsme bachelor 
tecls served with v wild desue to 
whip m his wig ind bia off 1 striy 
Pioseipme, vic Epsom 

Fow nds Tootmy theie 1s not an 
mn where you do not sce men m 
ILcemes with hiandsful of hyy unda 
ther aims, hhe vwegectaris gone 
mid, capectant landloids standing 
wm 'tHeamy the Eishth vititude,’ as 
Laugh unt cillcd it vw doortwsys, 
tnd vins wlacady promiuuicly broken 
down strwuidcd by the 152d-side on 
shps of dusty tut 

And now the county begms m 
1c0l Cuncst Lhe mew iwo98nter- 
mptd gmeen ficlds spied out, 
the ripe grass ghitteis with goldcn 
Howers, the lark smegs overhead 2 
short picce of music m honour of 
the Derby, wnd the thrushes may be 
heaid at inti2vals from the white 
thorn bushes in the o1eh21d, soon to 
he searcd away by the giind and 
roll of wheels, the clach of whips, 
the din of hoarse coinets, the mis- 
sile-hkhe chaff of cabmen the songs, 
the shouting the c11es of alarm, the 
shouts of ‘Dorliness coiureh curd’ 
with the names of the orscs, and 
the nimes, weights and colours of the 
ridets,’ and the offcrs of gzingcr-bee1, 
lozenges, toffy, o1anges and ginger- 
bread nuts, and as with these cries 
cxultmg shouters dash o1 creep by, 
the respectable pcople m garden 
seats on the lawns look on with 
quiet dehght, and just beyond, be- 
tween the llacs, ‘the gardener and 
the maids’ snatch a furtive and grin- 
ning glance as m one unbroken hne, 
three deep, jerks forward the car- 
nival procession There is not a 
fair widow or proud old maid along 
the road to whom thousands of :m- 
pertinent kisses are not blown by 
audacious men on ommnibuses on this 

G 


h the whole 
cavalcade, though laugh, and shout, 
storm of ‘ chaff,” rises at inter- 


and ; 

vais, louder than all, the stock cry 

of the day, ‘Am I right,—or any 

At 8 rad Hill th tl 

Sth 6 young gentle- 

man with the cornet bursts forth 

with ‘Cam Races,’ the burden 

of which is caught up mstantly for 


*‘ chaffed’ by the costermonger’s 
family, and the duke is criticised by 
the publican. 

The great army on wheels has left 
many stragglers wrecked in country 
lanes at ings, and at cross 
roads; but the bulk has arrived by 
train or road, safe and well, and at 
last, debouched upon the Downs. 
Epsom is full of men with blue 
cards in their hands, and is blocked 
up with bivouacs of : : 


“AL 


‘TELL 10UR FORTUNE, MY PRETTY LADY” 
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half a mile; anid even the drowsy 
man with the stone jar of porter 
nepuring stam. ‘This ta indeod & 
i i ; is is i a 
carnival of all ranks. The prize- 
fighter—the officer—the actor—the 
artust—the nobleman—the fashion- 
able preacher—the stockbroker— 
every class has its representative 
here to-day—the officer’s drag is 


ve 


| 
He il 


beer is dashing into glasses, dusty 
throats are gradually recovering 
their proper tone; betting men are 
running about after i 
and tight-legged men after tight- 
] men. As for the Downs, its 
rollimg surface 1s covered with the 
tents as of an invading army. The 
Grand Stand, looking hke an unroofed 
house, is as yet thinly peopled, and 
only with a moving population, ca- 
pricious in their choice of seats. All 
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along tlie ropes the edie. pespag and 
drags are moored in one long ~ 
part, ladies, in exquisite ‘ spoon’ 

mneta, are taking down bets in ex- 
quisite httle books with the greatest 
anxiety, and the most delightful 
ignorance of what they are doing. 
Far away, ay indifferent to the 
race, the hard lot of the hideous 
fetish—smohing, ill-conditioned Aunt 
Sally begins; and the ‘ rainy season” 
of bludgeons has opened. Near her 
hut, divided by curtain walls, the 
‘three shies a ? is prose- 
euted; and the cocoa-nut’s hairy 
skull is every moment chipped, with 
much effusion of milk, and beyond 
all hopes of trepannmg. Farther 
on the treacherous yellow pears 
and gilt P cpepeoieietia illustrate pain- 
fully to the by the beautiful 
and inevitable laws of gravitation. 
In the ing booth artful muscu- 
lar men, in highlows, carry on their 
mimic war; and just beyond the 
supper tent you narrowly escape the 
fate of Saint Sebastian from amateur 
archers, who hit everything but the 
target. Yes, mdeed, spa for Lon- 
don. horses, this is md a day of 
pleasure. 

Arriving too late, of course, for 
the first race, which is to the Derby 
only what the tuning is to the over- 
ture, we are just m time for the 
‘ Event.’ The black lines of people 
begin to huddle closer; the cus- 
tomers of the distant amusements 
collect nearer to the ropes; the lun- 
cheon hampers have a temporary 
respite; there 1s an uneasy ebb and 
flow of humanity; the thousands 
going this way meet the thousands 
going the other way and jostle for a 


passage, ae, in places barred 
y gesticulating and coldly-logical 
poheemen. Dwarf jocke pass 
through the crowd, who observe 
them with respect, and pretend to 
know who they are and whose horses 
they are going to ride. Turfing men 
shout to anybody in a maniacal and 
eye-rolling way—‘3 to x on Mar- 
quis.” ‘7 to2 against Buckstone.’ 
*stor against Neptunus.’ ‘rz tor 
against Argonaut. And these war- 
cries are answered by— 

. celle: against eee ‘30 to 
1 against Ensign.’ ‘40 to 1 against 
Harlequin.’ ‘tooo to 


Caractacus.” ‘1000 to 5 against 
Alvediston.” ‘33 to 1 agamst the 
Ace of Clubs.’ 


I can find no one who knows the 
name of the favourite, or who'll tell 
me which 1s Merry’s horse; from 
which I conclude that two-thirds of 
the crowd are greenhorns, and don’t 
come to bet or see the horses race at 
all, but only to get fresh air and enjoy 
a@ rational though exciting hohday. 

Havimg just bought a blue card 
of the horses for sixpence, and dis- 
covered it, to my infinite chagrin, to 
be one of last year’s, I suddenly feel 
my toes trod on, and, looking 
round, receive an olly apology from a 
cloven-hoofed man with a horsy 
look, who, observing that ‘the late 
Lord George Bentinck used to re- 
mark to mé that on the turf and 
under the turf all men are equal,’ 
ghdes thus easily into conversation, 
and kindly offers to tell me the win- 
ning horse; but, singularly enough, 
jyast as I am bendmg to hear the 
oracle whisper, he <P at the 
sight of a policeman, who evidently 
knows him, and I am left in the 
blindest ignorance, with a last year’s 
card, and surrounded by people who 
don’t seem to know even the favour- 
ite’s name. 

The farmers and citizens, the boys 
looking for bottles, and men pu 
up dangerous expedients for break- 
mg legs with planks and barrels, 
jam closer together; and now the 
enclosure round the Grand Stand is a 
enleg with the voices of frantic bet- 

S. 

Every one is eager about he knows 
not what, crazed he knows not why, 
and clamorous about something or 
some one, so infectious is excite- 
ment, and so much of the sheep- 
flock element is there in most of us. 

But, hark! the bell rings—omi- 
nous warning to seame—the death- 
toll of a a ge tae Now, 
pedi we poe them, countless 

of golden sovereigns float b 
oe ready for the lucky win are 
net. 

_ Now, before the steady, unwaver- 

ing cordon of policemen, the unwill- 

mg and remonstrating crowd slowly 

scatter and retire. very now and 

then a little over-dressed gent with 

a fussy wife, or a swell who has 
G2 
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ed denied fda, Sir tbr wneai seuffle, 
the beil rings, inating on the 

mour the , iInss on the 

ing cleared ; and in time 1t 


course. 
Now, looinng from the Grand Stand 


scribers, and the thirty-four riders, 
are nervously quiet as the eventful 
aba cows near. The names of 
thirty-four jockeys are soon on 
the telegraph, so that, when the 
numbers are run up, and the race 18 
won, we shall ail at once know which 
horse has won. 
A deep hush falls on the betting 
men as on soldiers advancing to the 
The httle saddles 
are put on—the natty httle new 








the Downs seem alive witli converg- 
pe Gee taemen Now, Lokne 
ear ers. ow, 

from the Downs, as we prefer to, on 
to the Grand Stand, that unroofed 
building seems black with the close 
masses of the wealth and rank and 
beauty of England. 

The weighing has begun, and the 
two hundred and thirty-three sub- 


hands. The small cavalry regiment 
18 at re il ervapate httle 
men im the gay yin the poppy- 
coloured and. -coloured silk 
jackeis, are at 1 equipped for 
the combat. They crook up, almost 
simultancously, their left lees, and 
at that mute signal the tramer in 
the rough grey coat, and the nose of 
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a bottle of ‘ grue)’ sticking out of his 
side pocket, tosses ‘ his boy’ up into 
his seat. 

And now the horses leave the 
paddock for thear iminary canter, 
and the crowd get so excited that 11 
is all ‘the men in blue,’ 4.e. the 
police, can do to prevent them touch- 
ing the horses with their handker- 
chiefs, and thereby making them run 
away, to the utter rum of their 
owners, or therm riders. 

And this is one of the prettiest 
moments of the day. Furst, there 1s 
the long green mband of turf, even 
and unspotted, save where orange- 
peel tanges 1t yellow, or where sand- 
wich papers blow across it white 
and rustlmg. Then there is a stir 
and flutter nm the crowd as when 
wind passes along the top of ripe 
mowing grass, as the first clump of 
horses appear, and dash on towards 
Tattenham Corner. 

Dorling’s cards are consulted by 
thousands, to see which is The 
Marquis, and which Buckstone, and 
which Argonaut, and which Harle- 
quin. The blue jacket—the choco- 
late—the red—the black belt and 
orange stripe flash by, one after the 
other, with a careless vigour and 
splendid stride that astonish the fo- 
reign visitors—Mons. Ricochet from 
Paris, and Herr Stemkopf from Ber- 
ln. There 1s a hollow ‘ quadruped- 
ante’ thud thud on the turf as 
Buckstone sweeps by at glorious 
speed, but apparently without effort 
or any painful sense of labour. Mr. 
Merry’s horse is instantly a war-cry 
in the crowd, and Caractacus passes 
by unthought of and unheeded, as 
the real winner in the race of hfe 
often does, till his destined hour 
comes. The novices have a firm be- 
hef that the race has begun every 
tune a horse passes for his prelimi- 
nary canter. 

The real time for starting has 
come. Mr. M‘George, the starter, 
in his searlet coat, looking hke an 
old huntsman, is at his post, and 
with wonderfui temper trymg to 
keep his rebellious children in one 
steady line. But among thirty-four 
horses there are various tempers, 
and various moods of those tem 
High blood, with a dash of the 
in 1t, is fiery and irrestrainable. The 


same spirit that makes them win 
makes also restive, fractious, 
and impetuous. They paw the 
turf, they snort, they rear, they 
prance, they jostle each other— 
they leap and start, and come back ; 
and all ths time the crowd on 
the stand, and on the tops of car- 
riages, and on benches, and amphi- 
theatrical seats of all kinds, is in a 
fever of excitement. At every false 
start thousands of voices call out, 
‘Theyre off! till at last no one be- 
heves the cry. ‘ They’re off!’ causes 
every time a stir and movement in 
the crowd; but the final and true 
announcement, ‘ Now they’re off!’ 
ions a peculiar and mdescrib- 
able pulsation, that only the real start 
after all can produce. 
The bulk of the people who are 
ing their necks and looking on 
every spot m the honzon but the 
right one, do not know what the 
horses are doing, or who starts them, 
or how far they run, or even whether 
they run once, twice, or three times 
round the course. It is only the 
more e ienced ones who first see 
the little dots moving along the ko- 
nzon, like puppet figures in a child’s 
theatre. 


The horses have really been started 
as the flag lowered. They went off, 
as we hear afterwards, m ‘ a magni- 
ficent burst, and rushed at high 
speed towards Tattenham Corner ;’ 
and along that severe mse on the 
soft, elastic turf, they tore at a pace 
mcreasing every stmde. Now they 
are lost behind the crest of the hill, 
but reappear in an instant. 

This 1s the moment that makes 
every heart seem almost to cease its 
beating. If is the clmax of all the 
previous excitement. if you watch 
the Grand Stand, now packed s0 
dark and close with heads, you can 
almost see the brass-work of the 
ope hanes glitter when the cry of 
‘ ‘They're coming!’ is raised as the 
horses dart over the hill like arrows 
shot from a bow. Every face on the 
Grand Stand turns at once that wa 
with the simultaneousness of a 
movement—you can see the white 
of the faces as the heads turn all at 
once, and it pictures a mental 
excitement in the hearts longing to 
those faces as vividly as if each 
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spectator had tossed his hat, 
or screamed, or heat tis hands 40. 


The whole race is run in two mi- 


do not take off their hats are gently 
reminded of the popular wish by 
pokes of parasols and rough bonnet- 
‘ing blows of unseen fists. Yot,even 
now it is difficult to realize the 
of the horses as the jockeys, their 
silk jackets puffing in the wind, steer 
them along, apparently calmly and 
with forbearance, for they are saving 
their full speed for the last burst, 
ic last ee fiery charge at 
winning- é 

Already de weaker horses are 
‘weeded out, and the poorer spirited 
are tailing off, but the bulk are still 
tolerably together. 

The favourite has been full at the 
front ever since a hittle after the 
starting, when he got up to Argo- 
naut. On entering the old course 
he raced on with a clear lead, with 
Argonaut, Neptunus, Nottingham, 
Spite, Buckstone, Caractacus, Zet- 
land, the Stockwell colt, and St. 
Alexis as his satellites. Envious 
followers ! Now coming down the 
nll, he breaks a httle more from 
his retinue, and as he rounds the 
turn into the straight in that wild 
sweep of boys and horses, there 1s a 
clear length of dark turf islanding 
him from maut. Nottingham 
is third, and tacus, Buckstone, 
and Neptunus are still pulling on 
with equal speed. 

As the horses approach us the 
crowd rolls forward on to the ropes 
like madmen, and every one, accord- 
ing to hia bet or the inspiration of 
the moment, shouts ‘ Red!’ ‘ Blue!’ 
‘Yellow!’ ‘ Black!’ not knowing 
what he is saying or what he is 


if a thief was next me at that 
moment he might steal my watch 
and studs—nay, strip me of my very 
coat, and I should scarcely know it. 
But I dismiss all caution, because I 
feel certain that at that moment the 
thief would have forgotten all about 
gach , and have been shont- 
Ing, ‘ YP *Red! or ‘Blue!’ 
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‘Blue!’ ‘ Blue!’ ‘ Biosr!’ with the 
rest of us. easy to the race. 644 

Crossing road, Argonaut is 
beaten off, and the game now hes be- 
tween The Marquis and those ‘sons 
of the wind,’ Caractacus, Buckstone, 
and Mr. Jackson’s colt, who have 
joined him, and who are now all in 
ahbne. At the distance Nottmgham 
and Neptunus prove base metal, 
Buckstone 1s behind, and Caractacus 
a nose before the favourite. 

At the Grand Stand the cries grow 
maddening, hands, hats, sticks wave 
and rouse the horses to fresh efforts. 
Ashmall, the favourte’s jockey, 
leaning forward and working his 
whip with steam-engine power and 
regularity, makes a desperate rush 
to get m first. The horses fly! 
The struggle is beautiful! but 
alas for the favourite! Caractacus 
wins by a neck. A 1 and 2@ 
half separates Buckstone from The 
Marquis, Neptunus 1s fourth, The 
Knave fifth, Zetland sixth, and then 
come the ruck close together. The 
rest drop m quickly, each jockey 

lad not to be the very last, and 
on to see the winner and to 
bury himself in the ruck. Last of 
ail comes Spite—unlucky Spite, who, 
when going m a’good place, broke 
down badly, slipped up, or gave 
way in a foot, and is now led in by 
the crestfallen jockey. 

Long ago the telegraph has gone 
up with the number of the winner, 
and to the horror and astonishment 
of hundreds of betters, 1t is an out- 
sider, a bay colt no one had ever 
heard of, bred by a quiet Kentish gen- 
tleman, prepared by an unknown 
tramer, and ridden by an unknown 
lad: second in the Great Metropo- 
litan Stakes, it 1s true; second in 
the Bienmal Stakes at Newmarket 
Craven Meeting, and first in the 
Somersetshire Stakes at the Bath 
races; but still to the great knowing 
world on the Turf, and the tight- 
legged men who suck their whip- 
heads at ‘ Tait’s,’ entirely unknown, 
unthought of, and unheeded. 

And now, close after the last 
horse, like a black sea. that bas burst 
apt aie. ee gece “cikand Of Gast 

green ri 
vanishes as if 1t had been sponged 
out. There is a tremendous meei- 


Society at the London Carnival. 


ing of conflicting tides of humanity. 
‘The mob push on madly to see the 
‘winner and to swell the triamph of 
the jockey, that quiet little boy with 
the flushed face and eyes starmg 
feverishly with excitement. The 
bay colt’s spmngy limbs are now 
quiescent. Ono can hardly believe 
that that calmly pacing horse 1s the 
same one that five minutes since 
flew maddened before the clamour of 
thirty thousand frantic people. The 
winners, who have bet on the field, 
are going about tryimg to prove that 
they always had a high opmion of 
Caractacus; and the losers are going 
about, too, showmeg that no sensible 
man knowme anythimg about horses 
could have done anything but just 
what they had done, and only wish 
the race over again—that’s all. 

But one thought 1s now para- 
mount in the minds of the majonty 
on the Downs, and that one thought 
is—* Luncheon!’ In a moment the 
green Down 1s ‘ blooming’ with lob- 
ster-salad, as Mr. Dickens once so 
happily observed—a perfect azalea 
coloured bloom freckles the grass 
for half a mile Guardsmen on the 
tops of drags throw themselves imto 
cup-bearer positions, with silver- 
headed champagne bottles in one 
hand and tapermg glasses m the 
Smart, soldier-hke grooms 
cat the fetters of the Fortnum and 
Mason’s square hampers, and release 
the mmprisoned roast fowls. Even 
the Japanese ambassadors rouse 
themselves and lay aside their paper 
fans, on which they have written pro- 
fuse notes ae the race. The family 

es in the open carmages are 
busy with plates on their knees, and, 
in a true pic-nic mood of enjoy- 
ment, glad for once to shuffle off the 
tedious and monotonous ceremonies 
of daily life. 

In an equally happy, but much 
noisier way, the people from the 
‘vans are feasting, with the occasional 
pa epee of a friendly fight. Beer is 
giug-gingemeg ont of shiny brown 
jars of the portliest dimensions. 
and huge books of sandwiches are 
being disleaved. 

If the foreigners present had any 
idea that the English were a grave 
people, they must have had that 
idea by this time thoroughly re- 
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moved. Never was such a satur- 
naha and carnival scene as this, now 
that the excitement and noise, lulled 
for a short time by the interval of 
om pon de ine ee eine 
again e long w. 

booths, and the great multitude be- 
take themselves with fresh anmma- 
tion, to ‘three shies a penny,’ arch- 
ery, cocos-nut sphtang, shooting 
for nuts, and er amusements 
delectable to the holiday-seeking ci- 


Presently the bell mngs for the 
last race. Again the course clears, 
the horses pass lke a flash of hght- 
ming, again the telegraph goes up, 

the mob surge over the 
course, and the Derby day is over. 

Then comes the great exodus to~ 
wards London. The happy inde-~ 
pendent pedestrians push across the 
green fields towards the railway 
stahon. And now begins the re- 
turn, the carnival ending of a carni- 


val day. From the great bivouac of 
cabs moored high and dry, just on 
the dusty margin of the Downs, 


you pick out your special vehicle. 
The arieet driver, a little uneveri in 
his gait, and with a shght aberration 
visible in his eye, is discovered by the 
special signal waving from his whip. 
He wanders off after Ins horse, 
extmcates 1t from some mysterious 
booth, harnesses 1t, and with winks 
and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
drives you off homeward. 

And here be sure, just as you 
wind off the turf, by some rather 
deep chalk cuttmg, smoky with 
dust, you will meet an inebriated 
drag which is backing into all 
sorts of muschief, and offering to 
fight any one. There is, of course, 
@ noisy cornet on the box, and a 
driver who is fond of ing his 
horses azul his whip on the 
drivers of other drags; and all the 
restless men on the imebriated 
wear little doubled-up wooden 
for shirt-pins, and 1m the bands of 
their hats, and have a way of 
oo pegged like Punch when they meet 
other 


men wearing ‘wooden-doll 


shirt- , and more and 
fearfully when they mect tho siball 
wearers of the crimson pasteboard 
Noses. 

By degrees the eountry road be-~ 
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gins to be peopled agam by the 
noisy, jerking, ‘chaffing’ proces- 


sion, three abreast, of the morning. 
Again the green fields rmg wi 

reiterations of ‘Am I right? or any 
other man ;’ lamentations for unfor- 
tunate Uncle Sam, Susannah, and 
other suffering negroes and ne- 


On omnibus roofs and Hansom cab 
roofs grecn boughs wave like exult- 
ing Bunam Woods. There 1s re- 
velry outside mn doors, much bait- 
ing of exhausted horses with tufts of 
hay, and much refreshing exhausted 
nature with draughts of bitter becr, 
and tumblers of hot and cold h- 
quids. There are collisions, at- 
tended with calamitous results, 
ending in melancholy, unavoidable 
mipsy es under hedges till vil- 
lage blacksmiths can be secured. 
There are the reckless spirnts in 
gigs (over stimulated), who try to 
discover through mowimg grass and 
young corn the nearest way to 
London, and who get horsewhipped 
by irascible farmers, and their gigs 
and heads both broken; and the 
young medical student who lost his 
heart this mornmmg at Ciapham is 
sure this evening to lose his hat at 
Tooting, and to go home in an 1m- 
promptu bandanna turban, exciting 
thereby the infinite mockery and 
contumely of the whole road. 

Somehow or other, in due course, 
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the Japanese Ambassadors and all 
our foreign friends, Mons. Ricochet, 
Herr Stemkopf, &c, more or less 
hustled, robbed, worn-out, and de- 
lighted, reach London. One by 
one, creaky, battered, dusty, and 
bruised, the gay Hansom cabs and om- 
nibi of the morning creep back and 
Inde themselves mm the great metro- 
pols, that has dingy nests for so many 


radually on the _ shouting, 
wrangling, motley procession night 
falls, with one pre ary sunset 
flush. Then the lamps break out 
through the dusk lke rows of fiery 
primroses, and wranglng, shouting, 
and ‘ chaffing,’ the fag-end of the 
carnival streams along back bc- 
tween the lamps towards London 
I have seen m my time some 
pleasant and some ghastly things ; 
but I thmk the most ludicrously 
ghastly thing m the world must be 
the last van returnmg towards mid- 
night from Epsom, and winding up 
with a dreary mirth, with doleful 
snatches of negro melody on the long 
moonlit way, between the green 
hedges; that great saturnahan holi- 
day of the London citzen — the 
Derby day—the battered wooden 
dolls, the bruised pasteboard noses, 
the crushed cornet, the cracked 
stone jar—yes—I recognize them 


all. 
W. T. 
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FINDING A RELIC. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HovucHron. 


RELIC strange, from my bachelor hoards, 
You show me with crimsoning face, 
A little thimble of silver fine— 
Art thou not wondering, bride of mine, 
Whose finger it used to grace ? 


Hath 16a lustory® Yes, ah! yes, 
For she who that relic wore, 
Every pulse of my soul could stir 
With a look or a touch, while I, to her 
Was a cousin—a boy—no more. 


She wedded. And I, a frequent guest, 
Flung on a couch with my books— 

With jealous pangs I could scarcely hide, 

Have watched is gestures of love and pride, 
And the answermg joy in fer looks 


And better I liked to see her sit 

Alone in her easy chair, 
Her mien more pensive, her cheek more pale, 
Busied with work, that was telling a tale 

Of a new-known pleasure and care 


Or work forgotten—her dark eyes closed— 
Her fancy with sweet dreams mife, 

Of a tiny form by her arm caressed 

A baby face to her bosom pressed— 
The mother, as well as the wife. 


’T'was thus I saw them—mother and babe— 
But shrouded with flow rets fair , 

Unconscious both, as they calmly slept, 

Of the bitter tears that he and I wept— 

Of the long, long vigils, we sadly kept— 
Kept in our love and despair! 


From the work her fingers would touch no more 
I took that relic alone: 

But your cheek is wet, and your hp 1s pale— 

I should not have told this sorrowful tale— 
Go, Inde the relic, my own! 
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BRIGHTON—IN AND OUT OF SEASON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY Wm. McConnELi AND D. J. ANDERSON. 


ID ever any onc, while sitting 

on a bench on the Esplanade 

at Bnghton, chance 1n that sitnaton 
to read Macaulay’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land ?? TI think 1t probable that this 
conjunction of circumstances may 
have happened, for Brighton 1s a 
popular resort, and Macaulay’s 
. ? a8 a popular book, and 
visitors to Bnighton are apt, aftcz a 
pada to find tame hanging 1ather 
eavily on thor hands, disposing 
them to beguile the weary houis 
between bathing and bieakfasting, 
dressing and dining, riding and p1o- 
menading, with the last new lbia1y 
book. So, 1t may be safely pre- 
sumed, that when Macaulay’s ‘ His- 
tory’ was the last new lbiary book, 
there wee visitors who chanced to 
read it sitting, as I before observed, 
on a bench on the Esplanade JDid 
any one, durmg such reading, ever 
happen to hght upon this eee ? 
‘Bnghton was then (time of Charles 
IT ) described as a place which had 
once been thnving, which had 
possessed many small fishing-barks, 
and which had, when at the height 
of prosperity, contained about two 
thousand imbhabitants, but which 
was fast sinking to decay. The 
sea was giadually gz on the 
buildings, which at length almost 
entirely disappeared Ninety jcais 
ago the ruins of an old fort were to 
be seen among the pebbles and sea- 
weed of the beach; and ancient men 
could still pomt out the traces of 
foundations on a spot where a street 
of more than a hundred huts had 
been swallowed up by the waves. 
So desolate was the place after this 
calamity, that the vicarage was 
thought scarcely worth having. A 
few poor fishermen, however, still 
pe yaa to dry their nets on the 


What were the reader’s thoughts 
as he awoke from musing over this 
picture of wretchedness and desola- 
tion, and turned round to gaze upon 
the city of palaces behind him, ‘a 
city as large and as populous as the 


Bnstol of the Stuarts, prescnting 
ine aftcr mile its gay and fantastic 
front to the sea? Two hundred 
years ago, Brighton consisted of a 
small group of fishermen’s huts, the 
foundations of which have long 
fallen to the dominion of the sea. 
One hundred years ago it was still 
a pool, squalid, stragghlng village. 
And to-day! what mighty enchanter 
has wotked this grand transforma- 
tion? ‘You ask this of a native— 
one of thc old school—and he babbles 
of his micen dajs, the biuight days 
of his youth, when George ITI was 
dead to the world and to govern- 
mnent, and his son George reigned, 
as iegent, in his stead ‘This oldest 
inhabitant of Bnghton would carve 
upon every stone of the town 
‘diecorgius feet’ The young gene- 
ration has grown 1adical, has learned 
to talk of suffrage and ballot and 
reduced estimates, and gencrally to 
advocate political doctrmes which, 
had they been in vogue at the 
beginning of the present century, 
would have nipped the fortunes of 
Bnghton m the bud, and left it, 
what it had always been since the 
Saxons named it Biighthelmstone— 
a fshmg’village The old people, 
howeve1, have still a kindly memory 
for the puffy gentleman m the curly 
biown wig, and his picture still 
holds a place of honour on the walls 
of Bnghton parlours. But George 
was by no means the earliest or most 
reputable benefactor of Bnghton 
The truth with regard to this matter 
les, where 1¢ 18 proverbial that truth 
does he—at the bottom of a well. 
Nearly fifty years before the Hew 
Apparent first visited Brighton, a 
certam Dr. Richard Russell popu- 
lanzed the place by an account 
which he wrote of the marvellous 
medicinal properties of its chaly- 
beate waters. Glandular complaints 
were prevalent ai the time, owing, 
most probably, to the enfeebling 
influence of late hours and six-bottle 
bouts ; and the Wick spring, which 
the worthy Lewes doctor discovered, 
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was said to provide the means of 
cure t was m consequence of 
the number of persons who flocked 
to consult Di Russell and drink the 
waters of his wonderful spring, that 
the scattered village of huts began 
to assume the aspect of a regular 
and well-built town Dr Russell’s 
successor, Di Relhan, still further 
spread the fame of Bnghton He 
found it, as he Inmself writes, m 
his shoit ‘History of Bnghthelm- 
stone ’—‘ consisting of 61% principal 
streets, a numbe1 of lanes, and some 
spaces surrounded with houses, and 
called by the inhabitants “ squazes ”’ 
But in Dz Relhan’s time the town 
umpioved gieatly It had ‘become 
a great resort of company, and the 
inhabitants seem disposed to spend 
the whole of what they acqune m 
the erection of new buildings, o1 
m making old ones convenient’ 
The doctor ptophesied smooth 
things for Buiighton Refunng 
to the new streets that wee being 
built in every dnection, he wiotc 

‘Should the increase of these in the 
next seven years be equal to what 
it has been 1n the last, it 1s probable 
theie will be but few towns in Eng- 
land that will excel this m com- 
modious buildings’ People floched 
to Bnghton at this time (1768) not 
alone to drink at Dr Russell’s health- 
giving spring, but also to mdulge 
in Di Aroister’s hot salt-water baths 
It was these baths that brought the 
Duke of Cumberland to Brghton, 
and it was to visit the duke, his 
uncle, that George Prince of Wales 
made his first journey to the same 
spot Thus George found the ball 
rolling, and all that he did was to 
kic it rather more vigorously than 
any other imdividual, who did not 
borrow his powers of propulsion 
from the national exchequer, was, 
or ever could be, n a position to do 
Up to ths time, Bnghton, though 
a place of long descent and ln ? 
had mired small celebnty It 
had few chemshed memories and 
little histoncal association. Away 
in the dark and musty times of early 
Enghskh history, the Druids, it 1s 
said, were attracted to the spot by 
its salubrity , but that I don’t be- 
heve, where were the oak trees to 
to giow acorns and mustletoe for 


ther mystenes? WN Bnghton 
was not known—at | fav ourably 
—to the ancients, and I feel con- 
vinced that Boadicea neve1 dove 
her chanot along the Queen’s Road 

Of course 1t 18 very commendable 
m local guide-booh compuers to 
make out a good pedigree for their 
town, and to emblazon the scroll of 
its historicul fame as bnmihantly as 
possible, but when they have done 
then best, Brighton seems to have 
been the sccne of very few remark- 
able events Iam willing to admit 
that Ella may have landed thero, 
if indeed Ella ever existed, also 
that the Flemings ‘sore ste1ed ’ 
the inhabitants , also that the Merry 
Monaich took ship foi Frince under 
the cast cliff m Nicholas ‘Latteisall’s 
lugger, also that Maitha Gunn, 
who bathed George IV when he 
wis young, and had not Iearned to 
be the finest gentlLman in Durope, 
hved and died theic,’ and, finally, 
that the old churchyard on the top 
of the lull, whee the giaves aie 
thick as (dead) leaves in Vallam- 
biosa, 15 the last 1esting-place of 
Phabe Hessell, who was born at 
Stepney nm the year 1713, served 
fo. many years m the fifth regument 
of foot in diffrent parts of rere 
and in the year 174, fought under 
the Duke of Cumbeiland at the 
Baitle of Fontenoy, where she 1ie- 
ceived. a bayonet wound im her arm 
I am wilbng to admut all this, but 
that the Bmghtomans, with six 
quahvers and one cask of gun- 
powdei were the causo of the 
Spanish Aimada sheermng off from 
the coast, and falling a prey to the 
winds and waves, 1s a guide-book 
assertion which I must™be allowed 
to accept with reserve No, Bnghton 
had better be content to pin its 
faith and its pmde upon Nicholas 
Tattersall, Dr Russell, George IV , 
Phoebe Hessell, and Tom Sayers 
Yes, let it not be forgotten, that 
while a grey stone marks the last 
home of Nicholas and Phoebe, a 
swinging sign Gee R = co mvites the 
pious pilgrim (0: propensities 

to drink beer in the natal Shame 
of the ex-champion Pumlico 1s now 
one of the sacred shrines of Bnghton 
and as 1ts whereabouts 1s not in- 
dicated mm the guide-books, I feel 
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callud upon to mform an admiring 
pubbhe that “it hes sccond turnmg 
to the nght as you go up the hill 
from the Pavilion stabks The 
demzcns thereabouts cvince§ the 
grcatest anu ty to pomt out to the 
strange: the hallowed spot where 
the mughty Lom drew his first 
breath IL icgret to say, however, 
that, as in the ewe of Homa, O7 bis 
de pittiw co rtat—evcry house m 
Punhco contends tor the honour of 
having given hin burth Smyrna, 
Chios, Colophon Sulunis, Khodes, 
Argos, Athen, hise it wher you 
will, at Jc wt it was somewhere m 
the gicat world of Pimbhco 

‘Lhe hastory of Brighton rolly 
begms with 1782 the icd-letter you 
in its cnlondu, when the Prime of 
Walcs firatsct foot within his uncic s 
home in the Steyne The drowsy 
old town woke up inmediitcly 
On the Prinece’s birthdiy, a grand 
suppar and ball war givcn by the 
Dukes of York and Clirence at the 
castle In thc diay there was a 
inuitary procession of the javelin 
iumcn ot Lewes in blue coats, buff 
Wiustcoats, and buckskin biccehes, 
and at meht, when the mand folks 
were dancung the townspeople 
were cntcrtamed with 6a firework ’ 

‘Bughton, siys a locil journal 
of the parod, ‘wis never so gy OL 
yoyous before’ But a moi vast of 
the day, who shook 1 graye head 
at these domps saghcd for the olde 
qmet times We wae happier 
then,’ he wiites, ‘there wore no dis- 
ecoads among the mhabit mts — at 
least no Crochfords’  ‘Lhese last 
wolds arc significant Georse had 
brought gaicty, bustle, and business, 
but he had also bought the vices 
of the fashionable hfe of the tame 
In a ve1y few jyeus a sort of Vaux- 
hall sprang up in the Promenadc 
Grove Here dancing, dzmhimg, and 
gambling, and all soits of wild 
plcasuzes were cai1ied on under the 
special pationage of the Pimce, 
whose illuminat.d portiait adorned 
the outer gate, with the legend 
‘Bnghton’s Support,’ mscnbed m 
letters of flame underneath ‘There 
were brave doings then at Bnghton 
——grand reviews on the Downs, sham 
boat-fights out at sea, gala nights 
at the grove, balls and feasts at the 


castle, fireworks in the Stcej ne, while 
at all times raffimg went on menily 
at Grougory’s library Gregory had 
such pcrsuasive ways with him, 
that nonc could resist his solicita- 
tions, and he had often a thousand 
namcs on his hsts fo. half a guimea 
and guinea tichcts Brghton was 
beconung 2a very dissolute place 
about this time, and it was also 
becoming a very dear place Some 
one—perhaps the morahst befoie 
rofuricd to—publicly recorded his 
impressions ot Bnghton changes m 
the following epigram — 


Siy why on Bright r church we see 
A & Iden stark Ihhylay d?— 

But thit twas ay tly me nt to b 
41 enbicm f its tride 

Nore ulltl thing, o wellle told 
In any oth r way 

Ih townsashirh thet lves on guld 
Lhe comp11j its prey 


‘Bughton s Support’ lved a very 
shan less hfe among the inhabitants, 
but the gain they reaped made them 
quitc indifferent to the i1eproach 
hey weic willing to pande1 to 
Georec s pleasures, whateve1 sh ¢ 
they mmght assume and his opcn 
huson with Mrs Fitvherbert was 
eqitainly not the worst of them 
When George built the Pwahon he 
began bv visiting Mrs Litzherbert 
stealthily and it 13 well known that 
he had a subter1inea passage cut 
between the Pavilion md ber nouse 
mn the Stevne Afterwirds, how- 
evar Mas Fitzheibert openly visited 
the hing and on one occasion st 
by his side when he reccived the 
Marchioness de Beaule, when that 
unfoltunate lidy, diessed m_ the 
clothes of a sailor, arnved fiom 
Fiance m an open _ boat lhe 
olgies which took place at the 
Pavilion about this time were of 
the nature of the Lupe1calian feasts 
Then mysteries will scarcely bea 
revelation, and it 1s better that they 
should be buried and forgotten The 
Bnghton people—to do their toler- 
ance justice—knew little about them, 
albeit m London they were the com- 
mon talk, and you may be sure the 
stories that were told lost nothing 
in travelling totown After a time, 
however, George became more de- 
corous, at least outwardly, and m 
the last year of the century, the 
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wild delirium of pleasure which had 
possessed the town began to sub- 
side a little Even a resident clergy- 
man seems to have been satisficd 
with the mmproved state of things, 
for he wrote ‘The change of society 
and manners, which has taken place 
at the Pavihon gives the most heart- 
felt satisfaction to every lover of his 
country; 16 i now m every way 
worthy of the her apparent of the 
British throne’ Mas Fitzherbert, 
however, was now established at 
the Pavilion, and ‘her goodness of 
heart,’ says a Lewes journalist, 
‘endeared her to the whabitants of 
every deserption ’ 

It was lucky for Buighton that 
George rennuned constant m huis at- 
tachment to the place solong Had 
he grown weary of lus toy, and cast 
it aside after a few sears, 1t 18 pro- 
bhable that Bnghton would have re- 
Japsed mto Brghthelmstone, and 
parted with its inomentary glory as 
it had already done a score of times 
since the Conqueror presented it, 
aloug Wath the Jordslup of Lewes, 
to his son-in-law, William de Warren 
But George was constant to Bnighton, 
if to nothing clee, and by the tune 
the Pavilion was finished in 1820, or 
thercabouts, the little wage which 
he had found nestling under the cliff 
tlurty years beforc, had become a 
large and populous town Bnghton 
could hold its own now, both agaist 
the capricc of patronage and the 
fury of the sea It had become a 
favousite resort of the upper classes, 
and Baigshton’s support was now the 
aperegate of moncycd visitors who 
oceupied its hotels and mansions 
William, the Sailor King, did hitle 
for the place beyond building the 
northern entrance to the Pavihon; 
and Queen Victoma turned her back 
upon Brighton for ever, because, 
when she walked on the Chain Pier, 
Bnghton butchers would msist on 
folowing her, and lassmg the hem 
of her garment 

From this moment the Pavillon 
ceased to be a royal palace, and be- 
came the property of the town. A 
more notable mstance of the alarm- 
ing sacrifice was probably never 
known. The building cost a muil- 
hon, and was sold for 54,000/ ! 

Manufacturmg towns are described 
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in the school geographies as ‘ scats 
of commerce’ JI should describe 
Bnghton as a‘ seat of pleasure’ I 
eould never discover that anything 
whatever 1s manufactured at Brigh- 
ton ‘The town imports both its 
goods and its customers And, 
judging trom the articles displayed 
m most of the shop windows, the 
wares that are most in request seem 
to be gold watches, chams, nngs, 
pebble biooches, and bracciets, rid- 
ing whips, leather leggmegs, pork- 
pie hats, old china, pianos, lace, 
gauntict gloves, and saddles and 
buidles It always appears, too, that 
the native population keep them- 
selves m the background im the 
Inanner of respectful servants or 
dependents who are afraid of giving 
offence to their masters and patrons. 
Jid any one ever see a Drighton 
thadesinan mdimg or driving m the 
Queen’s Road durmg fashionable 
hows ? He knows bette. than that 
He takes his walks or dzives abroad 
when his pations and customers are 
enjoying then morning sleep,o1 when 
they have deserted the parade and 
esplanade for ther choice dmners 
i la Itnsse at the York and the 
Bedford, 

The last census retiins sct down 
the native population of Brighton at 
somewhere about 70,000 persons , 
but 1t 1s estimated that the visitors 
during a year nuinber about half a 
mullion. About 100,000 persons 
take up their residence in the place 
for periods varying from a weck to 
three months It 1s clear, therefore, 
that Bnghton does not belong to the 
native inhabitants It 1s just a huge 
marine villa of the London public, 
in which the Mile End milkman, 
who goes down third class with ms 
dinner in’a blue cotton pockethand- 
kerchicf, 1s jomt propnetor with the 
milhonaire marquis who rolls down 
im the express, and puts up at the 
Bedford ‘The milkman, as he sits 
under the chff at the London ordi- 
nary, carving his pork chop on a 
hunch of bread with his clasp knife, 
is entitled to look up at my lord 
sipping his claret at the bow window 
of the palatial mansion above, and 
say, ‘This is our hitle box; what 
would the poor people do without 
us ?? 
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What, indeed? Look at the 
mob— yes, the mob—of dukes 
and duchesses, marquises and mar- 
chionesses, counts and countesses, 
peers and pecresses, ay, cven princes 
and princesses, that one encounters 
and josties through on the esplanade 
in the height of the season, between 
November and January! You can 
scarcely rest your cyec upon any- 
thing commoner than a knight, and 
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feeding far beneath in the valleys as 
you whirled past in the tram? They 
look so small that you fancy their 
legs are no bigger than chops. Ina 
Brighton hotel you find this to be 
an ulusion and a snare. There, 
measuring its proportions by the 
price you pay for it, it 1s the chop 
that 1s the leg. The leg, I should 
say, might be reckoned as the enture 
animal. Having indulged m a httle 
fashionable hfe m Bnghton," and 







there are Commanders of the Bath 
enough to hft up Brill’s bodily and 
cast 1t into the sea Follow even 
little, miserable Fitzsnob, single and 
without incumbrance, into the Bed- 
ford, and see what he pays for his 
chop and potato, and then you 
will gather some idea what a Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground this sea frontage 
is to the mhabitants in the season. 
Tid you ever notice the South Downs 
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tried to look ‘as like a Duke as cir- 
cumstances would admit, I have re- 
ceived the mdehble impression that 
there 1s no change to expect outof half 
a sovereign for anything that you can 
order at an Esplanade Hotel To 
the best of my recollection, a sand- 
wich and a glass of ale comes to 
seven and nimepence, waiter, wax 
candles, chambermaid, and boots 
extra I am ready to take my affi- 
dayvit (before the Fishmongers’ Com- 
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puny, if necessary) that a dozen 
prawns have cost me as much as 1 
pur of Messrs Simuel’s Sydenham 
thouscis, while a bottle of Hoch- 
heime1 has mide a hole m the price 
ofa new coat Changed tmic, my 
masters, smec the Sussex fiurmeis 
comimyg into market, could brevhtast 
for thrcepenec, dime tor 2 shilling, 
and still have change enough left to 
pay the ostler It 1s just a hundred 
years ago since this was tho tazff 
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at the bust hotel m Bnehton The 
fict 1s put on record by a farma1 
who visited Bughton m 1801, when 
everything was gecthne very dear 
‘And,’ he adds, ‘ they were so un ic- 
eustomed to the sight of a striwge1, 
that they made as 210e2t a to-do with 
me as 1f E had becn the hing’s son’ 
And wl fo. one and thicepencet 
Catch them making a to-do with 
3ou now for one and thirecpence 

As 1egards seiwons, Biighton 1s 
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like one of those favoured countries 
m the tropic regions, where sp1ing 
is eternal, and whcre harvest time 
comes at least twice 1 year At 
one time the fashionable season at 
Bnghton began abont the middle of 
June, and contimued until the end of 
the year Now, however, the ‘ swells’ 
seldom arrive befoic November, and 
generally remaim until Christmas 
This 1s the season par eszcellence 
There 1s a much longer season m 
the summe1, begmning with the 
Whritsuntide excursion trains, but 
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though the visitors are then more 
numetous, they are not so select, 
and as they only remain fora few 
houis in the town, then custom 1s 
of littic advantage to any one but 
the pubhecans ‘hese visitors, who 
come down by thousands on Satur- 
dwy and Sunday mornings, are not 
im the habit of resortmg to the York 
or the Bedford, or even to the hos- 
telmes of a humbler order They 
bring their dmmners with them m 
baskets, mm sheets of old newspapers, 
and in pocket-handkeichiets, and 
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they dine incompany at the ‘ London 
QO a magnificent apartment 
under the chff, having for its carpet 
the countless pebbles of the seashore, 
and for its roof the vaulted sky. 
The carér here 18 substantial, 1f not 
zecherché Itcompmises pork chops, 
cold , brisket of beef, ditto, cut with 
ahammy knife , bacon fricd, knuckle 
of ham, and bread and cheese and 
omons. The hquors, chiefly ale and 
porter, are brought to the festive 
scene m stone bottles, which, when 
emptied of their contents, being made 
cockshics of, turn up in s¢a-worn 
fragments after many years, to at- 
tract the eyo of amateur collectors 
of cunriositics, and find a place in 
some domestic museum of the trea- 
sures of the decp 

The native inbalitants look down 
with supreme contempt upon these 
economical festivities, for all these 
dlelicacies of the season, even melud- 
ing the becr and the ‘ drop of some- 
thing short,’ are brought from Lon- 
don, and Brighton reaps no benetit 
save from the extra pint or pot, or 
warm ‘go,’ that may be consumed 
as a supplementary treat m one of 
the numerous inferior houses of en- 
tertamment with which the town 
abounds This is not the juctme 
upon which the natives look with 
dehght No, 1t 1s wpon that othe. 
one where the moustachioed grandee 
in long boots, and the slim-waisted 
Belgravian belle m the timest of 
pork-pie hats, adorned with an entire 
pheasant or bird of paradise, aic 
nding upon Brighton-hired horses 
to get an appetite for a Bnghton- 
cooked dinner at those palatial hotels 
and mansions where mutton chops 


hide ther naive sumphcity under 
French names, and cost their weight 
in silver 
But really now-a-days Brighton 
can searcely be said to be out of 
season at any period of the year 
The town 1s comparatvely dull 
from January to May ; but the rail- 
Way journey 18 now so speedily ac- 
complished that many thousands of 
London people, merchants, bankers, 
stockbrokers, and the like, make 1t 
their permanent residence Bnghton, 
indeed, has become a marine suburb 
of London, and it takes httle more 
time to travel from Cheapside to 
Kemptown by rail, than 1s occupied 
in the cmnibus journey from the 
same spot to Kilburn or to Nothng 
fill Dusiness men come up from 
Bnghton by the first tram to Lon- 
don, attend their offices all day, and 
ieturn to ther Hove villas in time 
for dinncr Mr Thackeray gave 
Bnghton the name of London-super- 
Mare long before the era of return 
tickets for half a crown and express 
tiains that did the journey in an 
hour and ten minutes Perhaps 
some day in the next century there 
will be no need to distinguish it by 
any other name but that of ‘London ’ 
Extremes, we know, meet, and as 
inghton extends northward, and 
London throws out its streets and 
squaics to the south, the time may 
come when the two will effect a 
junction, and future gencrations will 
meclude Bnghton im ther postal 
maps under the head of Distinct S 
Peihaps, too, by that fme aenal 
railway companics will be advertis- 
ing excursions to the Moon—half a 
crown there and back! 
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6 C(AIS father to me, when I got 
back, “Sam,” sais he, “ what 
struck you most to England ?” 

“« Ascot races,” sus [, “ there 
mun’t nothin’ hke 1t I don’t mean 
for the racm’, though it’s woth 
seein’ in losses and galls, but it’s 
got another featur’ that you'll know 
it by from all others—it’s worth 
seein’ for its carriages alone, and 
‘arrlages are witnesses to wealth 
that don’t he From Hyde Park 
Corner to Ascot Heath 1s twenty odd 
miles Well, there was one endur- 
iw’ stream of carnages all the way, 
and when you got tothe race ground 
there was a matter of two or thiee 
tiers of carriages, packed as close as 
pins in &@ paper d they az car- 
niages, and no mistake Look at the 
hosses, the harness, the paint, the 
Imins, the well-dressed, lazy, nfar- 
nal, han’sum servants (these rascals, 
1 suspicion, are picked out for their 
looks) , look at it all through, big 
and large, and it’s the dandy, that’s 
a fact. Just multiply this everlast- 
in’ string of carnages by 300/. each, 
and then multiply that by ten hun- 
dred thousand more that’s mn other 
places to England you don’t see 
Sum-totallize 1t then, and see what 
1t all comes to. If 1t was all put 
into figures it would reach clean 
across the mver, and if it was all 
put mto dollars it would make a 
sohd tire of silver, and hoop the 
world round and round,Ilike a 
wheel.” ’ 


This is a condensation of the opi- 
nion formed twenty years ago by 
VOL, I1.—No. VI. 


that acute observer of men and 
manners, Sam Shck Ascot still re- 
mains Ascot the Anmstocratic, al- 
though two or three railways now 
eariy the million thither, nor cau 
it any longer boast of 1ts distmguish- 
ing teature of olden times, the pro- 
menade between the races, when 
every ono but the kmg and the royal 
party paced the well-kept course, 
that wonld not soil the lightest 
satin shoe If Epsom holds forth 
the absorbing excitement of one 
great race, and affords the contem- 
plation of the mightiwst of miulti- 
tudes, Ascot, in its turn, greatly 
reduces the chances that one runs 
on the day of Surrey revelry of being 
blinded with dust, of temporarily 
mislaying the temper, or of having 
a flying but withal musical pear un- 
pinge sharply on the nose, and on 
the morrow of racking headaches 
Ascot still offers one of the gayest 
and pleasantest days of the London 
season, whereon leisure chimes in 
with pleasure ‘im fact as well as 
verse’ And, without any assum)- 
tion of squeamishness, 1f may be 
asserted that at Ascot open profl- 
gacy and the recklessness of blaci- 
guards, at the least, are not thrust, 
will-they, nill-they, before the eyes 
and ears of respectable members of 
the community, who still have a 
nght to consideration even from the 
varied characters who attend a free, 
open-air gathermg in éhis Age of 
ae hough th 

ut though the carriages which 
excited the Clockmaker’s admiration 
are still present mm great numbers, 
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a — of aa perso Nag eae 
Ve a great ex de 
ere: for those who have no 
pee on adrag,or ina well-appointed 
che, or 1f they are too lazy or 
miserly to use these advantages pro- 
perly, by far the cheapest, easiest, 
and most independent route 1s by 
the South-Western Railway, which 
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eee volume is a freshman of one of 
universities, for a ducat. He 
will lunch on the Oxford drag that 
Christ Church ‘swells’ drive over 
from Slough—at present he is giv- 
ing readings from his last work, his 
betas -book, to Seymour Street, of 
the Wiutehall Office, who, though 
rea interested, is bored by 

e dreary, weary, racing talk, and 
is thmking solely of the three ‘At 
Homes,’ at which he was present 
last might, of this evening’s dinner, 
and of—‘let’s see: whose is it on 
Friday?’ Captam Rook,in the curly- 
brimmed hat, quietly ‘takes m all 
that is said, but at the same time 
cons over his own speculations. The 
gallant captam evidently regrets that 





conveys one to within half a mile of 
the Grand Stand. We travelled, on 
the Cup Day, by that lne of tea-urn 
coloured engimes and sohd-wheeled 
carriages, possibly 1n some such 
company as that whose characteris- 
tics have here been hit off by the 


Our young fmend with the neat 


elf 
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from such admirable book-making 
opportunities results so meagre 
should accrue , and he turns over in 
his mind the practicability of spend- 
ing a fortnight early next summer 
im the bilhard-rooms of a university 
town, amongst those young men in 
the country who are so easily to be 
got over. Should he carry out his 
plan he may safely reckon on mak- 
ing a neat little addition to his In- 
come in an easy and perfectly 
gentlemanlke manner. The news- 
paper reader is not eagerly searching 
or ‘the latest george of the cup 
horses aS might be supposed; on 
the contrary, the happy fellow ‘does 
not care a sou about them, for he is 
merely an artist or an author, or 
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some common person of that sort, 
who is gomg to make a sketch or to 
‘do’ something about the races for 
2% magazme He is now plunging 
mto the ‘Times,’ to see how his 
friend Mnitchell Jay’s new farce 
‘went’ last mght at the Royal Band- 
box Theatre 

Ascot reached m an hour and a 





wood perched on a stick, or on a 
coat laid upon the ground, or a gorse 
bush, and watch Ins quick, uneasy 
looks around, as he keeps repeating, 
‘These two for me, and the picter 
card for any other party: I'll beta 
soffering agen any one turnmg up 
the picter card as they lay.’ Now, a 
knave—a thick-lhpped, pig-eyed, 
beetle-browed accomphce, with his 
hat on the back of his head to look 
foolhsh, and the assumed manner 
of the conventional countryman— 
makes a stake and, of course, wins. 
‘Right you are!’ and the would-be 
yokel |S eahabe the ‘ soffermg’—a 
fortnight’s income—with perfect un- 
concern. Then, perhaps, a fool is 
encouraged to make tmal of his 


half, folks stretch their legs up the 
sandy path that leads to the Stand 

Here, » knots of three or four— 
players and ‘ bonnets’— lurk the 
cardsharpers, who, to make business 
look brisk, indulge in a httle swin- 
dling all amongst themselves. Look 
at the vagabond who manipulates 
the three crumpled cards on a bit of 


acuteness—only, of course, to lose. 
Stay! 1s he merely another and a 
better-dis accomplice ? 

It 1s almost as old as the everlast- 
ing hills to comment on the wretched 
aspect of all summer garden temples, 
Inosks, and pagodas on wet winter 
evenings, when Melancholy marks 
them for her own. and among very 
forlorn-looking objects may be sug- 
gested a locomotive engine, once so 
mighty, but now rusty and battered, 
and able to draw nothmg save its 
old age out on asiding. But for a 
unique em ent of woe on a yet 
larger scale commend us to an 
empty Grand Stand. <A big, white- 
washed, roofless, unfurnished, iso- 
lated house looking over a bare 
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green plain at nothing, and hemmed 
m amidst its misery by iron railings. 
What famons country residences 
they would make for msanthropes! 
With what a zest would such men 
pour vinegar over their horse-radish 
as they ate their Christmas beef on 
the top tier! ‘The Epsom Stand is 
at least clean, and bnghtened up 
with a Umon Jack, and cheerful red 
cloth lLnings to the galienes, but 
the Ascot one is wretehedly murky, 
weather - beaten, and rain-stamed 

Why docs not the Committee, out of 
its reputed wealth, treat the woe- 
begone building to some paint and 
whitewash ? 

Quickly and steadily the course is 
filing, not with the dusty vehicles 
and hilanous folks seen at the Derby, 
but, for the most part, with people 
so spotless in costume and calm m 
inanner that, to all appearance’ suke, 
they 1mght be driving to church, 
with a hberal supply of prayer-books 
m hampers With scarcely the 1c- 
gulation amount of aggressiveness 
on the part of stable cads, of back- 
ing and fillamg, and ‘ Where are you 
commg to?’ and ‘Now mind the 
panels there,’ the carnages arc placed 
m lne; the servants begin to un- 
pack the luncheon, and the exqui- 
sites having recovered any slight bril- 
hancy they may have lost, stroll out 
on the cowrse. And thither, 1f you 
please, we will go too, and notice 
some of the sights and characters to 
be scen. 

Hark! there 1s a foreigner tallang 
Enghsh amidst 2 

‘Cheerful tintinnabulation that 560 musically 

swells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 


Bells, bells, bells, 
ee the jingling and the tinkling of the 
IIb ” 


You catch the intonation, and for 
2 moment fancy that it surely must 
be Monsieur Fechter domg spoken 
parts to that by no means ‘ Runic 
rhyme,’ Le Postelon de Ma’am Abton. 
Not at all. 

it 1s the ‘ Horse of Sensibility,’ 
capering and answering by shakes 
and bows of his belled head, the 
questions of his trainer. 

‘Es thees pennee I afinmy’and ?’ 

Shake. 

‘ Es et shellen ¢’ 

Bow. 
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‘ How man penneenshellen >” 

Twelve times does the pony paw 
the turf 

‘There’s nothing m that,’ you 
may say, ‘ people’s eyes arc naturally 
fixed on the pony, and don’t per- 
ceive that the man jerks the leading 
rem the required number of times.’ 
Posmbly But when, a few moments 
after, having thrown the said hght 
cord on the pretty httle beast’s back, 
the trainer leaves it perfectly at 
liberty, takes out his watch, which 
points to the nght tame of day (a 
quarter before one), and says— 


‘Wat a clok es et? Es tena- 
clok ?” 

Shake 

‘Leven, Telf, Vunaclok ?’ 

Bow. 

‘O manyminit ovvun?’§ and 


then, without hesitation, the pony 
quickly paws fifteen times, how 
about that? Give the collector a 
sixpence, and watch the ‘ Horse of 
Sensibility ? when you again have 
an opportunity; you will see that 
its intelligence and memory do not 
fail once in ten times’ ‘if half o* 
the ladies and gentlemen present 
were continually bemg questioned 
at random from the multplhecation 
table, would they do better ? 

And what a famous monkey it 1s 
that goes thiough the musket exe1- 
cise, and fights his master with a 
broom with a determiaton and 
look that plaimly say, ‘ Confouncd 
you, 1f I can but fetch you a crack, 
depend on it you shall feel it.’ The 
‘swells’ find him delightful ‘By 
Jzove! ww’ a ca’actuah of humanity 
the b’ute is’ (For it now appears 
to be the ‘heavy’ thing to omit the 
letter >» entirely, which 1s a much 
inore sensible plan than to take the 
needless trouble to alter 1t into a w ) 

Where 1s the Cheap Jack of a 
dozen or fifteen years ago? the 
genuine, ghb-tongued, leather- 
lunged, ready-witted London graft 
upon a Yorkshire stock, who would 
offer a razor for five shillings, and 
then coming down m price, would 
add a bread-tray, throw m three 
silver spoons, and top up with a 
hearth-broom, or a bridle, or a look- 
ing-glass, when the lot was ‘sold 
again’ for half acrown. Where be 
his gibes now ? his flashes of mern- 
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ment that were wont to set his 
audience in @ roai? as when, foz 
mstince, having rapidly eatolled 
the meuits of Ins saws—‘ I sa’, Saw- 
ney, Jel never saw such a saw to 
Saw as this ’ere saw saws ‘Why if 
jel were to putt rt over night agen 
one of them trees yende1, what d’ye 
think ud ’appen afore mornin’ ”’ 

‘Why! enes out a man m the 
ciowd, emboldcnud by the convic- 
tion that he 1s down upon Jach this 
tine, ‘Why! thit it ’ad sawed the 
tice through, of course ’ 

‘O ye’re a poo sort, yor aie 
Stuff je. ’ecls down .e1 mouth, do,’ 
s1\s Jach, depiecitingly, amid roais 
ot laughte: from the ciowd ‘No, 
401 d find that somebody a precious 
sight sharper nol you nor the saw, 
ud ’ive walke t off with 1t’ 

W here, now-1-d.iys, we repcat, 1s 
Cher Jack? Tic always was a ‘do?’ 
of the comise§ has any injstc1i0us 
1cdupheation of this attubute taken 
placc, Wheicby he 1s now a dodo, an 
sxtinct spcecies ? He was not at 
I psom, he was not at Ascot At 
both placcs the1e was iundced 1 soit 
of Hector, the wedding-img and 
gold-chaim selle:, but 


* Quantum mutitus ab 1ll 
H cterc 


What wictchedly witless ‘ pitter’ 
thens! ‘Gentlemen, I ’ave no con- 
nection whatsumdever with that 
imposition which 18s now a8 goim’ 
about the counter) to decide wageis 
between the Archbishop of Can- 
terbunry and the Larl of Russell I 
come to give you gold One shilling 
is all I require fox this gold chain 
I am in dootj bound to take bach 
the harticles to my employers if 
they do not contam gold to the 
value of fifty smlhngs I require,’ 
&e@ One man evidently followed 
the tiade of field-preaching on Sun- 
days, for he brought mn ms 1eguia- 
tion phiases ‘Do jou dare, I <a; 
do you dare to let this golden oppo1- 
tunif) pass unheeded ? The oppor- 
tumity 1s still your own, and do you 
for the sake of you paltry shillings 
1efuse to come?’ &e ‘Two or three 
have lost ther nght hands, a fact 
that m some measure naturally con- 
nects them with those three calen- 
ders, sons of kings, who were each 
blind of the nght eye, and who 
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Were so ageeably entertained by 
the fhohcsome ladies of Bagdad 
And it 1s not umprobable that ths 
resemblance may hold still furthcr, 
masmuch as the royal calenders had 
their heads shaved , and who knows 
whethe1 these men have not at least 
had their hair cut exceedinely close 
at the state expense ? 

Let us look at one moe show— 
the good-natured Geiman and luis 
cage of tiamed biuds—befo1e we 
turn to other phases of hfe The 
canaly diag is just going to start, 
coachman and footman have got 
‘dere epauletted goats and goched 
7ats on, de basscngci in a ret glonk 
13 mnseit ’>—he 1s uncommonly lhc 
the man of myste1) who looks out 
of the Loid Mavo1’s carriage win- 
dow—and little gmiecn Jorge has 
bcen bidden to come out of his cage 
and huncss Jumsclf But Jorge 1, 
however, 1eluctant , the top of Ins 
head 18 worn quite bare fiom rubbing 
aganst the wire noose that forms 
the collar Unde1z tc111ble threats 
he gently approaches the stableyaid, 
and then, with all the 1eckless des- 
peration of a batha about to take 
the fist header of the scason, he 
hainesses lumself, and hops along 
with the diag ‘Hz! Ii! In! dat 
1s goot, Jorge! Now go’ Laigesse, 
gentles all, for Joige’s fes-capped 
master eed 

Next—to attempt the manner o. 
the phnasmg of him who 3s called 
‘the cynical curatc of Meudon ’— 
next, do the eyes of the obse1 vant 
Sc1ipto1 fall upon the Stands, which 
alc the Gniand, the Ladics’, the 
Stcwaids’,and the cunningly wiought 
im iron, the Subse1ibcuis’ Stands, to- 
gethe: with the enclosures of turf 
planted round about them Fo 
there 1s to be seen a multitude of 
damsels who have cheeks hke unto 
Fan Maids of Kent, and shins like 
unto the tinted Venus, brght-eyed, 
ogling, modest,w hite-teethed, cherry - 
hpped, frish, laughing, flirting, mag- 
netic, iavishing damsels And with 
them are mingled gallants old and 
young, lean sexagenanans and lusty 
springals, from such as wear dyed 
wigs of dead men’s han unto those 
who labonously tram up thethardy 
cicscent mustachlo This merry 
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crowd 18 m some sort diversrfiied 
with the racing mcn, vi7* such as 
unceasingly roar hcts, lay odds, and 
back fields, with the tight-trousered 
trainers and stunted jockeys of the 
barbs , yoa, and cv n with ‘ Mossoo,’ 
that 1s chiefly your lively Gaul and 
your pondcrous German, who delight 
to garnish themsclvcs with thin boots, 
befroge<«d coats, small hats, and 
lightly mountcd spectacles , who 
covet dccoritions and all the forty 
Apecics of the plant called atte: Jcan 
Nicot, of Nimes, and who cver ey 
m tho tongucs of ther lands voyons 
and waderschon 

And here 1t 15 to be remarked that 
it 18 a@ celestial sight to sec the co- 
lours of the damsel’ rument, for 
they az as a runbow «ct 2,27amnst the 
sky—reds, blues ycllows ind giccns, 
tempered with the sad and subfuse 
hucs of the gallants Of these pr- 
muy colours ue to be discerncd 
(and, that I my not hc, they are to 
kx found m the Eastern Annexe of 
the Exhibition), wmonest 1cds, the 
o1icnt c imine, ind the ancline c1inn- 
s0n, thit 15 to sw the new pink, of 
bhacs signifving constiney the tazu- 
Inu, the Lugenic, the ane line pple, 
o1 moiuve, and the Humboldt, of 
yellows the aurcolm hhc unto mus- 
tud, the eyanolinc which 1¢csembie th 
imlway meme, the cridmiun or 
powdarcd ditto whercof when com- 
pounded with tne sober s1ss ufiis ad 
tustic must the timed © beuie t2 us 
shide be confected, umd of micens, 
notably the spnghtlh vnidian md 
Schecle s, 01 arsenic tted giccn, u- 
fected by those whose han woof 14 
Px heorsgill - ctum - Venetimo = tinge 
Above all these prev ul the celestial 
white, which verily s1znificth joy and 
pleasure 

Fo1 diesses the diumsels wei the 
fr ul tarlat anes, the musling, the gic- 
nedincs, and the silhs of mone of 
glace, aud of Foulard , made up, as 
it were, of nine hundred and fifty 
and three clls, wanting anal thus 
aic the gulants hept at a distance 
by thesc gowns, for they aie hooped, 
flowmg, ound, tramp, fiymeg, 
flounccd, fur belowed, fluted, starched, 
ruched and lacd gowns Then 
bonnets favour a spoon-bowl side- 
ways, and set around them, and m 
the pleasant peaked cavity) between 
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them and the masses of plain, plaited, 
cnisped, coiled, fuzzy, or ungucnted 
hair arc such gewgaws as bows, knots 
and heads, flowers such as roses, 
violets, hcart’s-ease, lhes, grasses, 
and lexves, and fruits as grapes and 
cherries, yea, and perched on the 
outsidc of some, as if to eat of those 
fruits, 1220 cven the Passaros de Sol, 
or Birds of Paradise, concerning 
which Aldoviandus did chaige ho- 
nest Pigafetta with falsehood, m that 
he deelired they had fect 

Lhus bravely attned do the dam- 
Fels and gallants dascouis. menrily 
tozethea, speaking fnst of the we1- 
ther «and of compliments, nevt, of 
the virtue and propriety cfheaey and 
niturc of being at Ascot, and thcn, 
with lisping, driwling and sunpei- 
ing, of scts and ;«a) és, with namby- 
punbvy, finfironido, tweedic-dcc, 
harh-to-twaddle haiss-the-gold, snub- 
the-snobs-smartly, and sacrifices m 
such sort to the woddess Beleavia, 
as to he a the which without fidgct- 
ing onc must necds stand m the 
Gamashcs, or Boots of Paticnce 


Who cues for the first race o1 
two? Not cven the bettmg men 
who aic eciumme their brew in the 
cnelosure opposite, for they arc 
shouting themscives hoaise over Cup 
tiusactions A bollisiun., aluck 
of policemen walk m ‘a tlun blue 
lnc’ w best they can, and cry, 
‘Cleu the course’ ‘Lhere is a pie- 
Ilumin uy cante1, 1 start, sporting men 
only hnow whoic !—quer1y, 1s this a 
cue in which extremes meet ?—a 
few ciies of ‘ Here they come!’ 
‘Blue!’ *‘ Blue! ‘ Red!’ * No, Yel- 
low wins easy!’ and a glimpse 
is caught of some jockey’s cap as 
the horses gallop past These are 
the only fragments of knowledge 
that can be gathered concernmg the 
mino1 zraces by the o1dinary mortal 
whose standing 1s on the low ground 
It 1s pleasanter for him to occupy the 
time in sauntermg among the ranks 
of vchicles, fiom the diags and 
barouches of the upper crust of so- 
ciety congiegited near the wmning- 
post, through the descendimg scale of 
‘family carnage,’ brougham, jobbed 
clarence, stage-coach, *bus, ‘ shay,’ 
tax-cait, and ‘ wan,’ which extends 
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in eithe: direchon from the culmi- 
natmg pomt It is wiser for him to 
do so, since lunch time 1s close at 


d 

Good people all who take ente1- 
taimments, perpend a while, we pray , 
for on these decasions you genelally 
pity the wrong objects It 1s true 
that you often sce racers wofully 
whipped and spuired, but no soonct 
is the struggle over than they are 
caressed and tended, and the traces 
of punishment are removed as care- 
fully as if Miss Todd’s coachman 
himself were m command of affairs 
Stable lads sponges away the marks 
left by Fo.dham s te:nble nght heel 
and lett arm Tramers pour dink 
out of a Khme wine bottle down the 
horses’ throats, until, aunidst all the 
head-tossmg and champimg, it 1s 
wonderful that the ncck1s not bitten 
to glass crumbs, whereby the beve- 
rage, wWhatcve. it may be, would be 
hiceely tanctuzed with Prince Rupcit s 
drops As for the tramps, they 
batten on your 11ch fragments, 1¢- 
member that, for a day o1 so, even 
the unluchiest of them will fare 
about as sumptuously as the majo- 
rity of lap-dogs ae accustomed to 
do Any impoitunate eimpsy will 
now get, for the mere asking, six- 
pences and shillings from those who 
at other times would scazccly give 
her a haifpenny to waid off starv.- 
hon No, these are not legitun ite 
objects for your compassion Rather 
pity men who come down from town 
somehow, and tiust to find some 
one who will grve them a luncheon, 
but don’t—buiefless barmsters, stray 
college youths, }oung doctors, sub- 
alterns living as nearly as they can 
on then pty—any, mdeed, whom 
you may know to be good fellows, 
and can guess havc very slenderly 
formished pochets If some Sam.- 
ritan does not offe: them a hunch of 
bread, a junk of mcat, and 1 sup of 
drink before four ocloch—for the 
poor creatures will live m sanguine 
hopes until that hour—with heavy 
hearts and bligited piospects they 
will then have, in newspape1 phrase, 
“to patronize some Boniface, who so 
liberally caters for the public appe- 
tate,’ or, 1 plam Enghsh, to pay 
three shillmgs and srxpence for coarse 
cold meats, stale, damp-crusted bread, 
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unwashed tumblers, hnives brown 
with the vinegar stains of agcs, and 
amimeled odow ofbrandy and wate, 
smoke, tent, and troddcun grass 





Who 1s 1t that always wins the 
sweep? Why, the rich man, or the 
‘ screw’ of the party, o1 somebody’s 
fnend who dropped m to lunch at 
the time 1t was bung made up—any 
one, in tact, but your own worthy 
and deserving sclt You 1epent ot 
you. half-ci1cwn at the moment of 
drawing fom the hat thc bt of 
cLumpled paper which 1s sure to 
reveal the numbe. of the King of 
tho Cannibal Islands, o1 the Siste 
to the Wizard of the West colt, fo1 
experience shows that winning ho1ses 
never can have such names Lucky 
do they think themsclves who have 
this d1ty diawn Astcroid o21 Invest- 
ment—dcudcdly the two popula 
fwowi1tcs—though it scems stiange 
that Asteroid should be so great a 
one when Cubmec, who buat hun 
two diys bach, 151m the rac |) Even 
the rmg considc1 that Cazbinecr, 
Investment, and Fauwatcur hive 1 
hettu. chanec thy Asteroid has 
But \stucidwins nevartheloss, thus 
afforxdiug an cxunple of what aio 
called, with plcasant nony, ‘ the glo- 
rious uncoitainties of the turi Yes 
assuredly there a1c uncertamtics on 
the tuf Those who saw the finish 
for the New Stakes report that moire 
jockc}s thin one were evidently un- 
willmeg to be too forwaid In anothei 
1ace a hoise callcd Canncastle seemed 
to be winning casily, when he was 
pulled m appaiently so baicfaced a 
manner— to avoid swerving,’ * the 
Jad said, when summoned bcfore the 
stowaids next day—that he was only 
fourth! However, it 1s useless to 
pry mto the wheels within wheels 
of tuft machinery, o. to distress 
outselyces about the very dirty hands 
that sometimcs iInovcthem We are 
only pleasure-seckers, and care not 
@ sixpencc who wims or who loses 
People who have a fancy for betting 
know the amount of security they 
can expect, just as well as those who 
go to fashionable morning benefit 
concerts with an attractive p1o- 


* “In absence of any material evidence to 
the contrary the case fell to the ground “— 
Bell’s Life 
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gramme, know what awaite them. 
At all events, as the prima donna in 
the ‘First Night’ observes, ‘ They 
ought to be pretty well used to it by 
this time.’ 


And now, while the horses are 
assembling at the starting post the 
whole assembly 1 lulled to tempo- 
rary quict. People m stands and 
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of rest, and meditatively chewing a 
blade of - Belphegor hfts his 
little girls off their stilts, and the 
trio snatch a hasty meal. Now and 
then, mm a last desperate cffort to 
work off stock remaining on hand, a 
fellow offers ‘a c’rec’ k’yard 
an’ @ markin’ pencil, gents. The 
hoarse roar no longer riscs from the 
betting ring. The lower grades of 
bookmakers, who take up their 
sition 1m pairs near the ladies’ stand, 
are also silent. The betting-lists at 
the entrances to the refreshment 
booths are closed. The chain-sellers, 
the Indian juggler who breaks stones 
with his thin, lissome hand, the ba!- 
lad singers, the keepers of U. O. 
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on carriages are busy with ther 
oO glasses and report progress: 

ose who have bets get more or 
less excited. The mggers leave off 
their nonsense, and. ng liege rst 
grass in company wi e smashed- 
in-nosed, blear-eyed fighting man, 
the Troubadour, and the Cure, who 
is enjoymg a few blesse 1 moments 


tables, hnock-’em-downs, and dif- 
ferent games of skill, and all the 
thousands on the course, from Royalty 
to riff-raff, experience for a few mi- 
nutes the luxury of peace and quiet- 
ness. But this halcyon time 1s soon 
over. The distant red flag fails, and 
‘ They’re off.’ Asteroid leads nearly 
the whole way, and wins a good race 
by a h 

Scarcely have the jockeys been 
weighed, and the horses led to then 
stables, than down comes the ram 
mn so steady a manner, that 1t ap- 
oly hkely to fall for an hour or so 

hat a totally unexpected and ad- 
mirable opportunity of making for 
the first tram home agaim ! 
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DeaR Mr Enprror, 
F all the articles, leaders, paza- 
graphs, criiques, and statistics 
on, of, and about the International 
Exhibition of 1862 were collected 
and bound up together, what a 
maghty volume we should have! 
Ahson’s ‘ History of Europe,’ the ‘ En- 
cyclopsedia Britannica,’ onc month’s 
isstfe of ‘London Society’ may give 
some idca of the amount of text 
which 1t would contam Theic arc 
some good old-fashioned honest folks 
who put gieat faith m handbooks, 
who icad up Galignani’s ‘ Guide 
before gomg to Puss, and pasist m 
looking at Italy out of a widow in 
Albemarle Stiect I have an uncle— 
nn old country gentlcinan—who tor 
some weths past has bccn cutting 
out columns fiom ‘The ‘im cs’ to 
paste in ns commonplacc-booh, that 
he may licarn what to seck, sec, and 
woid m the Gicat Show at Ken- 
sington He has impiessed upon jis 
daughteis the necessit} of studyimg 
these documents before they picsume 
to ente1 on the Cromwell Road, and 
when the young ladies diove up, by 
appomtment, the other day with 
their papa to my chambers in Blank 
Street, they wore an eapression of 
dismal foreboding, such as I re- 
member on the countenance of 
young Pluckngton, my _ college 
chum, when he went up for his 
‘smalls’ m18— ‘The Misses Win- 
some, of Holly gate, I say, were evi- 
cently unde an impression that they 
wae about to unde1zo a sort of 
social oideal unde ( aptaim Fowke’s 
va1iegated roof, that 1t they failed to 
adinire o1 take an intcrest im certain 
obiccts at the Exhibition, when they 
ought to have done so, they would 
be guilty of great im propnety, which 
would be visited by severe parental 
displeasure I say they, but the fact 
1s, that one of them, Miss Rose (who 
is, to my mund, the best-looking of 
the three), openly avowed to me her 
msubordinaton im this particular 
‘7m very sorry jou know, Jack, as 
I dare say you'll think me very 
stupid, but I really can’t go m (as 
Harry says) for admiring things, be- 
cause "masked todoso Itold papa 


so yesterday at the Royal Academy, 
when he was raving about Ma 
Scumbleton’s pictme, and I— I’m 
afraid ’twas very naughty of me, but 
I 1eally ded thmk Queen Dido's 
cheeks were hke Ribstone pippms 
You see, my dear coun, I udmure 
whatever pleases me most, and if 
that isn’t good taste, can I help it? 
I think this bonnct very pietty— 
pohaps jou’d call 1t 1 fraght—(1 
saw jou looking at it, Sn, Just now) 
Apres’ shall I say that ow notions 
dont assimulite, or that youl eye 
wants education ?’ 

These flappant remaiks w cre made, 
I should eaplun, sotto voce, in the 
ba2zouche whet J was «itting, bodhin 
between Miss Rose and he sister 
Agnes, wiuile Mi W was exammung, 
with closc attcntion «7 map of the 
Lxlubition, with a vicw of asccrtain- 
mg the prcacise locahty of the hoh-i- 
Noo1 t 18 wondcrtul, by the way, 
what an infinity of pais pcople will 
take to git a peep at that celcbiated 
jewel When I last saw it there was 
a long, queue of women wartng to be 
presented, as 1f it held a drawing- 
room, and they, had come to pay 
ther homage What a life policc- 
man X must lead! To stand there 
in the midst of a galaxy of beauty, 
zank, and fashion, steinly exclaim- 
ng, ‘ Par « on, plcase, pleace, raise 
on Now, ladies, will you pase on,’ 
&e , regaidicss of the charms before 
him! That man, I cay, must possess 
a peculiar tempciament, and no 
doubt Sir Richard Mayne selects a 
misogynist for the unchivairous, but 
perhaps 1emunerative office 

When we arrived at the Exhibi- 
taon, after the ladies had puloted 
then cimolines with great dextenty 
thiough the turnstile, and indulged 
in the first outburst of admuraton at 
the dazzlmg scene before them, we 
set about examming in detail the 
principal objects around us  Pater- 
familias, armed with at least half a 
dozen catalogues, was at first for 
gomg steadily through the Enghsh 
section, commencing at the South 
Court, Eastern Annexe, and actually 
began to read out under Class I 

‘zx Aaron, E & W, Laverpool, 
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hydraulic bmestone, Halkyn Chit 
stone, and Holywell Roman cement 
stone,’ &c. 

But findmg that m this way he 
would have to note some mix thou- 
sand nime hundred and sixty-five 
articles an the Industrial Depart- 
ment alone, he was obliged to 
abandon the scheme, wlach, to say 
the truth, if scrupulously carried 
out, would have kont us in the 
building about sx weeks, mstead of 
six hours, reckoumy fromm 11 AM On 
that identical morning 

Of course, Messrs Minton’s mayjo- 
lea fountain, with its plashing jects, 
its delicate perfuine, its ceranaic and 
seraphic deitics, cherted a round of 
praise, and Miss Kitty Cher papa’s 
especial pet, sot 9 }), gracefully nau- 
gurated the proceedings by plunging: 
her pocket-handkerchiet with enthu- 
siasin nto the scented water, thereby 
obligmg ime, who acted as preux 
cavalier to the party, to carry about 
for the rest of the morning a lump 
of saturated cambric, to the irre- 
parable damage ot my best coat (one 
of Poole’s exqiusite imventions), 
which casualty I have not yet cerzsed 
to deplore. 

Presently the sound of bells at- 
iracted us into the south-cast tran- 
sept, where Miss Agnes, 1emarkable 
for ceclemastical sentunent and me- 
cheeval tendencies, went mto raptures 
at Mr Scott's serecn for Heretord 
Cathedral, with 1ts wiought-1ren and 
hammered copper folage , but when 
we eame to Mr Nesfield’s dury 
fountai—probably the most artistic 
basin that butter ever floated m— 
with that wondertul peacock of m- 
hud British marbles, and the seasons 
all cunnmgly devised around, she 
was for persuading her father to 
order a simular one for Hollygate, 
and I verily belicve would have ex- 
changed places with Betty at home, 
and scalded the cream with her own 
fair hands, so that her wish was ac- 
complished. 

It 18 &® curious and imtcresting 
epidemic—this ‘moyen age’ mania 
m our island at the present time: 
when and how did it first anse? 
From Pugin’s ashes or the wntmgs 
of Ruskin? How has 1t gamed such 
hold cn the hearts of Young Eng- 
land? We see evidences of it now, 
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more or less, m overy church, in 
every home, in every shop we enter 
It 1s pomting our windows, and m- 
laying our cabmets, and gothicizmg 
the plates we eat from, the chairs on 
which we sit, the papers on our 
wall, It influences the binding of 
our books, the colour of our carpets, 
the shape of our beer-jugs, picture- 
frames, candlesticks—what not? As 
we strolled mto the court devoted to 
the exlnbition of Messrs Morris and 
Co’s mnedueval furniture tapestries, 
&c , who could have believed that 1t 
represcnted manufactures of the 
19th century—the age, par ercel- 
lence, of cog-wheels and steam rams 
and rifled cannon? Six hundred 
years have passed since the style of 
yon cabinet was in vogue On such 
a faldstool as this the good St Louis 
may have prayed Can’t you imma- 
gine Blanche of Castile arrangmg 
her tresses at that murror? I de- 
clare the thought suggested itself as 
LT caught my fair cousin glancing at 
her reflection with no small compla- 
cency ‘ Wouldn't you hke to go 
and see Mr Flaximan’s new statue of 
*Femie Vanity?”’ sad JI  Where- 
upon Miss Rose, with a toss of her 
head, and looking mighty sulky, re- 
marked that she was ready to go 
wherever her papa wished Mr. 
Winsome, on his part, said that he 
hadn't much taste to sculpture, 
Wluch was rather a relaef to me, for 
to say the tinth, there 1s no such 
statue in the place, and as for Mr. 
Flaxman, I believe he died some 
forty years ago 

Presently we come up to a case 
filled with the skeletons of reptiles, 
and the girls exclaim, ‘Oh! how 
nasty? m a pretty little chorus. We 
trace the torm of frogs, fish, hzards, 
&c , in little framewouks of delicate 
bones Who can remember all their 
hames? There was one of the ‘ Dry- 
oplus prasina,’ which looked hke a 
Knot of whipcord, and a hundred 
others that I have forgotten 

They say that the average height 
of Enghshmen 1s greater now than 
in the days of chivalry; but if this 1s 
the case, we must at least have de- 
generated m muscle or energy, or 
devotion to the sex Look at the 
armour exhibited by M Granger, 
and compare the spirit of the man 
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who donned it, to do battle in a 
tournay for bis ladye-love, with that 
of our modern Dundrearys, who 
think it a ‘baw’ even to dress for a 
bali. It 1sn’t pluck we want m our 
composition. When we have to fight 
in a good cause, we fight—lhke En- 
glishmen, but to stand up and cud- 
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gel each other until we? are black 
and blue, because Syivia’seyes are of 
the former, and Chive’s of the latter 
tint—to go about swearme that our 
sweethearts are incomparable, and 
pommellng gentlemen who , differ 
trom that opmion, would be mon- 
strous now-a-days. When I first 
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read ‘Don Quixote,’ I saw no satire 
in the story I sympathized with 
the kmght of Salamanca, and half 
beheved that the windimills might 
have been giants after all Why 
could not my hero really remain a 
hero, and governor of that island 
where Sancho Panza so impartially 
admuustered justice? How much 
more pleasant to gallop round the 
hsts, defying all comers, than to be 
puzzling over syntax on a summer’s 
morning! That 1s the way one rca- 
sons at thirteen It 1s m after years 
we appreciate Cervantes m another 
way; when we are more sophisti- 
cated—when we have acquired a 
taste for satire, and Mr. Allsupp’s 


ale, and other sources of bitter plea- 
sure 

The Jadies seemed much charmed 
with Mr Gnubson’s cream-coloured 
deities, which, mm truth, possess a kind. 
of vitality mmpossible to render m 
cold, white marble Hus statue of 
Venus has a tortoise at her fect, 
emblematical of those femmme and 
domestic virtues for which we know 
that goddess was renowned, and 
which she encouraged by her ex- 
ample in Olympus ‘Then there is 
Pandora (Cold Winsome would call 
her Punderer, and I really hadn’t the 
face to correct him), the first mortal 
woman that ever lived, if we may 
put any faith m the pages of Hesiod 
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The o2ismal lady was made by 
Vulcan, at the partienla: request of 
Jupiter, to pursh Prometheus—a 
youth of the period— fo1 stealing fire 
from heaven, and otha ungcntlc- 
manlihe conduct— by ‘What do you 
think, my dear Row? Why—by 
geing hen awe C1 muat here e- 
plain that I was acting as ciecronc 
to the puty, and m that capacity 
hhad to desciile cvcarythmg I came 
aC LOSBK ) 

‘A wife to pumsh Inm, sult what 
do you mem? J] don’t believe ' 
the girls begin 

‘Woll not cxutly the wife her- 
aclf,’ sad I (for you scc I was get- 
tings into ®&® Iincss with the women) 
‘but a box which she brought with 
he1, contammg a host of ¢y11s—muil- 
hnas’ Inlls, and late hows and 
a bid tempa, and a quintity of 
httlc foolash jealousies and pcevish 
ways’ 

‘Well, Jick, and did Promctheus 
muiv ded? ask my fur mte20- 
gatois  2<tting intc1csted 

‘ No, hc was a downy young, in1n 
and wouldn’t havc he at my pice,’ 
said 1, very pluchily , § but Ins bio- 
thar pnnctheus was 1css fortunate, 
and after . short cngaganent, thes 
ware marnicd at St Gcor—’ 

‘Oh, what nonsense!—why vou 
hnow it wasn’t bmlt then = e1ies 
Miss Otty, who ws wall ap im ha 
dates, and hw becn lstunmeg with 
open mouth to the discoursc 

*Queht,’ Tansweored ‘T torget the 
name of the church, but cve1y otha 
woud of the story 14 true, and if you 
don t beheve me, I 1efe2 vou to In 
Lempnriere, who has left us a faithful 
1ecord of all the cncumstances ’ 

We wander on thiough Zollye1cin, 
and while Patefamilias 15 mahkmg 
note» of the produce of Giosshe1702- 
thum Baden, 01 some such unpio- 
nounccable distiict, the Misses Win- 
some insist on mj stopping to look 
at an mgenious piece of mechanism 
which icpresents a peasant sattmg 
on a cloch-case, catmg potatoes at 
the 1ute of sixteen per mmute The 
busines-hhe air with which this 
individual 1aises each bulb to his 
capacious mouth, bolts it, and then 
dives down into his poumeer foi 
anothe1,1s un qualled in comicalness 
by anythmg in the Exhibition, but 
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when the machinery ] as run down, 
the fecble ¢fforts which he makes to 
get anotha spoonful—half raising 
it to lus lips by convulsive jerks, 
and fnuly abandoning the vegetable 
out of sheer cis eer tice, reach a pomt 
of abswidity beyond which it would 
be difficult to pirocecd 

Ot course we made a pomt of 
huntmg up the Chinese «hull set m 
gold a5 a dimhking vessel and brought 
from the Empeio1’s summei palacc 
It 14 said to be that of Confucius, but 
how the plulosophc1’s cranrmin cainc 
to be put to such ignoble use, ou 
eat Jogue fails to intorm us 

In the Eastern Courts oui eyes aie 
chaumed by an endless variety of 
colowm apphed to textile fabrics m 
most tasteful and harmonious ¢¢- 
agns Lurkey scunds carpets, and 
scalvcs, and mgs, and slppeis, and 
tobacco pouchcs, woven or em- 
broidcred in truc onicntal spit, 
and then, wnde1 a glass case, beau- 
fifully pwked m temptmnys, bundles, 
aie some cigus, cxhibited by a 
Gicek machiunt, who gives his ad- 
dicss as Constantinople and J cacestes 
Square (f) © Limeo Danaos ct dona 
fuentcs,’ 145 a quotation which we 
hear oceasionally m the House of 
Connnons, but I saw one lady m the 
noith-ewtern gallery, who not only 
did not appeai to fear the Gnieeks, 
but actually accepted largess from 
them in the shape of huge spoonfuls 
of honcy fiom Salamis and “4 gina for 
hersclt and daughtes, which they 
atc with wondeiful ix1elsh I say 
spoonfuls out of shee: politeness , 
for the frct 1 that the mstument 
used to extract the confection was 
«a clasp-knife ‘ Oh, 1t’s delicious, 
mal’ Mesdemoiselles exclann , ‘ hy 
some out of the otha bottle,’ and 
hare the good-natuied custode divcs 
down into the produce of Megara 
and feeds his guests agam [I left 
them eating gieen olives by way of 
a bonne bouche, and all I can say 15, 
IT hope then lunch did not disagree 
with them 

In Siam we notice the embroi- 
dered silk petticoat of a lady of 1anh, 
the Siamese ambassado1’s teapot, 
and the King of Siam’s gold-mounted 
opium-pipe, also a novel by some 
native author, desciibed as a love- 
story, Nm manusciipt, and folded m 
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a zigzag fashion fo. gicate: con- 
venience ih reading 

I thmk half the pleasure dce11ved 
by the mete sight-sec: from such m 
Exhibition as this, 15 the ftrcility 
with which one can 10ve about from 
one scene to another ot a totus 
opposite character We arc peipe- 
turlly crossing over to Fiance, 01 
coasting along the Medite1raneiw 
We leave the mosaics of Romc to 
mspect the produce of New /evland 
ind go fiom Indian punkahs to 
Bohemian glass We vwibrate be- 
twocn the two hemisphuies and find 
in cich an endless source of amuse- 
ment We had just becn examining 
some gorgeous cmlioidery from the 
colom-loving East when, losm,z 
ouiselyes in a labyiamth of counts 
and passages, We caine upon an 
tnghsh sewmg-machme ‘Lhexe 
ww a jittle crowd collected to sce 
it worked but whether attracted bv 
m mtucst m the appuatus itsclf 
o the pictty fim-hunred g1] who 
ziuded it, I cannot say Both, m 
thar seveial wavs, were agice vbie to 
looh upon The machme was 1 
lady -like, natty httle machme—nonc 
of jouw. double-actmg, ccntufug dl 
pumps, or rude hjdiaube 1ams 
Lheie was no needless noise, or fussy 
complication of cog-wheels about 1t 
T believe its only motive powci was 
the tiny foot of its dnectress, who, 
when she had very dexterousl m- 
1anged the piece of cloth and braid 
on which she was to operate 1n their 
pirope1 places, set the lathe gomg, and 
off the needle went, doing its work 
so 12pidly and well—there I verily 
bebeve if I had wanted—sav a smok- 
ing-cap and pw of slippers cm- 
broidered while I stood there, I 
should not have been kept long 
waiting fo. them It was a pleasant 
sight to see the httle maid cleverly 
turmm, about the cloth, so that as 
the braid fell and was stitched upon 
it, 1t formed a pattern at he1 fancy , 
and I don’t know how long I might 
have staved and watched he, had 
not Miss Rose asked me, m hei 
usuitl bante1ring stiam, whether I 
was not ashamed of myself fo. star- 
ing so at the poor child, with whom 
she vowed I wanted to get up a 
flurtation—a charge in which I need 
scarcely say there was not a sladow 
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of truth, and hee I began remarh- 
ing to my cousin that I thought 1t 
extiemely hard a fullow couldnt go 
and look at a sewmg machmc with- 
out subjecting himsclf to such ba e 
asper— 

‘ Hush, you stupid boy,’ exclaims 
Miss Rose, ‘ don’t you see papa is 
bechoning tous’ And then at the 
paientil summons we kft the place 
and mountcd up into the gallery 

The object of this ascent I piec- 
scntly discovered to be no less 1m- 
po1tant a one thon that of lunch, an 
institution which, 1f I hod been dis- 
posed to overlook, would have becn 
forcibly suggested to us by the gia- 
dually increasing consumption of 
sandwiches and a stiong odour of 
rum and watc Gt was a ‘ shilling 
day) mm vaz1ous parts of the building 
Indeed, there were visitors who 
began to mdulge im that 1efection 
about half an hour afte: cnte1ing 
the Exhmbihon Some ptople are 
always catng Fo. mstance, there 
1, the old lady who tiavels second 
cliss from London to Plymouth—I 
hnow ha well She wes a rusty 
black sulk dzess and mittcns = I re- 
coxmzc her by he full-bodied ping- 
him and sandy biown ‘ front,’ but, 
above all, by het LAPER PARCEL 
When I entua a cairinge on the 
Gierwt Western Lanc, I look out for 
that prper paicel, and bnbe the 
guaid with that ‘ smallest gr ituity ’ 
(the accept ince of which may be the 
cause of his mstant dismissal) to let 
me sit somewhere else in the train, 
for I know that Pandoia’s box was 
%. joke to that awful puccl Some- 
times that old lady outwitsme She 
ciatily conceals the odious packhct 
I dont mind saying that I’ve secn 
her sittimg on it, and how, I ash, 
can one be piepared to meet such 
manceuvring as this? Well, the 
tram starts, and I take up my 
* Locke on the Human Understand- 
ing,’ and my Whately’s ‘ Logic,’ my 
Tupper, or any other hght reading 
that I may have provided myselt 
with We pass the Ealng station 
aid Hanvelt We are nearmg 
Slough, when I hear a fatal rustle 
It i1s—no—yes It 1s the PAIER 
PAPCEL! 

Wrat 1s the use of tell ng me the 
contents? Iknowtlem all Theie 
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is the ace on of ham and 
bread-— is the sticky Bath bun 
and the Banbury cake, all currants 
and sugar. There is the hard-boiled 
egg, the sheJl of which has to be 
broken off and thrown out of win- 
dow to be blown back in my face, 
and above all, by way of bonne- 
bouche, there are the peppermint 
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had found it out by the help of his 
ground plan with great ingenuity, 
and as one gets into rather con 
notions about cardinal points in the 
building, and we might have searched 
a long time for another restaurant, 
I followed him ively in, and 
was about to ask for the bill of fare, 
when we were stopped at the door 
by an official and told to take our 
tickets. 

‘ Tickets! What for?’ I asked in 
some astonishment. ‘Cold dinner— 
’arf-a-crown—pay there—’ was the 

ly. Falling good-humouredly 
mto this go-a-head, but rather un- 
satisfactory arrangement of paying 
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lozenges which are eaten slowly, de- 
hberately, and emphatically through- 
out the rest of the journey. ButlI 
am digressing 

There are, I believe, several dining 
and luncheon establishments in the 
Exhibition, some of which are better 
than others. I suppose we hit upon 
the wrong one; but Pate 
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for what one hasn’t yet had, we 
first take our tickets and then our 
seats Presently an obsequious 
youth, with a napkin under his arm, 
rushes up and says— 

‘Vat refrezzment vill you ‘ave, 
sare?’ with an air of such consum- 
mate confidence, that we are at once 
assured of his nationality. The ban- 
quet then proceeds in the following 
order, and I hope the proprietor of 
the "establishment will not take it 
amiss when I suggest that if he re- 
duced the number of courses to two 
or even one eatable plat, he would 
find more customers than twelve in 
his capacious salon at a time, such 
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being the number of ‘ half-crowners’ 
when we visited it at 2 pM. This 
was the 


REFREZZMENT. 


A teacupful of weak gravy, with 
the chill off, into which some carrot 
parings had been thrown 

A shce of pink beef of a remark- 
able and curiously coarse grain, mn- 
teresting to physiologists as an ex- 
ample of fibrous structure. 

Several potatoes about the size of 
nutmegs and nearly as hard. 

A slice from one of Wathng’s pork 
pies without the crust, called here 
* Gallantine,’ in consequence, I be- 
heve, of the addition of a piece of 


parsley 

A bit of last year’s bmdc-cake, 
boiled, and then allowed to stand 
until quite cold (NB This delh- 
cious dish has received the name of 
plombuden. A very little of 1t 1s suf- 
ficient at a tame ) 

A lettuce and some Stilton cheese 


‘DESSERT. 


Three chernes steeped in British 
brandy. 

Draught bitter ale is of course 
unknown, but flat bottled beer 1s 
liberally supplied at one shilling per 

art 


We did not venture on the wines. 

When we had somewhat recovered 
from the effect of the ‘ refrezzment,’ 
we sallied forth again. The first 
objects which engaged our attention 
were some lay figures, dressed as 
Norwegian peasants, and ‘ objects,’ 
indeed, they were. <A label tells us 
that one of them is in bridal costume, 
but whether it is meant for man or 
woman, Hymen only knows. Beads, 
tinsel, and coloured cloth make up 
the nuptial dress, and from the 
head rises an enormous crown which 
I suppose is worn during the honey- 
moon. 

‘They're buy-a-brooms I tell 
ye,’ said an old lady, from White- 
chapel, who had just come up, 
‘that’s what they are, and that’s the 
father —or else the mother,’ she 
added, after a oa i ‘ At all evints, 
it makes ae ee "8 one of eT 
family ; ow Christian pipple 
can make such guys of ehetmackye, 
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think. J never see such 
waists,” &c., &c. 

And here, glancing at Miss Win- 
some’s elegant toilette, I could not 
help thmking that the fashion whom 
We reverence was a most capricious 
goddess, whose worship was attend- 
ed by much unnecessary expense. 
Here on our dummy was a wedding 
garment which would probably last 
the wearer her hfe, and perhaps be 
handed down to her children as an 
heirloom. 

‘But these are peasants’ dresses, 
Jack,’ inte my fair cousin, to 
whom I had been explammg my 
notions. 

‘Peasants, my dear!’ I answer. 
‘A hundred years ago Enghsh 
women m your station of life had 
but one dress—I mean, one holiday 
dress—at a time, and they kept 1t 
for years. Now, you have a new one 
every month. That was a beautiful 
* foulard”’ 1 saw you im the other 
day now you are wearing barége. 
When you go back to Hollygate, I 
suppose, you will take an alpaca 
lustre with you, and perhaps a pop- 
lm or two—’ 

‘Stop, for mercy’s sake, my dear 
Jack,’ cmes Rose, who was laughing 
m a most indecorous way. ‘ How 
on earth came you to know anything 
about alpaca lustre ?’ 

I did not choose to satisfy her 
curiosity ; but the fact is, that, 
lunching the other morning at the 
Chanticleer, where they take in the 
‘ Illustrated London News,’ I hghted 
on @ paragraph, headed ‘ Fashions 
for July,’ accompamied by a wood- 
cut, in which two young ladies, with 
miraculously slender waists, and 
hands about the suze of a half-crown, 
were represented talking to each 
other over their left shoulders on an 
ottoman; and having studied this 
semi-official document at my leisure, 
I was in & position, you see, to talk 
with some authority on the subject. 

‘Well, sir” pursued Miss Win- 
some, ‘if you imsist on my dressing 
like a Norwegian peasant, perhaps 
you will oblige me by wearing that 
costume,’ and here she pointed to an 
American Indian’s dress—one of the 
Melaceet tmbe, I think—made chiefly 
of coloured flannel, embroidered 
with beads, in which, I dare say, 
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with my commanding figure, I 
should have looked extremely well. 

. A capital idea,’ said I; ‘but you 
will observe it was made by his 
equaw. Where could I hope to find 
such a uscfal helpmate ?’ 

* Useful, sir—’ she began. 

‘Yes, Rose—ornamental too—but 
certainly useful. When an English- 
man wants to live on three hundred 
a year that is what he must look out 
for—a squiw who will take him for 

or worse, especially the latter 
—a squaw who will light his pipe 
and embroider his mocass—well— 
darn his socks, and get him his 
breakfast, and help Betty to make 
the bed when he has gone forth to 
battle, or preparo the feast for his 
return There are hundreds such 
uaws in London — poor men’s 
wives we call thom.’ 

* Indeed!’ says my cousin, looking 
very solemn, ‘I thought that——’ 

What she thought at that moment 
I never knew, for just then old Win- 
some agam hove in sight, with hs 
catalogues, and we went off to Nova 


Scotia 

Well, I shan’t detail all we saw 
there. There were some blasé-look- 
ing bottled fish standing on their 
tails, with their mouths wide open, 
as if they were tired already of the 
Exhibition, and were yawning out 
of pure ennui; and there was a dc- 
tachment of red herrings, commanded 
by an efficient bloater, drawn up 
under a glass case, like a little guard 
of honour; and there were some 
water-colour drawings, and some 
bears’ grease, and a piano, and a 
pony phaeton, and a set of artifical 
teeth, and several specamens of gra- 
nite and ‘curling’ stones, and curling 
irons too, for what I know—one 
can’t remember everything, and, 
what is more, they have all been 
described in our daily papers. 

We wander about in various direc- 
tons, and notice, in their turn, a 
score of wonders. The electric tele- 
graph, that prints off the m 
which it brings; and Viscount de 
Kersolon’s keyless lock, which is 
accessible in 4,586,471,424 different 
ways, and 1 spr age htt with 
® premium 2007. to any amateur 
burglar who will open it. Presently 
we come upon Reynolds’s machine 
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for making clay pipes, and watch 
with some interest the dexterous 
manner in which they are handled 
by the fair occupant of the stall, as 
she shapes, smoothes, pierces, and 
finally blows through them to insure 
a free passage for that fragrant cloud 
which by-and-by wll ascend from 
their bowls to the lips of thousands. ~ 

We stay for a minute to look at 
the hydro-pneumatic glass fountains 
exhibited by Messrs. Atkins, for it is 
cool and refreshing to see the water 
bubbling through these tiny crystal 
tubes and fallmg mto the basm 
below 

And then Paterfamilias draws our 
attention to a model which repre- 
sibel a oe for ns o m 
shipwreck. e go of it 
over the heals or ietwaen the 
shoulders of nautical gentlemen, 
who crowd around and bring their 
criticisms and a strong smell of tar 
to bear upon the subject. There is 
the dismantled little ship riding in a 
heavy sea, and around 1, buffeting 
with the mimic waves, float pigmy 
marmers, whose cheerful, rosy faces 
and confident expression speak vo- 
lumes for the efficacy of the appara- 
tus On the shore may be seen the 
eoast guard, with very blue eyes and 
very blue shirts, standing about m 
geometrical attitudes, hke diagrams 
mw Euchd without the letters, or 
doing their work with as much ala- 
crity as one could expect from such 
small creatures with such awfully 
big waists. 

I thmk Messrs Jackson and 
Graham bave exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in p mirrors near the 
works of tapisserze which they exhi- 
bit, at least if their object is to 
attract attention from the ladies 
There are few courts, depend on it, 
of which they will entertain such 
agreeable reminiscences — few in 
which they will have such abundant 
opportunities for self-examination. 
‘How beautiful! — really magnifi- 
cent!’ IT heard some stately dame 
exclaim, as she swept her jupon by 
a highly-decorated cheval glass, and 
to this moment I am in doubt 
whether her observation was Sixt 
to the upholstery or her own lovely 


‘I think you must have grown 
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most terribly cynical to talk in that 
way, Mr. Easel,’ cries my cousin, 
with perhaps a fellow-feeling that 
she too had had her sly glances m 
certain mirrors that morning. 

‘Upon my word I didn’t mean to 
be, my dear,’ said I; ‘and Iam sorry 
I said anything disagreeable — on 
reflection.’ 

This harmless httle pun put Miss 
Rose in temper agaim, and we 
all went off to hear the overture mn 
‘Fra Diavolo, wluch was bemg 
played on Messrs Andrews and 
Foster’s organ, and hstened long 
and gratefully I found hundreds 
doing the same thing, and, the truth 
is, we were glad to sit down a little, 
having roved about the building 
until we were really tared out. An 
essay was once written to prove the 
fallacy of an old proverb — that 
cnough 1s as good as a feast. The 
refutation may have been just as 
regards dimner (I cannot answer for 
the digestion of other men), but give 
me something short of saticty, J say, 
as far as ‘sights’ are concerned 
There 18 my indefatigable frend, 
Trotman, who came up to town by 
the might trai yesterday, took a 
warm bath, and rushed off to the 
Exhibition instanter. He has already 
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been through two annexcs and half 
the colonial ons. He will 
come to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the next. Immortal Jove!—Do 
I envy that man? Not I, my cloud- 
impelling deity! He may succeed 
in ‘ doing’ the Exhibition, but 1t 1s 
far more probable that 1t will have 
the effect of ‘ doing’ him, and where, 
I ask, 1s the use m toil of a 
pleasure? I take the Terentan 
maxim of NE QuID Nimis for my 
motto; and———by the way this re- 
minds me that I may be bormg you 
all this while with the unconscion- 
able length of this letter. Be pleased, 
then, to suppose that the gong has 
sounded—that the cry of ‘all out’ 
has been raised—that my revered 
relation has gathered us once more 
under his protection—that we have 
jumped into his carnage and driven 
to his hotel across the fresh and 
breezy Park—that he has entertaimed 
me hospitably at dinner—that I have 
kissed my cousins all round and 
taken my leave—that I have returned 
to my chambers in Blank Street, 
where I have penned this epuistle, 
which I now bring to a conclusion, 
and subscnibe myself 
Your faithful servant, 
JACK EASEL 


ANSWER TO ‘A CHARADE FOR THE TIMES.’ 
(No. VI., page 78.) 
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CRICKETANA. 
Po. &£.—Che Cws ‘AN England’ Clebens. 


O, they could not saveit! Robert 
Carpenter did his best, and 
George Griffiths backed him up man- 
fully in the second innings both with 
bat and ball—ay, so weil did he 
bow] that many a friend ofthe United 
bit his nails with vexation to think 
that Griffiths bad not been put on to 
bowl in the first innings. And what 
was Grundy domg?—a_ first-class 
bowler, and not put on! We did 
hear that he had not recovered of a 
sprain, and thus was lost in bowhng 
to his side—a very great loss indeed. 
But there was one more blunder 


made. Why did not httle Sewell 
play °® There are few better bats, 
ew fieldsmen as good; and as to his 


bowling, 16 might have saved the 
game Sewell’s bowling, with its 
spinning pace, as also dead upon the 
wicket, was the very thing to have 
ped off the enemy in his own com 
or it was not the bowlmg of the 
All England, it was the bumpy 
ground that did the mischief mdeed, 
no man can he safe unless 1t be Car- 
penter—for he 1s a perfect wonder in 
playmg encket under difficulties— 
with swift bowhng and Wilsher’s 
hand~over-head delivery upon rough 
ground. Thercfore we say Sewell 
might have dcne some damage and 
saved the game He mwght, at ail 
events, have put the United m the 
way of that luck which almost inva- 
nably favours swift bowhng at Lord’s 
For, where the ground 1s hard and 
rough, the swifter the bowling the 
more the luck; and as to high bowl- 
ing like Wilsher’s, 1t 18 cruel to see 
how the ground will beat the play. 
As 1t was, all the luck was on the 
All England side. H.H Stephenson 
batted well, very well, we grant; he 
plays yuite straight, as does also Daft; 
and that 1s more than we can say of 
all in the two Elevens Still, Ste- 
phenson more than once scored a 
four, when another day a catch would 
have sent him back ‘ a returned con- 
vict’—we mean nothing personal to 
80 good a man—to the pavilion. 
N ae ue is the hardest and most 
vexatiously trying pomt m the game 
of cricket.—A bowler shall bow] for 


a catch, or to lead the batsman into 
some soft and easy delusion. The 
very ball shall be delivered that the 
bowler cunningly devised: the very 
mustake shall be committed for which 
that bowler played : and, after all, he 
shall be amerced and punished by 
a hit for four, when Dame Fortune, 
had she only the soul of a cricketer, 
would have rewarded him with 2 
catch or a wicket. Nevertheless H. H. 
Stephenson played well— worthy 
of the leader of the Eleven to the 
Australian colonies, there to reap 
for himself and friends ‘ golden opi- 
nions from all kinds of men’ He 
also played more steadily than of 
yore, and heartily do we congratulate 
him on his umprovement. He carned 
out his sat for ‘not out—72,’ and 
made very few mistakes in propor- 
tion to so long an innings. Why the 
United did not change the bowling 
before he had done nearly all the 
mischief we cannot tell. However, 
the same error was committed on 
the other side. Some say that a 
kindly and considerate feclng ac- 
tuates the professionals, and that, 
playing, as most of them do, for their 

read, and depending on puble opi- 
nion, they are scrupulous about 
seeming to depreciate the perform- 
ances of each other by a change. 
If such be the reason, all we can ad- 
vise 18, that for the future they will 
make a frequent change of bowling 
the rule, and let 1t no longer appear 
the invidious excepton What! 
when Wilsher was gettimg all the 
wickets and Jackson out of luck, 
not change for one who might keep 
the stumps falling at two ends in- 
stead of one! 

This unwillingness to change bow!]- 
ing 1s the most common error and 
the greatest in the management of a 
match The great secret ofa change 
of bowling depends on a change of 
tame, and,as a proof, it is rewarded 
by a catch quite as often as by a 
wicket. Why, the moment Hayward 
took the ball, Stephenson (we know 
he will excuse us) played the first 
two or three overs hke a very muff, 
so bewildered was he as to time and 
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distance, and some wickets fell, if 
not his, immediately 

The manager of a match ought to 
discern the moment the batsman has 
sight of the fall, plays well 2n time, 
m a commandmg way, and under- 
stands 1t ‘Sixteen runs made by 
any two players,’ Mr Aislaby used 
to say, ‘requne a change of bowl- 
ing’ Every time a batsman en- 
counters a new bowler his hitting 1s 
comparatively suspended 1t 1s hke 

fa new mnings , and while 
making his observations anew, ns 
biting as well as his defence are 
weake: than before When Row- 
botham and Thewlis were :x toge- 
ther, both playmg well and confh- 
dently, 1t was quite evident that they 
knew all about it, still, no onc 
thought of a change, and but for a 
fine piece of stumpmeg by Lockye1, 
every othe: ball fiom the same 
bowlers would haxye becn a ball too 
much 

In so advising, we carc not one 
straw how good the bowling m1; 
be mn the abstract, the qucston. 1s, 
‘Is that bowlhnmg bemg plied ox 
bemg “ muffed”? If the batsman 
shows full command as knowlege all 
about 1t, then change the bowling, 
though you change for the worse 
Alter the time, and then, if need be, 
put the same men on again, a@ rest 
will do no harm , though ‘ consider 
the weather,’ sad MHullyer, ‘ and 
take care you let me not grow cold 
and stiff’ 

A very sensible piece of general- 
ship won by only the anxious num- 
ber sey the match at Badmmton 
against the Zimgali mn 1860 The 
best bowler was bowlmg very well , 
there was no reason for a change 
save that he was not successful, he 
was changed fo1 one certainly {not 
Ins equal, and the wickets fell at 
once 

But to return to the last great 
match With all due praise for 
others,“ Robert Carpenter’s was the 
mmings of this match In all our 
experience we doubt if we ever saw 
its equal in this respect, that while 
the high delivery—High? Yes, a 
downright throw, and nothing else, 
is Wilsher’s—and bumpy ground 
seemed to put all the game withm 
the sphere of chance, Carpenter 
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played the whole innimgs foi 60 and 
not out, not only without giving one 
chance, but hterally without a smgle 
imjudicious hit—without throwmg 
one chance awa} 

As to Wulsha’s bowhlng, we 
affirm that 1t 1. a throw for more 
reasons than one Furst, his hand 
1s Ingh, no man’s higher, stall 
he may saj, Others break the law, 
and you must no-ball too many if 
for hand over elbow you no-ball me 
But, secondly, the action is that of 
throwing, not at all bhe bowlmg 
Fo1, of throwing there aze two so1ts 
the one by the lash out of the arm 
and sudden loch of the elbow, the 
othe1, a straght-armed throw, 02 
heave over and downward, when the 
thowcr makes the left foot the pivot 
and the fulcrum of his power Bear 
this nm mmd, umpies, and then look 
at Wulsher ! 

We did hear the observation, that 
Caipenter mght have made more 
‘ diives’ to the long field Howeva, 
weexeuse him fox the bumpy ground 
and the morc so becatrse, m one of his 
attempts to drive, the bali rose ab- 
i ,and was almost too much for 

um 

The qucstion of legitimate bowhng 
18 practically one, not for the umpires 
as servants o1 dependents on Lord’s 
or the Oval, but for the gentlemen of 
those clubs themselves ‘ The thing 
is allowed,’ said Caldecourt to us, ‘ the 
gentlemen are pleased and happy, so 
what docs 1t matter to me? I once 
put my head into a hornets’ nest by 
no balimg aecoiding tomy conscience 
There was an attempt on the part 
of certain gentlemen to support me 
still, I was not the happier for it, 1 
can assure jou ” 

But as we were speaking of Car- 
penter, his play is a study for any 
one He combines great natural 
quickness, an excellent hand and 
eye, with a most cautious system of 
play Cautious, we say, but not 
tediously cautious He has plenty 
of Int m him, and has none of the 
siff, abstracted habit so common 
with safe players, and which really 
makes their play anythmg but play, 
and more hke a grave and semous 
operation In other words, Carpen- 
ter 1s worth lookmg at He and 
Haywaid are two players whom 

12 
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every spectator feels delighted to 
find just about. to go to the wicket. 
And this power of delighting every 
looker-on is, with a professional, 
almost indispensable or, why do 
we subscribe to great matches— 
why do we lay down our five-pound 
notes to engage cither of the All 
England Elevens to play All Mug- 
gieton and twenty miles round ? 
Only for the amusement of seeing 
play worth loolang at Daft is very 
safe, and plays straight, but there is 
no mnvention m his play, although 
there 1s much to copy and admue, 
as he 38 casy and elegant in his 
movements The same 1s true of 
Diver, who, though he has rather 
more hit, 18 formal and mechanical— 
one of those very correct and proper 
people whom we always much ap- 
prove but never want to see again 

In this respect—in delghtng the 
spectators—Parr 1s decidedly befoice 
Pilch, and Mr Charles Taylor was 
before either Had our fortune 
depended on the game we might 
have chosen differently , but, 1f you 
ask us whose innmegs we would ra- 
ther sce, we should put Wenman on 
a level with Pilch, Purr before them, 
and Mr. Charles Ta) lor before thein 
all. Judged by the same rule, Carpen- 
ter 1s stilla fine player He keeps the 
field alive, and plays an interesting 
as well asa proper game Hayward 
in this respect 1s Carpcnter’s equal 
quite, and perhaps rather his supe- 
rior; though Carpenter we would 
rather back for runs, though at no 
great odds—especially m playmg 
cricket under difficulties. 

One reason that both Carpenter 
and Hayward arc interesting players 
is, that they both stand up like men ; 
they ay high—not grubbing about 
the block-hole, but with full use of 
all their hmbs. No man ever was 
more indifferent to a shooter, how- 
ever fast, than Carpenter. In 1860 
he scored one hundred (wanting but 
three) runs against All England at 
Lord’s, and stopped shooters by 
dozens. He did the same on Mon- 
day, the 9th June, to the admuration 
of all, though, by the ram and the 
dinner, he had four interruptions, 
like four innings to begin agam 

And here we will venture an opi- 
nion, which some will deem a para- 
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dox—It is because ter does 
play high that he is so quick and 
certain with a shooter. ou doubt 
this, my friends? Very well; then 
only take your bat in hand, and ex- 
penment. Try what quickness of 
action in dropping down on imagi- 
nary shooters you can command ; try 
first standing easy and upnght, with 
right leg straight, and therefore that 
lamb at rest, and most ready to start 
into sudden action. Next, try the 
same action with the hmb bent, and 
therefore cramped and crippled ; try 
it when stoop ng in that awkward 
posture, alas! too common, which, 
far from meditating any counter- 
attack, looks as if the whole soul of 
the man were intent on nothing 
more ambitious than to prevent the 
ball from grovelling mto the wicket. 
This experiment will cenvince any 
one that, with a ball which depends 
entirely on quickness, the manly at- 
titude 1s the safer of the two We 
might expatiate on the better sight of 
the ball, and orm the greater readiness 
in decrying the dangerous length, 
which sight 1s umproved by holding 
up your head hke a man and looking 
down upon the pitch; we might 
argue from that commanding position 
which enables you to cover a yard 
more ground, and therefore to ‘ nip 
in the bud’ or drive away many a 
would-be shooter by meeting 1t at 
the pitch; but we are contented 
sunply to say that pla}imng high 1s a 
decided advantage, even with shoot- 
ers and the lowest balls, and that this 
style of high play is one secret of Car- 
penter’s safety with shooting balls 
Secondly, Carpenter 1s a player 
who seems to remember that ‘ battles 
are won with legs as well as arms’ 
No man 1s better upon his legs He 
moves veadily and confidently, so as 
to -ommand tho ball. He 1s nota 
man to be tied to his ground, though 
& very unlikely man to be stumped 
ont. For, a good player only leaves 
his ground for such balls as he could 
command, though less easily, at 
home We hold 1t to be a golden 
rule, ‘ Walk in or draw im, if you 
plese, but never run in,’ because the 
op-step-and-jump acfion plainly 1m- 
ples that the pitch was too short, 
and that that ball had better he 
played at home. 
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HALWARD AND CARPENTER, 
(From the Photograph by Mylond, Cumbridge.) 
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Thirdly, Carpenter never plays 
bcjond his reach, or by guess, 
always by sght, and denjmg himselt 
in every hit not certamly within his 
power to command In this izespect 
he contrasts most favowably with 
Caffyn Caffyn, m this very match, 
hit twice by guess in a short innings 
of about ten balls, he deserved to 
be out the first time, and he was out 
the sccond We have cven_ seen 
Hayward hit a ball squie to the Ice 
ot of the middle stump, and cut 
1tther by anticipation of the lise 
than by the ball itself, but not so 
€ upenter he puts nothing within 
the power of foitunc, and strikingly 
exemplifies the tiuth, thatift »v player 
vill only avoid all the chanccs that he 
has no occasion to givc, the bowlcz 
vill be a long ti nc Inttme the very 
few openings thit will then 1¢emain 

And this obsc1y ition le rds us to 
rmak how wondcrful ac the im- 
Ss necs of proficiency with the bet 
e€ en under munfest dasadvanta,2¢s 
JLobmson one of the fincst pliucrs 
of Loid IT1rederich Bernclacs diy, 
hid 1. hand mumed 15 a buin, and 
plajcd with +1 bit mooved m_ the 
hindle to swt his stunted fingers 
We have hnown a2 man with very 
little use mn one azm among the best 
bitsmen of his day And as to age, 
Ma Waid, Mi Budd, and Loud Fre- 
dezick Beauclere would hive shown 
—in practice, at least, where no run- 
ning was required—a sjstem both 
of hitting and of defence which would 
hrve puzzled many a younger man 

As to age, weight, or height, we 
hove had no shght vanety m the 
All England Elevens Geoige Parr 
was not deemed too young for an 
All England min at eighteen years 
of age, noi Clarke and Lallywhite 
when past fifty Mr Mynn was not 
too big for an All England man at 
twenty stone, nor Mr Machinson at 
less than half that weight One of 
the gentlemen sent up to repre- 
sent Cambridge at Tenms did not 
weigh above eight stone, and he and 
‘ Brother Tom,’ of the same weight, 
could ull be spared from any Eleven 
in the West of England Old Tually- 
white looked about as unlkely a man 
foi a cricketer as you could pick out 
of a crowd—about five feet hgh and 
very little over, and about the shape 
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and proportions of a mnepin Now, 
we have never had any doubt bunt 
that Lallywhite owcd his success ag 
a bowle1 to the shortness of his sta- 
ture But for the fact that what 
was dchvered lngh for Lally was 
low for any body cise, we suspect he 
never would have been allowed to 
bowl in quite as knlhnge a way as he 
wished to do T'o1, ce1tam mvidious 
people would pretend that they had 
tahen the Icvel of Lally’s hat the 
other side of a wall, 1nd seeme no- 
thing of Lally’s self, they could )ct 
eateh sight of Lailly’s hand evcry 
ball Jc bowkd ‘That is vuy 
likely ,” sud Crldecounrt , * but for all 
that Lally ci bowl low, but it 1s 
when the umpuc 1s not paiticular, 
thit Tilly bowls a hundicd times 
bette2 than any min crvex did bow!’ 
When Jally met with a countiy um- 
pne who thought, beeause it wis 
Lilly winte, § whitever 1s 1s 1ght,’ 1t 
Wis cruel to sc how Jally would 
snin amone the hnuckhles and rattle 
amon. the stumps 

We belicve thit Till s bowhng 
and I ailly’s throwing natiic had becn 
so hind 3s to make 1cmurkably alike 
To Jallywhite 1t w1s quite natural 
to usc his aim m the 10und-arm- 
bowlhlng, style Has throw in ficlding 
was very hkclusbowling Some said 
the same natural facility was truce of 
Redgatc—a hobit he dcrived from the 
use of the shuttle as a wcavcr—but, 
be that as 1t may, 1t was chiefly be- 
ciuse Lilly was a ve1y short man 
that his high bowlng so often went 
unquestioned 

But Lally could also bat—that 1s, 
when he liked it For, ‘when all 
the bowling was done, and his side 
in difficulhes, Lill},’ said Mr C 
Taylor, ‘has often surprised us with 
the stand he could make for the be- 
nefit of the score’ 

But nothing can convey so clear 
and vivid an impiccsion that cricket 
1s @ game suited to all sorts and 
sizes of men than the well-known 
picture of the All England Eleven, 
where Mynn looks as if he could put 
‘Wisden in his pocket, and where the 
impression with the unmuitiated 1s 
quite unavoidable, that if one-half 
the men are in their right place, the 
ar half must be a bad choice 1n- 
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As to age, 1t must never be forgot- 
ten that Wilham Clarke, the match- 
less slow bowler, was turned of fifty 
before he ever was known as a first- 
rate man. 

One word about Clarke and the 
old-fashioned underhand bowling. 

Clarke’s was the old underhand 
bowhng, and nothing else. Clarke 
told us that he learnt more from the 
celebrated Lambert, of Lord Frede- 
rick’s day, than from any other man. 
Lambert was a bowler to Clarke’s 
fancy. Of Warsop, a famous Not- 
tingham bowler of the same date, 
Clarke spoke quite as highly So 
Clarke was nothing more or Iess 
than a good specimen of the old 
underhand bowling come up agai. 

We are well aware men are un- 
willing to admit this. They talk of 
Clarke’s ‘ slows,’ and now ‘ slows’ 1s 
the name for almost all underhand 
bowhng—for Tinley’s or Mr. Vincent 
Walker’s, which will run down to the 
pavihon, if Longstop musses it, all 
the same. 

But, slow or not, Clarke used to 
exult m sending men back after their 
gloves; and, as he once said to us, 
‘It wants a certam pace to make a 
really good ball.’ 

The truth was that Clarke suc- 
ceeded by virtue of two things 1m his 
bowling. one of which he knew him- 
self, and the other of which we claim 
the credit of having told him; he 
never knew it before, though he 
caught at our explanation and ap- 
sot abaalaser it very fast, when we did 
tell him of it. 

1. What Clarke thought was, that 
it was entirely the pitch—the exact 
length — which did the muschief. 
This was a great pomt, no doubt, 
but not all. Else, how was 1t that 
he settled m five mmutes many a 
man who could play Lillywhite for 
half anhour? Still, the exact length 
according to the player’s deficiencies, 
besides varying the pace,and (which 
Clarke boasted he alone could do) 
without imd:icating the change by 
anything observable in his delivery, 
this alone were enough to dispose of 
most men, especially 1f we consider 
that Clarke had naturally a bias in 
his dehvery: he said ns elbow was 
bowed from an accident to his arm, 

and that if he bowled up to the pavi- 
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lion instead of down at Lord’s, the 
bias, from the slope of the ground, 
was too great to be useful. Now,a 
a bias with underhand bowhng, 1s 
more effective, because more insidi- 
ous, than with a high delivery; and 
if a man played ‘ fast-footed’ and 
forward, Clarke could bowl a ball 
that would miss his bat, or take the 
edge for the benefit of short slp. 

We once remember saying, ‘ How 
do you dispose of Mr. A.C. ?’ 

‘Nothing easier, sir I bowl him 
three balls to make him proud of his 
forward play, and then with the 
fourth I pitch shorter, twist, and 
catch him at the slip’ 

‘The way,’ said John Marshall, 
‘ Clarke has foretold me what chance 
he would give me at Cover, 1s among 
the marvels of the game’ 

Every cncketer knows that there 
1s a spot between the batsman and 
the bowler which, when the ball 
pitches on 1t, ‘ causes,’ as Mr. Felix 
said, ‘ the most mdescribable sensa- 
tions’ ‘ Every player knows that 
out of many good lengths he will 
have one far more perplexing than 
another. Now it was this very 
length that Clarke most cruelly 
would bowl—it was tlus very spot 
on which most mercilessly he would 
pitch ; and, though a man felt happy 
at having escaped the first ball of 
the sort, Clarke would soon see he did. 
not lke it, and that he winced under 
the operation , and, coolly remark- 
ing, ‘ We shall have a /accident, 
Muster Felix, I know we shall,’ he 
would repeat the dose, and generally 
with effect. ‘ In short, sir,’ said one 
man, 1n intense disgust, ‘ Clarke be- 
gan with establishing a raw— finding 
out a sore place—and after that he 
worked away most pitilessly till he 
brought me to gnef.,’ 

2. But what Clarke did not know 
fill we told him was, that the real 
difficulty lay in the curve. Men 
thought it was the tediously slow 
pace. Absurd! As if a slow ball 
were harder to see than a swift one. 
That it may be harder to judge be- 
cause you have a curve to allow for, 
is another matter. With a curve, 
till the ball begims to descend you 
cannot tell it will not go over your 
head ; again, the pitch can be nearer 
and the sight of the ball shorter. A 
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eurve never pitches as near as it 
appears to pitch Descending ma 
curve, the rise 1s m & curve—if you 
cut you may cut through it, if you 
Int across, you cannot be sure it will 
not also take the edge of jour bat 
and fly up Therefore, add the dif- 
ficulties of the parabola to the tact, 
and precision, and the bias of Cla1 he’s 
bowling, and no wonder he suc- 
ceeded with men of whom not one 
in a thousand ever thought of what 
we now explain, and which it 1s es- 
sential to know 

No doubt, when Clarke’s name 
was once up, the vcr) fear of him 
gave him no shght advantage 
‘While standing Pomt,’ sad Mr 
Felix, ‘I have seen 1 big strong, fellow 
at the wicket, the bot literally trem- 
bling m Ins hand  Iieally, I have 
quite felt for mony a man when 
Claihe was bowhne at him, and 
after bemg dodged and nonplussed, 
it seemcd, howevcr abstnd to saj so, 
quite a 1ehef to a min who had come 
out fo1 a day’s pleasure, to be put 
out of his misery " 

To Daniel] Day and Caffyn, Clarke 
once bowled sixty bills without a 
yun, but if he puvziecd Daniel 
when batting, he 1¢e11]3 taught him 
to bowl Tor one or two seasons 
Daniel Day’s bowhng was true 
enough to venture upon to ( lazhe’s 
fancy We mean, that no bowle. 
who does not bowl true can venture 
‘ to pitch well up,’ and to drive the 
batsman into forward play , because 
a leg ball pitched well up ought 
never to go unpunished But Day 
being sufficiently straight, Clarke 
bowled him in his All England 
Eleven dumng the whole of one 
season And his advice, or rather 
instructions, were these * Mind, 
Danil, whatever you do, that you 
never let any man play you back 
Most men are rather weak in their 
forward play, so that 1s the pomt 
on which to try them—and all men 
want time to see and think about 1+ 
after the ball has pitched, so that 
1s the very accommodation you must 
not let them have’ The consequence 
was that Daniel Day astonished him- 
self as well as others with the exe- 
cution of his bowling Would that 
we had a Clarke to teach the bowlers 


of the present day! For, now the 
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play is almost entrely bach, and 
over after over 18 bowled without 
any attempton the part of the bowle1 
to give a shorte: and a shorter sight 
of the ball tall the batsman 1s diiven 
on to forward play 

Players will tell you that the old 
style is replaccd by something bettc1 
m the way of forward play We 
have heard Paii say that the same 
lengths which Pilch and his cotem- 
poialies used to lay down before a 
torward bat, play e1s now would drive 
away for thiees and fours, and that 
therefoie bowle1s daze not bowl such 
lengths But he will allow us to 
say the thing 1s impossible to be 
done plajyei-hhe and safely That 
there 1s a way of hitting forward be- 
to1e the 11:8e of the ball 1s seen, and 
making guess hits—1isking a catch 
if the ball 11ses too much, and mnsking 
a wicket 1f it does not mso at all— 
we aic well awae This is th 
secret of Caffyn s biilhant hits—fo1, 
lnts between wind and wate, or that 
free swing of the bat which by good 
luck mects the ball sl aply sprnng- 
ing fiom the ground, looks very 
bulhbant But Lillywhite and Cob- 
bett would 1epceat the same ball, not 
at all discomaged by such hits as 
these We well remember Luilly- 
white exclaimime, ‘ If he can hit that, 
su, he can hit anjthing, but we'll 
try him again another pace , depend 
on it, that isnt the play to last’ 
‘Lhe ball repeated took the middle 
stump 

Onc reason for fo1waid play being 
1are 18, that m these 1mlway days 
the All England Elevens, who set 
the fashion, must adopt a style of 
play that will serve for all grounds, 
soft and hard, wet and dry, and heavy 
as well as hght Certamly, to vary 
your game according to the ground 
is not casy To play sometimes 
more back and sometimes more for- 
ward causcs conflicting habits There 
1s, therefore, the same reason agaist 
this double game that there 1s against 
‘gomg in to hit,’ namely, that to 
discriminate coolly and to restrain 
yourself 1s the difficulty , and though 
@ first-rate player should be able to 
go in safely, 1t does not suit the tem- 
per and the self-command of one man 
in a hundred 

But the chief reason that there 1s 
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#80 much back play is, that there is 
ively little spin, and conse- 
quently little iety, in modern 
bowling. The spin renders back 
play more hazardous; it also defies all 
guess hitting and swiping, instead 
of driving by the old and steady for- 
ward play. The bowlers play too 
many matches in these railway days, 
and are never quite fresh from the 
inning of the season to the end. 
indeed! Why, they pray for 
& wet day, and then are but too glad 
to go to ! And when a bowler 
is tired, his action is mechanical— 
there is hitle play or quiver of 
the wrist, and therefore no spim or 
‘ devil’ in the ball. The very un- 
oe of the same bowler 
on different days is all owing to this 
fact, that sometimes he is himself, 
and sometimes not— sometimes a 
mere dull bowling automaton, and 
sometimes ‘ every inch a man.’ 
Those who suppose that the bat- 
ting of the Siero day would have 
Int about the bowling of the past, 
must be pleased to tell us how it 1s 
that maiden overs last just as long 
as the bowling 1s true. Why, even 
on the Surrey ground, leve! as a 
bowling-green, Grundy, last year, 
being ‘well upon the mark,’ got 
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wickets for runs not worth scori 
ay, and two such men would tha 
day have put out one of the best 
Elevens of the season for fifty rans. 
With Lillywhite, two leg balls in a 
long innings was 8s many as you 
could expect ; whereas now you seo 
leg bits made or attempted nearly 
every Over-one, and 80: es nore! 

This overwork on the part of the 
bowlers, with sore feet and swollen 
legs, hardly fit to walk to their 
wicket, accounts for the long scores 
of last year. We say this advisedly, 
with all due allowance for the five- 
ton rollers that are now on every 
public ground. This we say on the 
authority of the best bowlers them- 
selves. The best bowlers, being 
engaged in the two All England 
Elevens, play two matches, that is, 
on an average, five days a week 
from the month of May till October, 
and are rattled hundreds of miles in 
railway trams by the way of rest. 
We would not deprive any country 
club of the honour of beating an All 
England Eleven when the e 18 
won; but we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that were those Elevens as 
fresh as those who play them, 16 
would make a difference sometimes 
of half the score. 


et 
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OUR RIVER HARVESTS. 





HATCHING-TRUUGHS DN GREENHOUSL. 


AN can endure many things. 
Incredible as the assertion may 
appear, civilized man is capable of 
maintainmg existence, though de- 
Selb of a town and country house, a 
at the O , three or four gigan- 
tic footmen, and a velvet-footed valet. 
Follow him downwards through all 
the phases of terrestrial conditions, 
and under all varieties of climate, 
and you shall find him by degrees 
casting off one garment after another, 
and one want after another, uniil the 
primitive savage stands before you, 
wholly without clothing, and almost 
without wants 
He needs no tailor to shelter him 
from the cold, for his body is‘ all 
face;’ and in particularly severe 
weather he clothes himself by the 
simple process of stripping the skin 
off some newly-slam animal and 
finging it over his shoulders. He 
needs no architect nor builder, no 
carpenter and no plumber to aid 
him in erecting his house, for the 
cleft of a rock, or a hole rudely 
seraped in a bank, is all the home 


that his magination can conceive or 
his needs ure. 

But, however widely different may 
be the polished exquisite of London 
society, and the rude savage of the 
antipodes, they both agree m one 
absolute want—namely, that they 
must eat or die, and if we trace 
effects to them causes, we shall find 
that our lamented friend Soyer was 
not very far wrong in considering 
the culmary art to be the mother of 
e1vilzation. 

As with individuals, so with na- 
faons, which, after all, are but the 
ageregates of individuals. As & ge- 
neral rule, a hungry man becomes 
uncivilized in proportion to his hun- 
ger, and his dimimished powers of 
argument are proverbial. FEiven the 
compulsory postponement of dinner 
for an hour or two has a mightily 
injurious effect on the best-tempered. 
of paige Berar nd may easily be 
imagmed in the primitive ages 
of society, where no one ever has 
any dinner, and is always waiting 
for his food, the general character 
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will be wolfish, anappish, teichy, 

and selfish. Food ivilizati 
by indis- 

soluble bands, and the first ity 


inasmuch as he thereby lowers him- 
self to the grade of a mere animal of 
chase, and 1s forced to give up all 
his finer faculties to the one task of 
ee eee ee ase 
© prosperity of every coun 

depends chiefly upon its supply of 
food, and a nation advances and re- 
cedes exactly in proportion to the 
quantity and cheapness of provisions. 

It is true that the present state of 
commerce enables nations to inter- 
change their commodities, and to 
su fy the non-harvesting lands 
with the food which they need but 
cannot raise. But there are many 
turns in the wheel of fortune which 
may cut off the supply, and which 
might deprive one nation of food 
just as another nation 18 ng rs of 
cotton. Beyond all value, therefore, 
is the power of bemg independent 
with regard to food; and the nation 
which can discover a fresh indigenous 
supply, has made no small step in 
her prosperity. 

e have long ago realized the 
value of the land as a food producer. 
The ancient forests are fallmg before 
the enclosure acts, hke grass before 
the mower’s ve: the wide — 
mons are gradually changmg in 
meadows and farm-yards; and their 
gold-blossomed furze bushes and 
purple heather are forced to make 
way for the less picturesque, but 
more valuable, corn and turnips; 
and even the very banks “ed ‘railway 
cuttings are economized by thrifty 
workmen, and yield their crops to 
the strong hand and skilful in. 
Chemical agriculture has now ad- 
vanced to the rank of an acknow- 
: science, and the most unpro- 

1g soil is rendered fertile by the 
addition of cartain elements 

ich the desired crop demands, but 
which the ground does not possess. 
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prosperity would be severe as the 
shattered credit of a bank to a trader 
who has intrusted a great part of 
lus capital to its keeping. 

We have still, however, another 
source of nati greatness—a very 
gold mine of wealth—requiring little 
outlay and less trouble. Our rivers 
bring riches to our very feet; and 
the golden sands of the Pactolus 
may be outshone in true value by 
the pebbly gravel, stony rocks, or 
shadowy of our English 
streams. The treasures of Calfor- 
ma and Austraha lay hidden in the 
rocks and sands for ages, trodden 
under foot by the heedless and igno- 
rant, and only revealing themselves 
to those who would work and think. 
In hke manner the treasures of our 
own streams sweep daily t our 
unsuspecting eyes, and will be given 
only to those who will take the 
trouble to learn about them and 
search for them. 

It 1s but lately that we have be- 
gun to think that good fish are really 
valuable articles, and to discover 
that the supply 1s annually decreas- 
ing. For s discovery we are 
chiefly indebted to the i piadrectona 
whose observant habits and watchful 
acuteness are invaluable aids to the 
cause of which we are about to treat. 
And, although m the few pages 
which can be given to an umportant 
subject, we shall treat of the rivers 
and their living treasures withoutany 
reference to mere sporting interests, 
the reader will of course understand 
that the interests of the nation and 
the sportsman are identical, and that 
in ing of the one, we necessarily 
include the other. 

For the last few years our river 
fisheries have been failing. There 
is no doubt of it. The sporting 
papers are full of complaints respect- 
ing the decrease in size and quahty 
pa bares river sane those of the ages 

being most conspicuous in 
respect. The complaints have waxed 
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louder and more frequent, until they 
have ceased to belong to the mere 
sportsman, have found their way 
into the general press, and become a 
question mg to the nation at 
large. Even the leviathan of the 
press has more than once taken up 
the subject, and drawn the public 
attention to the dismal fact. 

It is no light matter that all the 
best fish should be gradually extir- 
pated from our rivers; and the de- 
creasing numbers of the salmon 
alone afford grounds for just fears. 
The salmon ought to be as cheap as 
the herring, 1f not actually cheaper. 
It needs not to be brought from the 
sea at a vast expense of fishing-boats, 
nets, and all knnds of auxiliary ap- 
paratus, but, 1f properly managed, 
will bring itself to many an inland 
town, and need only the trouble of 
catching. 

There never was a more obli 
creature than the salmon. It 
provide for itself entirely. It wants 
no hurdles, no folds, and no food. 
Its habits are regular as clockwork. 
Given the young salmon, and you 
will know exactiy where he 1s, and 
what he 1s doing, on any day of the 
year. He grows out of his baby- 
clothes in the river, never stirrmg 
very far from his cradle; and then 
somewhere about his second May, 
he puts on his first suit of silvery 

es,and makes for the ocean. He 
ee ee the sea for : ae 
period, feeding voraciously on the 
rich banquet which the salt waters 
produce; he gets himself into admir- 
able condition, becomes as fat as a 
pig and as firm as a turkey; and 
when he is quite fit to be eaten, back 
he swims to his native river, and 
comes to be killed with the proverbial 
docility of Mrs. Dilly’s ducks, weigh- 
ing as many pounds on his return 
as he weighed ounces on his de- 


His flesh is very digestible, won- 
derfully nutritious, more so indeed 
than that of most fish, and its only 
fault is its luscious richness. It can 
be eaten fresh, pickled, or dried ; 
ai in the prea case can 

or years in perfectly 

eondition. And, as the salmon 
himself, the cost of his main- 
tenance is ni/,and the only expenses 
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connected with the culture of this 
noble fish are the salaries which 
must be paid to the water police 
The salmon ought never to have 
occupied the position which 1t now 
holds, namely, a dainty te the 
tables of the affluent. © poor 
man ought to have his salmon as 
well as the rich; and if the newly- 
born science of pisciculture should 
prosper, a few years will see the 
bourer or the mechanic purchasing 
his salmon as freely as he now pur- 
chases his herring or periwinkles. 
There was once a time when this 
splendid fish was so plentiful in the 
Britash rivers, that apprentices were 
accustomed to stipulate with their 
masters not to be fed on salmon 
more than four days in the week; 
and though we cannot hope to restore 
the fish in such plenty as is indi- 
cated by that arrangement, there is 
every hope of bringing them back to 
the rivers which they have deserted, 
and retaining them m those out of 
which they are now rapidly disap- 


pearing. 

The first step is evidently to find 
out the causes which drive them out 
of our streams, and try to rectify 
them; for 1t1s clear that to stock a 
Yiver with salmon would be an 
useless expenditure of time and 
trouble, when every fish is sure to 
be Inlled before it 18 as big as a 
sprat. 

Perhaps there is no fish so sys- 
tematically persecuted as the salmon ; 
and when all the circumstances are 
reviewed, it is really a wonder that 
a single salmon ever attains 1ts fall 
size. From the time when the un- 
hatched egg is deposited in the 
river to the time when the fish re- 
turns to fulfil its great office, every 
yard of water contairs a foe, and 
every mile of river conceals a trap. 
The eggs are surreptitiously taken by 

hing anglers, and used as bait 

or other fishes, and the young fry 

when hatched, and just able to 

by various finmy dopredators sad 

‘v ous rs and 
water fowl of different kinds. 

But, pu amide these natural 
enemies, w , after all, only pre- 
serve the due balance of nature, the 
artificial with which the 
fish meet are numerous and fatal to a 
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degree. These impediments may be 
divided into two classes——the fixed 
and the moveable. The latter term 
includes spears, or leisters—terrible 
instruments, like Neptune’s trident, 
on whose barbed prongs the salmon 
is impaled as it lies on the bed of the 
river—and nets of all kinds, inge- 
niously made so as to sweep the 
whole breadth of the stream, and to 
entangle even fishes of a few inches 


in length. 

As to the fixed impediments, their 
name and structure 1s legion. ‘ Weirs,’ 
or barriers, are made of timber, or 
even faggots, and so constructed as 
to intercept almost every fish as it 
tries to make its way along the 
stream. ‘A Devonshire faggot weir,’ 
writes a correspondent of the ‘ Field’ 
newspaper, ‘ for thorough impassa- 
bility, in some ninety-five data « out 
of every hundred, almost baffles 
description : extending the whole 
breadth of the river,s , raddled, 
stumped, and twisted, leaving out 
long bushy ends down stream, par- 
tally filled up with large stones, often 
some ten or fifteen feet wide at the 
top—is so admurably constructed for 
stopping even a minnow, that the 
whole stream drains and percolates 
through this mass of bushes In 
many places a London lady could, 
with little trouble, walk over dry 
shod.’ Paps same beoncni after ee 
ing on the many im ents p 
in the way of these migratory fish, 
proceeds to remark that m hot wea- 
ther, and after a dry spring, the 
young salmon perish in vast quan- 
tities while trying to force their way 
through the mazes of the brushwood, 
and taint the air around with their 


bodies. 

Water-mills are notoriously em- 
ployed for the illegal capture and 
destruction of the salmon, both in 
its early and during the fence 
months ; and the destruction of ‘ foul’ 
fish, as they are then called, is almost 
beyond belief. 

tis true that the fish when foul 
acquire & peculiarly unpleasant taste, 
the flesh loses all its firmness, be- 
comes loose and flabby, and gives 
forth a very unpleasant odour. <A 
Seotch peasant will have nothing to 
do with the foul fish, as far as eating 
it goes; but the French have an 
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scoordingly pay high prices tor ‘the 
acco y prices 
wrorthiees x rticle. The natural con- 
sequence is, that many tons weight 
of fou] salmon are illegally captured 
and sent to France, where they ap~ 
pear on the tables of the bons vivants, 
and are lauded to the skies by the 
guests, their chief value consisting 
in the fact that they are brought all 
the way over the sea, and cost much 
money. 

It 1s true that a penalty is af- 
tached to the act of killing foul or 
unseasonable fish, and now that a 
new act on the subject has passed 
through Parliament, the fish may 
stand a better chance of attaining 
their full growth. But it is useless 
to affix a small or even a moderate 
penalty to the trangression of this 
law, as 1ts infraction 1s so profitable 
that the offender will compound for 
a dozen detections, provided that he 
succeeds once in capturing and sell- 
ing the illegal booty. If a man can 
make between three and four hun- 
dred eh eo by one capture, he 
cares little for a few fines ofa pound 
or two each 

Mutual jealousies of neighbouring 
proprietors cause the destruction of 
young salmon in vast quantities, each 
owner bemg anxious to secure the 
fish while he has the chance of doing 
so, and bemg un to allow his 
neighbour the benefit of the fish 
which pass through his waters. 
Each goes upon the argument that 
if he, Mr A., does not catch the 
young salmon, Mr B. or Mr.C. will 
be sure to do so, and as the little 
fish are better eating than trout, he 
may as well obtam the benefit of 
them while he can. It will be seen 
therefore, that supposing the stream 
to belong to twenty proprietors, 
and that nineteen of them agree to 
permit the salmon a free passage 
through their domains, the recalci- 
trant twentieth may neutrahze all 
their efforts, and, by fixing weirs and. 
using nets, may mtercept every fish 


There is another reason why the 
salmon is driven away from many 
rivers in which it was formerly plen- 
taful, namely, the polluted state of 
the water. enjoys an 
unenviable pre-eminence in foulness ; 
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and though the last two or three 
years have seen a slight improve- 
asiaal - acyaryred - is quite im- 
possi predic @ recurrence 
of the pestilential odours of 1857-8 
may not happen in any summer. 
Even the famed waters of Marseilles 
harbour, which are said to be ex- 
tremely valuable to mariners be- 
cause they kill even the barnacles 
that adhere to ships, and the mol- 
luses that bore mto timber, can 
hardly be more detestable than the 
once silver Thames on one of its bad 
days. No fish can be expected to 
hve under such hormd conditions ; 
and though a salmon will endure 
much in its instimctive desire to 
ascend the stream, it cannot pass 
through such a hornble element m 
safety. 

There are, it is true, some rivers 
where the water is quite as nauseous 
as that of the Thames, and which 
are yet ascended by the salmon. But, 
in these cases, the extent of foul 
water 18 comparatively small, and 
the fish 1s enabled to pass through 
1t at a single run, whereas the length 
of polluted water m the Thames is 
so great, that the salmon would be 
forced to rest for a day or two before 
it could gain the comparatively 
sweet waters of the upper river 

Recentimprovements in the drain- 
age may, however, have a beneficial 
effect upon the Thames; and if the 
waters can be rendered sweet enough 
for the salmon to live in, and kept 
clear of nets and weirs, we may look 
forward with some hope of success 
to the reappearance of this noble fish 
in our nobie river. 

Now let us glance at the means 
by which it 1s hoped to restore the 
salmon and other fish to the waters 
whence they have been extirpated. 

‘The early hfe of all fish 1s most 
precarious, and from the time that 
the eggs are first d ited m the 
river to the time w the little 
creature is sufficiently strong of fin 
to take care of itself, a host of 
ag ag iat it, and its chance 
oO is scarcely more promising 
than that of a tender little lamb 
among @ flock of wolves. What 
with creatures that eat the spawn, 
creatures that devour the fry, and 
infernal engines that destroy the 
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growing fish, not one-hundredth part 
attain even to their white smol: 
robes, and not a thousandth part 
reach matumnty. 

Many persons, even those who 
have taken a personal interest mn the 
advancement of this new science, 
have an idea that the object of a 
pisciculturist is simular to that of a 
game preserver, namely, to furnish 
anglers with sport in rivers whence 
the fish had been driven, or in which 
they had never taken up their abode. 
It will, however, be shown, in the 
course of the following pages, that 
the question is one of national im- 
portance, involving the supply of 
food to the masses, and not intended 
etd to furnish amusement to the 
ew. 

The first pomt in the rearing of 
fish 18 evidently to shield the eggs 
and fry from all ther preliminary 
danger, and to keep them m some 
place of safety until they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves. 
The only method of accomphshng 
this p 1s evidently that the 
place where the little creatures a 
through their first stages of develop- 
ment shall be exther wholly separated. 
from the river, or so carefully fenced 
off by close wires, that the predatory 
fish and other foes shall not be able 
to gain admission. 

Several modes of isolation have 
been invented and worked with suc- 
cess; and the public are already 
famihar with the names of Stormont- 
field and other places where the 
breeding of fish has been tned. It 
is not needful, however, to go so far 
from home for such ents, as 
an estabhshment which has lately 
been mentioned in many of the daily 

pers 1s in full operation near the 
bani of the Thames, under the 
superintendence of S. Ponder, Esq., 
of Hampton, who has erected and 
still maintains the greater part at his 
own . This, although on a 
small scale, is marvellously success- 
ful, and is capable of producing 
nearly one hundred thousand fish 
annually. 

The process is as follows :— 

‘Withm a moderately-sized green- 
house have been erected a series of 
troughs formed of slate, and arranged 
one above the other like so many 
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slairs, Each trough is three fect in 
length, seven inches in width, and 
five in is found, how- 


placed a layer of moderately fine 
gravel, about two inches in 
and stones are stuck into the 

vel at intervals of an inch or two. 
Fhe gravel and stones have been 
previously boiled and washed, in 
order to destroy all traces of decay- 
ing animal matter which might taint 
the water, all sauete Spegr nig ett 

ight injure the eggs or fry, and a 
comfervord growths which might 
choke up the stream and interfere 
with the wellbeing of the young 
fishes. 

Above these troughs is placed a 
large tank holding about two hun- 
dred lons of water, which is con- 
ducted to the upper trough by means 
of a pipe and stopcock. At alternate 
ends of each trough is placed a short 
pipe which conveys the water from 
one to the other, and m consequence 
of their alternate arrangement com- 
pels the water to traverse the entire 
surface of the gravel. ; 

The eggs are carefully laid upon 
the gravel so as to lodge in it8 inter- 
stices, each trough containing three 
thousand ova. As, therefore, the per- 
cen of unhatched eggs is ex- 


tremely trifling when they are in 
proper condition, this single set of 
troughs can turn out about thirty 
thousand young fish at a single 
hatching. 
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pa are covered with 
olilows, much resembling the little 
its in a ‘solitaire’ board: a small 


is intended to hold one egg, so that 
the tedious process of counting the 
ova is no longer required. 

When the eggs are properly ar- 
ranged, the water is itted to 
flow very gently over them, and its 
force is gradually increased until it 
aiallow sipping part of tie sivars 
shallow ripp of the 
where the fish generally lays its 
eggs, and the motion of which seems 
to be essential to the hatching of 
the egg. The stream is about one 
mnch in depth. 

One great advantage of this plan 
is, that the eggs and young are always 
kept in view, and are at a convenient 
height from the ground, so that they 
can be watched with a lens through 
the crystalline water, and their 
changes noted from day to day. 

Another estabhshment is placed 
in the open air, not very far from 
the banks of the Thames. This con- 
sists of a series of flat troughs made 
of elm, and m ing four feet im 
length, fifteen inches in width, and 
eight in depth. These troughs or 
boxes are ed with gravel and 
stones, as has already been men- 
tioned : they are set end to end, and 
water flows continually through 
them from a little sprmg which has 
been ingeniously diverted in the pro- 
per direction. 

The eggs are placed in the upper 
boxes, covered with coarse gravel, 
and the water suffered to flow gently 
over them, until they are hatched, 
an event which usually takes place 
in sixty or seventy days. The tem- 
perature of the water has, however, 
much to do with the time occupied 
in hatchmg. In this establishment, 
where the water is kept at a tolerably 
uniform temperature of 45° Fahr., 
the commencement of the process is 
visible in -five days, the action 
of the heart g perceptible even 
to the naked eye, and a most beauti- 
fal object under the microscope. 

When first hatched, the young fish 
is a most curious little object, having 
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visible when immersed, and bearing 
the egg attached to its 
This egg vemele is of a 








bright reddish orange colour, tra- 
versed by the minutest imagmable 
vessels of bright scarlet, and remains 
visible for about seven weeks AS 
long as the hittle creature retams 
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this vesicle it needs no food, and 
takes no trouble about feeding until 
it has lived for seven or eight weeks, 
when the i seule vesicle is ab- 
sorbed into the body, and the fish is 
then thrown on its own energies for 
subsistence. 

Now comes a critical time in the 
life of a fish, and one where many 
piscicultunsts have failed. What is 
the little creature to eat, and how is 
it to obtain 1ts food? Liver, dried 
and reduced to powder, is held in 
some estimation, and so are little 
worms and caddis chopped very fine. 
Stale bread grated into a fine pow 
der 1s another useful kmd of food. 
But 1t often happens that the httle 
fishes are so delighted with the un- 





OPEN-AIR TROUGHS, 


accustomed gratification, that 

continue to gorge ves until 
they die of very replehen. Some- 
times the piscicalturist who has suc- 


ceeded in hatching the under 
cover, forgets that his little favour- 
ites must needs eat, them 


with no food, and so lets them pensh 
of slow starvation after the support~ 
VOL. I1.—NO. VIL. 


ing ‘vesicle has been compiefaly ab- 
sorbed 


Practically, it has been found that 
the combination of the slate troughs 
within the house, and the wooden 
ee ee ee oe beet 
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the perfect shape and in to feel 
the want of food. This they 
will then find for themselves. The 


tings orated zinc form an 
Hipasnablo obstacle to the escape of 
the young fish or the entrance of 
obnoxious intruders, while covers 
of the same substance are fast- 


the water; and 
, that the inmates should 


irds, kingfishers ially, ‘who 
would hold high revel over so plen- 
tiful and delicate a banquet. 

When the fry have attained a 
moderate size, they are removed 
from the lowest box, placed in a 
proper water vessel, and transferred 
to a boat. The owner rows gently 
about the river, and ver he 
sees & fz 
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: them into the 

note ia fol- 

lowed because it is found that whea- 
ever the little fish are thrown into 
the water wholesale, the larger fiver 
fish make a t feast on their 
little visitors, fiercely at the 
crowd, and more than decimate their 
ranks before they can conceal them- 
selves, their very numbers prevent- 
er a instinct urges them to 


seek. 
They are very pretty, these little 
fish, and even in their very young 
days possess sufficient individuality 
to mark each species. The young 
salmon fry, for example, are rather 
long and slender in proportion to 
their width, and their hue 1s ruddy 
brown, barred with dark patches on 
the sides. The young trout are 
shorter, thick and dark, and the 
barred surface is perfectly conspicu- 

ous even when the hittle crea 
do not measure one inch in length. 
The char are light gray above and 
silvery white beneath, and have a 
i action, flashing 


rocket, and just turning on the side 
so as to suffer a mivery gleam to 
appear for a moment and then 
vanish 


The eggs are delicate globular 
bodies, varying in size according to 
the species of fish from which they 
come. Those of the salmon are 
about the size of sweet peas, and 
the aig healthy, and vivified 
egg a peculiar translucency, 
with pmk or ruddy reflections as 
the light passes through its sub- 


As the eggs approach maturity 
the blood-red hue deepens, and 
when the little fish makes its esca 
from the imprisoning envelope 
egg vesicle retains its warm hue. 
Indeed, 1t is only by this vesicle that 
the  olageriae of the very young fish 
can detected as they lic among 
the stones, the delicate ios being 
of such pra transparency that 
they would escape observation but 
for the ruddy hue of the ege vesicle 
which is attached to them. 

Should the egg be unfortunate, 
and its vital principle escape, the 
fatal result may be at once wit 
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by the change of bspect, a gradually 
i ing opacity spreading through 
the w substance, and the egg 

ing exactly like a boy’s ‘ alley 
taw’ seen the end 
of a telescope. degrees a kind 


wu the egg, and it is soon 
ida Rod with this growth to such 
an extent that it becomes as large as 
a moderately-sized gooseberry. All 
such eggs must be removed from 
the water, or they would otherwise 
taint its purity ; and as the increased 
bulk renders them lghter than the 
element in which they he, they float 
to the surface and are readily de- 


Whether the eggs are hatched 
sooner mm. the artificially made gravel 
beds of the troughs than in the na- 
tural vel of the river is not very 
clear, but 1t is certain that even in 
the open-air boxes, where all con- 
ditions are apparently identical, the 
salmon eggs are hatched im httle 
more than half the tame which the 

ity of books mention as neces- 
sary for that operation. It 1s hardly 
needful to say that the rapidity of 
hatching is an important element m 
pisciculture, and that the breeding 
spperatus is rendered more valuable 
in proportion to the number of hatch- 
ings of different fish 1t can turn out 
in a season. After each hatchmg it 
is as well to remove the gravel, wash. 
the troughs thoroughly, and not to 
replace the stones and gravel until 
they have again been submitted to 
the ordeal of boiling water. 

The question of mixed or hybrid 
breeds is now attracting consider- 
able attention, and many thoughtful 
inquirers are endeavouring to pro- 
Srecpriaing aaciculacien proauce 
enterprising agri i uce 
breeds of cattle. It seems to have 
been tolerably well proved that with 
trout the surest method of obtaming 
the heaviest and finest fish is to 
introduce continual additions of new 
blood into the establishment, so that 
the dwindimng which gene- 
rally happens w the ‘in and m’ 
1s eo ae may be obviated, 
and a fine healthy offspring be 
the regulf. 


Some ecxperimentalists have mooted 
another question, namely, the possi~ 
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bility of crossing the sahmnon with 
some other fish, 80 that the offspri 
may retain the size, flavour, and 
beauty of hips orgy on, ha the 
cated. do not think, however, 
that any such attempt can be suc- 
cessful. = all ana i eta Nee 
breeding the results prove it is 
alwa ble to introduce an 
instanct, but that to eradicate one is 
a task almost if not quite impos- 
sible. The outward form may be 
alterable to any extent, but the in- 
ward character will remain. 

In the greyhound, for example, 
when the breed was found to gain 
speed at the expense of courage and 
endurance, reling ing their quarry 
at the first check, a cross of the bull- 
dog was introduced. In a few gene- 
rahons the clumsy head and short 
hmbs of the bulldog were eradicated, 
but the mdomutable courage and 
tireless perseverance have remained, 
and the result 1s the present breed of 
greyhounds, which will not only run 
hke the wind, but are marvell 
enduring, and when they have once 
been set on the track will continue 
the chase until they drop from 
fatigue, or even die on the spot. 
Taking these and other similar ex- 
amples imto consideration, I cannot 
but think that the result of crossing 
the migratory salmon with some 
stationary species would have pre- 


asely the opposite effect to the 
intentions of the pisciculturist, and 
that, instead of g the migrator 


stay at home, the cross would only 
send the non-migrator off to sea. 
Moreover, to obtam a hybrid by 
means of crossing two distinct spe- 
cies of fish is a very different busi- 
ness from getting a mixed breed of 
varieties belonging to the same spe- 
cies of, cattle. And although it is 
true that even in the wide seas spe- 
cimens are now and then canght 
which possess the characteristics 
two separate species in such equal 
proportions that they cannot be 
referred with certainty to either, yet 
these exceptional cases prove little 
but a fact already known; and 
mule fishes can be obtained, they 
to demonstrates = — - 
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We have said a 3ct with 
respect to the means by which the 
eggs are obtamed by the piscicul- 
turist Jt in, of course, necessary 
to bé perfectly surc of their genuinc- 
ness, and the only method by which 
this question can be dceided with 
absolute certainty » to procure them 
from thc parent firh 

Nothing 18 sunpler than this pio- 
css At the spawnmy tuuc, just 
when she 1s about to deposit he 
eggs, the female fish 1s put ito 1 
tub with watcr, and by a littl arts 
fiaal ud the whole of the ches o1 
‘hard rac, arc s00n Lud am the tul 
Tho fish 1, then rclcancd, and sul- 
fered to 1cturn to het native 11502 
A malo fish of the same specics is 
then put into the same vessel, and 
some of the mult, or ‘soft 10e,’ 15 
de ted m a sumiular minne: He 
is then set at hbert), and the wote 
stirred about fo. aicw inimutes, when 
it becomes cloudy, as 1f nulk had 
been poured in it, but soon 1egains 
its former clarnuss The cggs ne 
then mused with hicsh wata, and 
are fit to be put into the trough 

Indecd, the whole process of hatch- 
ing tho fish 16 so smmplie and csv 
that if may be ielueved with 1 
flower-pot and a w vicung-can, md 
conductd on a di wing-1v0in table 
Any onc can do it, and 16 15 10211) so 
elegant and intcrestmg a piocess 
that 1 mav possibly become as 
fashionable as the fermencs and 
aquazia of the picscut day 

Vivihed eggs cm now be 2ecadily 
procured fiom many pai ts of England 
and some portaons of the Contancnt 
For the httle establishment alicady 
meationed the cggs of trout have 
been brought from the Teste and 
Bourne in Ham , from the Colne 
in Herts, and the Wandle in Suniey 
Salmon ova have been obtained fiom 
several parts of Ireland, as well as 
from the Rhine, the char have come 
fhom Geneva, and the grayling been 
taken from several British mvers 
where this delicate and beautful 
fish survives #8 can be safely 
conveyed, if packed carefully in wet 
moss and placed mn wooden boxes 

it will always be found advisable 
to make provision in various parts of 
the river which 1s intended ta be the 
future residence of the young fish, 
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not only foi thea yjouthful, but 
their adult state Several fish, such 
as trout, pass solitary hives, each 
choosing son particular haunt, and 
only changing its residence when 
it has outgrown its home or can 
oust a weaker fish from some com- 
turtable nook 

Thc trout loves to Le under the 
sheltcz of large stones, and if a good 
irtifica al place of 1cfuge can be made, 
the best fish alc sure to come and 
tale possession of 1t Perhaps the 
vary best substance for this purpose 
ws the senua-vitnhed brick which 1% 
{ und in kilns after the burmng, and 
wluch gocs by the name of brnck- 
burrs This substance 15 m rather 
large masses, very iriegular, and 
not only affords a2 home which no 
scnsible trout will despise, but 1s an 
cffcctual bar1ie1 to the use of the 
net, sciving, the same pulpose m 
the 11vc1 as ‘bushing’ m the open 
ficids 

IKucdmg the trout 1s also useful, 
foi 1t tcaches the fish to rcmaim near 
ihe saane spot, and has a marvellous 
cffuct towards ncicasing its growth 
Scarecly any cicature, and certamly 
no fish 1¢0p1}8 care and good feeding 
bette: than the trout, two pounds 
having been added to the weight of 
i fish dmmg a singl summe. 
When the tiout attams a modciate 
size it will cat ai] lands of animal 
substance thou,zh it has a predilec- 
tion for the great dew-worms that 
are found at mght on the giass or 
g1211¢1 walks 

These great, fat, and wary crea- 
tures can be caught plentfully by 
seuching for them at night by the 
aid of + bull s-eye lantern, only the 
step of the hunter must be ve1y 
quet is they are apt to slip bach 
into their holes 1f alarmed Should 
they not come readily to the surface, 
they may usually be induced to do so 
by driving the prongs of a garden- 
fork into the ground and working it 
about so as to shake the earth 
a1ound, and if they still should be 
obduiate, they may be brought to 
light by pourmg over the ground 
some water m which a very hitile 
ammonia has been dissolved 

Not only the river fishes, but those 
of the salt water can be reared from 
the earhest stages, and kept m ponds 
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and fattened just like chickens, only 
with much less trouble and ie ess 
Even the flat fishes are capable of 
bemg thus fattened, and become 
wonderfully thick m bods and firm 
m flesh so that thar weight 15 really 
astonishing when 1¢ 1s compaicd with 
then length The tood which they 
require 15 of the cheapest hind, and 
the tattened fish can be soki tor so 
high a price as to 1ende1 the specu- 
lation cxtiemely 1emuncrative 

A few lincs must be given to the 
machine m whih tsh cm be con- 
veved for @iert distances without 
sufformpe damage o1 porushing fot 
wantof an It consists iw mow he 
secn from the ucompanyme ilus- 
fhation, of a syuired metal box 
closed above with 1 cover of per- 
fox ited vines Lhe box is not nearly 
filled with water so that ther 1s 
httl fear of the contents bems 
splashed out by the shulung mci- 
dent to all tiavalimg = Lhe fish 
congregate 1t the bottom, and would 
soon ¢«xhaust the an contamcd m 
the water wore it not 1cnewed by 
altificial means 
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In one corner of the box 1s placed 
a forcing-pump, neatly fitted up 
with appropnate valves, and com- 
municating with a tube which passes 
down the corner and crosses the 
bottom The lower portion of the 
tube 1s pierced with holes hke those 
of a watermg-cart, and the pump is 
so arranged that at each stroke 
atmospheric air 1s driven through ” 
the tube and bubbles upwards 
through the water, vivifymg the 
exhausted lhquid im its progress 
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Iattle trouble is expended on the 
process, as half a dozen strokes only 
are needed at a time, and the pump 
is so hightly constructed that a child 
ean work it 

The reader will observe that therc 
18 not the least mystery or even dif- 
fheulty about the process, and that 
any one who can obtain a supply 
of water 1s able to hatch and reat 
young fish until they ae old enough 
to put into a2iver Should the fish 
be of the non-nueratory kind they 
my be placed m a pond, where 
they will grow with gmieat rapidity, 
and aie always at hind when 
mcded In one pond which had 
becn thus stockcd, and was netted 
thice jcars aftcx the tmy mmates 
were adimitted, no less than eight 
thousand pounds weight of fish 
woe captured by a sinele sweep ot 
the net ‘This pond was near Mont- 
mul, im the department of the 
Munc, and 15 now unfortunately 
clewed of fish, the proprietor having 
detei mined on fillmg it up and usmg 
the giound for agncultural pur- 

Ses 

It 1s rather 1emarkable that the 
Clunese, who seem from {2me imme- 
mon il to have known the rudiments 
of almost eve1y science, and never 
to have advanced beyond them, are 
well acquainted with the principles 
of pisciculture, and have carried out 
the scicnce to a greater extent than 
is usual with that thnfty and omni- 
vorous nation, except when a supply 
ot food 13 m question They have 
even discovered that when the little 
fishes have absorbed the egg ve- 
sicles, and are beginning to need 
food which cannot be supplied m 
the natural manner by casual in- 
sects and aquatic ammatlcules, the 
best way to feed them 1s to beat up 
the yolk of an egg and pour 1t mto 
the water, thus furnshng them 
with a kind of diet that requires no 
tiouble to procure, bemg carried 
into their tiny mouths by the mere 
action of the water , and which 1s ana- 
logous to the nutmment contained in 
the vesicle from which they had 
previously drawn their support 

It 1s of course umpossible, in the 
limited space which can be allotted 
to a smgie subject m the pages of a 
magazine, to give more than a super- 
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ficial sketch of the processes em- 
ployed in pisciculture, and a bnef 
notice of the benefits which are likely 
to accrue to a nation which rightly 
practises the art. 

In this country, where so much is 
left to individual enterprise, and so 
little is intrusted to centralization, it 
is scarcely to be cxpected that the 
Government will take up the ques- 
tion. Therefore, although the sub- 
ject is really one of national impor- 
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tance, it must rest on its own money- 
producing merits like any other kind 
of merchandize; and all that can be 
at present done by the press 1s to 
show the ease with which a fish- 
hatching apparatus can be esta- 
blished, the very little capital which 
is sunk in its erection and manage- 
ment, and the very large return 
which is made in proportion to the 
sums invested therein. 
J. G. W. 


THE STREET SINGER. 


‘Ecco! Paurora d’un giorno glorioso.” 
‘Lo! it breaks, the glorious day.” 


NKNOWN, uncared for, perhaps unnoticed too, 
But for her voice, which scarce could fail to sue 

Some hstener by the way ; 

She glances upward, smgs as she goes by, 

And breathes the humud air; and oft doth sigh 

It should be so unlike her native sky, 
In bright Itahan day, 
When first she heard the lay, 

‘Ecco! Vaurora d’un giorno giorioso.’ 


And thus obey her will, those weary feet, 
Through smoky alley, lane, or dismal street 


read step by step along. 
Not one she knows, scarce one would question ‘ where 


Her rightful home, or why she strolleth there. 

Tho language of her voice 1s sweet and rare ; 
Unknown to that rough throng, 
Who listen to her song, 

‘Ecco! Vaurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 


But one from her own land 1m sickness les 
In some dim attic near; and ere he dies 

Is roused by words hke these. 
Of youth and of a far-off land he dreams, 
The past by some sweet charm and future seems 
Enwoven in one blaze of glorious gleams 

Of joy; hke lght he sees, 

ing with peace and ease, 

‘Ecco! Vaurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 


That voice, an angel to his trancéd sight 


Ghdes o’er a vista of ethereal hgeht 
Far in the haghts above ; 


‘Who, sin 


ging, scatters flowers to mark the way, 


Such gorgeous hues as vie each rambow ray, 
And bids him follow to the gate of day. 

To Paradise above, 

Directs that voice of love, 
* Ecco! Paurora d’un giorno glorioso.’ 
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Strange melodies from thence now reach his ear, 
Whence m yon hght majestic steps appear, 
Dazzhng as crystalled snow 
Down comes to meet him by that radiant shore 
E’en one he loved yet thought to meet no moe, 
Who, smiling, said, ‘We dieamed that hfe was o’er. 
But, ah! it was not so, 
"Twas but the end of woe, 
Eceo' aurora d’un giorno glorioso ’ 


‘And does this day of joy then dawn on me? 
What is this hght? I must amse and see 
What does this voice declare ”’ 
And hst’nmg thus to catch the distant strain 
He falls asleep, ne’er there to wake agai, 
And soon no sound of charméd words remam 
The intervening air 
Has ceased to brmg them there, 
‘Ecco! Vaurora d’un giorno glonoso’ 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HOTEL DE L’ORME. 


HE little town of St. Bignold 
‘was in a ferment when, early mn 
the forenoon of the 8th of October, 
18x2, a report rang through it that 
a murder had been committed 
‘within its walls. Such a thing had 
not been heard of for years; not, at 
all events, smce the Comte de 
YOrmes marnage with the black- 
eyed daughter of Lopez, the moncy- 
lender—the event trom which all 
the late groat occurrences at St 
Bignold were datedi—and strangely 
enough the victim of the atrocious 
deed was Madame de Orme herself. 
Every one at St Bignold knew 
how 111 that unequal marriage had 
turned out, indecd, could it be 
otherwise, when 1t was only for her 
wealth that the young handsome 
comte had sold Inmself to the high- 
tempered, jealous heiress? Yet at 
the time all had admued his self- 
sacrifice, for 1t was well known that 
it was made not for his own sake 
alone, but for that of his orphan 
sisters and brother, who without it 
had been left porfionliess and unedu- 
cated For them he sacrificed his 
liberty, for them he bound himself 
for hfe to one whose golden attrac- 
tions far exceeded those of her 
person, and whose pride, self-will, 
and jealousy, rendered the firat five 
years their marriage one long- 
continued succession of disputes and 
discomforts. At the end of that 
tame old Lopez died; and soon after- 
wards it was announced that the 
Comte de l’Orme had volunteered for 
the Russian campaign 
No one was astonished, and all 
were rejoiced to learn that he had dis- 
covered so glorious and exemplary a 
means of escaping from the thral- 
dom m which he had hitherto been 
held; but they were amazed, m- 
deed, when a week or two after his 
departure the comtesse broke up 
her establishment at the castle, and 
removed to the strange old house at 
St. Bignold, bequeathed to her by 
her father 
The reasons for this change 114 was 
difficult to discover, and no one had 


anght to question them. Yet, the 
*‘ Hotel de POrme,’ as the neighbours 
had nicknamed old Lopez’s dwell- 
ing-place on his daughter’s mar- 
l1lage, was not the place hkely to be 
selected as the abode of a woman so 
proud of her rank, and so resolute 
in resisting the shghtest approach 
to famblanty from any one she 
close to consider her inferior 

It 1s true that the comtesse had 
had the original entrance to the house 
built up, and a new approach made to 
it through a cul-de-sac opening 
almost directly into the better part 
of the town, and probably she 
imagined that by this precaution she 
had acquired an aristocratic retire- 
ment for her mansion, which cer- 
tainly boasted of some apartments 
of good size But to one really 
alive to the bienséances of bfe the 
situation of the house would have 
caused incessant annoyance, for the 
original front abutted on one of the 
worst streets of St Buignold, in- 
habated by the very poorest of tho 
people, whose windows completely 
commanded those of the hotel. 
One often sees such strects as the 
Rue Syrivame in ancient walled 
towns, where the contracted space 
obliged the architects to make height 
take the place of breadth, where the 
gabled heuses nse to an immense 
height, and each story overhangs 
the one beneath, until the upper- 
most ones almest meet in the centre, 
leaving betweem scarce one narrow 
strip of sky, amd entrely shutting 
out the rays of the joyful, health- 
giving sun. Seaeh was the case im 
the Rue Sylvamme; and of course the 
Hotel de ’Q@rme was as dark and 
dismal as pesmble, m spite of its 
carved windows and the really ele- 
gant balustrades which ran along 
the narrow ledge of the third floor, 
where madame’s principal apart- 
ments were situated The furniture 
and establishment of the hotel were 
more in keepmg with the situation 
of the house than the rank of its 
owner. The ground floor was let 
off to a shoemaker, whose wife took 
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charge of the a ent above m 
which Madame de ]’Orme received 
the very few persons who visited her 
on busmess affairs — visitors of 
fmendship there never were A few 
stiff-bached cLairs and spide1-legged 
tables, with one or two tiny squares 
of carpet in the midst of the highly- 
waxed floors, composed the furniture 
of these desolate-looking rooms, nor 
was the private apartment of ma- 
dame much more luxunously fur- 
mished, except m one respect, and 
that oddly enough was m muo1! 
The whole chamber seemed lmed 
with them Tun where you would 
your own face and hgure met you1 
gave, and the 100m seemed 
filled to suffocation with the 1¢- 
flected reflections of it On a 
stranger the effect at first was vely 

He seemed to find him- 
self in a crowded 100m, and a mo- 
ment or two elapsed ere he dis- 
covered that the ideal crowd was 
formed of repeated mages of himself 
There were, however, no strangeis 
admitted there durmg Madame de 
VYOrme’s hfe Atter her death thee 
were enough, heaven knows! 

The small establishment of this 
dreary place consisted, besides Made- 
le the shoemahe:s wife, of a 
coachman and footman, who only 
entered the house at stated hours to 
receive orders for the day, and Ma- 
dame de |l’Orme’s maid, Julie, a 
young girl of twenty, the only mem- 
ber of the household of the chateau 
who had accompanied her mistress 
to St Bignold 

To Julie alone were intrusted the 
mysteries of the sanctum on the 
third floor, no one else was per- 
mitted to cross the threshold of 11s 
iron-bound door, no one else was 
admitted to the slightest degree of 
confidence from her haughty mus- 
tress The reason of this confi- 
dence in so young a girl it had 
hitherto been mmpossible to fathom, 
though many speculated on the 
strangeness of one m ail respects so 
great a contrast to her mustress, 
bemg exempt from the harsh treat- 
ment every one else had to bea 
from ede V’Orme Butthen, 
as some one wisely remarked, ‘ Who 
knew what treatment she really did 
receive”? Old Madeline reported 
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that Jule sad madame was very 

to her, but that omght or 
might not be, who could tell? It 
was certain that Julie always lookod 
melancholy, and that betohened no 
very happy home! 

Julies history was a sad and 
sumple one Her parents had died 
of tevex1 when she was & more infant, 
and the Comte de POrme—he wash 
the Comte Auguste then—had taken 
pity on the pretty homeless child, 
and had pe1suaded his mother to 
have hur brought to the chateau, 
and educated under hez own eye 
Thus the little mrl was m many 
things almost a lady, and hence per- 
haps arose her 1esezve to those of 
her own 1ank, and the few fiend- 
ships she made imong them On 
the comtes manuage, Jule was 
fransferied to the new comtesse’s 
carc, aud had been retained in & con- 
fhdentivl capacity near her person 
ever since Indced it was often said 
that 1 Madame de 1 Orme cared for 
any onc o1 tirustcd any one, 1t was 
Julio 

Scandal-mongiurs himted that the 
watchful caie she bestowed on the 
orphan might arise less from affec- 
tion than jewlousy, that she was 
clever cnough to see thit the best 
chance of discouraging Monseur de 
1Ormcs evident partiality for the 
young gnul was to hLeep her con- 
stantly under her own eye But 
this was only scandal It is true 
that m his lady’s presence it was 
impossible for him to say even one 
kind word to the child whose hfe he 
had saved, and whom he had hitherto 
treated with brotherly kindness, but 
that wasall Yet every one remarked 
that when Monsieur de 1Orme and 
his valet left the castle httle Jule 
looked very sad, and when some 
time afterwards it was certain that 
they had jomed the fatal Rusman 
expedition she looked sadder still 
Then the news from the seat of war, 
how eagerly she listened to 14! How 
pale her cheek grew when a report 
reached St Bignold that the drvision 
m which Monsieur de L’Orme 
served had been exposed to great 
danger at the passage of the Nie- 
men! How her pretty eyes filled 
with tears when, m spite of the ofi- 
cial bulletins of success and victory, 
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faint rumours reached France of 
the miseries the great army had en- 
dured from fatigue, famime and sick- 
ness! .And how the colour glowed 
in her softly-rounded cheek when 
the so-called ‘glorious victory’ of 
Borodino filled the public ear with 
delight! What was it to Jule 
that thousands had fallen on either 
side? Thosein whom St. Bignold 
‘was interested were safe. Those? 
Nay, it was easy to see that Jule 
thought only of one. He was safe! 
But who was that he? The Comte 
de Orme ? 

The good news caused excitement 
even in Madame de lOrme’s cold 
bosom; and when the dignitaries of 
St. Bignold requested her to ide 
at a grand ball to be given in honour 
of the great event, she graciously 
acceded to their wishes, and for 
once, forsaking her usual habits of 
seclusion, appeared at the ball m 
a splendid dress and wearmg her 
most magnificent jewels. More 
than this, she gave Julie permission 
to attend the civic ball which was 
to take place the succeeding even- 
ing at the Hotel de Ville, in celebra- 
tion of the same great victory. 
Julie was charmed at the thought 
of gomg. ‘ She had never been at a 

ablic ball before,’ she told Made- 

e, ‘and had not danced, actually 
not danced since—since monsieur left 
the chateau. But at this ball she 
should dance, and with a hght heart 
too, for there would be no more 
battles, or famine, or misery now, 
would there ? ie zeae pag hk 
‘was open, people said; the 
Radaens © were already at our Em- 
peror’s feet, and so the army must 
return very soon. Ah yes! she 
should enjoy the ball so much!’ 

Such was Jule’s confidence to her 
only friend, as, after madame’s de- 
parture for the ball, she lingered a 
moment on the threshold of the 
heavy door of division ere closing 1t 
between herself and the outer world 
tall her mistress’s return. 

Poor Jube! On the very night on 
which she had promused herself so 
much enjoyment she sat alone in a 

cell, accused of murdering 
slightoat he ge geri er 
ope of ¢ 
from the imputation. 
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CHAPTER It. 


“Oh that I had one friend, one 
counsellor in my great need!’ she 
exclaimed in the bitterness of her 
sorrow ; ‘ but I have none, not one. 
Would to God I had been the victam 
and not madame! It would have 
been a moment’s pang and then 

. But this hopeless waitng— 
this shameful death! And Louis, 
even Louis will never know that I 
die mnocent!’ 

This last thought was agony 
indeed. ‘ Louis to believe her guilty 
of such a crime!’ and burymg her 
face in her clasped hands, she wept 
as 1f her heart were breaking. 

A touch on the shoulder and the 
sound of a familiar voice roused her 
from her stupor of gmef, and 
glancing up with a startled air at 
the speaker, she recognized the old 
pnest who had known her from 
childhood. 

‘Take comfort, my syria: waned he 
said, ‘and trust mi God to help you. 
Remember that though a mother 
may forget her child, He never for- 
sakes those who trust in : 

Juhe sank at the feet of the good 
old man. 

‘Oh mon pére, I thank you for 
those blessed words. And yet there 
1s sO much agamst me that—that 
though God may know my imno- 
cence, and you also may believe it, 
those stern judges will not.’ 

* Calm yourself, my chu, and tell 
me how it all happened. I will do 
what I can to help you to prove 
your mnocence, but to be able to do 
this you must have no concealments 
from me.’ 

‘ Indeed, I shall tell you every- 
thing, for I have no real crime to 
confess, mon pé only one little 
fault; but oh! what misery that 
has brought!’ and sobs checked her 
utterance. 

The good old priest allowed her 
emotion to have its way for a time, 
and when she regained her com- 
posure she told him the whole 
truth. 

After leaving Madeline and care- 
fully closing the door of communi- 
cation between herself and the under 
part of the house, Julie had re- 
entered the comtesse’s apartment 
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and availed herself of the few hours 
of leisure afforded by her absence to 
pat the i touches to the 
simple white muslin dress she in- 
tended to wear at the civic ball. 
‘When the dress was complete an 
allowable vanity induced her to try 
it on; and as she marked the grace- 
fal folds in which it fell round her 
really elegant figure, the thought 
occurred to her that, perhaps, a very 
few weeks only might elapse before 
she should again wear a white dress 
along with her couronne de mariée, 
and should kneel with Louis before 
the altar in the dear old chapel at 
beautiful de POrme. 

* With Louis, my daughter?’ said 
Father Sylvestre, mterruptimg the 
nalve tion 

‘ Ah, mon pére, you must remember 
Louis, monsieur’s own valet?’ she 
said, quickly. ‘ You cannot have 
forgotten my Louis? As children, 
we were always together, and after- 
wards we used to dance together on 
féte days. When he left de Orme 
with monsieur I thought my heart 
would break; but we both knew he 
ought to go, and he went.’ 

* Ah, yes, I remember ’ 

‘I knew you could not forget 
him !’ she said, with eagerness. ‘ He 
came back to see me, you know, one 
httle hour before he went with mon- 
sieur to that terrible Russia; and 
simce then he has written once or 
twice to poor Julie. It was not 
wrong to receive his letters, was it, 
mon pére?’ and she raised her 
pleading dovehke eyes to the old 
man’s face. 

*‘ No, my daughter,’ he answered, 
gently, as he laid his tremulous hand 
on her head ‘ Goon. You thought 
of Louis and your bridal dress ?’ 

‘Yes. But by-and-by more sinful 
thoughts came into my mind; for 
my eyes chancing to fall on a beau- 

i cachemire madame had worn 
in the morning, I wondered how 
Louis would hke to see such a 
pretty thmg on my shoulders, and 
then I put 1t on to see how 1t would 
suit my white dress, and 1t looked 
so lovely that I turned from one 
mirror to another to admire myself 
in it. And then I—I began to wish 
I were a rich lady, and could wear 
cachemires every day. And when 
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once that thought took possession 
of me I went on. I took the ear- 


rings madame had taken out when 
she made her grande toilette, and 
fastened them in my ears; I hung 
her gold chain round my neck and 
clasped her bracelets round my 
wrists; and at the sight of every 
new ornament the wicked thought 
of longmg to be a lady got more 
and more hold of me, till at last I 
laughed aloud at my delight. The 
sound seemed to echo on the still- 
ness of the room, and I almost be- 
heved that 1t was not my own voice 
alone that had so strange an effect 
upon me. I shuddered, I knew not 
why, and at last worked myself up 
to such a pitch of terror that, as 

glanced uneasily at the mirror before 
me, I almost fancied that I saw a 
man’s face peering at me from between 
the closed curtams of the window 
behind me. I shudder still when I 
thmk how ternfied I felt when I 
remembered how lonely and unpro- 
tected I was. But the very excess 
of my terror checked my screams, 
and I stood quite still before the 
murror, trymg to convince myself 
that the momentary ghmpse of that 
face was only a phantom raised up 
by my conscience to punish my 
vanity. And by-and-by I began to 
recollect how umpossible it was that 
any one could gain access to the 
room, whose only entrance was 
through my own chamber, which 
‘was only reached from the staircase 
with that heavy 1ron-bound door al- 
ways kept so carefully fastened. 
And as to the windows, they were 
forty or fifty feet from the ground. 
As I reflected thus, my fears became 
quieted, and hastily unfastemng the 
chain and bracelets, I replaced them 
in the trinket drawer. I then took 
off the cachemire, folded 1 carefully, 
and put it away, that I might no 
longer have my thoughts engrossed 
by its lovely colour. And when 
this was done, I changed my dress 
and took up the embroidery madame 
had left me to finish. There was 
en ae , however, Fad ree I quite 
‘orgo © earrings! was pure 
forgetfulness, mon pére, leaving 
them in my ears, but they will not 
beheve that it was so, and they 
found them there, and that you 
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know was greatly against me’ She 
sagen & moment and then continued 


history. 

‘ Perhaps it was because these 

tal rings were still in my ears, 
perhaps, that I had real cause for 
my terror, but, m spite of every 
effort, I could not keep my thoughts 
quiet as I tat at my work ‘The 
murrors scemed to reflect and reflect 
again the light of my little lamp as 
1 had never secn them do betorc, 
strange ghostly hghts wd shaduws 
appeared to flat through thc 100m, 
and whenever [ chanccd to look up, 
J was haunted by the dread of agam 
seeing the face I had imapined pucr- 
ing behind the window-curtains 
At last, I could cndure the uncer- 
taanty no longcr, and 1 forccd myself 
to look behind ¢ very curtaim in the 
room It was very difficult to gain 
the neccessary courage, but I did 14, 
and found—nothing, notlung but 
thich daikncss’ 

* And then, my child ?’ 

‘Aht then madame came home 
very tired and very—’ she pauscd, 
then added imgenuonsly, ‘ People 
are often a little irmtable when they 
me tied, and madame complamed 
that I hut her m arranging her 
hau for the mght, and pcrhaps I 
did, for 1 was very sleepy but, 
thank God! she said “ Gvuod mght, 
God bless you, my child!” before Lb 
lett ha hats such a comfoit to 
me now !’ 

‘Lhe rest of the story wis more 
bnicfl} told Juhe siept late the 
morning afte: the ball, and whan 
she awoho she was surpised to 
find that the door of communica- 
tion between her room and that of 
he. mustress was still closed 
Madame de l’Orme was in the habit 
of boltimg it every might after 
Juhe left her, but by an mge- 
mous mechanical contrivance could, 
when she wished it, withdraw thc 
bolt without rismg from bed, and 
m the mornmg it was generally 
unfastened When this was not the 
case a single tap at the door was 
enough to bieak the light sleep of 
the comtesse But to-day it was 
not so Agam and agam Julie 16e- 
peated the summons without re- 
ceiving an answer Ten o’cloch 
struck, half-past ten, and there 
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was no sound in the chamber 
Eleven came, and Jule, alarined at 
the length of her mustress’s slum- 
bers, determmed on 2 desperate 
step to reheve her anxecty She 
could obtam no assistance from 
without, for the key of the stair- 
case-door was in her mustress’s 
possession She was therefore a 
prisoner in her own room, from 
which thcre was but one mode vi 
ogress, and that so penlous that 
vuly her present cucumstances 
could have 1 .uuccd her to attempt 
it Hex wmdow and those of the 
next room opened on a very narrow 
balcony, or 1ather ledge of stone, 
and along this Icdge 1t was barcly 
possible for her to cicep, and by 
incans of the hey of her own wWin- 
dow, which accident had picviously 
taught her fittcd the others also, 
make her way into Madame dc 
VOrme’s chambe: It was a dan- 
gerous attempt, one too which, 1f 
successful, mught diaw down upon 
he: her mustiess’s ange: Still she 
would wilhngly msk that, 1f she 
wire sure that the balcony could beaz 
he. weight How frail 1t loohed! 
And so lugh fiom the ground that 
if she ful—' Hu head mew giddy 
at the thought, but she was a brave, 
unselfish guj, aud her anwety on 
Madame de l’Ou1me’s account nerved 
he. to dme the penlous passage 
As she stepped cautiously fom the 
window shu almost gave up the 
project in despair The ledge was 
scarce two feet wide, the balustrade 
that guaided 1t only eighteen mches 
Ingh , but she resolutely turned hei 
eyes from the abyss beneath, and 
with the hey im her hand reached 
the other window in safety But 
the hey was unnecessary, the win- 
dow was—open! The start occa- 
sioned by this discovery almost 
caused her to overbalance herself, 
but the imstnct of self-preserva- 
tion taught her to clutch at the 
window -fiame for support She 
regamed her equilibrium, thrust 
aside the closed curtain, and entered. 
the 100m 

All was sill as death, but as she 
glanced hastily round she perceived 
that the secretane where Madame 
de ’Orme kept her money and va- 
luable papers was open, and mified 
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of its contents ; the jewel-casket left 
last night on the dressmg-table was 
gone, and the wardrobés also were 
open, but apparently untouched 
Could this have bcen done without 
rousing so hght a sleeper as her 
mistress? A new fear fell upon her 
as she felt this was impossible, and 
with a tremulous step she advanced 
towards the bed The curtams at 
its head were drawn as she was 
accustomed to find them in a morn- 
ing, the bed-clothes were unruffied. 
Nothing im the whole aspect of the 
bed gave token of violence, and yet 
she hesitated to withdraw the dra- 
pery 

‘Madame, it 1s very late,’ she 
whispered There was no answer 
She repeated the words in a louder 
tone, and at length ventured to 
touch the hand that lay placidly 
outside the coverlet Its touch was 
sufficient — that cmlling pecuhar 
touch which nothing but Death can 
give She tore the curtam naside— 
the sight paralyzed her 

Madame de V’Orme was mur- 
dered, foully murdered, as Hazael 
murdered his master A thick 
towel, used by the comtesse in her 
morning bath, had been soaked in 
water and pressed down on the 
sleeper’s face, so that suffocation 
had ensued, and that so suddenly, 
that she appeared to have passed 
from slumber to death without a 
struggle. 

Juhe removed the cloth and 
gazed with tearful eyes on the al- 
tered countenance The generous 
feelings of youth forgot the faults of 
the dead, and remembered only that 
she had sheltered and protected her 
—an orphan And now who would 
protect her? Protect her! ah! 
heavens, who would believe that she 
had no part in this great, this term- 
ble crime? Like a flash of hght- 
ning, the full danger of her position 
darted across her mind. Every sus- 
picion was against her, nothing was 
in her favour. 

The result showed the truth of 
ber fears. Every circumstance 
combined to prove her guilt. Even 
Madehne, the mn first sum- 
moned to her aid, could only say 
that ‘It was a sad pity Mademoi- 
selle Julie had been so imprudent. 
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She nught be innocent, but 16 was 
strange that she should have ma- 
dame’s earrmgs on; and one could 
not but confess that the mode of ma- 
dame’s death was one which could 
have been effected by a child. And 
Mademoiselle Julie was the only 
person in her mustress’s confidence, 
and 1t must have required one who 
knew where her valuables were and 
where she kept her keys—under her 
pillow 1t seemed—to select only tho 
valuables and jewels, and articles of 
small bulk, and lenve all that was 
heavy and useless. Truc, these 
things were not found among Juhe’s 
little possessions, but a mafi m one 
of the opposite houses had seen her 
pass along the balcony, and she did 
1t with such apparent ease that one 
could not but feel that what was 
done once might have been dono 
fifty times ’” 

In short, the mass of evidence 
was so conclusive against Jule, that 
the popular voice which had lately 
spoken of her as the victim of a 
lugh-tempered woman’s harshness, 
now considered nothing bad cnough 
for the ungrateful girl, and sho 
might have been torn to picces by 
the infuriated crowd had she not 
been rescued from them by the offi- 
cers of justice 

Father Sylvestre hstened to evory 
parhcular with unflagging attention, 
and every now and then put perti- 
nent questions to Julie, mtended to 
shake her testimony m her own 
favour were it possible she had 
attempted to decerve him But she 
never swerved from the simple un- 
varnished truth, and when she came 
to the end she said simply, ‘ And 
now can you save me” 

He shook his head. ‘The evi- 
dence agaist you 1s strong,’ he said, 
gravely. ‘God alone can make you a 
way through this tangled thicket. 
But trust m Him whatever befalls 
you, remembering always that this 
hfe 1s not the end of all; that there 
is another world where mghteous 
judgment is given; and there, if not 
here, you will be acquitted of this 
crime.’ 

* Ah! mon pére, I would bear all 
willingly but for my Louis. It will 
cause him such bitter grief to be- 
heve his Julie a crimmal.’ 
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‘I shall myself clear you to Louis 
if you ny dauehes 
ges, Iny daughter.’ 
this promise and by the good old 
man’s blesamg, Julie Ilaid her 
down on her prison couch and 


gh Father Sylvestre’s in- 
fiuence the trial was delayed for 
many weeks, 1n the hope t the 
popular prejudice against Julie 
would away, or that some acci- 
dent might offer a clue by which to 
trace out the real murderer. 

The lattcr hope was pyper abe a 
but the former was soon effected by 
the growing interest in the close of 
the fatal Russian campaign, and the 
return by twos and threes of the 
survivors. In these matters of pub- 
lic interest Julie had been almost 
forgotten by the mhabitants of St. 
Bignold, when a rumour arose that 
Monsieur de l’Orme had escaped the 
many dangers of the war, and was 
on the point of returning to the cha- 
teau. If such were the case, would 
it not be an msult to him to find 
that no steps had been taken to 
avenge his wife’s murder? The trial 
must be no longer delayed. It took 
P Every one knows that in 

ce such matters are very diffe- 
rently conducted from what they are 
with us. There no warning is given 
to the prisoner to beware lcst he 
implicate humself by any confession. 
On the contrary, all means are em- 
ployed by eres) questions and 
cross-examinations to draw from the 
supposed criminal anything that 
may lead to his conviction, and poor 
Julhe’s artless answers served rather 
to fix than to remove the imputa- 


tions against her. 
i‘ The trial ended in her convic- 
On. 

All ho was over aes : ue 


Father Sylvestre’s teaching had 
been m vain, and though doomed: a 
a shameful and undeserved death, 
Jule bore her fate so meekly yet so 
bravely, that even the stern officers 
of the Court gave way when ned 
saw the look of patient 
that rested on that sweet face. As 
for the populace, its mood had 
once more. They now re- 
gretted the fate they had invoked 
upon her, and crowded round the 
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oe by which she was to pass out 

to express their sympathy and com- 
mniseration. «But or Father Syl- 
vestre’s aid, the efforts of the offi- 
cials had scarcely availed to save her 
from the pressure of the fickle 
crowd. At last a was made 
for her amid their ranks, and she 
had almost reached the door of her 
prison, when a man rushed forward, 
and, flinging himself straight in her 
path, exclaimed, ‘ Julie, my Juhe!’ 
in such accents of gnef that 1t did 
not require her sudden paleness, ri 
her agonized whisper of ‘ Louis,’ to 
remind Father Sylvestre that the 
toil-worn soldier before him was the 
girl’s lover. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


The explanations that followed this 
terrible meeting, the sympathy of the 
crowd, the misery of Lows, may be 
imagined, but fortunately for both 
him and Jule neither his natural 
temper nor his late habits of hfe 
bla ied kind to lead him to despair 
easily. 

‘Jule is innocent, and must be 
proved so,’ was his ready answer, 
when the old priest endeavoured to 
make him submit to his fate. ‘I 
shall save her even yet I feel 1t—I 
am. certain of it. Give me but three 
days more of that precious hfe and 
I shall save her.’ 

The old man shook his head, but 

ronused to do his utmost, and the 

oro was readily granted to the 
ee yers of the good father 
aad of the gallant soldier, who had 
gone through that dreadful cam- 
pagn Lows, however, scarcely 
waited to hear that it was granted 
before he set energetically to work 
to track out the truth. He gained 
admission to the Hotel de Orme 
—he examined every part of it, as if 
still expecting to find traces of the 
murderer—he opened the windows 
one by one—he passed as Julie had 
done along the narrow ledge outside 
them, and paused as she had done at 
the open window of the mirrored 
boudoir. 

‘You have found snares got 
friend ?’ said the sergeant of police 
who had accompanied him in his 
search. ‘It does not, however, seem 
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of much consequence,’ he added, as 
he returned the t of a small 
steel instrument which Louis had 
discovered still sticking in the back 
of the window. ‘She used it, I su 
pose, to force back the bolt. t 

ooks like the sharp point of a pair 
of scissors.” 

*No,’ said Louis, quietly, ‘it is 
ara of a graver’s tool. Nota very 

ely instrument to be found in a 
woman’s repository ; and, trifling as 
it is, it may be a clue ‘to what I 
want. Are there many engravers 
at St. Bignold’s ?’ 

‘Let mo see Engravers? No, 
only one ; Clement Lebrun by name.’ 

‘TI seem to havo heard of him 
before ’ 

‘ Probably,’ replied the sergeant, 
drily. ‘It was he who saw Mademoi- 
selle Jule pass along the balcony.’ 

‘Then he lives close by?’ 

‘Yes,and no It 1s a good quar- 
ter of a mile by the road to reach 
the Rue Sylvame, and yet,’ pomting 
out of the window, ‘ that1s his house 
right opposite.’ 

Lows gave a start as he said this, 
and leaned far out of the window, 
as if he longed to clear the narrow 
space between at a bound, then 
drawing back examined the balcony 
more minutely than before. 

‘You have an idea, my frend,’ 
again suggested the sergeant. 

*T have.’ 


* And I also.’ 
Lous looked keenly at his com- 
on, but could read nothing m 
is imperturbable countenance. ‘ Let 
Logis this Lebrun,’ he said at 

‘He is not a man to be trifled 
with,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Nor am I,’ was the calm, decided 
answer. 

After tracing several intricate 
winding streets they reached the 
Rue Sylvaine, and entered Lebrun’s 
house, in ev a contrast to 
that they had just quitted. It was 
as much owed with human beings 
as the Hotel de l’Orme was deserted ; 
as full of hfe and sound as the other 
was empty of all but fearful me- 


mories. 

Lebrun received them coldly but 
courteously, and learnmg from the 
sergeant that Louis was a friend of 
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the de ’POrme family, and desirous 
to know all he could tell of the 
murder, he gave his story calmly 
and succinctly. 

‘ All he knew,’ he said, ‘ was that, 
when sitting at work the morning 
after the murder, he had been at- 
tracted by seeing a girl step out from 
the opposite window, and, walking 
along the narrow ledge, enter the one 
adjomnmg it. It had struck him at 
the time as peculiar, and on hearing 
of the murder he naturally mentioned 
what he had seen.’ 

‘And you could speak with autho- 
rity,’ said the sergeant; ‘for, though 
Madame de ’Orme’s house is some 
distance from this by the road, I 
should say that her windows were 
within thirty feet of yours. What 
say you, Monsicur Louis ?’ 

‘Thirty,’ said Louis, leaning out 
of the wide casement, to do which 
more easily ho removed 2 pot of 
flowers which stood against the 
balustrade. ‘I should say twenty 
was nearer the mark’ 

‘IT never measured the distance,’ 
said the engraver, sullenly 

His change of tone struck both 
the sergeant and Lous, but neither 
spoke in return, although each de- 
voted himself to a careful examina- 
tion of Lebrun’s premises ; Louis by 
removing the flower-pots im the bal- 
cony one by one and examining the 
upper edge of the balustrade, the 
sergeant by scanning closely but 
unobtrusively the furniture of the 
workshop. There were only two 
thmgs which seemed to either sus- 
picious, but as they tallied with the 
idea that had occurred to both they 
observed them minutely. One was, 
that the plants in the window were 
far more valuable than seemed con- 
sistent with the poverty of the en- 
graver; the other that. besides the 
various things essential to his trade, 
there was a very long plank of wood 
leaning against the wall in the 
darkest corner of the room. The 
sergeant also perceived that Lebrun’s 
eyes furtively followed his as they 
rested inquisitively on the hidden 


‘Have you any more questions to 
ask me, gentlemen ?’ the engraver at 
last said, in a tone that had less of 
courtesy than the words he used, 
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‘for I am a poor man, and cannot 
afford to lose the daylight ’ 

‘Yes,’ sad Lows, turnmng from 
the window ‘I wish jou to tell ino 
what use you make of this” scelect- 
ing @ cular toul from those that 
‘were lying on the table 

‘It 15 a graver,’ said the man at 
once 

‘I thought so, and this 1s one 
also, 18 1t not” and he took fiom his 
pocket the fragment he had tound 
at the Hotel de ’Orme 

“It sccms so,’ stammered Lebrun, 
growing suddenly pale, but added 
quickly, ‘ Why do you ask me ”’ 

‘ Bc cause I wish to know whether 
1t.15 yours?’ 

Before he could make up his mind 
how to answer thc apparently simple, 
but cvidently embarrassing question, 
the sergeant tapped him on the 
shoulder ‘Mon amu,’ he said, ‘1 
havc measured the plank in the cor- 
ner of your chamber I find it 15s 
twenty feet long Will you permit 
mc to remove one or two of your 
berutiful flowers, and, resting 1t on 
the pait of the balustrade already 
broken, thrust it across the street 
towards the Hotel de ?Orme? It 
secms to me it will find a resting- 
place on the broken pat of the 
balustrade opposite madame’s cham- 
ber window What thmkh jou, 
Monsic ur Lows ” 

Duimg this courteous address 
Lobrun’s paleness changed to some- 
thing still moire ghastly —a giey 
hue, like that of dcath , and when, a 
moment afte:waids, the sergeant, 
suddenly changing his tone, said, 
‘Clement Lebrun, I arrest you as 
the murderer of Madame de |’O1me, 
he made no effort to 1efute the accu- 
sation, but with the calmness of de- 
spair peimitted the arrest to take 
place lLuattle more was necessary to 
prove Lebrun’s gwlt and Julie’s 
mnocence As Louis had said, the 
finding of the broken graver, though 
a tifle, was the clue to the whole 
mystery. The position of Lebrun’s 
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house, as respected the Hotel de 
YOrme, naturally suggested to a 
multary eye the possible means of 
passing from one to another, which 
the broken edge of the carved balus- 
trade on either side confirmed The 
rest Was easy, and was made certam 
by the confession of the murderer 
He had long resolved to possess 
lumsclf of the jewels and money 
which Madame de l’Orme was said 
to kcep m her own chamber, and 
had intcnded to secrete himself there 
durng her absence at the ball and 
sccuic his booty at leisure Juhe’s 
presence had prevented him Huis 
was the face she had seen in the 
mirror, and her unconscious inter- 
forence with his projects then had 
suggested to him aiterwards the 
fiendish idea of turning the suspicion 
of the murder on her Hus success 
had been more complete than he had 
dared to hope But itis seldom m- 
deed that, to use a Scotch expression, 
& muideier is not ‘so left to himself’ 
as to leave one fatal clue to his crime 
where ali else has been concealed 
with consummate ability In Le- 
brun’s case there were two—ths 
broken tool and the plank of wood 
by which he had bridged over the 
abyss But for this oversight on his 
pirt the innocent must have suffered 
fo. the guilty 

A month later and Jule’s love 
dream was fulfilled Kneelmg m 
he1 white dress before the altar of 
the chapel of the chateau, the wreath 
of orange-flowers on her head, and 
Monsieur de l’Orme himself honour- 
ing the ceremony by his presence, 
she became the wife of her faithful 
Louis, and each was dearer to the 
other because each had, though in 
such different circumstances, stood. 
face to face with the grm king of 
teirors, Death, and been rescued 
from him by an arm more mighty 
still, in whom both had trusted even 
when hope had almost become de- 
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T was Su Guy and the Lady Claie, 
In a boat on the lake so blue 
She was a lady exceedingly fair 
And he a young knight, gallant, bold, debonna: e, 
And loving, and loyal, and true 


Sur Guy had been rowmg, but rested nov 

To breathe forth swect words of love , 
And he prayed her with many an ardent vow 
That if she loved him, she would allow 

Him to wear as a token her glove 


The lady was coy, and she said yea and nay, 
But who can a lover withstand ? 

So she drew off her glove, and with a half sigh, 

She bade him continue her true knight fo1 ayc, 
And he gratefully kossed her white hand 


To his heart the dear tiny trophy he presced, 

Erc he took up the oars agai, 
And this thought his soul in its gladness posesre ! 
* By all noble deeds shall my love be expresscd, 

In words to declare 1t 1s vain!’ 


The day 1t was warm, and the sun was high, 
And the blushing young Lady Clare 
In my sparkling Furst aa xt rippled by 
my sparkhng as 1t ripp 
To cool her hand so fair. 
VOL IT.—NO. VII. I, 
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But sudden a scream, and a cry of woe, 
* I’ve lost it, ’tis gone, oh Guy! 

My Second, my Second! I loved 1t so——,’ 

No sense of my Whole did that brave knight know, 
But ere you could count, one, two, three, four, five, 

He had pulled off his coat, and prepared for a dive, 
Alas! ’twas the throw of a die! 


Down planged he as deep as a diving bell, 


(He was a divin 





g& bean); 
But alack the day that I should tell! 
He dived, act wisely, but too well, 
And, like truth, he stopped bclow 


Young maidens, take w 


arning by Lady Clare; 


Ie summer don’t hope to be cold , 


Remember one 


glove will not serve fot @ pair ; 


Of boating with gallant young men beware 
But # a true love they do really devtare~— : 
Thon, don’t throw them over fer gal? 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
BEFORE DINNER AT KEMPSTOWE. 


Lzr us employ the quiet hour be- 
fore dinner, by taking a correspond- 
can, Freoetred with the rest of the in- 
habitants of Kempstowe to that we 
have already taken with Mr Morton. 
Let us follow them, that is, to the 
privacy of their chambers. Tho 
first room into which we glance is 
that of Mrs. Ponsonby. She 1s not 
there, and her lord is sittimg m 
a deliciously sleep-mducing char, 
awaiting her return; for she had 
been hastily summoned to welcome 
@ guest who arrived while the party 
were out mding. Fred Ponsonby 
looks a little impatent, for he 1s 
anxious to hear the report his wife 
will give of her almost stranger 
poset, whom she hag Faroe ta only 
an opportunity of studying in 
———— oe Availing ourselves 
f one 0 many pri invi~- 
Tear Saar Dg will follow aoe 
‘onsonby dressing-rocma 
Mies Thwaites. 


Seated on a little couch is Mrs. 
Ponsonby, still in her habit; she has 
removed her hat, which she holds, 
together with her whip and gloves, 
m one hand, while the other one 
rests on the arm of a young lady 
who is sitting by her side with an 
embarrassed air, and whom Mrs. 
Ponsonby is gently endeavouring, 
by word and gesture, to reassure. 
Exactly opposite to Miss Thwaztes 
is seated a middle-aged lady, of a 
severely neat aspect; the latter, 
though rigidly calm outwardly, can- 
not be so inwardly, for the bnght- 
red spot on either cheek speaks of 
nervousness, or indigestion. She is 
Miss (or Mrs., she prefers bemg 
called) Baines, companion and in- 
structor in the ways of good society 
to Miss Thwaites, the heiress. 

Before deacribing Miss Thwaites, 
we will take a short glance at her 
antecedents. 


She had, in truth, awoke one 
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morning, when about three-and- 
twenty, to find her father dead and 
herself famous, and thas from no 
effort of her own. 
In a dingy old house, at the back 
of a dingy chemist’s shop, m 4 
murky tho fare tarning out 
of the Tottenham Court Road, Eliza 
Thwaites, the heuress, had been born 
and bred. Here she had resided 
until the death of her father, who 
had toiled m that shop for sixty 
years—touled ‘ hardly,’ as his neigh- 
bours perceived, although they httle 
knew how profitably he was invest- 
ing his grindingly-got gains. They 
spoke of him as ‘ an old hunks, who 
would leave that of his com- 
fortably off for all he lived so near,’ 
but they thought, no more than she 
did, of how well off he would leave 
her Themeans by which he achieved 
his end, the way m which he raked 
his gold together, and turned it over, 
I am not gomg to enlarge upon, for 
to do so would hinder instead of 
furthering my story. Pulls were the 
foundation stone of his vast fabric of 
wealth, I believe. He had with 
much care, when still a very young 
man, concocted a harmless, nasty 
pul. which he called ‘ Thwaites’s 
ul of Infe,’ and this pill had gone 
down the public throat as fast as 1t 
could be made. In later hfe, and 
under other names, he had perhaps 
caused the same credulous public to 
swallow other pills, which proved 
more lucrative to him, though often 
detrimental, and 1t may be ruimous, 
to his customers. But with all this 
we have nothmg whatever to do, 
any more than had his only child, 
Eliza, who knew nothmg of these 
matters, and whose tears at her 
father’s death were dried from sheer 
astonishment when an old lawyer 
came to her and told her that by 
her father’s will it was decreed that 
she was to be a & heiress and a 
great lady. She was to take a house, 
or rather the lawyer was to take one 
a es ae een eee 
; she was ve in 
style, and, as soon as posable, 
marry either a nobleman, or a gen- 
f good family, with a ‘ good 
vame, who would consent to edd 
wuto this name rors of ‘ Thwaites,’ 
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me was = se that the old 
wyer 8 some respectable 
lady to live with Miss Thwaites, until 
such tleman could be found. 
Miss Thwaites saved him this trouble 
by saymg she should like to havo 
Miss Baines, her old schoolmstreas, 
to live with her. All this had 
pened more than a year ago, and for 
@ portion of a ‘season’ Miss Ehza 
Thwaites had tasted the delights of 
that London hfe in which her ten 
thousand a year entitled her to share. 
People— great, estabhshed, titled 
people—with younger sons possessed. 
of lordly tastes were kind to her; 
and would, had she been different, 
have paid a kind of court to her. 
She had gone out shiveringly into 
the best society, and felt miserably 
that her hands were red and toil- 
hardened ; that her habits, her man- 
ners, her voice, her thoughts were 
not as theirs, for the old chemust had 
forgotten one thing while planning 
that his daughter should be a lady—. 
he had omitted to tram her to be 
anything better than a domestic 
scrub, and at three-and-twenty early 
habits are fixed. 

Mrs. Ponsonby had met the poor 
friendless girl several times, and hac 
pitied her profoundly for bemg awk- 
ward; but 1t would never have oc- 
curred to her to ask Miss Thwaztes 


rity, my dear,’ she had said to Mrs. 
Ponsonby, who had been a great 
frend of Flora’s from the time they 
had together thrown crumbs to the 
ducks m the Serpentine, and trun- 
died their hoops against one another 
in the square enclosure. ‘ Flora wall 


improve her, poor girl, tly, I have 
no doubt; and if Sharke should take 
= taney her, heaedinay: be at 
pleased.’ Accordingly, Miss 
Thwaites was a guest at Kempstowe. 
She sits on the couch by elegant 
kind-eyed Mrs. Ponsonby, whe has 
come to her the moment she hears 
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over the largest of crinolines, but, 
for all that, 1+ will not take the 
sweeping outline that she feels would 
be right. Mrs. Ponsonby’s habit 1s 
covered with ks of mud; her 
dark hair 1s closely confined by a 
small plain net; not even a brooch 
fastens her httle white collar; and 
yet Eliza Thwaites, as she casts a 
sidelong glance at this lady, so devoid 
of ornament, fecls that the ‘ some- 
thing’ about her must be the ‘ ele- 
gance’ of which she has heard, but 
which, in spite of her crackhng silk, 
her glittenng long chai, and her 
diamond rings, she feels just now so 
muserably deficient m She is a 
short girl, with a square, compact 
figure; her hair, of a good bnght 
brown, 18 dressed in large double 
bandeaux, and behind is fixed an 
arrangement of velvet, Roman pearls, 
and lace, that speaks touchingly of 
.Tottenham Court Road. She has 
rather a wide face, and the colour 
on her cheeks, never very delicate, 
18 now a deep beet-root tinge from 
agitation. Her eyes arc dark hazel, 
and would be good, expressive honest 
orbs enough if she gave them fair 
play, and did not so persistently 
turn them away whenever she ad- 
dresses, or answers rathcr, any one. 
Just now she is especially uncom- 
fortable from the contrast offered by 
that little hand—six-and-a-quartcr 
and exquisitely shaped—which rests 
upon her arm, to her own fleshy, 
thick ones These latter, from con- 
stant rubbing for the last ten mi- 
nutes, present the appearance of 
ee of rich, underdone Christmas 

f; they have done much hard 
work, these poor hands, that are 
now so despised by their owner, and 
their nails are blunt, and the texture 
of the skin 1s rough, and catches tho 
delicate lace which edges her sleeve. 
Altogether, Mrs. Ponsonby deems it 
will be kinder to leave her for a 
time, so she says knndly, nsmg up 


‘I must go and dress for dinner 
now; when I am ready shall I come 
and call for you?’ And poor Eliza 
Thwaites says, ‘ Yes; if she will be 
80 V kind ;? and her mind is re- 
lieved a a, bag ogeae of 
entering & great room oO le 
had weighed upon her. Pear 
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The next room into which we will 
enter is that of the young lady who 
had ridden the chestnut, about 
whose curb Charhe Forrester had 
been anxious. Kate Elton is sttng 
before the toilet glass, endeavouring, 
with trembling hands, to dress her 
hair, she is a pretty little dark- 
haired girl, with ymmense brown eyes 
and a creamy complexion, but this 
latter 1s heightened now into a vivid 
flush which has mounted to her 
very brow In the broad window- 
seat, which is in a Ime with the 
table, Flora Forrester 1s siting, 
and, to gain an insight mto what 
has caused that flush on Miss Elton’, 
check, we will take the hberty oi 
listening to a few sentences of their 
conversation. 

‘ Do make haste and dress, Kate,’ 
says Flora, who 1s herself already 
attired in a pretty, cloudy, summer- 
evening dress, ‘ you will be late, as 
sure as possible, and then Charlic 
will begin to fidget, and that will set 
mamma wondering.’ 

‘So I will, Flora; see how quick 
Iam" tumbhng her hair up as she 
speaks un such a loose and unbe- 
commg way that she has to com- 
mence her work over again ‘ But 
do advise me, dear? What studi } 
do? help me, will you” 

‘How can I, Kate? I am sure I 
don’t know what to advise’ 

‘ I thought—that 1s, I hoped—that 
is, I made sure’ (stammering al- 
most m her agitation) ‘ that you 
would help us—tell us what to do”’ 

‘Why, haven’t you “ done” 
enough already, Kate” rephes Flora, 
laughing , adding more seriously a 
moment after, ‘ Really and truly, I 
would help you if I could, Kate. 
You know that, and so does Charhe, 
I hope, but any advice I could give 
you would be so utterly useless 
If I say “ Tell papa and mamma at 
once,” which, as 1t would be the 
most straightforward, seems to me 
the best thmg you could do, 1t would 
be of no use. I don’t suppose you 
would do it, at least, I don’t sup- 
arn Charhe would think it wise, 
eh ? 

‘No, I’m sure he would not, 
Flora; he made me promise not to 
tell you, even, but I acouldn’t help 
it, when you came in looking so 
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kind. Do you think Charlie so very 
wrong, Flora?’ 

‘ No, dear. Yes, he’s wrong; not 
in having fallen m love with you, 
but m having asked you to marry 
him. Oh, Kate! there wei? be such 
a fuss when papa and mamma come 
to know 11.’ 

‘I can live on anything—on no- 
thing—with Charhe,’ exclaimed Kuie, 
passionately, ‘and be happy, and so 
could he, he says’ 

‘No, vou could not, Kate, that’s 
nonsense , and as to Charhe! well, 
[ won’t say anything, because 1t will 
do no good, but, for gracious’ sake, 
don’t marry him under the idea that 
he “ can hve upon nothing ” ’ 

‘I could not /e?y his proposing to 
me, you know, Flora, now could I” 

‘ Oh, no—nor accepting him either, 
I suppose Well, dear Kate, I can 
only say 1 hope it will end well = 
shall like you for a sister-in-law as 
much as ever I have hked you for 
a tnend, but after all my goo 
wishes you are exactly m the same 
place as you were before, and 1t 14 
no use my attempting to conccal the 
fact from you You have my best 
wishes though, Kate, ] assure you. 
And now, as you will not dicss 
while I remain here to talk to you, I 
shall go away ’ 

‘Flora! Flora!’ qied Kate Elton, 
energetically springing up and sei7- 
ing her friend by the hands as the 
latter was about to leave the room, 
*‘ don’t counsel jour brother, don’t 
persuade Charlie to leave me—to 
as me up—it will kill me 1f you 

oO 3 

‘No, I will not, you poor child— 
I will not.’ 

‘And when it 1s known, Flora, 
wil you try and induce the Dean 
and Mrs Forrester—’ 

‘ Ah, Kate, that I never shall do, 
I cannot give you the hope that any 
persuasions of mine be of any 
avail, unless circumstances alter very 
matenially ’ 

So Flora, rather sadly, leaves the 
room, and the poor httle recently 
betrothed sheds some scalding tears. 

In a room nearly opposite to the 
one m which this lttle scene has 
been enacted sifs near an open 
window Captain Forrester. As he 
has no one to talk to, we shall better 
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gain an insight into his feelings b 
looking over his shoulder at a Totter 
he bas just penned to a brother 
officer, whose name 1s of httle con- 
Sequence, as he only exists m my 
story for the purpose of having this 
one letter wntten to him. 


‘DEAR CLAUDE ‘1t commenced), 

‘I am m a precious fix, and you will say 
I have made an awtul tool of myself, but 
befure I tell you hew, I want to ask you te 
do something fo. me. Sell the grey horse 
I got fiom Tuiner—get as long a price for 
him as you can As he 1s hnown about 
Alde:shott, he had bette:, I think, notwith- 
standing his excellence, be sent to a new 
neighboui hood for sale—and with what he 
makes settle the bills I enclose as far as the 
money will go ‘Lhe Dean refuses to 1n- 
crease mv allowance, and my mother says 
she can do nothing for me. This is not 
the woist—Kate Elton 1s hese, and I have 
made a fool of myself. I dare not let this 
be hnown, as my mother has duced Mrs. 
Ponsonby to catch au heness for me; lL 
have not seen her yet, but twenty her esses 
would not shake my faith to Kate, who 1s 
loohing mettie: than ever. Minage that 
miitte: ahout the gicy as soon as possible 
(I gave seventy for hm, but he’s worth 
moie) for these fellows have been bothe:ing 
me. 

‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘ CHARLES | ORRESTLE ” 


*‘ Here’s a sacrifice ’'m about to 
make for you, Kate, for he’s a horse 
1 shall not meet the lke of again in 
2 hurry,’ said Captam Forrester to 
himeelt as he sealed his letter, ‘ but 
if I told her of it she would think it 
all nothing , women are so precious 
selfish! And won’t my own people 
be down upon me hke a thousand 
of bricks when they hear of it!’ 

Having finished his labours, Cap- 
tain Forrester got up and brushed 
out his chestnut curls and thought 
‘ What alovely girl Kate Elton was.” 

‘ Maurice! you need not Jeave the 
room at all,’ said pretty lhttle Lady 
St. Clair to her maid, eyeing herself 
compilacently in the glass, before 
which she was sitting to be dressed ; 
she did not want to have any private 
and confidential conversation with 
her lord, who had just hobbled in, 
looking sulky. The afternoon had 
been long and wearisome to Lord 
St Clair; jealousy had prevented 
his indulging in refreshing slumbers 
at Ins accustomed time, and after- 


sec if the half-foreign fellow rode by 
Ida’s side on their return. 

Drowsiness overtook him, unfor- 
tunately, just previous to that re- 
turn, and as he did not choose to 
accuse her on suspicion of having 
been. indiscreet enough to accept 
the escort of one especial cavaliocr 
the wholo time, he had mcrely come 
up to grumble with her about her 
having ‘mdden the horse of shoe 
didn’t know who.’ 

‘ But I do know “ who” he 1s,’ she 
said, turning the bright httle face 
with its large surprised blue cyes 
upon him = Lady St Clair always 
looked surprised at any one bemg 
rash cnough to blame her in the 
shghtest. ‘And 1 like him very 
much, and his horse carried me 
beautifully I wish you could have 
gone with us,’ she politely added. 
‘If you , you would have becn 
pleased too, instead of being cruss and 
scolding me, and calbng Mr Morton 
a “you don’t know who,” my lord ’ 
She gave the last clause of her sen- 
tence rather poutingly 

‘Well, my lady,’ he replied, 
grumpily, ‘as you have had your 
pleasure, now perhaps you'll consult 
mune; it:1s that you don’t go tear- 
mg about the country on any other 
horse than your own’ 

‘The old bear” thought the young 
wife, ‘ to say that to me before my 
maid! when if he had told me 
quietly I would have done anything 
to oblige him! Has Phihp Morton, 
I wonder, ever spoken so crossly and 
coarsely to any woman 1n bis life?’ 

The public reprimand was unwise 
on the part of Lord St. Clair; his 
wife did not speak to him again; 
but as soon as she was dressed she 
walked out of the room. 

A, fairy queen indeed she seemed, 
as she took her place on a couch in 
one of the windows of the corridor 
and looked at the long hne of Pon- 
sonbys deceased who were hanging 
on the opposite wall. A fazry queen, 
or a butterfly, for with nothing else 
could you compare her, she was so 
delicately small, so ethereal. 

Menunce had set off and adorned 
her mistress’s fair beauty to-day by 
decking her in the colour that well 
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snited her— blue. <A pale blue 
chenille net held her bright auburn 
hair, and a blue and white mik- 
striped, gauzy, grenadine dress 
floated about her. She looked like 
a convolvulus as she rechned there 
against the cushions of dark-brown 
velvet, and presently along the cor- 
ridor came Philip Morton. 

‘ Ah!’ she exciammed, brightening 
visibly at his approach, for she had 
been made to suffer through him, 
and, hke a true woman, she hked 
him the better for 1t ‘ Ah, Mr. 
Morton, I was goimg to say, I had 
been waiting for you ever so long; 
that would not be true, but I have 
been waiting for some one to come 
past who can reach me one of those 
lovely white roses,’ and she pomted 
as she spoke to several clusters of 
flowers which could be casily seen, 
but not so easily reached, through 
the open window. 

He leaned out. ‘ Here are some, 
Lady St. Clair, but they have 
withered leaves. I will only give 
you a perfect flower—fiesh, bright, 
and beautiful as yourself,’ he added, 
admiringly ‘ You must let me stand 
in that corner of the sofa’ 

He had grasped the rose, a large, 
pure, spotless flower, but to do this 
he had to lean a long way out The 
prize was gained, however, when he 
nearly lost his balance, and it was 
only by a strong effort, which left him 
rather pale, that he could recover 
himself 

But the next moment he was pre- 
sentng the rose—oftermg it rather— 
to the lady, who was shaking too 
violently from agitation to take it 
She had seen that he was nearly 
over , she had suffered agony during 
that one moment of suspense, when 
he was making the effort, and now 
she could only clasp her hands and 
mutter, as she grew paler and paler, 
‘If you had fallen, if you had 
fallen '’ 

‘I could not have lost my hfe in 
the service of a fairer lady,’ he said, 
attempting to speak gaily, but withal 
very much touched by the interest 
this lovely almost stranger displayed 
for him; and as he said the last 
words his eye fell upon the chiselled 
features and penetrating, deep eyes of 
Horace Greville. 
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Down in the library, whither they 
had hastily retired as soon as they 
had completed a rapid touet, were 
Sir Ulne Lyster and his friend, Mr 
Berners 

‘Are you sure this informaton 1s 
correct, George?’ asked the baronet, 
running hs eye rapidly over a souled 
sheet ot note-paper 

*‘Quitesure Thatis, I can answer 
for ns good faith as certamly as I 
can for my own JI asked hun to go 
down to the tram mng-stables, because 
I had heard a hint before to tho 
effect that Samt Kevin was not so 
safe a horse as you thought’ 

‘Then my booh—and 1t’s precious 
heavy, too—is a bad one,’ said Sir 
Ulnc, moodily ‘The only thing tor 
me is to propose to the pill-mans 
daughter — whats her name? — 
Thwaites ?’ 

‘The best thing for you, mdecd,’ 
said his fisend, who was a truc ‘1at’ 
‘Very hkely shell have you, it 
won't do fox her to be too paiticula, 
you know’ 

The baronet wis a poor lepic- 
sentative, truly, of those who bear 
the ‘bloody hand’ by mght He 
looked not unlike a long-haired 
terrier, but he deserved something 
bette: at the lps of his ftiuend 
The Hon George Berners would 
have been obliged for some years to 
eat his bread by the sweat of his 
aristocratic brow had 1t not been for 
Sir Ulric’s generosity 

‘Who are you writmg to mn such 
hot haste, Carry?’ asked Agnes 
Gambier, languidly, of her sister 
‘Youre not rescinding your refusal 
to the Earl of Wilton’s, are you? 
you haven’t given up M1 Morton 
yet, surely ”’ 

‘To your first question, I answe1 
that I am writing for a lot of cos- 
tumes to be sent down Mrs Pon- 
sonby tells me the stage will be 
finished to-morrow our second 1s 
so imbecile that I shall not answer 
it at all’ 

‘ Imbecile, indeed,’ rephed Agnes, 
quietly, ‘to 1magine you would give 
up such a prize while there re- 
maimed the fayntest shadow of a 
chance of your gaimngit What is 
the play to be’ 

‘I have not yet decided ’ 

‘At any rate, Carry, take my ad- 
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vice, and don’t give Lady St Claw a 
very becoming pant, if he gets into 
a fiirtahon with a marned woman. 
he’s lost ” 

‘Trust me for that, Agnes To- 
morrow we will decide on the play 
It had better be something that will 
take in Mrs Ponsonby, Flora, and 
hate Elton—ourselves of course— 
and no more Lady St Clan does 
not deserve a “tar field and no 
favom ” I have no patience with 
the woman ’ 

‘Nou I,’ chimed m Agnes And 
50 in attackmg a common foe the 
sisters waived their own little mutual 
heartburnings and grew cordial 

So passed the hours before dinner 
with the diffezent members of the 
paity assembled at Kempstowe 


CHAPTER IV 


IN WIICIK PLANS ARE FORMED FOR 
LHILTE MOKRION AND OTHERS 


‘°Twere long to tell and vam to 
hear’ how, at Icngth, they all re- 
assembled and ate that dinner for 
which the previous hour had been 
a preparation, how Mr Ponsonby 
cairied away, swooped off with, the 
Dean’s lady before that affectionate 
mother could perceive how her 
children would be disposed of for 
the ncxt two hours and a half, how 
Sir Uliic Lyster, after glancing 
curiously through his eye-glass for 
some moments at Miss Thwartes, as 
if she were rather an interesting 
thmg in soology, advanced and 
offered that young lady his httle 
arm, which she grasped with such 
convulsive energy that she hurt it; 
how Philip, just as he was going to 
dare the eye and tongue of idle 
scandal by offering himself as escort 
to the Titania whom he had frght-~ 
cned, was touched on the arm by 
his beautiful hostess, and given to 
understand that he was to ‘ have the 
honour’ of leading her m — for 
Mrs Ponsonby had seen Lord St. 
Clair’s brow darken at the evident 
intention of this handsome half-don, 
her guest, how the Misses ner, 
Fitzpatrick, Mr Berners, and other 
stnall deer paired themselves off for 
the occasion , how Ca Forrester 
50 elaborately avoided Kate Elton 
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that that young lady burned with 
wrath, and his sister Flora with fear, 
that his over-precaution would be- 
tray Ins secret, how Flora herself, 
through stress of circumstances, was 
compelled for those two hours and a 
half to sit next to Horace Greville , 
how Miss Thwa:tes, whenever she 
glanced at her fricnd and instruc- 
tress, Miss Baines, was rendered 
wretched by the extra ngidity that 
lady ummediately imparted to her 
throat and shoulders, evidently 1n- 
tending that hcr pupil should ‘do 
likewise,’ and how this proceeding, 
resulting in a widely difterent effect 
to that produced by the ‘ throat and 
shoulders’ of anj othe: lady present, 
caused Mass Thwaites to doubt her 
friend’s possession of that ‘some- 
thing’ which she had already marked 
in Mrs Ponsonby All this shall 
not be enlarged upon at greater 
length, but summanily dismissed 
with the few sentences I have be- 
stowed upon it 

They were back 1n the drawing- 
room, in the long, lofty drawing- 
room,which, combining old-fashioned 
comfort with all the modern ap- 
phanccs of luxury as 1t did, was the 
very beau wdeul vot the principal re- 
ception-room of an English mansion 
Lord St Clair had elected to play 
eribbag., and his poor httle witc 
who hated cnbhbage, had, in a fit of 
penitence for the petulance she had 
displayed up-stairs, volunteered to 
be the victam She found 1% had to 
count, and move her httle pegs, and 
keep he: attention strung up to the 
pitch Lord St Clair required of his 
partner, when disjomted sentences 
from other groups reached he: But 
the fmght she had 1ecerved m the 
corndo: had humbled her If 
Philip Morton fad tallen out and 
broken his neck, where should she 
have gone for comfort and sympathy 
in the remorse that would have been 
hers to endure? Not to her lord, 
she felt sorrowtully sure, fox the 
circumstance would have given a 
colourme to the half-himted suspicion 
which had so much offended him 
deg the br pe of rae gratitude 
or the esca anger there We 
softer feeling for her husband’ She 
began to prty him for bemg old, and 
gouty, and cross, and ro, with a 
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shudder at the thought of how poor 
Philip would have looked with all 
Ins beauty mangied by the ternbic 
fall that might have been his, she 
strongly constramed her attenhon 
and fixed 1t upon the game And 
so winningly lovely was she m hei 
desire to please, so purely fresh 
loohed, and was, this May, that her 
crabbed December felt ashamed ot 
the thoughts he had suffered to cloud 
his mind that afternoon, and of the 
prohibition he had issued as to her 
nding the stranger’s snow-white 
stecd 

There has been a duet, triumphant 
Carry Gambier has dashed off a 
brilhant pianoforte accompaniment 
to the melody Philip Morton has 
tinkled forth from his guitar, and 
now she has—bemg a little fatagued 
with the exercise she has tahen on 
the instrument—wheeled 1ound on 
the music stool to find herself and 
Philip the centre of a gioup He 
leans upon a high-biched chair, and 
what with his lounging, gracetul 
attitude, and the suggestive guitar 
on which he occasionally strikes 2a 
chord, and the old memones the 
romance he has sung has called up, 
he looks more the Spanish don than 
eve1, despite the mgoious English 
evening costume in which he 1 
arlayed Mrs Ponsonby has come 
up to him with the advertisement 
sheet of that mornmng’s ‘Times’ im 
her hand 

‘ Read that, Mi Morton,’ she says 
‘ou have notsettled upon any house 
yet, and I think this will just suit 
you’ 

Phihp reads It 1s a description 
of a furnished house and grounds 
that are to be let m ‘the garden ot 
England,’ in the fai county of Kent 
The place 1s about twenty mules from 
London, 1t is called a ‘ residence fit 
for any nobleman,’ and 14 1s stated 
that ‘good shooting’ can be hired 
im the immediate neighbourhood , 
that the hounds met every week 
durmng the season, at a distance of 
only two mules from the lodge gates, 
and that the stables are large, ele- 
gantly built, and excellently ven- 
tulated 

‘It will be the ver} thing,’ says 
Morton, enthusiastically ‘T’ll wnte 
about xt to-moriow Rent only six 
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hundred a year' why it’s a mere 
bagatelle 

‘Had you not better see the place 
first, Morton? It sounds promising, 
but 1t may be the veriest puff in 
the world,’ sajs Mr Ponsonby, 
after running his eye over the para- 
gmaph 

‘Oh! Mr Ponsonby, there can be 
no deception I should imagine No 
one would call a place an Italian 
1esidence, m the first style of archi- 
tecture, unless 1t were such, because 
any one could go and look and detect 
the 1mposture in a moment Do 
write about it, Mr Morton , 1t must 
be a lovely place, so near London, 
too , how agreeable!’ Miss Gam- 
bier throws an expression of the 
deepest interest into her face as she 
makes this speech 

‘Let us hold a council on the 
subject,’ says Horace Greville, lan- 
guidly advancing ‘We are all 
intercsted in where ow friend finally 
scttles ’ 

‘To. my part, I wish 1t had been 
near Kempstowe, don’t you, Fied °’ 
askcd Mrs Ponsonby 

‘And I heartily re-echo the wish,’ 
observes the hero of the hour ‘As 
Greville saj}s, let us hold a council 
on the subject, though for my own 
pait I take Miss Gambier’s view of 
the case, and think I mght safely 
conclude a bargain without any fear 
of an imposition, which, 1f attempted, 
might any day be detected ’ 

‘ Probably the place 1s awfully out 
of repair, and every acre that has a 
bird upon it for miles round stnctly 
preserved, and most hkely it is 
only a beggarly pack of harners that 
““meet” near,’ mutters Sx Ulric 
Lyster, who looks at the gloomy sidc 
of things since the perusal of that 
note relating to Samt Kevin’s short- 
comings 

‘ Lyster has been served the tnck 
himself, you see, says his candid 
friend, laughing, ‘and 2a “ burnt 
child,” you know—eh ”’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ snappishly re- 
phes the httle baronet, ‘at least, 
only once, and that was your domg , 
you got me into the scrape of taking 
an old tumble-down place off your 
brother’s hands, that cost me a httle 
fortune to prevent its coming about 
my ears’ 
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‘Fraternal, but wunfmendly,’ ob- 
serves Horace Greville 

‘What shall I do then? go off 
to-morrow and look at the place? 
I shall not be much the weer, I 
fear, for so domg, unless some one 
will go with me, for I hnow nothing 
of msecure foundations and falmg 
walls 

‘Shall I save you the trouble, 
Morton ? I must go up to town for 
a day or two, and I could easily run 
down and look over the place Not 
having a brother (happily) to oblige, 
you may trust tomy—honowm’ The 
speaker, to every one’s surprise, 1S 
Horace Greville Mr  SBerneis 
changes visibly under the conclud- 
ing remark, but abstams from 
speech 

‘Thank you, 1t would be domgr 
me a great favour, you will do zt all 
much better than I, m my igno- 
1ance of your customs, could do’ 
Philip rouses himself from his imert 
attitude to give greater force to his 
thanks tor this unexpected offur ‘T 
shall leave everything to your jude- 
inent,’ he continues, warnly ‘ Act 
as for yourself, and conclude all 
arrangements as you think proper ’ 

‘Do you mean, asks Ma Pon- 
sonby, quietly, ‘that Greville 1s to 
Inre the place 1f he hkes it ”’ 

‘Certainly, decidedly,’ replies 
Philip, enthusiastically , ‘that 1s, if 
he will honour me by troubhng him- 
self so far Miss Forrester, you 
have not vouchsafed a single remark 
about 1t What do you think of the 
plan ?’ 

‘IT should go and see 1t myself, E 
think, were I in your place, Mr 
Morton, tastes differ so much = It 
will be awkward should Mr Gre- 
ville Inre it, conscientiously ad- 
mirmg and thinkmg it suitable him- 
self, if when you go there you 
should not hke it’ 

‘How sweet of you to put m a 
word delicately appreciative of Mr. 
Greville’s conscience!’ whispers that 
gentleman to Flora ‘You have 
forgiven me for havmg all unmten- 
tionally pained you this afternoon?’ 
The glance Flora gave him in reply 
did not savour very strongly of ‘ for- 
giveness ’ 

‘How could I ever have hked 
him? she thinks , ‘he 1s dangerous, 
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unscrupulous,’ and she turns with 
@ feeling of relief from the clear-cut 
outline and unfathomable cyes, that 
seem to read her soul, to the noble, 
geenerous-looking, loftaly-handsome 
tace of Philip Morton 

‘I hope such will not be the case,’ 
he rephes, softly, m answer to her 
last remark ‘1 hope we shall ail 
hike it, for I trust,’ he contimues, 
gracefully contriving to sincludo 
every one in the invitation, ‘ that all 
here present will be my guests as 
soon as land my kind tnend here,’ 
leaning his arm on Gicville’s shoul- 
der, ‘can get the house ready to 
receive them Suy, will you all give 
me thus promise ” 

Thero are only two voices that do 
not reply Lord wd Lady St Clair 
count ‘ fifteen-two, fifteen-four,’ 
and Lord St Clau appends the be- 
wildermg information that ‘ all’s 
told,” which cribbage-players so con- 
stantly umpart 

In the mcan time Mis Forester, 
hnding her son appeared depzessed, 
and not likely to mahe a favourable 
imprcssion on the mind (?) and eyes 
of the heiress, had taLen that v ealthy 
but uncomfortable young person 
under her espxcal charge Mrs 
Forrester was a laige, tam-p1esenced 
lady, with one of those composed 
faces and bearmgs that fall lke a 
Tull upon onc She had the habit of 
pausing after bemg addressed, before 
answering a remark, just long 
enough to make the speaker reflect 
on the want of wisdom displayed in 
having made that speech at all 
Kind-hearted, giave at most times, 
ever devoted to he1 childzen’s imte- 
rests, poss of one of those 
frm, stiong wilis that overpower 
other people’s impulses, far from 
‘wax to receive,’ but undoubtedly 
‘marble to retam,’ an impression 
when once made upon her, always 
far-sighted and sensible in her views, 
and possessmg the art of placmg 
those views before the ‘ to-be-con- 
vinced’ in a straightforward, clear 
manner—she was just the woman to 
rule absolutely, yet quietly, 1m her 
own, household, and over her hus- 
band and children She was never 
inconsistent, she was always right. 
No wonder Kate Elton—pretty, pen- 
niless Kate Elton—sat trembling in 
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the presence of this lady, whose gon 
had that day asked her to share 
with him the pay and the future 
prospects of a dragoon captain. 
Mrs Forrester, who usually sat 
with her hands crossed over her 
black silk robe all through the even- 
ing, 1n dignified idleness, that was 
far more Imposing other 
people’s usefulness, was now dili- 
gently engaged in striving to make 
kKlizva Thwaites feel less conscious of 
heisclf by endeavouring to instruct 
he1 in the art of crochet She was 
fo miavely paticnt and so sublimely 
calm, that Ehza did manage to 
acluevo some soued and rugged 
210ws, she did not venture to tell 
the lady that in the old Tottenham 
Court days she had crocheted very 
well mdeced, when there was no 
white-handed, silve1-tongued crowd 
around her She did what Mrs. 
Forrester told her to do, meekly, 
and felt grateful for the perfect hind- 
ness which marked that lady’s 
bearing towaids her But she was 
nevertheless not much more comfort- 
able than was Kate Elton, who saw 
and read these signs aright, and 
whose sole mtercourse with Chaihe 
tlus evening consisted of the follow- 
ing few words — 

‘ Have you a headache, Cha -1e ? 
Lou look so wretched ’ 

‘Headache! no, you always think 
T have a headache, but I have cut 
oft a horse, and I don’t hnow how I 
shall manage with only the iegi- 
imental chai gers’ 

‘Oh! indeed,’ replied poor Kate, 
who felt pamfully her mabilty to 
lessen such so1row as this 

‘I wonder how it 1s,’ Captain For- 
1ester pensively remarked, a few 
minutes after this, to his sister 
Tlora, ‘that my mother never 
speaks to Kate Liton, doesn’t she 
lke her ”’ 

‘IT am sure I do not know, Char- 
he,’ Flora rephed, 1ather dubiously , 
‘I should think she cannoi dishke 
her, though.’ 

‘Do you hke her, Florg?’ From 
her brother’s manner Flora felt 
convinced the confidence was 
coming. 

‘Yea, very much,’ she answered. 

‘Then you won’t sorry to 
hear that Lam gomg to marry her ?’ 
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‘Quite the contrary, Charhe 
When ”’ 

‘Ah! theie’s the rub You see I 
didn’t think either of the “ how,” or 
the “when’’, I confess 1t at once, so 
you may spare me all the wisdom 
that I see you are burning to pou 
forth Ifits any satisfaction to you, 
Dll acknowledge that my conduct is 
all you can possibly say, and that I 
feclit to beso At the same time, 
the thing 1s done, and I want your 
help’ 

‘I can do nothing, Chuhe’ said 
Flora, decidedly, ‘i can only ad- 
vise you to make the best of 1t 

‘ That 1s all vc1y fine Biora, but 
a fellow can t live on that you my 
as well sound my motha on the 
subject, we shouldn t 1cqune much 
hate 18 not a@ merecnary-dispo~ed 
girl lke you, she will be quite con- 
tented to hve quietly, but a——’ 

‘But as to yourself Charhe ? 

‘Oh! as to myselt [am exceed- 
ingly moderate in my cxrpeci ition s 
You need not say anythine to my 
mothe: about the cnergemcnt, I 
had far rather you did not, in fact, 
but you nught introduce the sub- 
ject of my dvjection I do tecl pic- 
cious low, I c2n tell you, Floia, Ive 
as good as paited with the gre) 
And say how plamly you cn sec 
my difhculties are weizhing upon 
my mind, and that it 1s not giving 
me a fan chance not to give me a 
much larger allowance will you ’’ 

‘I will do all I can for you, Char- 
lie, and I fear 1t will all amount to 
—nothing ’ 

Just then the son was summoned 
to his mothers side, and given to 
understand that 1t would become 
him to consult he: maternal feelings 
by sharing her self-1mposed labour 
of entertainmg the heness 

Perhaps the cause might be found 
in the necessity there was for pleas- 
ing his mother, without whose con- 
sent Captain Forrester felt tolerably 
sure his fathe1’s purse-strings would 
not be loosened, but certam it is, 
that the young dragoon had neve1 
been more softly and captivatngly 
deferential to any of the high-bred 
belles whom he had known and 
sighed to than he was tothis square 
hittle daughter of the departed pull- 
man 
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I have said that Flora Fo1.ester 
was a glomously handsome girl. 
This mnght she was specially so, for 
her heart, her feelings, her spint, had. 
all been roused on her own behalf, 
and now hei interest was aroused on 
behalf of her brother and Kate Elton 
She had been restlessly animated 
durmg the early pert of the even- 
ing, and her loveliness, ht up as 1t 
was by the fre which burnt within, 
had «ttacted the admumg t1egard 
of Phihp Mouton He realized sud- 
denly that Tio1a’s was a superb 
o1der of beauty , with dehcacy of 
feature and expression equal to 
Lady St Clair’s, she united a nobi- 
lity, a grandeu1 almost, that was 70¢ 
1 chara teristic of the faury queen for 
whom he had sought to gathe: the 
white rose Besides, the wo1ds Gre- 
ville had used when speaking of hor 
had influenced him, im spite of his 
uifected disregard of them "Lhis 
man, who knew these people well, 
who was not only ‘with’ but ‘of’ 
thein, and who candidly enough dis- 
clumed any particular interest im, 
ol iecgaid for them, had told him 
that ske alone wis not attracted by 
the thouzhts of his wealth, that she 
had no desire to win him because he 
was the rich Mr Morton Philp 
did not care for such regard as he 
might create in that character alone, 
consequently, the desire became 1m- 
planted in his breast to win some 
thought from this lady who was not 
plottang to make him lose that free- 
dom he had been wont to dearly 


r1ze 

He did not mean to fall m love 
with her, but he wished to assure 
himself whether or not the lght 
that gleamed so brightly in those 
eyes emanated from aught higher 
than mere youthful animal spirits, 
and whether the carved, coral lips 
could utter anythmng worth hstenmg 
to He did not want her to love 
him, but before that hour’s inter- 
course was over, before she had said 
any thing? beyond what from another 
he might have regarded as common- 
place enough, he would have been 
well pleased to know that a more 
than ordinary interest for him starred. 
the heart of Flora Forrester 

‘The recoHections of the hfe mm 
Spam that you are pourmg forth for 
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Miss Forrester’s edification are not 
of the mght sort,’ remarked Mr. 
Greville, who had been standmg 
near them for some minutes; ‘ they 
are too prosaic, man. Have you 
nothmg to tell of some almond-eyed 
Donna who has sighed or died for 
love of you—or another ?’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. Morton, exclaimed Miss 
Gambier, coming forward, happy to 
strike in and share the pleasures of 
conversation with Philip on any 
terms, ‘I heard you telling Lady 
St Clair to-day that you had a 
cousin Now, 18 your cousin a lady 
or a gentleman ?’ 

‘ A lady,’ rephed Philip, colouring 
a hittic, as he lifted his eyes half- 
laughingly to Miss Gambier’s face, 
‘and a very beautiful one’ 

‘Ah! then you will go back to 
Spam See, Miss Forrester, 1s not 
that a guilty look °’ 

Miss Gambier was bewitchingly 
vivacious-—- so she thought — and 
fawn-like in her gestures; she, 
therefore, sank on her knees at 
Flora’s teet, and reposed her prettily- 
moulded hands and arms on Miss 
Fonester’s lap 1n so effective a way 
that Philp Morton could not help 
looking at them Flora, however, 
not beme herself in the habit of 
‘qui7zing’ people, threw Miss Gam- 
bier’s vivacity back upon herself by 
coldly asking— 

‘Guilty of what?’ and by utterly 
retrainmg from those lrand-entwin- 
ings and tress-caressings which 
Miss Gambier had anticipated would 
ensue upon her adopting the atti- 
tade of a pretty worshipper Ac- 
cordingly she regained her feet, and 
answered, with more asperity than 
she would have done, had 1t not oc- 
curred to her that she was m a 
feeble position— 

‘Why, of commg amongst us 
under false pretences, if he 1s a be- 
trothed man.’ 

In spite of Flora’s look of scorn at 
this sentzment, she experienced a 
feeling of relief, through sorhe cause 
or other, when Phihp Morton’s 
laughing demal was rung out 


ly. 

_ * But this cousin of mine,’ he con- 
tinued, turmng to Flora and speak- 
ing softly, ‘some day, when a farther 
a2oquaintance will justify such a 
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stra on your patience as hstening 
for half an hour to somethmg that 
is unmteresting to every one but me, 
I will tell you why, if I do ever go 
back, 1t will not be to see my beau- 
taful cousin.’ 

‘You will find me as ready a hs- 
tener to your tale of love, if it 18 
one, 28 I have been to the more 
“ prosaic recollections,” as Mr. Gre- 
ville called them just now ’ 

‘It 1s not—about my cousin, at 
least,’ answered Philp, throwmg 
more meaning into the last words 
than he had exactly imtended or 
than Flora approved apparently, for 
she rose sayimg, somewhat coldly, 
that she ‘inust go to mamma now ” 


CHAPTER V. 
MOLHER AND SON. 


‘Can I come into your room, 
mamma, for a httle time ?—I want 
to speak to you’ 

The speaker was Flora Forrester, 
who made the request just as the 
party were about to separate for the 
mght The answer, that fell lke 
lead upon the spirit of her brother, 
who was standing neal, was— 

‘Not to-mght, Flora dear, I am 
going to stay up a little later, to 
have some conversation with you, 
Chaihe,’ turnnmg to the anythmeg 
but gay dragoon, who presently 
found himself alone with his mothe: 

It had been a mild September 
day, but the fireless room grew 
several degrees cooler now that it 
was so nearly deserted The dra- 
goon shrugged his shoulders and 
expressed chilliness in various ways, 
as he said— 

‘It 1s so late, mother, and cold 
too I shall not allow you to stay 
up talking to me long to-mght.’ 

He attempted to say 1t un the sort 
of affectionately -authortative way 
sons sometimes adopt when speak- 
ing to their mothers, but the attempt 
was @ failure 

* Come im here, Charlie,’ said Mrs. 
Forrester, rising and leadmg the 
way into a httle boudoir that opened 
out of the drawmg-room A fire 
had been lighted here, which was 
not yet quite out, though rapidly 
turning grey about the bars; but 
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the room was warm and cosy, and 
Captam Forrester observed with 
pleasure that the hght was much 
more subdued than 1t had been m 
the larger room 

Mis Forrester took her place m 
one of the low easy-chairs that stood. 
by the fire, and, resting hei feet on 
the fender, she leant bach and for a 
few moments gazed at her son with- 
out speaking Not one of those 
iuxunous chans with which Mrs 
Ponsonby’s boudoir abounded would 
have becn ‘ easy’ to him just then, 
so he had taken up his station by 
the mantelpiece agamst which he 
leant one shoulder in a manner that 
prevented the necessity of his exactly 
tacng his mothe1 ‘She has found 
out about Kate, and I’m not sorry, 
for, now she knows it 1s an accom- 
plished fact, my mother, I feel 
surc will not wish me to act badls,’ 
thought Captain Forrester Neve1- 
theless, he experienced conside1 wbly 
less difiiculty m biervthing when his 
inother commenced im hei cahn, 
211. ¢, unimpassioned way— 

‘My conversation will not be very 
enlivening, I fear Charlie dca tor 
it 1clates solely to inoney matters’ 

Truly not a delightful topic 
usually to the invanably sti.ut- 
ened dragoon, but by compazison 
with the one he had dreaded—no, 
anturpated—almost pleasant on this 
occasion 

Mis Forrester had not ‘ found 
out’ about Kate Elton, she only 
suspected, from signs and wonders 
too numerous to mention, that the 
pretty face had made a dangerous 
impression on the too-susceptible 
heart of her son She ‘suspected’ 
much, but she ‘ knew’ nothing, and 
she desired to know nothing, for she 
had no intention of driving Captain 
Forrester up mto a corner, and to 
open rebellion To indicate plamly 
the two paths that were open to 
him, and insist upon his taking one 
or the other ummediately, was no 
part of her plan, had she done so, 
she knew her son well enough to 
feel assured that he would have 
broken the bonds of duty to herself, 
an preference to being foully false to 
Kate Elton Nera nay aoa wish him 
to suppose that could imagime 
him ranlty of the weakness of any 
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serious intentions towards the pretty 
brown-eyed girl who had been look- 
ing at her so deprecatingly at iter- 
vals dumng the evening, and she 
disapproved of flirtmg on pmnciple 
—the pnneiple that 1t was a fearful 
waste of tume m the great game of 
hfe Such bemg her sentiments, 1+ 
was only natural that she should 
entirely ignore Miss Kate Elton, and, 
by so domg, soothe the evidently 
perturbed spirit of her son 

‘I heard from your father this 
mouning, Charles, 1 have not spohen 
to Flora yet—I wished you to hear 
ot 1t first (poor mirl, she will be 
terribly disappomted, she seems to 
be enjoying herself so much hee), 
but the Dean 1s evidently m such 
low spuits that I shall take Flo. 
home at once, to chee: him up w 
much as possible ’ 

‘What is the matter, mothe ? 15 
inv father 111°? this 1 somethine 
new, indecd ” 

‘Not 11 health, happily, at least 
not jet, but he is getting an old 
intn, and—well, even a good, pious 
inin bke your father, Chailes, cannot 
be utterly careless of worldly goods 
Another thing gmreves him very 
much, but Iam convimeed you will 
quickly case his mind on that pomt— 
he will be compelled to reduce your 
allowance ’” 

‘By Jove’ exclamed Captam 
Forrester, starting fiom his 1ecum 
bent posture, ‘ you don’t say 50? and 
im so pieciously in—well,’ he con- 
tinued, interrupting himself, ‘ though 
it will place me in a very awkwaict 
position, mother, I shall regiet that 
my fathe. has not done so befoic, 
since he 1s so straitened, as jou 
lead me to suppose ’ 

Mrs Fourester extended her hund 
and walmly grasped that of her son 
‘Good boy,’ she said, ‘I was sux 
you would be willbng to aid—t» 
spale us all unnecessary pain 1 
am exceedingly annoyed— sorry, 
that 1s—that we should have to 
return just at present, for thouyh 
I would not on any account mterfue 
with the disposal of Flora’s hand, 
I must say I should have been 
happy to have seen an affection 
spring up between Mr Morton and 
your sister’ 

Mis Forester sighed, paused, 
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and looked pensively at the bars 
Captam Forrester cleverly stifled a 
yawn-—sisters’ possible love affairs 
are not exciting—and turned 1t mto 
a httle cough that was somcthng 
between a note of sympathy and of 
ee and looked at his 
ts 


‘ Why do you say you must go, 
her ”’ 


‘Why? Oh, because your father 
seems to be so very low-spmted I 
tremble for the cffects 1t may have 
on his health’ Mrs_ Forrester 
 easiae a handkcrchicf to her eyes 
or a moment, and then contimucd, 
‘He gets anxious and dispirited as 
to how he may leave you both It 
would add years to lis hfe, I am 
pure, to see Flora, or you, well and 
happily settled I had hoped, I 
must confess 1t, that this visit would 
have resulted im something good to 
both my children, now I fear the 
reverse ’” 

‘What do jou fear, mothe: ” 
asked Captam Forrcster, softly, 
advancing to his mother, who held 
out both her hands to Imm, and, as 
he grasped them, said, looking up 
into the face of her son, with half-sor- 
rowful, half-proud maternal vyes— 

‘I will not give my fear substance 
by puttmg it mto words, Charlie, 
I may be wrong, and, if so, I should 
be puttimg an idea into you head 
which, if carried out, would bnny, 
certain misery upon jou — jy¢4, 
Charhe, don t turn away impatienth 
—upon you and upon that other one 
The hope on your behalf was—but 
no, I will not word that e1ther—but 
oh! my boy, 1f you shoul/, of your 
own will, fulfil 2t, you will make us 
happy mdeed’ And as she con- 
cluded, Mrs Forreste: teleased het 
hands from those of her son, and, 

her face upon one of them, 
and her elbow upon the arm of the 
chair, appeared to be awaiting his 
decision with an air of resignation 

‘You mean,’ said Captam For- 
rester, presently, ‘ that you wish me 
to marry , you think that I should 
be less exhav t than I have 
been if T had a wife, I suppose But 
an angel from heaven would hardly 
please you, mother, you rate me so 
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hardly suit Captam Forrester,’ re- 
phed his mother, smiulmg _ (‘I shall 
not tell you where I shall hops to 
see your choice fall, Charles, I pay 
you the compliment of not doubtmg 
for a moment that it will fall upon 
one whom I shall approve, but, m 
the mean time, dear Charles, do re- 
frain trom raising hopes in a quarter 
whcre I, as your true, best friend, 
cannot hope to see them realized ’ 

Mrs Forrester was becommg more 
overpoweringly maternal every mo- 
ment, and every moment Captam 
Forrester had the feeling growing 
upon him that it was a very lucky 
thing mdeed that he had not dis- 
covered his position with regard to 
Kate Elton , 1t would be time enough 
to tell of thut when the waters were 
smoother, and Kate’s little bark was 
not so likely to founder 

‘What day shall you go home, 
mothe. ?’ he asked, after a short 
pause, with a dim idea that the 
atmosphere would he clearer, and 
that he should be better able to 
‘sec his way’ when Mrs Forester 
had zeturned to cheer the dejected 
Dean, but contiving, at the same 
time, to throw an expression of 
bemg extremely sorry that there 
should be a question of such going 
home at all 

*‘T can haidly say,’ replied Mrs 
Fourester, gazing harder than eve. 
at the bais as she spoke, ‘if I go 
home xox, 1t will oblige me to alter 
my plans very materially, for I have 
ashed Miss Thwaites—she seems to 
be so dehghted with Flora that I 
could not help mvitmg her — to 
return with us, and, as I cannot 
expect Mrs Ponsonby will allow 
me to carry off her principal lady 
guest at once, 1t will make 1t awk- 
waid JI daresay your poor father’s 
mind will be easier, too, when he 
comes to hear that you take this 
reduction of your allowance so pro- 
perly—so very properly, and if 
that 1s the case—and his letter m 
answer to mine of to-morrow will 
enable me to judge—TI shall remam 
here a little longer ’ 

‘JT shouldn’t thmk Mrs Ponsonby 
would break her heart if her “ prin- 
cipal guest,” as you call Miss 
Thwaates, took herself off so early 
to-morrow morning that her hostess 
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couldn’t even catch mght of her to 
wish her “God speed” <A year’s 
use of the golden omtment the sire 
Thwaites made has not obliterated 
the marks of the past, has it, 
mother ?’ 

Mrs Forrester could in her heart 
forgive her son for bemg vicious on 
the subject of Ehza Thwaites, but 
she also felt that 1t would be well 
not to encourage him im this vem, 
so she itephed, ‘Mrs Ponsonby 
thinks as J do, Charles, that as tho 
foundation 18 so thoroughlv good, 
intimate intercowse with those of 
her own ge and sex, and station, 
will soon 1aise a superstructure of 
as fam an exterior w any who are 
stayinz here now , she 1s not showy 
certainly —’ 

* Decidedlv not,’ mterrupted Cap- 
tam Foricste1 

‘But she possesses a rectitude of 
mind that is truly admuitable,’ pur- 
sued his mother, without noticmg 
his remark 

The fire had burned out now, and 
Mrs Forrester hid said her 5}, 
so she rose up, and, after having 
taken a tender leave of her son she 
left him to his own reflections, whilc 
she retired at once to her own 100m, 
not to sleep but to meditate That 
Charles had somethmg to confess 
she felt sure, and that that some- 
thing was Ins (perhaps avowed) 
attachment to Kate Elton she did 
not doubt But she had impressed 
him now with the necessity that 
existed for his endeavourmg to re- 
plenish his always empty purse 
himself, and she knew that the 
only way that would occur to her 
handsome, but not remarkably 
talented son to do this, would be 
to makc a wealthy marmage She 
had avoided his confession, too, 
which, as she did not want to take 
extreme measures, she was very 
glad of she determined that on the 
following day Kate Elton should be 
delicately given to understand that 
all poachmg on Miss Thwaites’s 
preserves would be regarded as a 
punishable offence, and that Charles 
should have judicious doses of the 
heiress so well mixed with the society 
of others that he should be puzzled 
as to which was the agreeable ele- 
ment. If all this failed she would 
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not d » for she knew that if 
Charles once felt the shoe of poverty 
compress—not to say pmch him— 
he would accept the tate that yawned 
for him readily enough ‘ And, after 
all,’ she thought, ‘1t most hkely will 
be a very happy one, she 1s not, I 
allow, @ woman to mspire a sudden 
and devoted attachment, but thon 
the sterling quahtes she no doubt 
possesses will eventually wim upon 
Charles, who, hke all wild young 
men will be far happiec1 with such 
a wife than with—any girl he has 
been in the habit of flutmg with 
He will have the sense to prefer the 
tine gold to dross’ 

By the ‘true gold,’ smgulaly 
enough, Mrs JTorrester did not 
mein the ten thousand a year, but 
Ehza IThwaites, while, by the 
‘dioss,’ she did allude to Kate 
Llton And then her thoughts flew 
—no, wilked steadily—off to the 
plans she hui formed for that other 
child, tox Flora, who, as surely as 
she suspected anything of the kind, 
would dcfeat thom, even 1f by so 
domg she wrung her own heart to 
brcaking Charles was easy to 
manige m comparison with his 
sister, ovcr whom no threats of 
reduced allowances o1 curtailed 
pleasures would have any effcct 
This was the first evening since 
their arrival at Kempstowe that 
Flora had not caused her mother’s 
heait to ache thiough the mjudicious 
preference she had shown for Mr 
Greville, but to-mght a bit of the 
silver lining to this special cloud 
had appcared Flora had been talk- 
ing—talking, too, as if she was 
interested m her listener, and as if 
(what was even more to the pur- 
pose) her listener was mterested in 
her—to Philip Morton, who could, 
unless report greatly erred, play at 
throwing away guineas with tho 
heiress He was more congenial, 
too, to her maternal heart than that 
young lady, for he was handsome, 
polished, and winning to an ex- 
traordinary degree And here, m 
the solitude of her chamber, she 
could not successfully banish from 
her mind the reflection that Eliza 
Thwaites was the reverse of all this 

But she dared not pause, with a 
thought of gomg back, on the path 
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along which she was desirous of 
leading them. The Dean had been 
a poor clergyman when elevated, 
about six years before the time 
my story opens, to the deanery, 
which had been a vast expense, and 
but small comfort to him. He had 
always been a little what he termed 
‘ behind the world,’ through having 
counted some chickens before they 
were hatched, when furnishing with 
great splendour the sfiff, huge, un- 
comfortable house in the cathedral 
clone, which not even the splendid 
furniture could render other than 
dull and hideous He had been a 
poor rector in a parisn iull of 11ch 
men quite long enough to grow ex- 
tremely sensitive, or, as las lovmg 
flock termed 1t, ‘ thin-skinned ,’ and 
he found that cven now, 2s a Dean, 
‘the world’ was a little inclined to 
look coolly, or, at least, not qweariidly, 
upon him, through that circumn- 
stance of his bemg ‘ behind it.’ 
Flora, therefore, ms beautiful 
daughter, would be left m but a 
dubious position—that of a 1efined, 
fashionable, lovcly woman without 
a penny—should the wcak thiead 
that chagrin was wearng thine 
every day be snapped before she 
married. Flora was not of the stuff 
of which nursery governesses arc 
made. None of these things, how- 
ever, did Mrs Forrcster dare to say 
to her ngh-spinted daughter, who 
would ruthiessly, in spite of her 
habitual gentleness, have baulked 
anything that looked hke a plot, 
and exposed anything that looked 
like a manceuvre. 

Captam Forrester, meanwhile, 
still remained in Mrs Ponsonby’s 
boudoir. The fire had gone out 
entirely, but he was warm enough 
now. He had no intention, not the 
remotest, of bemg false to Kate— 
‘dear little thing' he adored her ’— 
but all the same he did hope very 
ee veney that Kate wou a ve 
rashly saying anything which might 
get round to his mother’s ears. He 
dreaded the thought of the never- 
ending line of ‘talk’ that would in 
ay age be =e = his benefit, 
and he rose up hurnedly and paced 
the room as the idea developed it- 
self, and felt ‘that way madness 
lies.’ But, despite his dishke to 
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family jars and all the ills that 
poverty brings in its train, he was 
ssl from ee a ou of 

uying @ peace ture by seeking 
tis. Iroad-ingerod hand of Miss 
Thwaites. However, he resolved 
that, for the sake of concibating his 
mother thoroughly, he would, while 
they all remaimed at Kempstowe, 
be as kind, pohte, and attentive to 
the heiress as possible; his mother 
would then suppose that he was 
striving to forward her views, and 
constraiming himself to do her plea- 
fAure, and this would soften her, he 
hoped, and render her willing to 
seive him when he dared to throw 
off the veil, or, 1f not so, would at 
least prevent her endcavourmeg to 
thwart him 

Ths greatest fcar just now was 
about Kate herself ‘Lhe latter was 
the spirit of gentlcness to those she 
loved, and she did very truly love 
Charles Forrester, but there was a 
look in those brown cyes that told 
him it might be dangerous to woo 
their owner with fervour one day, 
and quietly neglect her the next, 
and, for the furtherance of his 
plans, he greatly feared that thus 
was what he might have to do 
Kate would have bowed down and 
kissed the hem of Mis Forrester’s 
garment for that she wus Charlie’s 
mother, had the latter treated her 
Inndly; but he doubted Kate’s 
power to bear unmerited scoin 
meckly from the Dean’s lady, should 
he even 1n appearance desert her 
side. He knew that those Ihttle 
women who stand trembhng and 
quivering and gomg all the colouis 
of the rainbow in a moment at 
small dangers, or at the thoughts 
of far-distant disagreeables, are fre- 
quently firebrands when once ‘sct 
up,’ and Kate was one of these 
She had been eating dust, so to 
speak, before Mrs. Forrester all that 
evening, but Mrs. Forrester, Charlie 
knew, would be an unwise woman 
if she presumed on this apparent 
humility to trample on Miss Kate 
when 1t came to open war. There- 
fore, to avoid open war at present 
was the brave dragoon’s sole aim, 
and he was not quite clear what 
steps he had better take to msure a 
continuance of the blessed though 
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hollow truce that now reigned. He 
fervently trusted that peace might 
be mamtained until such time as 
pty had married Phili beambai 
if she was going to marry >; an 
then, one of the family havmg made 
a wealthy match, the other might 
surely be allowed to be happy in @ 
humbler way Very hkely it would 
turn out that affairs with the Dean 
were not half so bad as hs mother 
had represented; women always 
made the worst of things. if was 
ther nature to do so He was 
disgusted with himself for having 
agreed so readily to such a shabby 
move as cutting off a portion of his 
already insufficient allowance Con- 
sidermg he was an only son, he was 
horribly 1ll-used. He wondered if 
Kate had half an idea of the social 
torments he was so gallantly pre- 
pared to endure in her behalf? 
Very probably she had not And 
this last thought had the effect of 
nearly lashing the unhappy young 
officer unto a . At ths junc- 
ture, the wax candles having burnt 
very low in their sockets, he hghted 
lus own, and conveyed himself as 
rapidly and quietly as possibic to 
us room, the door of which he 
bolted and barred with such energy 
that Eliza Thwaites, m an opposite 
chamber, went off straight mto a 
nervous fever on the dreamy sup- 
position that some band of burglars 
were down below amongst the 
bottles; for, m the ‘ witching hour 
of night’ which had passed since 
she retared to repose, she had tra- 
velled back to the dingy house m 
the dreary street where she had 
once known such deep peace. The 
butler, waking up mustily from the 
combined effects of deep potations 
of ot aie and his first lethargic slum- 
ber, had a vision of some plate 
being stolen that he had left loose 
in his pantry; and for which he 
would held accountable with 
extra severity, aS amongst it was a 
racing cup won by a Ponsonby 
rse, and so ventured down, chill 
and trembling, in @ highly-unbe- 
commnng costume of flannel. And 
an ul-conditioned Scotch terrier 
belonging to Sw Ubric Lyster, 
which always occupied a place 
in his master’s room, lifted up 
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his voice in one of those heart-~ 
rending howls which makes tho 
mght hideous. 

But by-and-by silenco heavicr 
than before fell upon Kempstowe ; 
even harassed Charlie ; Forester and 
the agitated Scotch pug slept, 1f not 
n dreamless, at least a deep sleep. 
But had any one been out on the 
lawn in the middle of which was 
the kaleidoscope garden, he would 
have seen through ore window a 
brillant hght gleaming, and had 
that same person been desirous of 
pushing mquiry further, ho could, 
by nsking his neck, have reached a, 
parapet which would afford him’ 
standmg room while he looked m 
to see who was up It would have 
been time and trouble thrown away, 
though, for the occupant of that 
chamber bad not stayed up to gaze 
at the stars, therefore hus | lind was 
down. 1t was Horace Greville who 
sat at that httle table, and he had 
before lnm two slight sketches—of a 
female head He had a penal in 
his hand, and occasionally here and 
there he would add a touch, a 
stroke so delicate that it was 
scarcely perceptible; yet, shght as 
these touches were, under is hand 
grew out of one of the bold but 
unfinished sketches a vivid hkeness 
of Lady St Claar A dot, a scratch, 
the tiniest stroke, these were all he 
had given to the work Philip Mor- 
ton had begun, thrown aside, and 
forgotten till he retared at might, 
when he had gathered them all up, 
and, as he thought, destroyed them. 
But these minute touches had given, 
force and character to the hkeness, 
though Phihp himself would have 
found 1% difficult fo say where they 
had been put im 

. a will do quite well enough for 

y purpose now, he said, after a 
tine. leaning back as he spoke, and 
looking at the head, which he held 
up to the hght, out of his half-closed 
velvet, gleammg eyes; ‘ it will do 
well enough for my purpose.’ And 
then he folded it up, and placed 


it away carefully in et- 
book next to a letter Philip had 
given him conv instructions 


eying 
to his (Philip’s) bankers in the 
matier of tho estate that was to be 
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And then, as he was to start for 
sell Miata ths wont 
morning, and as to gain the n 
railway station he would be obliged 
to take a six-mile drive, and as it 
was already past the small hours 
of the morning, he, too, sought his 
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peaceful pillow, and slept as serenely 
as it is sometimes stated the 
only sleep. And now not s light 


from a single one of the many win- 
dows of Kempstowe blinked a 
modest answer to the silvery beams 
of the bright September moon. 


A SUMMER’S EVE IN A COUNTRY LANE. 


A #lemory. 


ws tame I turn my face unto the wall, 
With folded hands, dim eyes, and lips a-thirst 
For peace—my darkening memory will recall 

That Summer Evening when I met her first! 


The meadows lay cnwrapt with mist-wreaths sof, 
Tat by the level beams of the low sun; 

A hundred larks, unseen, were up aloft, 
Proclaiming that the summer day was donc. 


While on the larch’s slender top the thrush 
Swayed, swelling joyously his speckled throat , 

And—e’en already—the plantation’s hush 
Swooned to the mghtingale’s melodious note. 


The rabbits fmsked among the waving fern, 
Or flitted swift across the grassy lane, 

Through whose gicen arch we saw the poppics burn, 
Where the bluc shadows Iengthened o’c1 the gram. 


And, ever and anon, a breeze would rise, 
And silver all the willows—stir the elms,— 
Then dic in whispers, as the tide-wave dies, 
That on calm mghts the gleammg sands o’erwhelms 


And side by side we thnd the dim arcade 

Of murmurous bonghs—e¢reen cloisters lookmg down 
O’er swelling Inll, and shadow-thwarted glade, 

Green vale, and dusky wood, and cornland brown. 


I filled her hands with flowers—with Foxglove bells, 
Wild Hyacinths, and little Speedwells blue, 

And the bright eyes of scarlet Pumpernels 
That close their chalices agamst the dew ;— 


With Eyebright, Celandine, and Cranesbill pink, 
Wilding blush Roses and red Floramour— 
Forget-me-nots, that fnnged the brooklet-brink 

Beneath the shadow of the willows hoar! 


All blooms, that Summer for her chaplet weaves, 
{ plucked—the tendrill’d Vetch—the Orchid spike, 
Which springs from two broad brown-bedappled leaves, 
Crowned with a flock of blossoms msect-hke. 
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With your lush flowerage what had I to do?— 
For, when the red woods shook in Autumn’s wind, 
I plucked the late-bloomed rosemary and rue! 


Sweet Summer Evening—whose slant sunbeams gild 
A little turfen mound and marble cross ; 

There sleeps a heart, that once all sweetness filled, 
Here aches a heart left vacant by her loss! 


So best, kind Heaven! For, when those dear eyes closed, 
No tear for me had dimmed their lustrous blue: 

A happy smile on those dear lips reposed, 
When up to God the enfranchised spirit flew! 


She did not see my hfe’s high purpose foiled— 
My better yearnings lose their vital force— 
The white wings of the spit rent and soiled 
With sin, and shame—with guilt, and vam remor-c! 


What time I turn my pale faco to tho wall, 


And see amse the records of 


past, 


I know this memory will outlive them all, 
And fill my heart with swectness to the last! 


T. H. 


OUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS AT THE EXHIBITION. 


HE friends of whom we here 
speak are not Uncle Clutter- 
buck and his family, who have como 
up from the country to sce the 
International Exhibition, and who 
are well-nigh exhaustmg our 
strength and patience in sight- 
seeing, nor are the neighbours here 
referred to the quiet family next 
door, or the rackety people in the 
house over the way. Our friends, 
on the present occasion, are the 
British Colonies, our neighbours 
are France and Germany, and other 
countries on the Continent. We want 
to ascertain, so far as the Exhibition 
will tell us, whether the foreigners 
have been hitting us very hard, m 
their industrial advance since 1851; 
and whether the colomsts, the 
fnendly children of old John Bull, 
are furnishing us with compensatory 
advantages for meeting the rivalry. 
It 1s, of course, worth knowmg 
whether the makers of costly jew- 
ellery, delicate porcelain, brocaded 
silks, or pomt-lace veils, are able to 
maintain their own against the com- 
petaon of foragners; but it is 


more important to trace the com- 
parison in reference to articles of 
gencral consumption, in which a 
larger number of persons are inte- 
rested, and on which the well-bemg 
of all more notably depends. 

As to raw produce, the natural 
substances on which the industry of 
man 1s to be apphed, it 1s almost 
wicked to talk disparagmgly of 
rivalry The more there 1s of na- 
tural produce generally, the greater 
the blessing to all of us, if we only 
make proper use of it. Take the 
case of coal, for mstance Ought 
we to feel jealous at learmng that 
several foreign countries have deve- 
loped new beds and seams of coal 
in the period of eleven years, since 
the last Exhibition? Good sense 
and proper feeling will answer, No. 
Suffice 1t to know that our geolo- 
gists can trace in this island coal 
enough to last us for centuries to 
come, and to supply the wants of 
many of our continental neigh- 
bours. If those neighbours, or 
some of them, can find coal cheaper 
at home, so much the better for 

M2 
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society generally, although our pit- 
owners and coal-shippers may for a 
time think otherwise. And thus, 
likewise, of the various mineral 
substances largely employed in the 
arts—stone for building, nlate, clay 
for bricks and for pottery, crystals 
and earths for drugs and dyes, the 
ores of the various metals—the morc 
there are the better, whether in our 
own or some other country. If the 
Continent possesses them and Eng- 
land does not, we have ships to 
bring them and money to pay for 
them. Nor 1s it otherwise with 
vegetable produce, if wo fairly view 
the circumstances of the case The 
whole human race 1s interested in 
the growth of more corn and rice, 
more fruit and vegetables, more fibre, 
bark, wood, sap, root, grass, rcced, 
leaf; 1f we have them not, any m- 
creased growth on the part of our 
neighbours benefits us as well as 
them Let us not be musunder- 
stood We do not say that 1t affects 
England just the same whether these 
treasures are found im our own or 
in other lands opportunity pre- 
sently will occur to illustrate this 
matter mn reference to the colomes 
But what we mean 1s, that auy 1n- 
crease of growth, anywhere, 1s a 
general benefit, for whch nations at 


large should be grateful. Once 
more, as to amimal produce Here 
the same reasoning applies The 


sheep, with its woo] for cloth and 
its skin for leather and parch- 
ment; the ox, with the countless 
uses to which its various parts are 
applied; the hog, the horse, the fu1- 
bearing animals, those which yield 
horn or shell, those from which we 
obtain hair or tallow, the slk-worm, 
the lac and cochimeal insects—ail 
are welcome, come from whence 
they may. If we can rear them, so 
much the merrier; if not, we shall 
at any rate be more happily circum- 
stanced than in the lessenmg, or in 
the stationary condition, of the exist- 
ing supply. 

No- the inquiry as to rivalry or 
competition does not bear upon 
natural produce; it is to man 
ture, man’s industry, mani tive 
i ge that the problem re- 

tes. Now we may venture to say, 
at once, that England has no cause 
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to fear the advance of her conti- 
nental neighbours. When we com- 
pare the International Exhibition of 
1862 at Brompton with the previous 
display of 1851 m Hyde Park, we 
find just such tokens of progress 
abroad as should stimulste us to 
increased exertion, but nothmg to 
induce despondency or jealousy: 
just such as ought to keep us from 
lethargic indifference, but not to 
justify a disheartened abandonment 
of any of our wonted branches of 
industry. 

Take iron, for example—unques- 
tionably the most valuable metal 
the world possesses, let the gold- 
diggers say what they may. As- 
suredly we may he proud of our 
manufactures in this metal, as dis- 
played or illustrated at the Exhi- 
bition There 1s the unapproach- 
able rolled iron rail, more than a 
hundred feet in length, there are 
the mighty armour-plates for the 
war-ships about to be constructed, 
five inches thick, and twelve or 
fifteen feet long, there is the Mer- 
sey Company’s monster crank for a 
war-steamer, one of the largest 
forgings ever produced, theie are 
the girders sent m by the Butterley 
Company, showmg how much 
strength 1s now pioducible by a 
comparatively small weight of iron ; 
there are the specimens from the Dud- 
ley and numerous other 1ron works, 
including rods and bars so tough 
that they have been twisted (while 
cold) into true lovers’ knots of the 
most tantalizmg shape, there are 
enormous sheets of rolled iron as 
thin as writing-paper, and nearly as 
smooth; there are mules of iron 
wire twisted into ropes so compact 
and strong as to supersede the old 
familar hemp for many purposes 1n. 
ship-ngeing, mining, and engineer- 
ing Any one who has done justice 
to the Eastern Annexe at Brompton 
—ah annexe provokingly hidden 
from many visitors on account of 
its awkward connection with the 
main buildmg—will be famuibhar 
with these examples of English iron 
manufacture. If we extend a glance 
to the Hardware Courts, and to the 
hardware trophies m the south-east 
transept, we shall in like manner 
see that the conversion of iron into 
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steel 1s as well understood among 
us as the extmcation of the non 
from the crude ore We can afford 
to do justice to foreigners in this 
branch of art. Nay, we can adnut 
that M krupp, of Essen, has sent 
masses of steel more vast in weight 
and more Ingbly polished than any- 
thing from the works of Bussemer, 
Vickers, o: Naylor What a won- 
derful thing 1s that ingot of Krupp’s, 
that forty thousand pound casting 
of steel, broken to show the nature 
of the gram! It required some- 
thmg hke a hundred blows of an 
enormous steam hammer to break 
it we hardly know which of the 
two giants to admure most, the 
hanmme: that broke the ingot, or the 
mgot that so long 1csisted the ham- 
mel And those two rollers in- 
tended for lamimatmg sheets of 
gold what an exquisite polish! 
No silver plate, however highly 
wrought, excels it One of the 
fieat advantages of the International 
.xhibition consists in the peeps 
which we thus obtain into the p1o- 
ducts of foreign workshops There 
1s no doubt at Shefheld that we can 
do all that Krupp has done, but it 
is of great umportance to us to know 
that im a Rhemsh Prussian town, 
the very name of which is almost 
unknown in England, except to 
steel and iron manufacturers, such 
magnificent specumens of wo1k are 
produced And there are Krupps 
ona smaller scale in France, Belgium, 
and Austna Let us render all due 
honour to them, but let us keep 
wide awake while so domg 

In the transformation of zron and 
steel mto manufactured goods, it 
would be a shame indeed if we were 
caught napping If ever we allow 
our neighbours to excel us m the ma- 
nufacture of steam-engines, locomo- 
faves, pumps, spmning - machines, 
looms, machme tools, steam ham- 
mers, saws, files, agricultural mmple- 
ments, or the lke, we shall de- 
serve, as @ nation, to be placed 
minder a cloud. We have every- 
thing to aid us abundant coal 
and iron, abundant capital and la- 
bour, a reservoir of past experi- 
ence, and a readiness of mechanical 
imvention We need not fear The 
Western Annexe at Brompton is our 


gigantic national trophy of ma- 
chme:ry There nfobably Nevel Was 
before collected in this wold such 
a mass of wonderful machines 

Armstiong’s locomotive, Gwynne’s 
pump, Faubairn’s machines, W hit- 
worths engimecimg tools, Platts 
spinning-machincs, engmes and ma- 
chines to1 doimg all hinds of work— 
they aze here mm all then glory, and 
those Englishmen who would rather 
ciowd to see the Koh-1-Noor and 
the Stat of the South than this 
Western Annexe ate barely worthy 
of than name Coneccrnmg oul 
naughbours the fo1cei,nets, it » really 
1 mitt. for admuation that they 
have sent so many vast machines so 
gieat a distance, and unde. the 
picssuie of so many difhculhes 
fhe miunuficture of locomotives 1s 
extending, rapidly m France, Bel- 
gium, Prussir, and Austila, and 
oul chngincurs are Wwatcbmg nai- 
zowly the clement of price mn such 
ni ticles hat no fo1cgn loco- 
immotive can excel one of Dnglish 
build in cacclicnce of manufacture 
is admitted all over the world, but 
it I» an important question whether 
the advantage of price lcs on the 
other side We outsiders—we mere 
1caders of newspapers and maga- 
zines—may leave this matter un- 
touched, but Enghsh engme- 
buildeis are deeply mterested in the 
question , and the International Ex-~ 
hibition 1s a most valuable lesson- 
book on the matte. Spealing 
1oundly, we may say that foreign 
countries have made a decided ad- 
vance 1m machinery since 1851, but 
that England need not fear this 
Prussia has taught us how to apply 
beautiful httle 21ron castings to orna- 
mental purposes, more delicate than 
our founders have been in the habit 
of producmg America (alas, poor 
America she has httle either of 
tizme or imclnation to bestow on 
these matters just now!) has taught 
us much concernmg sewmg-ma- 
chines, wood-working machines, and 
agricultural implements, and France 
has just shown us something re- 
markable m the way of iron statu- 
ary, but we are pretty certaim of 
this all that they can do we can do 
mn machine and iron manu- 
facture—and some more 
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In relation to other metals the 
——- chit priaceer are ob- 
servable. Copper, lead, tin, zinc, brass, 
bronze, bell-metal, type-metal, let our 
Dbours advance as they can; wo 

ill retain the lead in most of them, 
go far as concerns the transforma- 
tion into articles of use. The appli- 
cation to trmkets and ornaments, by 
some of the continental nations, 15 
worthy of study; but these chiefly 
belong to the domain of decorativo 
art, which the present essay docs 
not touch. Belgium has some fine 
specimens of sheet iron for conver- 
sion into what 1s erroneously called 
tin-plate, but which should rather 
be designated tinned iron Other 
nations show that they are begin- 
ning to make fin-plate, m which 
England has hitherto maintained 
undisputed pre-emmence, and the 
Zolivercin * exhibits enamelled 1ron 
kitchen ware of 2 useful and cheap 
Innd. In all the numerous varie- 
fies of mixed metals, whenever and 
wherever the Contment can under- 
sell us, it 13 generally im the pro- 
duction of small articles, where 
cheap labour can be brought imto 
uisition The metal toy-soldiers 
and lucifer-boxes of Germany are 
Se ag of a very numerous kind in 
is group. The French say, and 
perhaps say rightly, that they can 
produce bronze which assumes the 
greenish tnge of ancient bronze 
better than the Enghsh If this be 
so, thanks to thein tor their artistic 


* Children me repeatediv ashing in the 
Exhibition, ‘What 1s the Zoller eu? and 
adults who are ashamed to show thea 
ignorance by asking, would st1ll be glad to 
know. The proper wand to use 1s Germany ; 
and we doubt the eapediency of employing 
the substitute. Some j ears ago most ot the 
German States agieed upon a common 
system in reference to customs’ dut.es at 
ther frontiers; and all who signed this 
agreement were included in a ‘ Zollvereim,” 
which means ‘Customs union,’ or ‘ Toll- 
union.” The umon compiises Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavana, Hanover, Baden, Wur- 
temburg, Brunswick, Nassau, Oldenberg, 
and ail the petty Saxes and Messes at which 
we sometimes laugh fo: their very pettiness. 
They are the dStates, mdeed, which we 
gen recognize by the collective name 
of Germany. Zoliverein 18 neither a geo- 
graphical nor a national name, and 1t tells 
nothing to ordimary readers and observers. 
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ingenuity; bat for ail the purposes 
of every-day life, such as the coin- 
age which has superseded the copper 
pence and halfpence, our bronze 
founders can certanly do ther 
duty. We procure copper and tm 
from our own Cornwall, and it 
would be a very shame rf we 
could not from these components 
produce bronze as good as any of 
our neighbours. Eirmmgham pro- 
tests energetically that m adi the 
mixed metals she 1s ready t take 
the lead; and when we know the 
scope of industry m that wonderful 
town, we shall hardly duubt that 
the lead will be mairtainecd True, 
our wholesale dcalcrs have found 
out that cheaper mit jewellery, 
needles, and eatery can be obtamed 
in Germany than in England, and 
some of our manufacturers, mn @& 
fnght, have sought to undersell the 
underscllers by making trash; but 
if good work at fair prices be needed, 
Birmingham need fear no rival in 
buttons or pens or trinkets, Red- 
ee m needles, or Sheffield m cut- 
ery 

And then, how about textile goods 
—cotton, woollens, silks, and so 
forth? What docs the Exhibiton 
teach? In all that concerns art or 
taste, France 1s perhaps still ahead 
of us; but we have made advances 
since 1851, and the race between the 
two countrics 18 running closer. 
Leaving the domain of decorative 
art, and coming to that of manipu- 
lative skill, the same language may 
be used, but with a different appli- 
cation , thatis, England 1s sill ahead 
of France and other contmental 
countries, but they have made ad- 
‘vances since 1851 which brmg them 
still nearer to equality with us. Our 
woollen drapers are closely examin- 
ing the cloths sent over from France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria; 
our Manchester warehousemen are 
doing the same with the cottons and 
calicoes, Spitalfields, Coventry, and 
Macclesfield are scrutinizmg the si 
goods sent over from Lyons and 
other parts; Lancashire and Cray- 
ford are interested im the printed 
mustlins of Mulhausen; Leicester in 
the stockings, Nottingham in the 
bobbin net, Leeds and Belfast in the 
lhynen and flax goods; Glasgow in 
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the embroidered mauslins. And m 
all these productions, quality of fibre, 
excellence of spinning and weaving, 
taste in designs, and cheapness of 
price, are collectavely taken into ac- 
count. When, some months hence, 
the Jury Reports make their appear- 
ance, we shall learn a good deal on 
all these matters; but m the mean 
time there 1s no good reason to fear 
the competition of foreigners. No 
foreign country, the delicate fingers 
of no Himdoo, have ever produced 
cotton yarn of such exquisite finc- 
ness as Manchester occasionally pro- 
duces , nor do any foreign calicoes 
or domestic cottons equal those of 
England in the combined qualities 
of excellence and cheapness, nor 
ought we to be beaten in woollens, 
considermg our abundant command 
of machinery. In silks, we stould 
have less cause for mortification at 
bemg placed in the second rank, sec- 
ing that France has the raw material 
nearer at hand, and has m~parted to 
her Lyons workmen a special artistic 
educataon for such matters. 

those countless branches of 
manufacture which depend chicfly 
on the use of earths, crystals, and 
liquids, the balance of excellence 
‘wavers & good deal according to the 
particular inaterial. In plam honest 
bricks and tiles, crucibles and fire- 
bricks, draining-p1pes and stoneware, 
and such-hke articles of clay, we may 
not perhaps be able to command a 
large export trade, but we can cer- 
tainly make for ourselves as well and 
as cheaply as any of our neighbours. 
In white and blue-and-white carth- 
enw&re we are, as we have ever been 
since the time of Wedgwood, un- 
approached, interesting as are the 
spceczumens from many foreign coun- 
tries mn the present Exhibition, 1t 
18 incontestable that none equal us 
in the combined elements of quality 
and price—if as good they are dearer ; 
if as cheap, they are not so good. 
In the gher kinds of ware, whether 
known by the names of porcelain, 
parian, jasper, biscuit, majolica, Pa- 
lissy ware, or any other, there 1s an 
artistic element included which takes 
the artacles out of the domain of 
mere manufacturing Kerr’s royal 
dessert service, and the choice pro- 
dactions of Minton, Copeland, and 
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Rose, for instance, owe nine-tenths, 
perhaps nmety-nmne hundredths, of 
their market value to this artastic or 
sesthetic quality. Whether or not 
the productions of Sévres, Dresden, 
Berlin, or Vienna excel or fall short 
of those of England, becomes thus, 
in some sense, & question, 
anstead of a mere manufacturers’ 
question , and on this we will merely 
say that our chief authorities assert 
that we are zow equal to any foreign 
competitors whatever—a sort of um- 
pled admission that such was not 
always the case. In glass, our 
neighbours run us closely. They 
produce plate glass and blown glass 
as large as anything we have ever 
put forth, fimt glass as beautiful, 
and bottle glass as cheap. The 
two Crystal Palaces, and the two 
domes otf the present Exhibition 
building, would never have been at- 
tempted but for the substitution of 
blown sheet glass for the old- 
fashioned crown glass, and ca- 
pital change we owe mainly to the 
French If the Bohemians and the 
Venetians deck their cut-glass orna- 
ments with an elaboration which we 
can scarcely equal, the firms of 
Osler, Dobson, Powell, and Pellatt 
show m this Exhibition that we 
have little to learn in connection 
with glass cuttmg and engraving. 
It may, thereforc, be said that, mn 
glass manufactures generally, we 
and our neighbours are about on 
@ par. 

In the amazmg caircle of what 
come under the designation of che- 
mical manufactures, England and 
the Continent are so busy that 1t is 
difficult to say which takes the lead. 
Was ever anythmg seen more Wau- 
tiful than the colours and the crystals 
which are deposited in the Eastern 
Annexe ® The gorgeous magenta, 
ghtternmng lke the wings of some 
shining insect; the mtense ultrama- 
rine, almost as beautiful in the imi- 
tative as in the real form , the glow- 
ing scarlet and carmuine, that dazzle 
the eye to gaze upon; the magnifi- 
cent masses of alum, borax, and 
other crystalline chemicals—these, 
and countless other specimens, show 
how actively our manufacturers are 
engaged in providing substances for 
the use of the dyer, the painter, the 
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printer, the druggist, &e And if 
we visit the foreign departments at 
the Exhibition, we shall see that 
our neghbours are in Lke manner 
steadily advancing im all the arts 
that depend on chemical science 
Neither has reason to fear the rest, 
because all are bencfited by the in- 
ventions of each this, indeed, 15 the 
very pith and marrow of the whole 
subject 

Space 1s scanty for any further 
review of the mdustrial sections, in 
relation to English and foragn ri- 
valry But, m truth, we necd not 
care for this When we have grap- 

led with those branches of manu- 
dnctare which depend on the wo1lang 
up of mctals, of textile fibies, and of 
minerals or chemicals, we have grap- 
pled with the chicf Of course the 
manipulation of wood mto endless 
forms of beauty and uscfulness 158 
also important, and few depart- 
ments of the tion are more 
instiggive than this, for it shows 
that those foreign countries which 
extensive forests have devised 
processes of wood working well 
worthy of our attention Of course, 
too, all that relates to book-making, 
in respect of paper, types, nk, print- 
ing, and binding, will repay close 
scrutiny , for it 1s known that on all 
these points France and Austria are 
at least equal to England It 1s 
well worth our while to ascer- 
tam exactly whethe1, and why, they 
excel us inany one of them Look 
at that wonderful speczmen of book- 
binding, the Album, m the Austrian 
department, and look at the maize 
paper on which the Austnan Cata- 
ogue 1s printed—such things teach 
us@—t least, to respect our neigh- 
bours, and such respect 1s far more 
profitable than a narrow jealousy of 
their excellence. 

We think, therefore, on the whole, 
that our foreagn neighbours do not 
press us so closely, in any umportant 
department of manufacture, as to 
give just cause for anxiety All we 
have to do 1s to watch carefully and 
to profit by whatever lessons they 
can teach us, feeling well assured 
that they, m ther turn, are profiting 
by the English teaching which these 
mternational exhibitions supply. 

And xf me were 
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favourable than they are, our distant 
fnends, the Bnitish colonists, will 
come toour aid Of this there can 
be no doubt whatever, and therefore 
the second part of this paper may 
be disposed of in terms of downright 
certainty All the colonies, with 
(we believe) one exception, are more 
1ichly represented in 1862 than they 
were 1n1851 It 1s to be regretted 
that the Cape of Good Hope, fo. 
want of some terms of agreement 
among the colonists themselves, does 
not gieet us im the courts and galle- 
11es of the present Exhibition 
Every one, when the munerals of 
Austraha are mentioned, naturally 
thinks of the vast stores of gold which 
that land has produced, and of which 
we knew nothing when the last 
Exhibition was held n1851 It was 
a good idea of the colonssts of \ic- 
tonia to make an obclisk (albeit only 
of wood and canvas) that should re- 
present the mass of the hundred mul- 
hons’ sterling worth of precious metal 
dug up and sold there in ten years , 
and it was an ingenious thought to 
place on the surface of the obelisk 
patches im rehef that mightshow the 
size and shape of the principal nug- 
gets The cases in the north-east 
transept, contammg the contribu- 
tions from Victoria and New South 
Wales, show real nuggets themselves, 
some of them worth many thou- 
sands of pounds each , together with 
a model of what is believed to be 
the largest and weightest nugget 
ever found 1 the world, worth—we 
ale afraid to say how much And 
there 1s, too, the hemisphere of solid 
gold, ten inches in diameter,¢ and 
valued at 4,0c0o/ New Zealand and 
Nova Scotia call upon us likewise to 
admire the nuggets and the auriferous 
quartz which have been found m 
those colonies 1m the last year or two, 
and m the nave we can see figures of 
animals—a kangaroo and an emu— 
made of absolutely pure colomal 
gold The value of these colomal 
gold discoveries to the mother 
country 1s immense The diggers 
require comed money for their nug- 
gets and gold dust, with this comed 
money they must procure the neces- 
saries of life, and the supply of these 
necessaries gives rise to Immense 
commercial activity between England 
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and the colonies Our surplus popu- 
lation finds an outlet for 1ts energies 
im new lands, our engineers and 
architects find a new world to enrich 
with their railways, docks, bridges, 
churches, and public buildings, our 
clergymen and munisters, school- 
masters, physicians, surgeons, law- 
yers, artists, can obtam a wider 
sphere for their professional labours 
than 1n over-crowded England , our 
manutacturers have an incieased de- 
mand for goods suitable for colonial 
markets, our shipowners find it 
profitable to increase more and more 
the sex vice of well-appomted vessels, 
to convey emigrants and manufac- 
tured goods im one direction, and 
1aw produce in the other, and our 
government and lemslature find an 
inducement to subsidize mail steamers 
and subniarmne telegraphs to a de- 
gree that would not be justifiable 
but for the mcreasing wealth and 
importance of the colomes Reck- 
lessness and profligacy, as we 
know, have attended the sudden 
assemblage of thousands of gold- 
diggers m new patches of country, 
but 16 1s equally certam that large 
communities of influential men have 
grown up as consequences of the 
gold-finding, and that the old country 
1s benefited m a variety of ways 
thereby 

Nor 1s 1t only m connection with 
gold that our colonies are enriching 
themselves and us by their mineral 
treasures ‘The cask or tub of coal 
from Queensland 1s a humble affair, 
but 1t may, perchance, tell of a great 
future This mnvaluable fuel 1s found 
m several of our Australian and 
North American colonies, and if they 
can only find a gogd hard steam- 
coal, in sufficient abundance, 1t will 
do wonders towards encouraging 
ocean-steaming tron, copper, tin, 
lead—all are found im the colonies, 
as the several courts m the Exhibi- 
tion amply show What a magnifi- 
cent mass of copper ore that 1s from 
Australia, on the west side of the 
colomal transept! A country that 
can produce such a ca block 
(waghing something e fifteen 
thousand pounds) has one certam 
source of wealth at the least. Nor 
must we forget the malachite from 
South Australha, wrought mto 2 
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table-top that really makes some 
approach to equality with the gor- 
geous productions of Ruswa m this 
lane—productions, by the way, which 
are not so conspicuous 1m 1862 as 
they were 1m 1851 

Transfermng attention from the 
muneral to the vegetable produce of 
our colonies, none but the most ca1e- 
less observer can fail to be struck 
with the splendid specimens of wood, 
for useful and ornamental purposes, 
displayed at the Exhibition No 
such a collection has ever before 
reached this country The colonists 
have ingeniously contrived to show 
the quahties of the wood im various 
ways Some send slices from the 
big tiees, some masses ol square 
baiulks, some thick planks, some 
thm planks, some small pieces, 
square, flat, or rounded, some 
polished at one end and unpolished 
at the other There are the magm- 
ficent slabs of Wellington pine from 
New South Wales, the numerous 
picces of the Tasmanian timber 
trophy, with some furniture to show 
the pecuhar beauty of the musk-~ 
wood , the chess-table and cabmet 
of a remarkable Queensland wood, 
the gigantic slab cut from the trunk 
of a tree in Western Austraha, and 
the cabinet made by convicts out of 
forty different kinds of wood from 
that colony, the Canadian slab of 
black walnut, six feet m diameter, 
and the slice of white pme, twenty- 
two feet in circumference, the New 
Brunswick book of leaves, each leaf 
formed of six different kinds of wood , 
the piece of the magnificent Douglas 
fir-tree from Vancouver, which tree, 
we are told, with a diameter of trunk 
equal to seven feet, soared to a haght 
of nearly two hundred feet before the 
first branchisprang, the cork-wood 
from Demerara, so wonderfully soft 
and hght, the beautiful slabs of 
hgnum vite from Jamaica, the 
richly-vanied cedar furniture from 
Bermuda, the spotted letter-wood 
from British Guiana, and the table- 
top made from nearly five hundred 


And then our eastern 
possessions, India, Ceylon, &c , con- 
tributed multitudes of ens of 
wood among the articles exhibited— 
all imteresting, although we may 


same colony. 
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haps be a little puzzled by the 
marsen of some df the Ceylonese ex- 
hibitors, such as Rattemahatmeya, 
Wryesinhe, Obeyesekere, Weiralasi- 


rinayana, Wimalasirimayeana, and 
others cqually formidable. 
Scarcely less important are the 


ly 

many kinds of fibre and other vege- 
table produce applicable to paper- 
making, ro and twine-making, 
weaving, é&c. The pretty 
Bermuda show how 
well fitted the palm-leaf is as a 
material for hats and bonnets. The 
silver wattle bark, from West Aus- 
traha, is a type of a most valuable 
class of substances 1n those regions. 
The fibre of the pita plant shows 
how cordage 1; made m Bahamas 

The sunn and kittool fibres, the date- 
palm Jeaf, the corr and pooswell 
fibres, are exhibited by Ceylon m 
forms tending to ulustrate their 
varioty of application The admi- 
rably-arranged Indian collection 
makes us acquainted with numerous 
varicties of those fibres wluch Dr 

Royle aud Dr Forbes Watson have 
recommended so strongly to the no- 
tice of our paper-makers Jamaica, 
withits bast and other fibre, Mauri- 
tius, with its lalo fibre; Natal, with 
its barks and fibres, New South 
‘Wales, with 1is nettle and sycamore 
fibres, and its cabbage-tree plait, and 
Sunilar products from nearly all the 
other colonies—show that we may 
yct possibly inake some of our paper 
and our textile and plaited goods of 
substances httle known among us 
at present. 

Far more important are the fibres 
mainly relied upon m textile manu- 
factures of the usual kinds, and fur 
more interesting to know whether 
our colonies can furnish us with a 
supply Of wool there can be no 
doubt whatever. Austraha sends 
over larger and larger shipments, 
until, at length, our reliance mn that 
quarter has become very beneficial 
both for us and for the colony. We 
may smile at the architectural ar- 
rangement of the wool-packs at the 
Exhibition, where they form a kind 
of triumphal arch at the entrance of 
the Victona Court, with one parti- 
enlar bale as a keystone ; but the 
arch, at any rate, is so disposed 
that the packs may well display the 
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quality of the wool. New South 
Wales, and all the other Australian 
colomes, have m like manner sent 
8 mens of the sheep’s wool which 
t. are wont to consign to the 
Enghsh market. Alpaca wool, also, 
1s about to form one of the elements 
of Austrahan wealth. Mr Ledger, 
an enterprisimg man, conveyed a 
flock of alpacas and llamas from Peru 
to New South Wales, a few years 
ago, at great risk and difficulty , and 
those animals form the stock from 
whence numerous flocks are gradu- 
ally formmg At present, most of 
the alpaca for our imanufactures is 
obtained from Pern, but a grand 
supply from our own colonies 15 
‘loommg in the distance;’ and the 
New South Wales department at the 
Exhibition enables us to sce what a 
beautiful milky substance this 1s. 
Concernmeg flax, another important 
inembcr of the fibrous group, New 
Zealand 1s rich m a particular kind, 
which that colony will be able to 
send over to us mm Incicased quan- 
tity whenever the distracting quarrels 
with the natives cease Ot sulk it 
must be said that the only Biitisa 
possession which produces it 1m any 
considerable quantity 3s Jhid.a, al- 
though isolated attempts ale made 
clsewhere Beautiful are the hanks 
of this substanee as shown im the 
Indian department, soft im t atiire 
and glowing in goldam ye lies 

Far exeellnie, howesvs , re vital 
wunportance to England,.''  1er fi- 
bious substances whatevet, Gun, 
and thoughtful visitors to the i shubi- 
tion are anxiously nquii me wi.cther 
the Colomal departments have any- 
thing to tell us in this mattr We 
know from the newspapers thet m2- 
lions of rersons 1n the northe:» coun- 
+ >s arc dependent for then bread 
on the cotton manufecture, and that 
this sustenance 1s umperilled by the 
hideous fratricidal war mm America 
A cry of anguish 1s raised for cotton, 
the raw maternal of the manufacture ; 
and every one 1s asking whether the 
colonies can fill up the gap which 
the blockade of the American ports 
has occasioned India, we know, 
can and does grow cotton largely ; 
and the chef mquiry now is, in 
respect to that vast country, whether 
the cotton can be shipped clean 
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enough and cheaply enough for 
the requirements of the Laverpool 
market Mostinteresting 1s 1t to watch 
the mode 1n which the colonies have 
tmed to send us ther hittle bits of 
cotton, as samples of what they hope 
to be able to do on a larger scale if 
we will only encouragethem Almost 
every colony has done this, as tho 
north-eastern transept at the Exhi- 
bition will show; and in the Eastern 
Annexe one particular case contains 
samples of cotton grown in almost 
every part of the world, collected 
and exhibited by the Cotton Supply 
zissociation Queensland, quite a 
young colony, caived out of the 
northern half of New South Wales, 
means to try sedulously whether sho 
can profitably unelude cotton culture 
among her 1cgular branches of m- 
dustry , and when we find that some 
of the Queensland samples now im 
the Exinbition are ranked by Man- 
chester men among the finest ever 
Seen, with a markct value of four 
shillings a pound, we may perhaps 
indulge in the hope that though our 
colonics cannot sineld us from the 
miseries consequent on the American 
turmoil, they may, at least, prevent 
us m futme from being so utterly 
depeudent as Intherto on Tiansat- 
lantic supply 

We are too far distant from most 
of our colonies to purchase much 
coin fiom them, yet 1t 1s pleasant 
to Know that the curn 1s there, 1f we 
should want it How bravely they 
are all stiuggling! In England our 
whe « ts reckoned pretty good if 16 
weivhs sixty pounds per bushel, 
imu the colonics are pushing a head 
ortus The bttle bags and boxes, 
‘am: <nod  .ases, casks and bottles, 
avanczed about the various colonial 
departmei.:s, contam specurens of 
wheat ranging from sixty to seventy 
pounds per bushel, and it 18 plea- 
sant to sce the farmers and millers, 
who, hke other people, flock to 
Brompton in great force, handling 
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this fine heavy wheat admiringly, and 
speculating on tlie nmchness of the 
soul where 1t was grown. It is a 
question of labour and freight. so far 
as extent and quality of land are con- 
cerned, our colonists could feed the 
whole British community many times 
told Quite as important is it to 
learn what our friends can effect in 
cultivating maize or Indian corn, a 
kind of gram that we know httlo 
about in England It 1s a very pro- 
hfic crop, and many experienced 
renicultunsts are of opimion that a 
day will come when we shall under- 
stand what good maize bread 1s, 
made from trained or artificial vane- 
ties of the plant. 

Thus 1t1s,then Thenighty Ex- 
hibition at Brompton tells us that, 
in some departments of produce and 
mdustry, our neighbours are press- 
ing us rather closcly—France in one 
commodity, Austria 1n another, Gor- 
many in a third, Belg1um 1m a fourth ; 
but that this pressure 1s, on the 
whole, not of suvh a kind as should 
reasonably alarm us In making 
useful things out of raw produce, 
we have only to keep our cyes open, 
and not to lag in the race; 1n obtaim- 
ing raw produce for making the 
useful things, we should rather be 
grateful than hostile to our neigh- 
bours for opening up new sources 
of supply, seeing that we as well as 
they are benefited thereby And if 
matters were gloomy istcad of 
cheermg in this direction, we should 
still have our brave friends, our dis- 
tant colonists, to back us All thow 
gold and copper, their iron and coal, 
their wool and flax, their sulk and 
cotton, their tunber and bark, their 
gums and dyes, their corn and their 
live stock—everything that enriches 
them in the first mstance will enrich 
usin the long run And the more 
we trade with them, the less inclined 
will they be to run away from us, 
and set up business on their own 
account—as Republicans. 
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Fashionable Promenazdes 


‘IN KENSINGTON GARDENS.’ 


Tv? and down the broad walks where the gay sunshine slumbers, 
And o’er the broad lawn where the grass 18 so green, 
The throngs of gay people are moving in numbers, 
To laugh and to listen, to see and be seen. 


The ladies are come in their silks and their laces 
To saunter in Kensington Gardens to-day, 

To garland the place with their beautiful faces, 
To talk and to walk, and to hear the band play. 


They are come to bring smiles and polite little speeches, 
To inveigle the men from their studies and stools, 

To shed that soft hght from their bright eyes that reaches 
The hearts of them all, whether wise men or fools. 


‘The chairs are all filled with a line of gay dresses, 
And parasols waving hke groups of strange trees, 
And the hum of the laughing and voices ne’er ceases, 

Borne hither and thither, perfumed on the breeze. 


As bright as the sun are the eyes and the glances, 
And answering looks are as warm as his rays, 

¥or words may be spoken, and fortunate chances 
May favour a lover while here the band plays. 


i would not mies going once all the whole season, 
If the weather is fine and if brillant the day ; 

I am sure I’ve given many an excellent reason 
In Kensington Gardens to hear the band play. 


I7s 


A LADY’S DRESS. 


Parr I, 


English 
Paris for 
cleverly h a aia 
cleverly gather up her plain an 
simple walking dreas in one hand, 
and traverse the muddy streets and 


eats pi agin & e epot npon her a — 


Pp 
hands, holding them up in so strange 
and awkward & manner, as igen @ 
to the French, that e 


dame was gomg to dance?’ 
theless, m spite of mdicule and 
fashion, the Englishwoman held to 
her full skirt. She could meekly 
resign her head to the French conffeur, 
could view her last new bonnet with 
abhorrence, bemde the hght and 
becoming French structure, but the 
extra breadth of her dress she could 
not and would not give up; and as 
determination generally gaims the 
day, she carmed her pomt. Be- 
fore long the Frenchwoman began 
to question whether, when beside 
her fair rival, she had not the air 


Engi persisting i 
rape ly flounces ;’ and although the 
dressmakers still maimtained that a 
circumference of four was the 
extent that could be permitted to a 
skirt, certain contrivances were made 
a give a to the folds of 
the rich silk, and to prevent any 
lighter material from to the 
figure, until the Frenchwoman from 
to crinoline, from 


and keeps the long and heavy petti- 
coats from c. ingts inoonveniantly 
about the feet; but then, it should 
be small, 0 as to admit of plenty of 
drapery over it, and preserve 
effect of softness: it should, too, be 
Met hable and elastic, so aa to take 
pe and yet return to its OWR ; 
ur and, mare ct eroll tie’ gwingine 
as &YO: e 
from side to side that we so con- 
stantly observe. The poops worn 
at the trie me ae : most 
ungrace and incon- 
venient. ‘No modern dinner-table 
is now large enough. Some ladies 
seem clothed in cast iron, so un- 
yielding are their robes. A man is 
never now able to get his legs under 
the table, for an impenetrable a 
draped in milk or satin, yd fb 
way. 7 us ho @ good. tas will 
modify the presen’ on in this re- 
apet without running into the o po- 
site extreme, t igre 
remember fifty or 
We do not think a very years sg0. 
for when Louis Napoleon first as- 
sumed the unperial nenity» a feeble 
attempt was made by the French 
muillners and those mysterious in~ 
dividuals who, in their little dark 
rooms, mM some quiet court, do so 
much nese to Paterfamihas’s 
purse, by évery year de & new 
cut for a sleeve, or a freak 
for a mantle—a feeble attempt igi 
made by these inventive To the sow 


flatter him by returning 
tume of the first im 
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Princesg, Pauline, who, according to 
Madame Junot, had but one per- 
sonal defect, a pao. jar 1l1-shaped 
ear—or the well-rounded riions 
of Carohne of Naples, who, lke 
many of her family, inclmed to em- 
bonpoimt, but they were fatal to a thin 
woman, and were at once rejected by 
the shght and graceful Eugenie, 
who comprehended the digmty of a 
full and flowimg robe, and its use 
also, in @ levelling age, asa class dis- 
tanctaon between people of condition. 
and the working population, whose 
vocations forbid so expensive and 
inconvenwnt a style of dress 

The greatest class distinction in 
this country is bad taste, every one 
aspires to be in thc fashion, to dress 
hke ther neighbour, and overy- 
thing that 1 objectionable o1 ex- 
agegerated is at once adopted by 
those deficient m refinement, un- 
educated in taste Thus, when we 
see before us a figure hke a divine- 
bell, wearnmg a sort of long coat, 
narrow at the shoulders, and de- 
scending m a hard, ugly blne over 
the immense hoop, a small hat 
perched on the top of the head, with 
a httle black veil over the face, and 
the han ina nct spotted with gold, 
we arc pcrtectly ccrtam, ere, wo 
behold the facu of the wearcr, that 
it has the word ‘vulgar’ wiittcen 
on it We care not what the 1ank 
ot the mdividual be, and we had 
bettcr cxplain at once, that we take 
vulgarity to mean nothmg moie no1 
less than pietension a ploughbo), 
@® labourers wife, aro not vulgu 
unless the one apes the fine lidy 
and the other the squire 

In no county m Euope is theie 
so much of this vulgarity in dress 
asim England The hideous muita- 
hhons of expensive matenals mann- 
tactured here would find no market 
m France The Fienchwoman’s 1n- 
Stinctive good taste recoils from the 
inghtful combinations of colom, 
or the wretched attempts to simulate 
rich matenals which find favour 
with us 

A lady once accompanied her 
French maid, who could speak no 
Enghsh, to a well-known shop m 
London for the purchase of a dress 
‘Khe price mtended to be given was 
mamed, and dress after dress was 
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brought forward ‘ It 1s impossible, 
madame,’ exclaimed the maid, ‘ that 
TI could wear any of these’ F mally, 
finding her purse did not admit of 
her procurmg what she considered, 
m good taste, suitable to a lady’s- 
maid’s position, she purchased a black 
dress, as the only unobjectionable 
colour her means allowed of The 
same scene was oy genet when select- 
mg shawl, and finally a Scotch 
twagm, 1n the natural colour of the 
wook was chosen Aft present our 
manufacturers’ keep their best pat- 
terns for the best materials, but we 
hope, now that schools of design 
have been estabbshed everywhere, 
this practice will cease to be necessary 
—that when patterns and alrange- 
ments of colour are more studied, 
we shall have so large a choice of 
good designs that all classes may 
obtain them, and the taste of the 
public be thus msensibly zmproved 

We can give no stronger illustra- 
tion of the good pattern, carrying 
value with it, mdependent of its 
material, than by comparmg Eng- 
lish and French imitation jevellery 
The Fiench may be, and is, worn 
by the lady of any ranh, whilst the 
Englsh mock 1ubies and emeiailds, 
m gorgeous alt scttimgs, ai only 
fit for fins and toyshops, v hee 
vlo 1c they are sale vble 

If prctension of anj lind in dic>s 
1, vulzw and in bad taste, affccta- 
tion of singulazity is equally so It 
presupposes, either: fancied supeti- 
o1ity on the part of the wearer to the 
views of the majo1lty, or an absuid 
desire to excite notice It would 
scem to say, ‘Looh atme! I ama 
characte1,’ or, ‘I am superior to the 
weaknesses and prejudices of the 
age’ The most objectionable of 
this most 1mpertinent class are those 
who assume a manly style of cos- 
tume yappily they are few in num- 
ber We ve no objection to a 
siong-minded woman in her proper 
place, unless she becomes strong- 
minded im her dress also, when the 
sooner an extinguisher is put on her 
the better The elderly may, hov- 
ever, be allowed some peculanty 
mm dress, and they often adopt a 
style which 1s more becommg and 
suitable to them than the prevallmg 
fashion would be 
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Many people are dowdy and ill 
dressed, because they are really too 
indifferent, too idle, or too careless to 
attend to themselves, but there are 
others who are dowdy upon principle 
According to their religious notions, 
to look pleasing 1s , to be 
well dressed 18 wicked hey take 
no thought of the miuhons to whom 
the superfluities of dress are bread 
Whulst advocating loudly the neces- 
sity of providing women with efs- 
ployment, they would in practice 
deprive thousands of the honest 
means of subsistence They wish 
you to understand by their appeai- 
ance, that ther vocation 1s goodness, 
the aim and object of thes: dress 15 
to show the world that thcy have 
chosen ‘the better part,’ and with 
a view, perhaps, of keepimg their 
numbers select, they contrive to 
make propriety so unattractive, that 
the young and those who aie sen- 
sitive to external mumpressions, aie at 
constant war with what natural m- 
stinct kads them toadmue and what 
these individuals practicilly assert 
i only «associated with sm and 
worldlincss Liver smce St An- 
thony threw so much disciedit on 
woman’s beauty, by rcpicsenting 
it as a sn«re, the aim of education 
seems to have been, to heep beauty 
at a discount, mstead of teaching 
that it 13 a gift, a talent given to 
some 1s rank or fortune 1s to others 
an mstrument for good, quite 15 
much as for evul, to be accounted 
for m its oceuprttion llc any other 
talent 

Suicly, too, if the ‘munds cx- 
pression’ may be read in the tace, 
we are at liberty to suppose that a 
lovely smile may bespeak a gracious 
mind, a refinement of manner, a 
purity of character, and signs of 
good taste, a cultivated intellect 

‘But what has woman’s beauty,’ 
exclaims our reader, ‘to do with the 
art of dress ?’ 

Smply this, that if woman is 
Nature’s masterpiece, and the poet 
says— 

Her prentice hand she tried on man 
And then she made the lasses oh! 


she 1s worthy to be treated and 
studied lke any other masterpiece, 
framed in the best frame, and shown 
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m as good a beht as the man of 
taste selects for his treasures of art, 
his pictures, his bronzes Influenced 
as we agra by ag Paiiaealoet who 
can say how muc ess ma 
be insensibly added is rane daily 
hfe, by his finding bis home treasures 
the most attractive objecta upon 
which to rest his eyes? or who can 
say how much inward imitation « 
experienced by those, who, loving 
harmony m form and colour, see 
the bemgs dearest to him con- 
stantly outraging its laws Every 
action of our daily lives may as well 
be done in @ manner agreeable to 
others as not, and the art of dress, 
as one part of the art of givmg plea- 
sure, 18 worth the while of every 
Christian woman to study 

To return to present fashions. 
Although confessing to a predilec- 
tion for a small hoop in fall dress, 
we have found the present large 
hoops inconvenient at the dinner- 
tablc, and undesirable in the streets , 
but, there 15 one place moie, where 
they are positively objectionable, 
namely, m the ball-ioom In the 
ball 100m! exclaims our 1eader, 
why ou1 grandmothers danced m 
hoops and tiains too Vcry true! 
but the dance was a stately minuet, 
01 a sobcr countiy dance, not the 
mddy waltz, or swift polk1, where, 
the couples whirling round, out flies 
the hoop, knoching this pezson and 
twisting 10und the other, so that a 
lady who witnessed a scene of this 
Jind t a boll last year, described 
he. sensations as bemg much the 
same as those of her httle girl, who, 
on bemg taken to the Opera, and 
seeing a ballet for the first time, 
was enchanted, until the first dancer 
executed a series of pirouettes, when 
She shrank back, astonished, dis- 
concerted, and unable to control her 
fechngs any longer, she exclaimed, 
‘Oh! mamma, I feel so ashamed!’ 

The mode of dressing the hair of 
the last few years 1s perhaps as be-~ 
coming and natural, as dressmg of 
hair, an artificial process after all, can 
be The ‘flowmg lock’ and ‘ sunny 
curl’ that poets and paimters de- 
hght m, are not convenient for the 
practical ends of daly hfe, and, 
therefore, unsuited to any age but 
that of mnocent, careless childhood. 
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A profusion of mch, dark hair 1s 
shown to as much advantage, and 
is more becommg to the owner, 
when in braids, or massive 
piaits, 1t would be floating 
over the shoulders We should 
miss mm it the sunny glow, that 
makes the long hair of children so 
lovely, seldom if ever secn after 
the earhest years, and the 1m- 
pression conveyed, would be of 
neglect or carclessness, mconsistent 
with the character of a true gcntlc- 
‘woman 
We hike, thereforc, the present 
fashion of wearmg Naturc’s orna- 
ment, whether gathered togcther in 
a knot behind and rollcd torward 
on the cheek of those, from whom 
Time has stolen the lnc of beauty, 
o1 throwmg a soft shadow on that 
of the young girl or when falling 
m long loops and rolled bach from 
some fair, candid brow This latte. 
style belongs esscntially to the 
young and happ 

We remember well the first timo 
we saw this re-introduction, or modi- 
fication of a fashion painted by Sn 
Joshua Reynolds, which succeeded 
to the period of powder We werc 
throuling our way through the 
ec1owdcd rooms of the Emperor 
Napolcon’s second ball m 1853, 
tiyimg to find a pretty face that did 
not belong to an Enghshwoman, 
when we observed one, whose whole 
ap ce, whilst 1t was peculin 
and different from that of any one 
else, was at once so harmonious and 
gracetul, tnat criticism was disarmed, 
and no one thought of looking at 
the details of a dress which, mm this 
case, Was accessory to, not the cause 
of the general effect 

‘She 1s English also,’ we at first 
exclaimed, ‘from her fan skin and 
hair, her fresh colour and her deep 
blue eyes’ Yet there was some- 
thing not English in her style and 
manner Was she Russian? Ger- 
man? Swedish? To which of the 
fair-haired races could she belong? 
Her smooth, glossy hair, instead of 
beng fnzzed mto large puffs at the 
side—the prevelng mode then, 
which we have smce happily dis- 
carded—was turned or rolled back 
from the broad, clear brow, and fell 
low upon the neck behind, a few 


The next day all Pars was tallong 
of the Emperor’s Spanish bnde, and 
m the description of Mademoiselle 
de Montijo we recogni our un- 
known beauty The offer had been 
made that night and we were not 
surprised 

Tis mode of dressmg the hair 
which she was the first to adopt, in 
defiance of Lord Chesterfield’s ad- 
vice ‘ not to dress in advance of the 
fashion,’ has been named after her, 
a VImpcratrice, and 18 very be- 
coming to a well-rounded, youthful 
face, to blondes especially, and those 
whose features are small and pi- 
quant but as English features are 
moze gencrally long and large, it 15 
not to be 1ecommended for gencral 
adoption , and although becommg to 
the full face it 1ather spouls the ap- 
pearance of a classical or well- 
shaped head The latest French 
fashion, however, of dressing the 
han very high and forward on the 
forehead, can be still less recom- 
mended, and we hope our countzy- 
women will not be uaded to friz 
their soft and glossy braids into the 
untidy pufis or bands now worn in 
Paris 

The powdered and _ cushioned 
head of om grandmother’s day was @ 
style becommeg to those whose at- 
tiachions were of the showy hind 
Powda has the effect of refining 
features that verge on coarseness 
the shin looks clearer, the colour 
ficsher, in contiast with the white 
But to beauty of a soft and dehcate 
chaiacter 1t 1s unfavourable Tho 
‘sweet pale face’ 1s made so pale by 
the dcad white near it, as to need a 
touch of rouge to redeem it from 
an appearance of ghastlmess The 
10uge gives a hght and brilliancy to 
the eye which, when at vanance 
with the natural expression and not 
im keepmg with the rest of the 
features, destroys nature’s harmony, 
and gives a false balance to the tones 
of her colourmg Women are wise, 
therefore, m the present day to 
eschew all powder, whether white, 
brown, or gold colour, and to be 
satisfied with their natural perfec- 


they may be, or at least only to em- 
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ploy the legitimate means the) pos- 
ness of bightenmg the one, 01 1m- 
proving the other, and this 1s, after 
all, the secret of dressing well 

But it 1s chiefly m the choice 
and airangement of colom that a 
woman’s taste in dress 15 displajycd 
In the make or fashion of hei gai- 
ments she must, to a certain extcnt, 
be led by others, and the m1tc1111 1s 
generally decided for her also by the 
nature of her means, but for the pit- 
terns and colours she mv, be con- 
sidered wholly xzesponsiblc The 
first point, therefore, thit she has to 
consider 1s, which are the colours 
she must svvoid, and which uc those 
that will harmonive with her com- 
plexion o1 hair, im other wo ds, sh 
must study ‘the becommg’ It 1s 
unpossible to offer any theory or 1 vy 
down any rules for duecction in this 
important pomt, the eyc 1s the only 
guide It ought to be 2 good 
one, and jet how wondafull) fuw 
women arrve at the wicerble 
1tesult produced by a hirmomions 
combination of colom DBcyonl the 
general principle thit bluc suits fun 
people, and red, bruncttcs, thev 
seem to know little or nothing on 
the subject, and although, 1s wo 
have said before, no rulcs can be 
laid down, still we think 1 little 
Lnowledge as to what colours ree, 
or contrast harmoniously, would be 
of immense use to a lady when 
choosing her dress, her flowers, &c , 
and save her the mortification often 
experienced of finding that the bciu- 
taful silk or ‘bewitching bonnet’ she 
has purchased, are charming @ y- 
aohere but on their wearer, to sy 
nothing of the time and paticnce 
saved in shopping, 1f she kncw at 
once what to reject or what to se- 
lect 

The blonde has much less diffi- 
culty m ascertammg what becomes 
her than the brunette almost all 
colours, provided she kecp to the 
lighter shades of some, so as to pie- 
serve the balance of tone m her own 
and the artificial colou1, mj be 
worn by her The neutrals, the me- 

colours, many of which her 

dark-haired sister cannot weai, har- 
monize or contrast agreeably w.th 
her own delicate tints. Im every 
shade of blue she 1s charming, 
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black makes her looh fane., and 
white does not eclipse ho 

The biunette (to apply the term, 
invipt as itis, to all who have dak 
hai and eves) has greater trouble mn 
the choice of heir coloms Thue 
are daith brunettes and fan biu- 
nettes, brunettes with colom and 
pue brunettes 

‘Lhe pale yct cloar dark shm 1s 
often coupled with velvet} cyos of 
soft hazel, and brown han, which 
redeem the fice from hardness, 
whilst to the pale, far shin, Nature 
gives the 22vcen han and dark eyes, 
which ha1zmonizve so well with red 
eclisc and most warm colours, ecr- 
cept pink and some hues of the samc 
intensity Miuve, and bluc of the 
tuiquoinc hue should not be worn 
by them, as these have a tendcuncy to 
mthe pie pcople look sallow, trom 
conti wt to the yellow tones of the 
complesuon, and yet how many 
women conscnotcd to look still moire 
sulow thin they naturally wuic, 
sunply bec wise the fo1mer colou was 
the fashion ! 

Pink, and the crimson shades ot 
1cd 1c more becoming than scarlet 
and ycllow ieds to the biunette 
with colow, and the turquoise bluc 
14.28 b coming to her also, as to the 
blonde 

Whilst Nature contiasts a fan 
slun with raven hou and dail eyes, 
she not unfrequently adds a mey o1 
decp blue eyc to her 11cher warmer 
colou1ing, and talking her asa guide, 
the brunette of this class will find a 
cold, bright colour harmonize charm- 
mgly with her own 11ch tones The 
cold colour softens the general effect, 
vw hust from contrast, it, at the same 
time, renders the warm colouring 
moie Jaulhlant The palc brunette, 
on the contiary, should avoid all 
hues that, hke blue, make the gene- 
ral effect colder im her cast a warm 
tone will give softness The hght 
blue, 1t 1s true, 15 not a discordant 
addition to black and white, but by in- 
creasing the coldness, 1t gives greater 
hardness to the outlme of the 
featuies, and if there 1s a shade ot 
sallowness in the complexion, height- 
ens this jellow tone by contrast with 


it 
Pink has much the same effect 
upon the pale by daylight, but, like 
N 
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blue, is often becommg by candle- 
light. 


Experience, after all, is the best 
guide for those who have any eye for 
colour at all,and a little quiet ob+cz- 
vation upon ther fnends’ dresscs 
during a morning or evening as- 
pembly, will teach them more than 
whole hi i on the subject They 
will thus observe how much the cfficct 
of a colour depends upon that w hich 
igs m proximity with it Som 
colours heighten cach other, otheis 
neutralize cach other, and others 
borrow so 1nuch froin cach other, as 
to deccivethecyealtogcethear Redand 
black have this cffect, and we have 
seen a red pattern running ovcr a 
black ground make the black look 
brown. White dresses have the best 
gencral effect in large parties, even 
when not s0 becoming as bnght 
hues to their wiarer, for white gams 
in briluancy by the neighbourhood 
of warm and bright colours 

There are conditions, however, 
whan even wlite changes colour 
We observed such an effect in a ball- 
room where tho walls, pamted im a 
hight key, became so brillant by 
candlehght, that near thea cvery 
wlute dress, but that of catm, which 
reflected the light, looked soiled and 
dark. Those, however, who hal 
had an opportunity of obscrving 
tlus effect before, had taken care, by 
addmp atnnnuime of a full bueht 
colour, to preserve by this contrast 
the freshness and puilly of the 
white dresses. 

To achievo sucecss nm evcnmeg 
dress, there should be a knowluice 
of the room in winch that dress 1. 
to be worn, the colour of the hang- 
ings, the quantity of light, de Sonic 
colours, brilaant with space and 
hight, are heavy and ovelpowermg 
inasmall room. As an instance of 
this, a Russian lady of great pe- 
sonal attrachons appeared at a cout 
ball in Germany, in a dress of the 
bluish green, the colour of copper 
ore, lately worn m London Her 

skin, dark hair, and bnilhant 
colour, somewhat softened by the 
green, were so effective m this dress, 
to which with excellent taste she had 
added no ornaments, but a band 
round the head and armlets of plam 
gold engraved m a Greek pattern, 
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that she was the queen of the room. 
The same costume a few mghts 
later in the dark, Wl-hghted rooms 
of one of the foreign munisters, was 
heavy, unbeconung, and a complete 
failure. Light, therefore, being so 
essential to colour, the hight shades 
are best for cvenmng wear; and of 
those most used, the warm hues, 
maize and pink, are more effective 
when uncombmed with other co- 
lou1s White impoverishes them, 
and black, although an agreeable, 1s 
so positive a contrast, as to savour 
somewhat of the theatre, and a pink 
dress 1s. therefore morc clegant 
when worn with flowers, &ec , of 11s 
own colour, whether m darker or 
lighter shades The rose, the queen 
of flowers, has becu instanced as a 
proof that giecn and pmk are an 
agreeable combimation, but the 
leaves of the rose abound im ght 
and shadow, and bemg in larger 
pioportion, form as 1t were a ground 
to the rose, in which chazacter green 
wahnissible Here the success of the 
coinbination depends upon the pro- 
portion of one colour to the other, 
onc of the cluef things to be borne 
in mind when selceting coloured de- 
signs tor dies Take, for imstance, a 
wicath of grecn Icayvcs with a few 
roscbhuds, o1 a stray 10-c only, mter- 
twined, the cffect 15 good, but a 
wicith of roses with au equal pro~ 
portion of gieen Icavcs 1s offensive 
and glamg 

When a warm and cold colour are 
combined in costuine,the latter should. 
always piedomunate thus a small 
quantity of pink with blucis good , the 
reverse 1s disagreeable, grey and pmk 
also harinonize when the latter 1s 
merely the accessory In silk and 
mislin matellals for dress, where 
two or more colours are com- 
bmed, the same intensity of tone 
should be preserved, and the effect 
may be hghtened or deepened by 
the addition of white or black; for 
in dress broad and striking effects 
are seldom desirable, because they 
tend to overwhelm the mdividual. 
Whilst white may be in a larger pro- 
portion than the colours it 1s to be 
combimed with, and 1s good m equal 
quantity, black should be only used 
m smallerorequal proportions Asa 
ground it is bad, the bright-coloured 
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designs upon it having a broken or 
spotty effect at a hittle distance, 
however beautiful they may appear 
in detail; and the pomt to be con- 
sidered in choosing a dross, shawl, 
&c, 18 the effect the design will 
present to the eye at a httle distance, 
and when arranged m drapery 
Smpheity of pattern 1s therefore 
to be sought for, so that conftsion or 
uncertainty may be avoided The 
chiné or chintz silks, so 11ch m 
design and colour, and exquisite 
when closely examined, have often 
the fault when made up, of present- 
Ing &@ vague, unsatisfactory cftect 
Freshness of colour is another 
pomt of great consequence m this 
murky climate of ows, and 1s to be 
obtamed by what we may call har- 
monious contrasts Black and 
white, combined with other colours, 
assist also to preserve i1t—the one 
by keeping the colours dustinct from 
each other, and the other by hehting 
them up For mstance, red and blue, 
although strong contrasts, would 
look heavy and even dull in a dress 
uniess combined with a large pro- 
portion of white, when the colours 
are kept distinct, do not blend, 01 pre- 
sent a purple hue if viewed at a dis- 
tance, and are hghted up by the white 
so as to preserve thar }bnihancy, at 
the saine time that the general effect 
is releved from bemg too stnking 
The French have been vely suc- 
cessful 1n their designs of red, blue, 
and white for mbbons and silks 
Two or three shades of colour have 
often an excellent effect used to- 
gether , but for grounds, the neutral 
and what people term quict colours 
are the best A lhght green or slaty 
blue often throws up a good design, 
as well, however, as a drab or 
fawn, but no warm or very bnght 
colour 1s desirable for this purpose 
pink, maize, mauve, are parhcularly 
objectionable Not long ago when 
ladies wore flounces, some dresses 
ht be seen im the shop windows, 
that attracted universal admiration, 
from the richness and beauty of the 
pattern and hues on the flounce. 
They were to be seen in all colours, 
and m the shop looked all equally 
beautiful, but when made up the 
bright design, agamst the pink and 
maize ground, had a gaudy and 
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disjointed effect. The eye was dis- 
tracted from the pink of the dress to 
the white ground and gay colours 
of the flounce, as 2f they were parts 
of a separate costume. The same 
design was, however, admirable, with 
a grey or hght shade of fawn. 
The general effect was harmonious, 
and the gay colours of the pattern 
appeared as they were intended, 
like a nch and bnilant bordering 
Of late years, however, there has 
been so great an improvement m 
the deugns for dresses, &e , that the 
tar sex are less lkely to err m 
making their purchases, than they 
are afterwards m wearing them, 
when the putting together the df- 
ferent portions ef modern costume 
w left to their unassisted taste, or, 
worse still, to that of the lady’s 
mad We once heard a story of a 
lady, who bemg in want of a maid, 
was told by one who presented 
herself for the situation, ‘ That she 
had been combination roud to the 
Duchess of > ‘Phe lady,in sur- 
prise, asked mn what her duties con- 
sisted? § Oh rephed the woman, 
‘at her Grace, for mstance, wore n 
blue dress, 1t was my duty to select 
the bonnet, mantle, &c, to wear 
withit’ ve believe, that practically, 
too many ladies allow their inaids to 
be combination maids,’ and leave to 
the unrefined taste and uneducated 
eye of a servant, a selection which 
should always be their own It1s 
only thus we can explam such a 
coinbination, as a green shawl over a 
chocolate-coloured dress, a black 
hat and blue veil in which an ex- 
alted porsonage appeared one hot 
summer’s day, or a blue dress, 
yellow shawl, and pmk bonnet m 
which we saw a lady of rank attired. 
Iiven women who have studied 
‘the becommeg’ with success, are 
sometimes very unsuccessful m ar- 
ianping the whole dress, and 1t is 
perhaps the difficulty they find m 
combining colours, that makes so 
many take refuge m the quiet 
shades, and causes grey, black, and 
white, worn for half-mourning, to he 
so favourite a combination at all 
tiames They feel safe, that they are 
not offending good taste, becanse 
‘they are so qmet m their dress’ 
But why should the bnght, cheerful 
N 2 
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colour be banished from costume? 
It is true, that the ee and 
blue satin vests worn by ral gprs 
of old, when we had no chim- 
neys emitting volumes of smoke, 
and when wood was still the fuel in 
the noble’s house, would now in a 
Gay look nearly as black as the 
universal cloth of man’s attire, and 
are therefore well discarded by the 
‘workers of life ; but woman’s apparel 
is still susceptible of lively vanety, 
and we think if a little more atten- 
tion was paid to the building up of 
the fabric, upon the dress itself as 
the me of the whole, she 
‘would out that bnght colours 
often wear as well as the useful 
browns, slates, &c., and that an ap- 

of freshness may be long 
Font up by attention to that which 
is added. 

The general rules, we adopt for the 
decoration or furnishing of our rooms, 
may beappledtocostume. There, we 
reserve the darker, heavier colour for 
the ground or lower part of the room, 
keeping the light, transparent colour 
for the oe ge portions, and if our 

i hangings are gay and 
varied, we select a carpet that 1s 
unobtrusive in design and colour 
Now the dress may be considered 
the co, of the whole toilette. 
If, therefore, it is of a neutral or 
sober hue, the rest of the design 
may be a contrast m brighter 
colours; if, on the contrary, thi» 

undwork is of a warm tone, or 
colour, the rest of the com- 
position should be subservient to it, 
either modifying it by the addition 
of some neutralizing colour, or har- 
monizing with it in lighter shades, 
either of its own, or some concor- 
dant hue; for it is not necessary to 
preserve the same intensity of tone 
vh the different parts of dress; gene- 
i reverse has the 


the lightest; it is the place where s 
bit of bright colour may be intro- 
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duced with the greatest success. 
cae age Op hue of the dress 
some other colour should be intro- 
duced into the shawl or mantle. 
From the extreme of half a dozen 
colours, people of late have rushed 
into the other, of only employing 
one. We sometimes see figures all 
blue, all brown, all mauve. No artist 
would pamt his draperies of one 
unbroken hue. To say nothing of 
the poverty of such a composition, 
he knows that the eye, missing the 
rehef of variety, would be wearied 
and offended, the result is equally 
disagreeable in dress Any one of 
these three colours, however, mixed 
with black or white become agree- 
uble, without the umiqueness ot the 
costume, the pomt probably aimed 
at, bemg disturbed The delicate 
colour called mauve especially re- 
quires to be enlivened by a httle 
white near it without this contrast 
to heighten its colour when m a 
large cae it 1s apt to look languid, 
or : 

It 1s umpossible to say how many 
colours may with propriety be used 
in a costume, for so much depends 
upon the harmonious arrangement 
of them, but asa general rule two, 
with or without the addition of black 
or white, are sufficient. 

We cannot, in conclusion, think 
that a little study of the harmony of 
colour m dress is beneath any 
woman’s notice, or that 1t is fair to 
stigmatize those who have success- 
fully given some attention to it, as 
vain ‘ Whether we eat or dmnk,’ 
says St. Paul, ‘ we may do it to the 
glory of God ,’ and George Herbert 
declares that sweepmg the room 
may be done m the same spirit. 
Surely, then, the necessary adorn- 
ment and care of his fairest work 
may be carried out m the same view ; 
and if man’s companion, whilst 
striving to be the comfort of his 
home, should at the same time desire 
and succeed in crepe J hi 
speaking, the ‘ Delight of his eyes,’ 
she need not deem that time quite 
misspent, which she dedicated to the 
study of the art of dress. 
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THE BORDER WITCH. 
An Aulv-WWarlt Story. 
(ILLUSTRATED By J. E. MUI.bals.) 


“De rebus Veneficis.” 


N Kerrick*Ha’ was noble cheer, 

The hchts were finely blinkin, 

The host and his four cronies dear 
Set honestly to drinkin. 


Wild Steenie Johnston, king and laird 
For miles o’ country round him, 

Ne’er showed to guest his cellar spared, 
In claret he would dround him. 


Kind, frank, and free, to young and auld, 
Yet jealous for his order, 

And eke a hunter skilled and bauld, 
Weel famed o’e1 a’ the border. 


Rare wine had Stconie, red and pale, 
And routh o’ jest and story, 

His merry guests gae tale for tale, 
'The laird was m his glory. 


And round went feats of | hare and stag, 
Killed clean or ’scapin’ barely ; 

When Steenie said that ane micht brag 
That she had beat him fairly. 


He tell’d them how that cursed hare 
Had wrought him muckle evil, 

Lost half his grews, aft blawn his mare, 
And maun be! witch or deevil. 


That he would gie his primest stot? 
To grip the jaud and maul her, 
But fient a dog in a’ his lot 
Had chance to overhaul her. 


As he yet spak, in wi’ a bound 
Rushed Jock, his wits bereft him, 
To tell the laird about a hound 
By some strange warlock left him. 


This Jock, o’er Steenie’s men was chief, 
A lang-lege’d loon, and wiry ; 

For speed and wind, maist past behief, 
In temper, doure and fiery. 


He gasped out that a wee grey man 
Had brought him in a tether, 

Scraich’d ‘ for the laird,’ refused a dram, 
And sped across the ‘heather. 


Then up rose Steenie and his crew 
(Jock leadin’ to the stable) 

A’ gieg® to see if this weird grew 
‘Was no’ some drucken fable. 


1 Mann be-—Must be. 2 Stot—Bullock, 3 Gleg—Anxiously wide awake. 
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Tut there he stood—smooth black as nicht, 
His een enough to fear ye, 

A tall swank hound, deep-made yet licht, 
Wy devilish look and eerie 4 


nd sooth he was a hlikcly tyke, 
Thin-jaw’d and lang m grip, 

( lean-lcge’d, and bachit hke a dyhe, 
His tail as fine’s a W lup A 


Baith Charlie Ker and Wilhe Scott— 
Rare judges, kcen and sure— 
Declared him irce 0’ flaw or spot, 
A matchless hound and pure. 


Now Steenie’s hopes boiled wp his blood, 
Ho’d guip the witch at last— 

VYowed she should eat her last of food 
Afore twa days had past 


sie scot out drmk amang the men, 
No stintit, I’m jalousin’, 

Then wi? Ins triends gaed 1o0arm’ ben 
To wind up the carousin’. 


CHAPTER II 


At breakfast every man appeared 
For wine and pasty ready, 

Not hhe townsfolks wy’ revel blear’d, 
But sportsmer hale and steady 


Nae laggards they, to he in bed 
That clear October mornin’, 

Winie Steeme’s board was deftly spread, 
And daughter far adornin’. 


For though lis wife had lang been dead, 
Yet wasna he left lonely, 

‘May’ bravely graced his table head, 
His dear-lo’ed child—his only. 


Ah me! she was a winsome maid, 
Ye couldna fand her marrow 

Had ye sought through a’ Scotland braid, 
Frae John o’ Groat’s to Yarrow. 


Her fair young face was free o’ guile, 
Her een were heaven’s bluest, 

A heart blmked out im every smile, 
The gentlest and the truest. 


Just like a fawn, sae lthe and lcht, 
Her foot scarce bent the daisy, 
Her shapely ankles, trim and ticht, 


Drave a’ the gallants crazy. 


May’s cheery voice, that music best 
In festive ha’ and shealin’, 

Oft soothin’ fell on mmds distrest, 
Like low nch anthem steahn’. 


* Eene—Suggesting the uneaa thly. 
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Whuiles glad—as lak that smgs and floats 
Thiough a’ the blue hft roam’, 

Whiles sad—as cuchoo’s twa sweet notes 
In summer’s dew) gloamuin’ 


But to my tale The bieahfast pr-t, 
They started for the stable, 

A’ shuirjim’ to bu mounted fast, 
And makin’ din hke Babel 


Aff giews and gillies thiough the yett,° 
And Steenie on his mare, 

Aft gucsts, and last the hound o’ jet, 
Lang Jock’s especial care 


Awa’ they set in me1zy mood, 
PFhrou,zh thiiving farm and puir land, 
Past Jockh’s snug house, by Elhin Wood, 
And out upon the munland 


Lhe dwvy ws giand, the heather dij, 
And a’ 1n glo11ous fettle, 

Nor lang ere they had chance to f1) 
Baith hounds’ and ho1ses’ mettle 


Twa haies were hillcd on Durry Moss, 
Ane lost on ec111gs 0’ LPumlit, 

But this was rechoned ittle loss 
The truc wark was to come jctf. 


So on they went 11cht o’e1 the lull, 
And down the buin o Stamly, 

Then crossed it new the Devil’s Mul, 
An 1U-fvmed place, and lancly 


For in the biggin by the linn, 
Lived Lppy Watt, mine steered he 

A. cankered cirone, though weak and 1] in, 
The boldcst huntsm1n teared her 


An evil witch, in vile 1epute, 

Frae joth and kindied driven; 
Uncanny was she, pa t dispute, 

W ha vexed her, ne’er had thriven 


That Eppy Kent about the hare, 
Lang Jock had strong suspicion, 
But fearfu’ o’ sic little ware,® 
Said nought—but took a sneeshin ’ 


They quickly crossed the lang blach mun, 
‘Lo near the Brae o’ Lochtor, 

Whar, Stecnie said, that he was sme 
To find the game they sought for 


As yet, twa dogs had dune nae warh, 
Red Clavers, famed and fast, 

Was coupled wi’ the stranger darh, 
Theu time was come at last 


‘ Now, Steenie sajs, ‘ we're near the place, 
And if she’s no been flittan’, 

Prepare ye for a deevilish race, 
It’s he1e the jaud’s aye sittin’.’ 


~ Lctt—Grte. © Sic hittle wa1e—Such dangeious matters. 
* S:eeshin—aA pinch of snuff. 
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So warily they sought the ground, 
*Mang ferns, and stanes, and rashes, 

Ik heather patch, 11k hkely mound, 
The very holes and plashes. 


Hot mark! The Jaird Ins bridle rugs,® 
And to an oath gives vent, 

‘Be canny there , bung up the dogs; 
I sce her in the bent’ 


On—slow, the. move—w12’ bated breath, 
Each man that moment feels 

Crack! goes the whip—now Iie or death— 
The hounds are at her hecls 


Awa’ she skimmcd alang the burn 
Straight for the Devil’s Mall, 
But elcvcaily she got a turn, 
And fairly took the hill 


On, on, o’er rock and brachneck slap 
The horsencn rattled scaithliess, 

The men and Jock sune 1cached the tap, 
Forfoughten, sair, and breathless 


The hare and hounds were rinnin clear, 
Now little fear they’d tint her, 

The black dog lym’ vicious ncai, 
The 1ed no’ far ahint her. 


Now for her death and Steemie’s vow, 
Tt’s plain he wasna Icein’, 

But hoohe !9 pussy’s round a know, 
And hame tor hic she’s ficem’. 


Back hke the wind she’s thiough the men, 
A’ serecchin’ like mad womcn, 

Nor least, fuicnd Jock—wha there and then 
Behaved maist hhe a demon 


Ah! httle wonder that he cust, 
As past the hmmcr” spangs, 
The red dog deen’ wr’ the burst— 

Anithe1 0’ Jock’s wiangs 


Richt down the hill ahint the chace, 
They follow heltershclte1, 

That devil’s hound is mwnendim’ pace, 
She dies now, tailin’ shelter 


Now at her dash the black dog goes, 
By Eppie’s door she’s coupit, 

Whew! yjnkin clear afore his nose, 
She’s through the window loupit.* 


Straight up they rash to Eppie’s door, 
Whuilk Steemie’s kincks near drave in, 

The black dog foamuin’ like a boar, 
Lang Jock, just wild and ravin’. 


8 Rugs—Pualls. 10 Limmei——Wiched jade. 
® Hoohe—An exclamation equivalent to 12 Coupit—Tuined ovcr. 
€ don’t halloo till you’re out of the wood.” 12 Toupit— Jumped. _ 
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Short time was ta’en to burst in mecht, 
The door was auld and rotten, 

Nae hare was there—but sic a sicht 
As ne’er would be forgotten. 


For on the bed, without a stitch, 
Auld Eppy swat and panted, 

An arrant and convicted witch, 
Could better proof be wanted ? 


Nane spak a word—a’ shll as death 
In that o’ercrowded biggin, 

Save hare-witch Eppie’s laboured breath, 
That shook the very nggm 


So there thes stood, wi’ every meht 
Her cantiips to deplore, 

Sich cows, miscarriage, biaxy, blicht, 
Now broug ht to Eppy’s door. 


And Steenie’s een were flashin’ fire, 
Just what he’d lang suspected, 

At last out burst lis pent-up ire, 
Nor was Jock’s cu1sc neglected. 


‘ Let’s burn the witch,’ ilk huntsman crics, 
A’ in a passion towe1m’, 

‘Let’s burn her, as she pechim Iyes 
WY evil aspee’ glowe1in’’ 


Dry whins and diuftwood left by spates,!! 
They carry tast and able, 

Jock fleein’ back and fore wi’ peats 
He fand ahint the gable. 


The witch’s evil end was come, 
The biggm watched securely, 
A muckle stane laid on the lum, 
At Jock’s suggestion purely. 


The wark made sicker out and 1n, 
The bonfire fairly happit, 

A licht was struck—a blazin’ whin 
In at the window stappit. 


The fire soon cracklin’ fierce and braw, 
Cam’ through the window flamin’ ; 
With Eppy’s fearfu’ threats on a’, 
O’er blasphemous for namin’ 


Her curse fell warst on Steenie’s head, 
And viciously she sent 1t, 

Her hate she poured hke molten lead, 
And swore he would repent 1 


Around the fire the men stand glum, 
The rafters heeze and crack, ® 

The stane cam’ hirstlin’ aff the lum, 
And broke the black dog’s back 


When out the lum auld Eppy flew, 
Jock trembled at her clazmnour, 

As skirhn’ out, ‘ Ye’ll rue, ye’ll rue!’ 
She left them in a glamour. 


33 Riggin—Roof. 14 Spates—Ruiver floods. 1% Lum—Cnim. ey. 
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A while they stood—their cnd was wrought, 
Then hamewards took their way, 

In thoughtfu’ fear this wark was fraught 
Wy’ dool some future day. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Line had gacn by, but Eppy’s curse 
Proved far frac vainly vented, 

A ruimed man in health and purse, 
Poor Steenic sair repented 


His sheep and cattle didna thrive, 
Musfortunes a’ seemed blended, 
Wr lawin’ tenants forced to strive, 

Fis course was fairly ended. 


His bonny May (warst blow of a’) 
Gaed gently m a dwimun’,! 

And Icft 1m in the lonely ha’ 
Heartbroken and repmun’. 


Soon cam’ the final vengefu’ wave, 
The curse completed duly— 

He rests within his silent grave 
By them he lo’ed so truly 


And mony & year since then has past, 


The ha’s a ruin d 


reary, 
The hoolet shelters frac the blast, 
Whaur a’ was ance so cheery. 


Yet Eppy’s blackened cairn still stands 
To mark this tale of woe, 

But Stecnie’s lands have a’ changed hands— 
To strangers—lang ago. 


T. W. 


16 Dw inin’—C'onsumption, 


ANOTHER DAY AT THE EXHIBITION: 
Our Own Pictures. 


T 1s, as our Juvenile Premier said 
at the Academy dinner, beyond 
dispute that, at the International 
Exhibition, ‘ our English artists hold 
their own’ But m comparng the 
Enghsh with the foreign pictures, 1t 
must not be forgotten that ours re- 
present the art of more than a cen- 
tury, the others of less than half 
that tame; and that France, our 
strongest competitor, sends only the 
work of about the last dozen years 
Looking at the collecton as a 
whole, the visitor, especially if he 
has jast lefi the foreign section, 1s 


sure to be struck by the diversity 
of style and dissumularity of manner 
of our pamters. From the earhest 
to the latest there is constant 
change. Not progression, neces- 
sarily, for the change 1s plamly 
due to personal habits and 1idi1o0- 
syncracies, and not, as im the case 
of the French painters for example, 
an outgrowth from a partcular 
master, or on the tradi- 
tions of the school. Hence French 
critics, accustomed to see in all 
their artasts a sort of fanmuly bke- 
ness, or able to refer all to a few 
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leading stocks, almost mvariably cry 
out agamst the ‘ irregularity’ ot 
Enghsh art and the ‘ eccentricities’ 
of the artists A Fiench painter 
would at once trace back his pedi- 
gree by unbroken links to the founder 
of the school but which of ours 
can claim the smallest affinity to 
Hogarth or Reynolds? 

The collection commences with 
Hogarth as the founder: of the school 
— though of course there were 
Enghsh punters before Hogarth 
Thirty-three of his picturcs are here, 
from lus ‘ Conveisation at Wanstead 
House’ (86) the coarhest ot what are 
known as his ‘Conversation pieces,’ 
and pamted before 1730, up to the 
‘ Election’ senes, whatis Ictt of the 
‘ Harlot’s Progiess,’ and the ‘ Rakhe’s 
Piogiess, the rarest and mnechest 
fruits of his unrivalled gemus 
These, with lis portiaits of lis wfc 
and ot Coptun Coram, the ‘Stollnge 
Actresses, and the‘ March to Finch- 
ley,’ amply sufhce to vindicate his 
title to emincnce as a painter, as 
well as to 1. place wholly wpart as 1 
satirist, and as the first and most 
suggestive of pictoiual humo1ists 
Had we such works hele as Penny’s 
‘Virtue Rewarded, and 1ts com- 
panion, ‘ Profligacy Pumnishcd,’ and 
Northcote’s series of the ‘ Modest 
Girl and the Wanton,’ we should be 
able to judge of the influence exerted 
by Hogarth on his immediate suc- 
cessors, and how fai academic teach- 
ming modified or counteracted that 
mfluence As it 1s, we must pass 
over at least fifty 01 sixty years to 
see, in bird and Wilkie, n what way 
subjects m any sort analogous to 
those of Hogarth were treated But 
here—unless 1t be in Wilkie’s earliest 
picture, the ‘Pitlessie Fair’ (278), 
painted in 1804—no trace of Ho- 

’s influence 1s discernible, either 
im motive, moral, or manner 

Reynolds, who divides with Ho- 
garth the place of founder of the 
school, 18 in considerable force , and 
50, a8 regards portraiture, 1s his 
rival Gamsborough Of late years 
the admiration of Gamsborough as 
a portrait pamter has been steadily 
gamng ground Even his shght 
and sketchy execution—what Rey- 
nolds called ‘his want of precision 
and finish ’—a more hemous sin m 
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the eyes of ou youngest generation 
of art-critics than m Rcynolds’s — 
has not been able to repress, hardly 
even to quahfy, the gene.al admira- 
fion But, with our usual perversity 
in such matters, we can now only 
praise Gainsborough at the 

of Reynolds <A great mustake, for 
the two men occupy quite different 
thrones Gamsborough, as we have 
here sufficient evidence, paimted 
young ladies with a charming trank- 
ness, naivete, and grace, in particu- 
Jax instances, at least, wunmvalled 

He also, as 1s shown 1n the ‘ Blue 
Boy’ (31), painted youths as well as 
he painted ladies But his power was 
confined within naizrower bounds, 
and altogether of a feebler knnd, his 
knowledge more lmuited, and his 
technical skill and msight far less 
than that of Reynolds He repre- 
scented feminine clegance and loveli- 
ness at least as well as Sir Joshua, 
but not feminine intellect o1 dignity , 
and he was utterly meapable of so 
dcpicting manly strength and cha- 
racte1, ol mntantile sweetness and 
beswuty Georg wa ‘the Beautiful, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who won by 
her good looks the W estmunster clec- 
tion for Charles James Fox, 1s heie 
panted im the full finsh of youth 
and buiuty both by Reynolds (76) 
and Gaimmsborough (72), and, hard 
as 1t 1s to choose between them, the 
p1i7e, we think, belongs to the latter 

But the same fair duchess is again 
represented by Reynolds (No 60), 
and this time somewhat more ma- 
tronly m character She is seated, 
her iace seen m profile, playing with 
the child on her lap, as happy, un- 
aftectcd a mother and child as eyes 
could wish to gaze upon, and a pic-~ 
ture to dehght every painter’s heart 
by its easy mastery of execution and 
subdued splendou: of colour Rey- 
nolds, we feel at once, nught have 
pated Gamsborough’s ‘ Lady Liago- 
mer,’ or ‘ Lady de Dunstanville’ (49, 
50), but Gamsborough could no 
more have paimted this ‘ Duchess of 
Devonshire and her Child,’ than he 
could ‘Mrs Siddons as the Tragic 
Muse’ (110), or pretty prim hitle 
‘ Penelope Boothby’ (70), the ‘ Prm- 
cess Sophia’ (64) frohbckmg with 
her dog, or the ‘Lord Heathfield’ 
m the National Gallery—a pigture 
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which might well have been placed 
here 


Bat though Reynolds was altoge- 
thera man of larger capacity—artis- 
tic as well as mental—than Gains- 
borough, there was a branch of art, 
and that in which he always asserted 
lay his real strength, m which Gains- 
borough had no fear of nvalry from 
Reynolds or any one else The 
‘Cottage Door’ (95) 18 one of the 
represcntative works of the English 
school. Gaimsborough was, m truth, 
the first pamtecr of the poetry of 
homely Enghsh scencry But of 
Ins landscapes proper we have not 
here a first-rate example; certainly 
not one where, as he loved to sec 
them, the hcavy trecs are sleepmg 
in the still glowmg summer twi- 
light; or as from the skirts of a wood, 
or at the curve of a green lane, a 
market-cart or hay-wain is descend- 
ing to the shallow ford, and the last 
glint of the western sun, breaking 
through the thick-crowded boughs, 
flushes the checks of the light-hearted 
peasant girls, who are nding home 
from meadow or market. <A land- 
Scay in wluch you feel that you 
have before you at once a picture 
and a poem, and one m which hu- 
man sentiment 18 mmegled with a 
deep senre of the nobleness of every- 
day nature when seen under favour- 
ing conditions. 

In the hands of shallow imitators 
this style of landscape would have 
degenerated ito utter vulganty. 
That it was saved from this we owe 
to the example of Wilson He may 
have been mustaken, as we think he 
‘was, In seeking inspiration from the 
ancient mythology; but constantly 
striving after elevation of style and 
grandeur of form, he to a great ex- 
tent gamed what he sought, and the 
ealm digmty of his compositions 
could not but rebuke the slovenly 
imaccuracy of manner, and narrow 
range of thought, displayed m the 
works of men hke Morland, Faring- 
ton, and others of the followmg gene- 
rahon Accordingly, when there 
arose landscape pamters of a higher 
grade, it was to Wilson—as may be 
seen in the earher works of Turner 
and his associates—that they looked 
for guidance Wilson has but few 
pictgres here. The finest are the 
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pair of classical landscapes (61, 62) 
from the National Gallery, and Mr. 
Munyro’s ‘ Niobe’ (83) A small but 
favourable example of his manner of 
treating simple native scenery occurs 
in No 104, a‘ View on the Dee’— 
very like the reality, as every one 
who has followed the Dee with rod 
or pencil will acknowledge, but over- 
laxl with something of Italian senti- 
ment. 

Engbsh historical painting arose 
with Benjamm West Not a very 
desirable paternity, perhaps, but 
one that cannot be gamsaid. What 
was good and genuine in his art 
may he seen in the ‘ Death of Gene- 
wal Wolfe’ (123) His more pre- 
tentious works, whether from sacred. 
or profane history—there are none 
of his many hundreds of the former 
here, and only two of the latter, the 
‘ Departure of Regulus’ (92), and the 
‘Oath of Hannibal’ (161)—may be 
passed by as mere academic prelec- 
tions, prepared after the formulas of 
Lairesse and Raffaelle Mengs His 
‘Death of Wolfe’ was the first essay 
m England Gf not in Europe) to re- 
present a contemporary event with 
the personages in their actual cos- 
tumes. And it really required some 
courage to do this West’s brother 
painters were astonished at his te- 
merity; the dilettanti were utterly 
horrified Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
representative of the one class, and 
the painter’s patron, Archbishop 
Drummond, as representing the 
other, made a formal remonstrance 
when his intention became known. 
Even the king was moved to interfere, 
But the Quaker painter was firm: 
his picture was acknowledged to be 
@ success: Reynolds declared that 1t 
would occasion a revolution 1n art, 
and whether 1t did so or not, nobody 
would now dream of painting such 
a subject in any other manner. But 
West was not suffered to carry off 
the honours unopposed To prove 
practically that he was wrong, two 
other pictures of the same subject 
were pamted by two of the most 
prominent artsts of the time. 
Barry pamted the ‘Death of Gene- 
ral Wolfe,’ with the general and his 
soldiers in conventional classic cos- 
tume (only making some of them 
absolutely naked, m order to show 
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his drawing), whilst Penny, then 
professor of pamtmg at the Royal 
Academy, by way of showing that 
West was wiong on his own prin- 
ciples, pamted the dymg general, 
not as West had represented him, 
surrounded by his staff and amidst 
his soliowing warriois, but, as the 
event actually occured, attended by 
two o1 thice only of his gmienr- 
diis Penny’s pictme, hke West’s, 
Was ¢ngiived and was vely po- 
pula, but judamg from the pimt 
(we have not sccn the pamting), it 
must hive been a very poor affan 
We should hive been glad, howeve1, 
had it been possible to procure 
them, to hie sccn in an exhibition 
meant to illustiite the history of 
the Lnghsh school, these three pic- 
tures pirced together West was 
tollowed, and mm some respects sur- 
passed, mn this style of pamting by 
Copley, the fithe: of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, of whosc manner there 14 a 
good example, the ‘ Death of Major 
Pieison at Jeiscy,’ evidently sug- 
gested by Wests ‘ Dcath of Wolfe’ 

Time would fail—wet2e1t needful or 
desirable—to notice the other paimt- 
ers of this period, examples of whose 
manner aie here—the Opies, North- 
cotes, and the hke—who took up 
Iustorical painting as a relief from 
the drudgery of pottraiture, or as 
an occupation when sitte1s were 
lew, and, perchance, Alderman Boy- 
dell was liberal Noi necd more be 
done than pomt attention to the 
works of a moic adventuious wight, 
whose name frequently occurs but 
whose pictures are now seldom 
seen, Henry Fuseli1, and whose 
‘Nightmaie’ (212) and mghtmareish 
‘Ithurmiel and Satan’ (211), and 
CEdipus (325), will serve to show 
what in those days were regarded as 
flights towards the highest heaven 
of invention 

Barly and Haydon—who always 
recur to the memory as almost 
parallel examples of musdirected 
ability and uncontrolled self-esteem, 
preachers of ‘Ingh art, and the 
worship of the great masters in an 
unbelheving age, men whom neither 
flattery nor poverty, nor even neglect, 
could turn from their purpose, but 
who were ever talking, and writing, 
and wrangling, when they should 
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have been painting—both have works 
here, and the works of both too 
clealy prove that they had muis- 
tahen their vocation Yct there 1s 
enough of perception and fcolme m 
Barry’s ‘Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve’ (82), and of expicssion and 
power in Haydon’s ‘Judgment otf 
Solomon’ (269), to show that m 
each there was truc aitistic capa- 
eity 1f 1t had been bette: tramed and 
better directed 

Of the subject painters of the 
second great period of English att, 
Wilhic was unquestionably the most 
emincnt He 1s well 1epicescnted in 
all his phases His carlest work, 
‘Pitluossic Tan,’ has alruady been 
1etex1ed to Itis a picture of great 
promise, perhaps of greatcr promise 
than his subsequent caice1 fulfilled 
For admuable as are such works as 
the ‘Bind Man’s Buff’ (282), the 
‘Penny Wedding’ (277), and ‘ The 
Village Tcstival’ (281), and great as 1s 
the advance in techmedl skill which 
they display, there 1s wanting m 
them the frccdom and spontaneity of 
the cailrer work The painter had 
become corrupted by ‘ good society ’ 
and conventionality , was becoming 
entangled with sophistical theorics, 
and lcammg unduly on ‘the old 
masters, mstead of loohmg imme- 
diately to nature for guidance, and 
following the bent otf Ius own 
genius In these woiks we see the 
influence of the Netherlandish 
masters, who were most of all the 
old painters in accordance with his 
own turn of mind, but in ‘ The 
Parish Beadle’ (276), pamted im 
1823, we find a new an less con- 
gruous influence at work, while m 
the Spanish pictties, painted in 
1826 and followmg years, he has 
abandoned his own style for one 
utterly foreign and cor1upt 

Alongside the Wilke pictures are 
several by contempoialles every 
way worthy of hm—Leshe, New- 
ton, Mulready, and otheis , but who 
differed from him in bemg for the 
most part illustrative rather than 
creative painters , that 1s, instead of 
inventing an incident as he did, they 
usually chose a theme from a poet 
or novelist, or from some of the by- 
ways of history Of these, the 
most original m conception, kindly 
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m sentament, and refined m treat- 
ment, perhaps, was Leshe, by whom 
there are elevcn very charming 
examples, not all, of course, of 
equal merit, but all full of inte- 
reat, and some of them his very 
best 3t 1s enough to name his 
‘Sancho Panza in the Apartment of 
the Duchess’ (344), ‘Sir Roger de 
Coverley’ (355), and ‘ Children 
playing at Horses’ (342) Newton, 
ost befoic lus finu genus was 
thoroughly maturcd, has here his 
* Shy lock and Jc ssica’ (294), ‘ Yorick 
and the Grisctte’ (330), and threc 
or four more, the best of all being 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
ins wife to Ohvia’ (319), and how 
exquisite in fecling 1s that figure of 
poor Mis Piimrose struggling be- 
tween hcr motherly tenderness and 
her stir sensc of womanly duty, 
longing to yicld yet striving to 
maintain a show of firmncss, clutch- 
ing her apron almost hysterically in 
& vam eftort to restiain the tcars 
thot will come! And how quct 
and subdued in tonc, and perfectly 
im keepmg with the sentimcnt, 1s 
the whole pictine! Then we maj 
pass on to Mulrcady and sce the 
fruits of a lonz life of conscientious 
study in, wmong others, those choice 
httle pictwres (299-301), of which 
Mr Baring 1s the enviable owncr— 
‘Burchell and Sophia m the Hay- 
field,” ‘The Wlustoman Contro- 
versy, and ‘The Batheis’ With 
these pamteis may be associated 
Collms, by whom there aie a do7cu 
very plevant 2emimiscences of rus- 
tac life and sea-udeiambles Others 
might, if we had tame, be not un- 
piofitably pomted out as only infe- 
rioi to those just named, but we 
have looked at pictures enough of 
this kind and pezod to see how 
genuine a relish there was then 
among Enghsh pamters for what 
we may call the pleasant side of 
humanity, and how thoroughly 
unaffected was mn the mam ther 
manner of expressing it 

Ther compatmot Etty was less 
indigenous in character It is mm- 
possible to dwell on his pictures 
without feeling that there was more 
reality m his preference for the par- 
tacular class of subjects he adopted 
than m any other Enghsh painter 
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who preceded him, o1 has followed 
m his wake Almost alone im 
Enghsh art, he naked women are 
full of hfe, and of the enjoyment of hfe 
He had, 1t 1s plain, an unmustakeable, 
almost voluptuous, but assuredly 
undisc1uminating enjoyment of the 
female form, but withal an uneasy 
consciousness that he was not quite 
night in indulgmg it, and ts feel- 
ine he has communicated to his 
pictuics At any rate, the spectator 
can ncvcr look on them with the 
ec1lm delight he can on those of 
‘Litian—equally sensuous, and far 
fuller of the abandon of unsophisti- 
cated hfe 

The landscape art of this penod 
abounds with wlustrious names 
Take, 5 ec\amplics among those who 
have pictuics heie, Ciome, Turner, 
Constable, Hofland, Callcott, all 
born within ten years (1769-79), 
and what a diversity and extent of 
1unge youhave! The eldest, Crome, 
scems to have formed his guneral 
style on the Dutch landscapists, but 
uso to have studied Gaimsborough 
pictty closely, probably, however 
m engz1vings mainly for Cromc was 
& plovincial paintci, and there were 
no National Galleries for Dnelish 
studcnis in those days Crome’s 
picturcs hive come upon a large 
poition of the public with all the 
charm of novelty at this Exlubition 
Untouched copxs are most met 
with in the neizhbourhood of Nor- 
folk, his native place and that in 
which he spent his wholc hf He 
was @ close student of nature, and 
he punted im all the essential details 
with extieme accuracy, at a time 
when such accuracy was very un- 
common He had, moreover, an 
excellent eye for form and colour, 
and whilst he delhghted im close 
scenery, hnew well how to express 
space His works will repay the 
careful attenhon of the student as 
well as the general visitor His 
‘Old Oak’ (156), with the deep 
still pond at its foot, on which a few 
water-hhes are floating, and the 
bosky close beyond, ‘the Clump’ 
(125), and ‘ Mousehold Heath’ 
(157), are excellent illustrations of 
what may be done with the most 
commonplace matemals by an 
earnest student of nature 
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Of Turner, as we said before, the 
examples are not of the highest 
order. There isin them much that 
is fine and su ve as there is 
in all Ins works; but with so mar- 
vellous a collection open to us 
at all times as we have im the 
eine Gallery, we need not linger 

ere. 

Constable’s works are, however, 
much less accessible, and the visitor 
who would really understand him 
will do well to dwell on these pic- 
tures. We shall be surpmsed if the 
estimate of Constable’s power be 
not much above that he has denved 
from recent cniticisms Among his 
pictures here are his cclebrated 
‘Sahsbury Cathedral’ (284), and 
‘Salsbury Meadows’ (254), and 
several others of great ment, but 
the two on which we should feel 1n- 
clined to stake his reputation as the 
truest paimter of the lowland 
scenery of England, are ‘ The Lock’ 
(320), a thoroughly appreciative 
representation of the countiy about 
Flatford, and a vigorous and most 
characteristic piece of painting, andl 
‘The Hay-Waim’ (267), one of the 
most faithful renderings we know ol! 
midsummer veidure after a rofresh- 
ing shower. 

But before leaving landscape paint- 
ing—espccially as the waning time 
warns us that we have little chance 
of returning to 1t—-we must mention 
that there arc examples of nearly all 
of the morc distmguished of the suc- 
cessors of those just named, and 
who have done so much to sustain 
and to extend the credit of the 
English school of landscape paint- 
ing, and to make it what 1t 1s—talke 
it for all m ali—the best and wor- 
thiest school of landscape pamting 
the world has yet seen 

Of our older paimters of animals 
there 1s a solitary example m George 
Stubbs’s ‘Phaeton’ By Morland 
there 1s a httie picture (143) of three 
sheep, which, we are afraid, would 
rather put to shame any of the sheep- 
pamters of the present day. Mor- 
land’s relative and successor, James 
Ward, has two or three pictures m 
his pecuhar manner But all these 
are but foils to the surpassing ex- 
cellence of Landseer, the prince of the 
paimtersofammmalsimrepose Insuch 
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pictures as the ‘Combat — Night,’ 
and ‘ Defeat—Mornmg’ (405, +406), 
and ‘The Sanctuary’ (427), wo 
have indeed not only works which 
display, m addition to a profound 
acquaintance with animal form and 
character, a thorough mastery of the 
materials, and knowledge of the re- 
sources, of ari, but a povtic presen- 
tation of subjects that mm ordmary 
hands could hardly taal to be pamful 
uf not repulsive. Of ther class we 
know ot no pictures belonging to 
any other school that could be placed 
in far rivalry with these 

But we have spent so much time 
on the earlier pictures that none is 
left for lookimg at those which be- 
Jong more particularly to our own 
day  lse it would have been pica- 
sant to trace downwards the change 
that has come over our general 
mwunne1 of pamting, and our way of 
looking at and presenting scenes of 
daily lire and the features of nature. 
And for this the maternls are far 
more ample and satisfactory than m 
the case of the carher periods We 
might have shown how the lne, not 
of Hogarth, but of Wilkie and his 
coHcagues ha. been contmued in the 
hands of Webster—who is, however, 
very madequatecly represented hero 
—FEnth, who has among other ex- 
ecllent pictures his famous ‘ Rams- 
gate Sands ,’ Faed, and others down 
to Clark, whose ‘Sick Child’ (510) 
and ‘* Draught Players’ (625) have 
a vigour and character his later 
works have not sustained; Marks, 
who 18 workang an original vein with 
earnestness and gemality, and others 
of our youngest men How historical 
and religious art has fared in the 
hands of Eastlake, Maclise, Ward, 
Herbert, Dyce, and others , and how 
our younger men, beginning with 
quet meident, have sought more 
and more after ‘sensation’ subjects 
—sometimes with great effect, but 
almost always with a painful result 
—as in the case of Egg, Walhs, and 
their compeers. 

Somcthing, too, we should hke to 
have said of the change that has 
come over portrait~ ting, com- 
mencing with Lawrence and ending 
with Grant, and Richmond, and 
‘Winterhalter as the royal and fashion- 
able portrait-pamters m a country 
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whee once Reynolds and Gains- 
borough reigned 

And then, how tempting a theme 
18 that of the Pre-Raphachitc brother- 
hood, whose doings and cndeavours 
are here, on the whole, more fully sct 
forth than m any previous exhibi- 
taon! And yct very madequately 
For whilst most of the leaders of the 
schism are here, thc primc hercsiarch 
ltonsett: 16 ab-ent, and of the others 
nothing like a connccted, or Ulus- 
trative vicw of thar course 1s given 

The pic-Raphaciite picturce fitly 
round off the show To as, at the 
first general glince ovcr the gallery, 
the thng that most stnkes the 
visitor 15 the varity and imdividu- 
ality of our artists, so, Mm a more 
detalled survey, hue becomes gra- 
dually umpresscd 16 he follows the 
pictures mn somcthing hke chronolo- 
gical sequence with the sudden 
changes that occui in the choice of 
subjects and the manne of loohing 
at and representing hfe and externil 
niture, the constantly mercasmg 
prominence given to the subordinate 
fuituzes, the apotheous of ughness, 
quaantncess, and the grotesque, and 
the intcnse dwelling on details 

In Reynolds and his associates we 
have a broad masculine grasp of the 
subject, a remarkoble facility of 
handling, a vigorous mipasto, wind not 
mercly a resolute subordination, but 
what Diydeu calls a biave neglect’ 
of mmo. details, but, withd, what 
strikes every onc as the chicf chu w 
tenstic of the gicater men of that 
tame, a marvellous splendow of 
colou1 

In thea iammediate succcssols, 
either feeble imuitatois 01 cramped 
by academic rules, we see the loss 
albhe of technical facility and the 
feeling for colour Then im the days 
of Lawrence, his compatiots and 
successors, we trace concurtentl; the 
growth, on the one hand, of a zapid 
and dashing style of execution, de- 
generating afte: a time into sloven- 
liness and inanity , spasmodic strug- 
gles after ‘ striking cffects’ of hght 
and shade, careless drawmg and 
much manual dexterity , and instead 
of the hqud nehness of colour and 
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chalky opacity ‘Whilst, on the other 
hand, m difterent hnes, Wilke, and 
one or two mole, are be g to 
display more mechanical fmsh, and 
to indicate with precision, and occa- 
sionally to elaborate minutely, the 
dctails of their pictures—a system 
that goes on increasing in the hands 
of Maclise, Lewis, and others, till 
it culmimates with the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, and, after bemg pretty well 
abandoned by them, is continued and 
caricatured by thei followers Again, 
we scc an elegant eclecticism origi- 
nating with Lastlake—piobrbly from 
the combmed study of the early 
Itahan ichgious painters, the Venc- 
tian colounsts, and the modein 
Gcrmans—and adoptcd, to a greater 
o1 Icss catent, by men hhe Dobson, 
Pichersgul, and Hook, tall Hook 
broke away fiom all his models to 
study honest Luglish nature on the 
coiwts of Cornwall and Devon, and 
the lances of Suricy, ind there learnt 
how to punt healthy t flesh 
and blood undcr full sunshine as it 
had hardly bcfore been pamted since 
the days of Iutian§ And then fol- 
lowed the ascetic manner of whicno 
Herbeit is the high-priest , and the 
ollzmnal rehgious phase of Pre- 
Raphwhtsm, of which Hunt’s em- 
bodied metaphor, ‘The Light of the 
Wo1ld’ (581),1s the type—both out- 
srowths of the 1cvived medisevalism 
of the lastfuw ycus And last, that 
phase of immute puntns m which 
the meidents of ordinuy hfe are 
cnfo1ccd with set moral purpose, 
and 11 the outwad gaimture of a 
man 15 copicd with such religious 
sclupulosity that the tailor who made 
the coat could identafy 1t by the cut, 
the buttons, and the stitching 

All this and much move the pre- 
sent Exhibition furnishes abundant 
mitenals for tracemg And along 
with 1¢ the mateals for compaimg 
the actual present outcome of the 
past century of study and effort, 
success and shortcoming, gro 
and retrogiession, with that of the 
chief foreign schools And these 
two things our younger artists, as 
well as our art-students, will do well 
patiently to consider ap 
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OST of us are acquainted with 
the stage-struck youth who 
spends his spare shillings in going 
half-price to the play; who 18 se- 
cretly over head and ears in love 
with the lady who enacts Prince 
Charming in the burlesque; and 
who would give his ears if he could 
only make the acquamtance of the 
low comedian. "What a golden op- 
portunity was offered to this ardent 
admirer of the denizens of the world 
behind the scenes by the recent 
actors’ féte at the Crystal Palace! 
Here was revelry beyond the brightest 
visions of the wildest dream. Here 
was a grand banquet of delight, 
where the divinities and heroes of 
VOL. I.—No. VIII. 


the footlights were served up to his 
devounng gaze in endless profusion, 
in every variety, and all az naturel. 
Fancy a sight of all the actors and 
actresses in London in their private 
clothes, in broad day, with the 
privilege of speaking to them, and, 
better still, of bemg spoken to by 
them—and all for the small 
of half a crown! No wonder that 
the lieges flocked in thousands to be 
witnesses of so rich and rare a s 
tacle; no wonder that the w 
conld be repeated with unabated 
attraction; and no wonder that the 
results, mm cash, were beyond all 

ctation and all precedent. 

must confess that I myself was 

oO 
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quite as anxious as the ardent youth 
I have mentioned to participate in 
this treat; and accordingly on Satur- 
day, the 19th of July, I took the 
train at London Bridge, and in the 
society of many ladies and gentle- 
men of professional aspect was 
whirled along to the Crystal Palace. 
No; not to the Crystal Palace. I 
am wrong there. We were whirled 
along to the base of Penge Hull, not 
further. It is very pleasant to be 
assured that the railway takes you 
into the ‘ grounds;’ but then those 
grounds are rather extensive, and it 
18 & Very we walk mdeed to the 
Palace after the railway has done 
its utmost. It is well for the tra- 
veller who puffs and blows up 
through that long, dreary, deal- 
board desert which leads to the 
northern tower that the weary jour- 
ney is here and there relieved by 
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an oasis—a pleasant resting-place, 
whose refreshing waters bubble from 
the bottles of and Allsopp, or 
gush in cheermg but not mebn- 
ating streams from the fountains of 
Loysell. I am particular in men- 
tioning this ever-recurring difficulty 
of the journey, because, when I and 
my fellow-travellers came to face it 
on this ‘anxious occasion we were 
sadly afraid that we should not be 
in time to witness the beginning of 
the fun, viz, the opening of the 
Fancy Fair by proclamation. It 
was only by a hurned scamper 
through the gardens that we saved 
ourselves from disappomtment. Just 
as we entered the transept Robert 
Romer, Esq , Herald of the College, 
in all the glory of a blue velvet 
tabard embroidered with gold, was 
elevating himself in the midst to 
remund all the heges there assembled 





of their duties and responsibilites. 
And by the eighth clause of the said 
Proclamatio Regtt Cotlegut Dramatict 
Feriis annuis Agendis preedicta, the 
said Robert Romer, Esquire, Herald, 
did remind all whom it concerned, 
‘ That, whereas, it hath of late been 
the custom and fashion for females 
to guard and adorn their bodies 
with feertam circlets or hoops of 
metal, called steel, it has been de- 
vised by the Master and Wardens, in 


solemn council assembled, and is 
hereby determined, with the intent 
of affording free ingress and egress 
to such females so adorned, and for 
providing such accommodation as 
may to them be suitable and con- 
venient, to widen and enlarge all 
exits and entrances; to wit, all turn- 
stiles, doors, benches, and rests, ad~ 
mitting to, with, and leading from 
all Shows, Theatres, Motions, and 
Booths; Provided always: Should 
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it be evidenced that within such 
eirclets or hoops more than one per-~ 
son bath been admitted or screened, 
then, according to the statutes 
thereof made, the Master or War- 
dens, in solemn council assembled, 
shall make a forfeit of sxx Josephs 
on every such female so offending.’ 
And further, ‘ That, accordmg to 
the statutes thereof made by the 
Master and Wardens, m solemn 
council assembled, 1t shall be law- 
ful, as also the bounden duty of 
female vendors, to arrest and detain 
for barter and merchandize all ba- 
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chelors of kindly look and easy 
means, and there and then m such 
restraint to use all lawful arts and 
wiles to lure from them, the sad 
bachelors, such superfluous coins of 
the realm as they may then and 
there possess.” Floumsh of trum- 
pets! Hurrah! the fair is opened. 
I have seen some grand sights in 
the transept of the Crystal Palace, 
but that which now presented itself 
was certainly as staking in 1t8 way 
as any of them. ‘The three sides 
of the end of the transept opposite 
the orchestra were hned with a suc- 
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cession of fairy-lke stalls—some- 
thing hke the bowers of bliss in the 
opening of a pantomime—and from 
each ppt pee Pues & gras 

—2 witbou , and in 
ine clothes.’ What a tide of 
bachelors swept down upon those 
bowers at the bidding of the herald’s 
trumpet! Ah! surely those eyes 
are magnets that have power over 
silver and gold. The money fairly 
leaps from your pockets. What do 


I want with a pair of baby’s socks ? 
Never mind, I must buy them if 
Mrs. Stirling asks me. ‘How much?’ 
—‘ Whatever you choose to give, 
sir.’ (Ineffable, irresistable smile.) 
“ Change for half a sov ?—— 
‘Don’t grve change, sir; I’ll keep the 
coin. Thank you, thank you.’ ‘ Really 
I don’t want a doll, Miss Sedgwick.’ 
— Oh! but you must buy some- 
thing of me, you know.’ Dear me, 
I never saw the necessity of that be- 
02 
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fore. I sec it now though, somehow.’ 
‘Half a crown ?’—‘ Five shillings, 
sir, if you please. Thank you, gir; 
thank you; it’s in a good cause.’ 
Mrs. ‘Alfred Melion offers me a pai 
of abpper her own work (are these 
our lawful wiles, Mr. Romer”), but 
don’t wear slippers. ‘A pin- 
cushion—these embroidered braces 
—this beautiful vase—a carte de 
visite, portrait of myself?’ Well, 
though I can shake my head at the 
slippers, the pmcushion, the em- 
broidered braces, and the vase, I 
suddenly begin to see that it would 
be downright imsensibility and rude- 
ness to refuse to purchase the por- 
trait of a lady when offered by her- 
self—that lady, too, Mrs. Mellon, 
with whom, mn days not long gonc 
by, when she was Miss Woolgar, I 
have a vivid recollection of having 
been madly but silently in love. Of 
course I buy the carte de visite, and 
find that Mrs. Mellon has the same 
lt at to give change as all the 
other good faimes. There 1s no get- 
ting out of range of this battery of 
eyes It would be considered un- 
worthy of a British gentleman to 
pass Mrs. Howard Paul without 
exchanging a greeting, and it would 
be shabby to exchange a greeting 
without buying somethmg. ‘A 
bottle of Box-his-ears, the last new 
scent; only a shilling,’ Well! 
that’s cheap; and I take the box on 
the ears kindly. And it just occurs 
to me that if any lady had offered to 
administer real, stinging boxes on 
the ear at half a gumea a box, she 
would have found plenty of candi- 
dates for that mark of her regard. 
Did not Miss Lydia Thompson kiss 
cigars, and charge an extra one and 
sixpence for that sweetenmg pro- 
cess? And was it not this same 
httle lady who, when her stock m 
trade had run out, sold the gloves 
off her hands and the shoes off her 
feet, rather than that the treasury of 
the r, the aged, and the infirm 
should lose a smgle shilling that 
could, by hook or by crook, be ob- 
tained for it? If it be true that on 
Monday Miss Lydia, finding there 
was an active demand for shoes, 
carried down to her stall a bagful 
of her worn-out dancing slippers, 
and disposed of them at gh prices, 
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9 each — goin, & beara diaihaens 
easing pantomime o em 
oT her feet—then all I 
have to say 1s, that I consider that 
performance to have been ‘a lawful 
art and wile’ according to the pro- 
clamathon of Robert Romer, Esquire, 
the Herald, and at the same time a 
device which does credit alike to 
Miss Lydia’s head, heart, and heels. 
I am sure no one of the good fames 
who presided in those commercial 
bowers of bliss can complain of any 
partiahty, or impartahty, on the 
part of the bachelors who patro- 
mized them. It would have been 
difficult to say at any tame durnng 
the day that one stall was more 
mumerously ° t another. 
Tragedy and comedy, youth and 
age, fared alike. The bauble and 
the cap and bells did not draw a 
larger amount of patronage to Miss 
Charlotte Saunders, Mrs. Frank 
Mathews, Miss Josephs, and the 
Misses Nelson, than did the dagger 
and bowl to the more severe blan- 
dishments of Miss Atkinson, Miss 
Marnott, and Miss Elsworthy. As 
to the question of youth and age, 
I beheve the silver hair had, :f any- 
thing, the best of 1t, for certainly 
no one exercised the permitted wiles 
and arts to better purpose than did 
Mrs. Stirling. 

But all this while we have been 
overlooking what, without any of- 
fence to the ladies, I may call ‘the 
fun of the fair.’ Hark to the gong, 
and the drum, and the brazen trum- 
pet! Whither shall we turn? On 
one side there 1s the Theatre Royal 
Grand Avenue, where Mr. Nelson 
Lee, the ‘ author of a thousand pan- 
tomimes,’ asks us to ‘ Walk up, 
walk up, and see the thnllmg Rich- 
ardsonian drama of “ Alfonso and 
Claudina, the Faithful Spouse; or, 
the Hated Race,” by Currujano, 
MM.C.; varied every ten minutes 
by “ The Rosebud of Stinging-Nettle 
Farm; or, the Villainous Squire and. 
the Virtuous Villager,” by Mr. H. J. 
Byron, the “ author of a hundred 
burlesques.”’ On the other, we have 
the Cirque Olympique, with that 
great everlasting prince of panto- 
mumists Mr. W. ‘ and 
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Rogers with his Poses Plastiques ; 
to the right, and you fall ito the 
clutches of Mr. Wilham Smuith, taking 
photographs with a real steam-en- 
gme; straight before you, and you 
are decoyed mto the gipsy tent of 
Miss Agnes Burdett; round the 
corner, and Mr. Buckstone, Mr. 
Harms, and Mr. Harry Widdicombe 
request you to have a shy at Aunt 
Sally, ‘Three sticks a shillng,’ 
waarder away to the extreme end of 
the buldmg, where you think the 
few coms you have left will be safe, 
and even there you are challenged by 
little Clark with his Punch and Judy. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! Surely there be 
two Richmonds 1m the field. Did I 
not pay, half an hour ago, right at 
the other end of the building, to seo 
httle Clark? ‘That was httle Clarke 
of the Strand, sw, I’m hittle Clark 
of the Haymarket.’ I suppose I 
shall be assailed by two big Bed- 
fords next Two Bedfords! A 
dozen The great Paul was ubi- 
uitous; and wherever you saw 
that well-known figuze-head tower- 
ing above the crowd, there you 
were sure to find Mr Toole, work- 
ing with twenty horse-power to 
draw in the shilungs If his very 
life had depended upon it, Mr Toole 
could not have worked harder. 
When, by his despezate efforts to 
please his patrons, he had rattled 
his peep-show to pieces, he aban- 
doned it (a total wreck) without 
remorse, in the centre of the tran- 
sept, and betook himself to a photo- 
graphic estabhshment next door to 
the Cirque. Here he was attended, 
as a matter of course, by the um- 
mortal Paul, who acted as deve- 
loper ; and, after a lecture on pho- 
tography by his chief, in which the 
process was described as involving 
the use of a new substance obtained 
from mustaid and cress, grown in a 
warm situaton on a damp blackng- 
bottle, together with the oxde of 
albumen and cyanuret of gut ginger- 
bread, known in the arts as ‘ photo,’ 
presented you with your portrait m 
an elegantly-gilt frame. As I re- 
marked to two elderly ladies at the 
door, who were anxious to know if 
it was a good one, ‘there could be 
no mistake about the lkeness; it 
was fal itself ;> and what 
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enhanced its value was, that when 
another person looked at it, it im- 
mediately became as faithful a hke- 
ness of hm or her. And then, the 
honour of the thmg, to be photo- 
graphed by Mr. Toole, developed by 
Mr. Paul Bedford, and taken in the 
same group (as I was) with three 
noble lords, an illustrous knight 
(the architect of the Palace, by-the- 
way), and a duke; and, above all, 
to be assured by Mr. Bedford, as we 
left the tent, that he ‘ beheved’ us 
all his ‘ boys.’ 

Mr. Toole’s tactics seemed to be 
those of the knowing and energetic 
Austialian digger. When one mme 
began to fail m its yield he went 
prospecting immediately, and soon 
discovered a new and unworked one. 
From the photographic tent he 
shifted Ins quarters to the Theatre 
Royal Grand Avenue, where, for the 
rest of the day—how many times 
over I really cannot say—he enacted 
Alfonso (heavy villam im bucket 
boots and gauntict gloves) to Clau- 
dina, lis devoted spouse, Mr Paul 
Bedford Gn a red Garibaldi jacket 
and eigaat log hat). I wish I could 
describe the plot of this thnlhng 
diama, but I really feel quite un- 
equal to the task. It was adver- 
tised to last fifteen minutes, but I 
don’t think 11 lasted quite ten; and 
this curtailment wax evidently dela- 
berately perpetrated by Mr Toole, 
with the object of turning us all out 
and gettmmg another audience in as 
soon as possible. It will perhaps 
be enough to say that ‘ Alfonso and 
Claudma’ included a tyrant king, 
his general, goaded to revenge by 
his wrongs; a female m distress; 
and a ghost: which last came m at 
the end to superintend the general 
lknllmg off of the bad people. Mr. 
Byron’s ‘ Rosebud of Stinging- 
Nettle Farm’ exhibited a stminng 
similarity of treatment, only its 
dramatis persone were not quite 
so high m the social scale; and in- 
stead of a king we had a squire (vil- 
lainous, of course); and in place of 
@ prime l & t, Gites 
Furrow, whose rigid virtue was pro- 
claimed by his waistcoat the moment 
he made his appearance. When 
you saw that waistcoat you recog- 
nized the outward and visible sign 
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offa clear conscience within; and 
you knew that Giles Furrow would 
immediately slap it—the waistcoat— 
over the left pocket, and say, ae 
it, the ’art that beats ’ere,’ &c. An 
of course he did. What other moral 
sentiments Giles gave expression to, 
and what immoral ditto the villamous 
squire, Str Narcissus Slapdash, 
through his teeth, I will not undertake 
to say; for Mr. Nelson Lee, the ‘ au- 
thor of a thousand pantomumes,’ kept 
beating the gong on the parade out- 
side, as if he felt jealous of any one 
hearing and admirmg the wit of the 
‘author of a hundred burlesques’ in- 
side. In this contest with his rival 
Mr. Lee certainly had the best of 1t— 
on this occasion, at least. Yet, stop! 
Ido remember one thing, which an 
interval in the beatimg of that en- 
vious aon enabled me to hear. 
The mamed his price for 
doing a deed of darkness It was 
two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two pounds, twelve  shil- 
lings, and twopence three farthings. 
* There,’ said his wicked employer, 
giving him a purse, ‘you have the 
exact amount.’ 

I must not omit to notice one of 
the funniest things m the far and 
that was Mr. James Rogers’s Poses 
Plastiques Dressed as the widow 
Melnotte, m the Strand burlesque of 
Bulwer’s play, Mr. Rogers appeared 
at the door of his tent and invited 
the public to walk im and support u 
* pore widder,’ who had nothing but 
her poses to subsist upon. Mr. Ro- 
gers did not open his show until 
late in the day, owing, as it appeared, 
to a vanety of circumstances over 
which he had no control. The chief 
of these was the want of figures. 
Mr. Rogers was ready and so was 
the revolving table, but where were 
the king and the countryman, and 
the robbers who were to point the 
moral and adorn the tale which Mr. 
Rogers twas bursting to unfold? 
Well; it appeared that they were 
too much occupied on the e of 
spared jut Gian. At length mot 

ared jus en. t ] » not 
being in a position to demand these 

personages as a right, Mr. 
endeavoured to borrow them. 

‘ Mr. Rogers’ compliments to Mr. 
Nelson Lee and he wants the loan 
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of a king. ‘ Mr. Nelson Lee’s com- 
pliments to Mr. Rogers and he has 
only one sovereign and can’t spare 
him; but will lend him an organ- 
grinder if that will serve—the real 
article caught that morning in 
Hatton Garden.’ On the principle 
of the smallest contributions thank- 
fully received, the organ-grinder 
was accepted; but proved on trial 
—as the real article always proves 
on these matters—a dead famre. 
The organ-grinder bemg much too 
natural to be amusing, was 1gno- 
muiniously dismissed, and I believe 
in the end, Mr. Rogers, followmg 
the example of Guy, Earl of War- 
wick, made his own king on the 
spot. Of course the great power 
that could create a king out of the 
very first matenal that came to hand 
experienced no difficulty m extem- 
porizing two courtiers, a country~ 
man, anda villam There they are 
all dressed, and mn alarming attitudes 
on the widow's revolving table. All 
in to begin. ‘ Now then, ladies and 
gentlemen, you see at a glance that 
they aint wax. Observe the perspira- 
tion on the king’s brow; if he were 
wax he’d have run away long ago. 
Go’ Round goes the table. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, that party m the 
flowered waistcoat and the wide 
awake hatis Hinnocence. Observe: 
Hinnocence offers a penny buster to 
the king. The king declines the 
penny buster with royal indignation 
and aums a blow at Himnocence. 
Himnocence 1s a good deal more 
artful than he looks, and dodges the 
king. Observe how ‘Himnocence 
dodges the king; consequently the 
blow falls upon the head of that 
gentleman im the brown whiskers, 
whom you will instantly recognize 
as a relative of Henry the Enghth by 
the shape of his calves The rela- 
tive of Henry the Enghth dies. Ob- 
serve him die. Himnocence points 
to the dead body and the king is 
sorry. Observe the royal sorrow.’ 
I am not very sure how the 

proceeded after this, but everybody 
was killed, including Himnocence, 
who, after overcoming all his ene- 
mies, fell dead under the overwhelm- 
ing weight of his own clear con- 
science. And then the widow in a 
tearful mood, wipmg her eyes with 
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the corner of her white apron, in- 
formed the audience that she had 
only one more word to say to them, 
and that was—‘ That’s the way out!’ 
And so, obeying the stern command, 
reluctantly I must confess, for we 
should all have lhked to see the 
exhibition over again—we streamed 
out at the indicated door to pro- 
claim by the broad grin still on our 
faces that we had been very much 
amused. 

The gong is still beating outside 
Richardson’s, that wonderful man 
in the green velvet coat and white 
hat is still shoutmg through his 
trumpet; the elegant Mr. Harris is 
still employed m the condescending 
act of placmg the pipe m Aunt 
Sally’s mouth; Mr Buckstone is 
still implormg the winner of a 
penny trumpet to go away and not 
reduce the concern to bankruptcy ; 
and above all, there 1s the battery of 
flashing eyes im tho transept stll 
keeping up a hot fire upon the 
hearts and pockets of those admiring 
bachelors who have a single com 
of the realm left 1n their possession. 

Viewing these hearty and labo- 
rious efforts m the cause of chanty, 
made in many cases by persons 
who are well secured against want 
or misfortune, 1t 1s umpossible to 
resist certain reflections which force 
themselves upon the mmd. In 
the first place, then, actors, as a 
class, seem to be actuated towards 
each other by an uncommon amount 
of esprit de corps. In their efforts 
to help each other they set a high 
example of human kindness and 
brotherly love; and in this respect 
they discharge at least one half of 
a Christian’s duty in a very thorough 
and hearty manner. On this score 
the members of the profession claim 
our respect and admiration. Their 
utter abandonment of all personal 
considerations of digmity, ease, and 
convenience was shown 1n & very re- 
markable manner during those two 
féte days at the Crystal Palace. The 
rich manager and the successful 
actor did not disdain to associate 
themselves with the humblest pan- 
tomumist in the good work. And it 
was no hght work which they un- 
dertook. Almost every one who 
went down to Sydenham to preside 
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at a stall, or play in the booths, had 
to hurry back to town, after a very 
hard day’s work, and perform in 
one or more 1 aie at their respective 
theatres. he majority of them, in 
fact, undertook from twelve to six- 
teen hours’ of unremitting labour; 
and 1t must have been evident to all 
who saw them, that they were 
nerved to this exertion wholly and 
entirely by love for their profession, 
and by kindly zeal for the w 

of its members. Apart from its gay 
and attractive hah pea this féte pre- 
sented a spectacle of active and 
unselfish benevolence such as 18 
rarely witnessed. The truth is, 
actors, as a class, are distinguished 
m avery high degree for ess 
of heart, for generosity, and for sym- 
pathy with suffermg human nature. 
I have mixed with actors for many 
years, and I can conscientiously say, 
that mn no society have I met with 
more simplicity of character, more 
singleness of mind, and, let me add, 
more respect for pure and holy 
things Thereis another strong cha- 
ractenstic of the actor. He 1s sin- 
gularly free from anything like sor- 
didness. He works for money lke 
other men, but money is less an 
object to him than 1t 1s to others. 
Money 1s only half his reward. Has 
most cherished recompense is to be 
regarded as an artist and to be ap- 
plauded as such. For this reason 
he will work without money reward 
and take a pride in what he does. 
There can be no doubt that this 
sumplhicity of character and this free 
and generous disposition is the 
result of his artistic tramimeg, the 
result of bis communion with t 
minds, the result, above all, of his 
familiarity with the grand and enno- 
bling sentiments of his great poet, 
Shakspere. Nor have we far to 
seek for the cause of his sympathy 
for his fellows. Most actors—indeed. 
it might be said, all actors—begin 
life in a humble way. There is no 
royal road to legitimate success on 
the stage. An actor must begin at 
the beginning, and drudge for a few 
shillings a week; and he 

begins poor. He knows what it is 
to struggle against cold neglect, to 
trudge from town to town in search 
of an engagement, to pass days in 
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study and nights in toil, to find no 
on Saturdays, to go supper- 
less and dmnerless, and more 
all to be in debt and endure con- 
tempt. <A fellow feeling makes him 
wondrous kind. Adversity does not 
always teach its lessons so well ; 
but in the actor’s case, art steps In 
to ennoble the mind and soften the 
heart. On whichever side he looks, 
whether to the past or to the future, 
the actor sees only the incentive to 
be kind, indulgent, and generous. 
The past has been a long and ar- 
duous journey, beset with difficulty 
and trouble, and the future (however 
bright the present) must ever be 
overhung by the clouds of doubt. 
The actor’s work 1s far different 
from that of other men who hve by 
their intellect. His mental are 1n- 
timately bound up with his phy- 
sical powers. He can do nothing at 
home in his own house, he must 
always be well enough to go to the 
theatre. He must never be sick or 
ill. <A bodily ailment of any kind 
Gisqualifies him for his work. And 
then age comes a ; and with 
advancing years and failing strength 
the actor, however high a position 
he may have attained, snks lower 
and lower in public estimation, until 
at length it 1s written against him— 
* He has seen his day.’ And yet he 
may be a comparatively young man, 
and not improvident. If a return 
were called for of the sums deposited 
in the savings banks, I suspect the 
proportion of those belonging to 
actors would be found as large as 
that of any otherclass Itshould be 
known, too, that actors are strongly 
disposed to take advantage of in- 
surances, and to subscnbe to pro- 
vident funds for the benefit of them- 
selves and their famihes. But with 
all this they have special claims 
upon the sympathy of the public; 
for while ther public career of 
success must necessarily be short, 
the prizes of the profession are few. 
Few men in any walk of hfe, who 
have to depend upon their own per- 
sonal labour and a vanable salary, 
ever succeed in becoming rich, or 
even in making any considerable 
Saat for those who depend upon 
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the efforts which have recently 1 een 
made by the actors themselves to 
build and endow a college for the 
benefit of aged and distressed mem- 
bers of their profession must be 
highly gratfying to every one who 
admires artistic talent and esteems 
personal worth. The originator of 
this scheme, Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
the man who has devoted so much 
time and trouble to 1ts furtherance, 
who has watched over it and worked 
for 1t with heart and soul, day by 
day for years past, has earned for 
himself the everlasting gratitude of 
his brother and sister actors of all 
degrees, both now and in generations 
to come. No less for this good 
work than for his great talents and 
for his consistent efforts to elevate 
the actor’s art, Mr Webster well 
deserves the name of the ‘ Father of 
the Profession.’ And shall nothing 
be said for his lieutenant, Mr. Anson ? 
I have seen how Mr. Anson has la- 
boured, constantly and wunremuit- 
tingly, and I firmly believe that if 
he had devoted as much energy, and 
apphed himself with as much un- 
tiring perseverance on behalf of 
himself, he would have made a 
fortune by this time. I do not 
know what reward he has gamed 
beyond the consciousness that he 
has been in a great degree instru- 
mental in providing a home and a 
shelter for the declming years of his 
brethren in distress. 

The monetary results of this féte 
at the Crystal Palace conmderably 
exceeded those of last year. The 
amounts taken at the stalls and the 
shows might be said to be fabulous 
were they not vouched for. Thus, 
some of the ladies handed over as 
much as 7oil. Fancy seventy 
pounds’ worth of scent and cartes de 
visite, and dolls, and cigars, and 
embroidered braces! How much of 
the amount is to be placed to the 
credit of smiles and beguiling looks ? 
Shall I say sixty per cent ; and make 
beauty as exacting as a Hebrew 
bill discounter? Mr. Toole actually 
took some 2o/. in sixpences at his 
peep show. Is that so, Mr. Paul 
Bedford ? I beg to say that I have 
asked this question by letter and 
have received per return of post the 
following reply :-— 
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‘Theatre Royal, Adeiphi. 
«Sur, I believe you, my boy. 
¢ Yours truly, 
‘ Pau, BEepForRD’ 


The gross amount taken at the 
Richardsonian Theatre was actually 
nearly 500/ The widow Mel- 
notte contributed by her own ex- 
ertions somewhat about 34/7, and 
even Mr Claik’s Punch and Judy 
could exert ther tragic efforts m 
out-of-the-way corners to the pipe- 
and-drum tune of twelve pounds odd 
im the smallest silver When all 
expenses have been paid there will 
probably be a balance in hand suf- 
ficient to defray the expenses of three 
additional houses to the college 

The College! Since wiitmg the 
above I have paid a visit to 1t, and 
seen with my own eyes the substan- 
tial result of the generous exertions 
I have just been describng About 
twenty-six mules down the South- 
Western line, and just as the tram 
is slackemng speed to crecp mto 
Woking station, the eye of the tra- 
veller is attracted by a handsome 
Gothic building standing on the edge 
of a heath It is not a blasted 
heath, ike the one in Macbeth, but 
a lovely expanse of puiple heather, 
such as the Scottish pocts sing of 
with native enthusiasm As you 
walk across from the station you 
every footstep crushes a thousand 
purple flowers, and the breeze from 
the woods beyond sweeps upon you 
laden with perfumes and the hum 
of busy bees It 1s a scene of peace 
and beauty, and its calm tranquillity 
falls upon the grateful sense sooth- 
ingly You walk through the crisp 
heather mm a reverie of pleasmg 
thought, picturmg to yourself the 
future mmates of yonder Refuge 
straying about here i summer days, 
or reposiIng among the heather bells 
to dream sweet dreams of days long 
past And shortly you come upon 
the College gate, and you walk m 
and enter a cloistered coriidor which 
runs along the whole front of the 
buulding You expected snugness 
and comfort, but here 1s positive 
grandeur The pillars of the Gothic 
arches are splendidly carved with 
an infinite variety of appropnate 
devices ‘Titama smiles upon you 
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from the gromed roof, Puck pots 
ns finger at you from a cluster of 
chiselled flowers , Ariel seems to be 
floating away from the very stone, 
while Miranda hes sleeping at your 
feet Every arch and pillar has a 
separate device, and all are designed 
to awaken pleasant memories m the 
mind of the aged actor sittmg here 
at his door in the heat of the day, or 
plomenading to and fro with his 
tellows, enjoying a pleasant shelter 
from the 1am From this corndo1 
you enter the houses At present 
there are ten of them, and conse- 
quently im this cormdor there are 
ten front doo1s 

Let us walk in We enter a 
roomy and convenient hall, or pas- 
sage, leading to another door at the 
back, which suggests that, 1f the 
two inmates should ever fall out, 
each may choose his own door, and 
thus avoid unpleasant collision 
The mound floor contams one com- 
plete x1zesidence, the upper story 
another Entenng the door to the 
left we find ourselves in a charming 
little parlour, with a snug fireplace 
and a really magmificent onel win- 
dow admitting plenty of hght and 
commanding a view of the garden, 
the railway, and many mules of 
picturesque country beyond A. 
night pleasant window that will be 
to sit atm the summer ‘There is a 
carved stone seat all round its base, 
forming a sofa, where two friends can 
sit vis-a-vis, and pass the hours mn 
fmendly talk—a seat beneath the 
shade of the cloister 
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It will do for either, and when 
winter comes a soft cushion will 
make it snug and warm, and with 
the fire close at hand, 1t will still be 
pleasant to sit there and look out 
upon the fallmg snow On this hot 
summer’s day I sat me down on 
this cool bench, and surveying the 
comfort withm and the peaceful 
scene without, the thought arose 
unbidden mn my mind, ‘ Would that 
I were secure of such a haven as 
this for my dechnimg years!’ The 
walls are plastered and pamted im 
stone colour, there are convenient 
cupboards let mto the walls on 
either side of the handsome stone 
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=— compact set of rooms it 
be rand sary to conceive, or 

with 

which 


is repeated with 
throughout the whole block of build- 
ings. At present there is a wide 
gap in the centre of the block, 
marked only by a single square 
stone-——-a stone that will be held 
reper generations to come as a 
memorial of the great and good 
Prince who laid it. The builders are 
now at work raising upon this me- 
morable foundation a grand central 
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hali, which is to be used as a library, 
picture gallery, and museum; in 
which the council hope to form a 
collection of interesting memorials 
of the drama. It is also proposed to 
fill up the gables with schools for 
the children of the actore—a boys’ 
school at one end and a girls’ school 
at the other. The greater part of 
this good work is already accom- 
plished. Ten houses are already 
finshed, affording accommodation 
for twenty ns, and in the course 
of a month jor two a few of them 
will be occupied. This is to a great 
extent the result of the actors’ own 
hard work in affording amusement 
to the public at the Crystal Palace. 
A considerable sum has now been 
obtained towards building the cen- 
tral hall; and when the actors’ next 
appeal to the public is made it will 
be on behalf of the schools for their 
httle ones. This object will surely 
consecrate the cause m the eyes of 
every true Christian; for though 
some may object to the , the 
claim of the r player’s child to 
be educated for the ordimary busi- 
ness of hfe, and for the discharge of 
his duties towards God and man, 1s 
one which must find a response in 
every heart. Moe 
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keeper, Mrs. 

descension deeply, as she stood, 
broom in hand, and replied to the 
quadion which he put to her, in 
accents soft, yet proud— 

‘Is your mawster him ?’ 

* Ys, to be sure, Sir ; and if you’1 stip 
this way 

But Tazge had fulfilled his mis- 
sion, and, discreetly pausing on the 
threshold of my ‘ oak,’ presented an 
elegant httle billet of mauve-coloured 
peber to Mrs. K., who, after wiping 

er hands carefully on a cotton apron, 
noah it, oer I saw i air of 
languid pity on Tagge’s features 
when he rejoined the carriage below ; 
ee acne ae hat + poverentaally 
i ped gracefully 
up behind i eee ei sahacle. and was borne 
in Ptdamph down the street. 

The moment I saw the note I dia- 
gnosed,'as the doctors say, 1ts author- 
ship and contents. There was no 
mistaking that neat flowing hand. 
I could swear to that capital L any- 
‘where 3 so when I opened it, and 





. Lady Lynkman at home. 
Three o’clock. 


Wednesday, 16th July, 1862. 


E was not taken by surprise, and 
forthwith placed the little document 
in company with some dozen others 
on my erie It was bad 
company, I admit. There was a note 
from. Stippler saiing me to come 
and do a prpe with him on the 14th, 
and an invitation to the Convivial 
Club for the previous Saturday, and 
Mrs. Mangles’s hebdomadal entry 
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“Mr. Gaede is pee aad re- 
spects to J. Easel, 

@ little bill to meet 
feel obliged by,’ &c. paged 

The mauve-coloured aay Tsay, 
might have blushed magenta to 
itself in such society ; but the fact is, 
the season was nearly over, and its 
little confréres summoning me to the 
society of the great had been one by 
one consigned to the oo 
basket. What matters? My chim 
ney-corner is @ small dl Nagao a in 
which a host of different objects 
find a place—sketch-books, palette-~ 
knives, meerschaums, memoranda, 
cards and letters, a photograph or 
two, a patent ‘etna,’ a flower, may 
be, which I choose to cherish im an 
old Venetian beaker; and a pair of 
well-worn. boxing-gloves dangling 
from above remind me of the days 
when I cultivated the art of self-de- 
fence, with such indifferent result as 
to be floored by Planter (of oe 
regularly three nights m the week. 

It is the duty of Mrs. Kinahan to 
keep this museum in order, ¢. e. to 
put gig bere Pigg a ee morm=- 
ing, in precisely the very 
m which I should think of loging 
for 1t. Haemplt gratia. Do I 
posit my paper-cutter in the ioe 
stand ?—-next day I find it behind 
the clock. If I try to identify it 
with that situation, Mrs. K. consigna 
it to the chiffonier; when I look on 
the chiffonier for it, lo! it has va- 
nished to the book-case. 

The worst of it is, that I can get 
no redress for this provocation. 
When I call Mrs. K. to account for 
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tip-cat in the adjoining square, and 
tries to make himself generally use- 
less—in which endeavour, to do him 
justice, he usually succeeds. 

“I know he is erritating, Master 
Reasel, sir, and that mischeevyus, 
that < .an’t tell what to do with him,’ 

urstes Mrs K. ‘Only last Thurs- 

y I caught him a “ overing”’ the 

with his best soot on, and 

’m sure 1t’s a mercy he didn’t spht 
hisself. Which with such purshoots, 
sir, his hands will get grimed, you 
see, sir, and it’s seldom or hever he 
washes ’em Ah—I only wish he’d 
take after his poor dear father, who 
‘was a model to any one. Most ami- 
able, too, he was, sir, and druv the 
Dook of Bufton too years. And be- 
fore Mr. Dooberry, as ’ad the second 
floor, left these chambers, he was 
that provoked with Tom, that he 
says to me one morning, he says, 
“I’m afraid he’s a bad lot, Mrs K. 
If Mister Reasel’s tooked a fancy to 
the boy, he’d better go into his ser- 
vice—and he may kip him, if he 
likes; but I’ll be dashed if I do,” 
‘was the words he said.’ 

ak 3g td * 

I must not, however, digress, or 
we shall never be ‘at home’ with 
Lady Lynkman. As it was, when 
the afternoon arrived, I was terribly 
late, owing to a dozen little domestic 
drawbacks incidental to celibacy. For 
instance, there 1s the oft-quoted sub- 
ject ofshirt-buttons Its bad enough 
to find them deficient, but when, 
being in their prere place, they fall 
like autumn leaves at the slightest 
touch, and in the middle of one’s 
toilette, 1t 1s really too exasperating ; 
and I can only conclude that Mrs. 
Mangles, prompted, no doubt, by 
some fiendish design against my 
comfort, adopts the crafty plan of 
glueing them to my lmen with her 
own starch, in order to provoke me. 

Moreover, I was unfortunate in my 
cab. Tzme was when one could rely 
upon a Hansom for speed; but now, 
im every other one of those patent 
vehicles the horse is a confirmed 
‘jib’ As for the animal in No. 4007, 
ea a wecwscle on account of its 

uge my appearance, it had 
the faculty of employing 2 vast 
amount of effort to make very little 
way, with a sort of shambling action, 
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which encouraged the suspicion that 
for every two steps forward it took a 
step and a half back. This extraor- 
dmary phenomenon caused some de- 
lay in my transit from Blank Street 
to Dashington Square; and when I 
arrived at Lady L.’s house, I found 
the little reception rooms quite full. 

It is the custom with certam social 
philosophers to moralize on the arti- 
ficialness of our present habits as 
compared with those of our fore- 
fathers’ time, and to imstance late 
hours as an example of degenera- 
tion, but what, I ask, is the duffer- 
ence between an early dinner of the 
last century and a hot luncheon in 
this? If we feed again at eight 
o’clock, our ancestors supped half an 
hour later. Mutato nomine: call a 
Georgian supper a Victorian dinner, 
and weareaboutonapar As for tea— 
can five or six o’clock P m_ be consider- 
ed a ‘fashionable hour’ for the con- 
sumption of that beverage, when our 
washerwomen sit down to their 
souchong at the selfsame time? In 
this particular, at all events, the 
‘cold shade of the amstocracy’” has 
engendered no fungi, and the habits 
of Beigravia assumilate to those of 
Ball’s Pond. 

I drank my infusion with consi- 
derable relish m company with Miss 
Armstrong, the American painter, 
whose enthusiasm for art is only 
equalled by her contempt for those 
conventionalities of modern life 
which distinguish the habits, dress, 
and language of her own from those 
of the opposite sex. To part her 
hair on. the off-side, to wear a jacket 
and ‘ali round’ collar, to thrust 
her hands m her pockets and swag- 
ger about the room chaffing the men 
—these are some of the characteris- 
tics of our Transatlantic herome; 
and a en from her professional 
skill, which I will not dispute, they 
have the effect of fascmating not a 
few. Report does insinuate that one 
admirer, weak enough to be betrayed. 
into a confession of his ardour, was 
kicked out of her studio in Paris by 
the very boots near which he pro- 
posed to deposit his heart and for- 
tune. ‘Guess the old hoss won’t 
come that game again, remarked 
Mis A.,in recounting the anecdote ; 
an 1 I must say, for my own part, 
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that the ‘old loss’ deserves the 
name of another quadruped if he 
ever repeats the experiment. 

When I went up stairs I found 
Lady Lynkman in earnest conversa- 
tion with Sidi Benassish, commonly 
known as ‘ Seedy Ben,’ whom I had 
met before at the Acropolis Club, 
when dining with M‘Grubb, the cele- 
brated delineator of Oz1ental hfe and 
manners. A remarkable man that 
—Benassish I mean. The Scotch- 
man is good fun in his way, but he 
is nothing toSidi That enterprising 
foragner, who has been sent over 
here by the Sultan to study things 
in general for the benefit of the 
Ottoman empire, takes the greatest 
pains to acquire a* taste for Enghsh 
habits, with which, however, he 1s 
2s yet but imperfectly acquainted. 
When, on the occasion of his return 
dinner at Claridge’s, he solemnly 
helped me to half a salmon, I be- 
lieve he only acted up to his ideas 
of hospitality. ‘ Bakallum!’ he re- 
marked, when I begged for a smaller 
portion , ‘friend of my friend, I vos 
not born yesterday,’ and sent the 
astonished waiter for more fish. 

But 1t 18 im dissipating delusions 
in the popular Bntish mind respect- 
ing the mstitutions of his own coun- 
try that our Effend: finds the greatest 
pleasure Polygamy, he assured me, 
was unknown in Turkey, and the 
late Sultan was celebrated for his 
domestic virtues. The fez is an 
English imvention, worn only for 
greater convenience in travelling. 
Was there such an emblem as the 
crescent? It might be—at all events 
he had never heard of 1t. As for its 
having any connection with a tradi- 
tion about Mahomet and the moon, 
there never was a greater mistake. 
No difference worth mentionmg ex- 
isted between our national faith and 
that of Turkey. The Bible and the 
Koran were, he believed, identical ; 
but if not quite so, the Koran was 
decidedly the more Christian of the 
two. 

In fact, our friend told me so 
many bouncers, out of sheer polite- 
ness, that I took quite a fancy to 
him, and on this occasion did him a 
good turn, by just ee im 
time the ignition of a huge chibouk- 
ful of tobacco, which he was pre- 
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paring to smoke with great gusto in 
the conservatory. 

‘Good gwacious—what a man! 
Who is he? Where did he come 
fwom? Who bwought him? What 
does he mean by 16?’ inquires Gaims~- 
borough Jones, the art critic. G. J. 
is a great connoisseur and author, 
whose presence 1s indispensable to 
Lady L.’s réunions. His age 1s un- 
known-—lhkewise the natural colour 
of his hair. Doubts are also enter- 
tained about the authenticity of his 
incisors; but his judgment of pic- 
tures 1s accepted as infallible. The 
young painters toady him for a no- 
tice 1n the ‘ Propylzeum,’ and young 
ladies universally pronounce him 
‘agreeable ’ 

‘What 1s 1t to be agreeable in ladies’ 
society? Is 1t to talk mmcessantly on 
subjects of small interest? Is 1t to 
hsp, and mispronounce our mother- 
tongue’? Is it to have a good figure 
and a faultless tailor °>—to dance la- 
zily, or lounge with grace? Me- 
thinks to turn the heads of some 
women, man needs but httle in his 
own There was Wilkes, the ugly 
lady-killer, who said he only wanted 
half an hour’s start to distance all 
competitors. How did he employ 
that precious interval? (Did the gal- 
lant outlaw dazzle his fair fmends 
with the bnilancy of his wit, or 
fascinate them with pure noncha- 
lance? TomeG J.’s remarks sound 
rather flat, but then he has the de?’ 
aur, and his whiskers are unexcep- 
tionable. 

I am interrupted in my reverie by 
the sound of a familar voice, and 
turn round to pay my homage to a 
sphinx in petticoats JIuse this name 
out of no disrespect to Mrs. Archley, 
for whose attainments I have the 

rofoundest admiration, but snnply 
Baratias I cannot understand her. A. 
devoted wife, who 1s never with her 
husband —a skilled musician, who 
never plays—a lady whose dowry is 
ample, but whose dress is shabby— 
who, with a carnage at her bidding, 
prefers to hail a cab from the nearest 
stand ;—-such a woman, I say,1s an 
enigma which I cannot solve. Her 
horror of blue-stockings is patent to 
all; but when her husband, the Mem- 
ber, is gomg to lecture on political 
economy, I know who writes his 
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essay. She once rated me finely for 
going to Cremorne, and a week or so 
afterwards I met her at Mabule. It 
was her uncle the fox-hunting squire 
whom she had agreed to cha ne 
on that occasion; and while the old 

tleman was looking at the jeu de 
agar, a student from the Quartier 
Latin asked her to dance. I don’t 
know what she could have said to him 
in answer, but M Jules made a tre- 
mendous bow, and retreated with an 
alacrity not usually characteristic of 
Jeune France. ‘Quelle dréle d’An- 
giaise—par examp,’ I heard him say 
to the companion whom he rejoined ; 
* venx-tu fumer Valentin?’ And the 
two youths went back to ther an- 
sette. The fact is, this lady seems 
to look on herself as a privileged 
member of society, who can do and 
say what she hkes without offendmg 
Mrs. Grundy. She will call Young 
Rapid to account for his peccadil- 
loes, or stop in the street to help 
an apple-woman m recovering the 
contents of her overturned basket. I 
have known her even appear with- 
out crinohne ; and can I give a better 
instance than that of her wonderful 
courage and eccentricity ? 

It would be difficult for the cle- 
verest lounger m a London drawing- 
room to choose a subject which Mrs. 
Archley 1s not prepared to discuss, 
be 1t the Amencan war, the last new 
novel, the foreign picture-gallery, 
British politics or Pans bonnets— 
gshe can enter in turn on all these 
matters, and what she says will be 
worth hearing. Yet with ali her 
cleverness I find a pleasing contrast 
to her in the quiet narveté and gentle 
bearing of Lady B., who sits beside 
her, and whose name English chil- 
dren remember with delight as the 
illustrator of half their picture- 
books. An episode in the hfe of 
Goody Two-shoes, or one of Jack 
the Gianf-killer’s famous el a 
will form im her hands the subject- 
matter for a charmmg sketch—more 
valuable, to my mund, than many a 
more pretentious work hung up in 

r Square. To be im earnest 
with one’s theme, whether in the 
pulpit or the studio, is, after all, the 

secret of eloquence, of success. 
For this young mother there is a 
charm in fairy lore, and I cannot 
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fancy a happier task for such an 
artist than, with her children ga~ 
thered round her, to realize the 
incidents of this innocent mythology. 
As a rule, the professional gen 
men are a little jealous of her, and 
when Daubney, the portrait-pamter, 
saunters up to pay his respects, I 
know that 1t 1s only because she 
married a baronet, who may be use- 
ful to him in the way of business. 
To do Daubney justice, he never 
loses an opportunity of advancing 
lis interests in this particular, and 
it is chiefly owing to his zeal in pro- 
curing introductions that he is now 
known in Mayfair as a nsing man. 
Rising, indeed! But a few years 
back Daubney occupied the gloomi- 
est of atehers m Soho; Messrs. 
Sloman and Moss were his tailors, 
and he paid them—when he could. 
He dined at eighteenpenny ordinaries 
and smoked a modest clay. What! 
is this swaggering dandy, this soz 
dusant bosom fmend of half the 
British anstocracy, the same dingy 
student of those early days? ‘ To- 
day,’ says Stappler (who has not 
been equally successful), ‘Mr Daub- 
ney would be affable and conde- 
scending, but if I met him m the 
Park to-morrow with Lord Ridg- 
way he would not know me. Faugh! 
would you have me shake hands 
with such a man? [ tell you I 
have cut fam now, and if be wishes 
to repay me the few gumeas he 
borrowed, let him send a post-office 
order.’ 

In such honest fits of mdignation 
does Stippler’s spleen find vent 
until we are interrupted by the 
sound of fiddhng at the other end of 
the room, and Signor Vermicelli 
begins to play Profoundly ignorant 
of the violmist’s art, how can 
attempt a description of that won- 
derful performance? The air se- 
lected was, if I recollect nghtly, 
‘Where the bee sucks,’ but after 
the first few bars Amel flew away 
into endless variations. First, he 
was nestling in a cowslp bell, and 
the cry of the Stryx flammea (or barn 
owl) was effectively imitated above 
the bndge of the mstrument by 
Signor V. But when emerging 
from the field-flower the sprite 
soared into mud-air, with exquisite 
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melody, on the wings of the bat, the 
flappmg of whose wings were agam 
rendered by the Italan with mar- 
vellous feehng for the habits of 
lower creation, the applause of the 
company knew no bounds, and 
Signor Vermicelli hung on the bough 
so long that the snapping of a string 
occurred just 1m tame to be indica- 
tive of a casualty which the im- 
mortal bard did not contemplate— 
viz , that of the branch giving way. 
The best of these musical feats 15, 
that they afford a httle rest from 
conversation, and enable people to 
observe each other a httle more 
closely than they would do under 
ordinary circumstances. Certain 
young ladies select this interval to 
turn their eyes to great advantage, 
and let the instrument speak for 
them if they wish to express their 
happiness to the object of their 
affections in the key of G, or gently 
upbraid. their lovers in A flat. As 
for the dowagers, 1f they are indif- 
ferent to the performance itself, at 
least it gives them time to notice 
their neighbours’ dresses—to mark 
the ingenious Rachel’s work on the 
shoulders of Mrs. Rougemont, or 
compare their own perukes with 
Lady Frizzleton’s coiffure. When 
the buzz of conversation recom- 
menced, I went down stairs for an 
ice, and who should I find im the 
diming-room but Mr. Roscius Bus- 
kin, the eminent theatrical manager, 
zen g¢ himself with a glass of iced 
unch. 
- *‘ Doosid hot weather this,’ re- 
marked that gentleman, who 1s not 
above using the vernacular on this 
side of the foot-hghts; ‘sorry we 
couldn’t take your farce, Mr. Easel ; 
very clever, you know; lots of 
points, and all that, but the plot’s been 
used before, and there’s a, change of 
scene which you know the public 
will xot stand in a one-act piece. 
It’s old-fashioned, and won’t go 
down with the oy populoy. There’s 
Driver, for mstance, brought out a 
sum’lar one at the H ium, last 
month; law bless you, ’twas damn’d 
the fust mght, sir—wooden do at any 
price. By the way, heard of the row 
between Brown and Bickering? That 
man’s a hass, sir—Bickering, I mean. 
Better have stuck to the old shop. 
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Sure of his tin there, at all events. 
Now I shoulden be surprised if he 
come to smash. The Charonian is a 
‘bad house to manage, sir: look here, 
I had it for two seasons,’ &c., &c., 
and then I was entertained by a lon 
account of Mr. Buskin’s theatn 
vicissitudes. Time was and Buskin 
trod the boards himself. His appear- 
ance in ‘ Roderigo, or the Caitiff of 
Cabana,’ is remembered still by all 
old play-goers, and he created quite 
a sensation as Lord Tomnoddy in 
the screaming farce of ‘ Who’s Your 
Hatter?’ But Buskin had an eye 
to more than histmonic fame, and 
feeling 1t impossible to combme the 
éclat which attended his imper- 
sonahons with his duties as a mana- 
ger, chose the latter branch of his 
profession, which he has luckly 
found more remunerative than most 
of his professional brethren. If I 
am asked why this man, whose con- 
versation savours of green-room 
slang just as his coat smells of stale 
tobacco, who ex-aspirates his h’s, 
and wears a dozen dubious rings— 
is admitted into so select a circle as 
that assembled in Dashington Square, 
my answer 1s that at Lady Lynk- 
man’s parties you meet every one 
who has entered the service of either 
Muse, from the great poet who acts 
as Cho’s steward down to the hum- 
blest retamer who dances attend- 
ance on Terpsichore. 

Occupymg the place of under 
footman in this romantic service is 
Claude Myddieton, formerly captain 
in the hne, who, tired of soldiermg 
at twenty-eight, exchanged his 
sword for a more peaceful weapon, 
and wrote a volume of poems in the 
style of Mr. Tennyson, which by- 
and-by recelved 1ts due amount of 
praise. The ‘Gardener’s Niece’ is 
confessed by many to be & success- 
ful umitation of ‘The Miller’s 
Daughter,’ and the famous story of 
‘ Locksley Hall’ finds no faint echo 
in the corridors of ‘ Highgate 
House.’ But it 1s his novels, I 
think, which are most admired, not 
for their sparklng wit or redundant 
satire, but because they are written 
by a well-bred English tleman, 
who eschews sham sentiment and 
‘windy nonsense, who depicts life as 
he finds it, ‘nothing extenuates nor 
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aught sets down in malice,’ which, 
after all, is the real way to success 
in illustration, whether by pen or 
rc iags Yet because this man 1s a 
ittle shy of strangers, because he 
dresses a little sprucely, talks per- 
haps a httle mmncmegly, and parts 
his hair in the centre, he 1s put 
down on first uaintance as an 
affected humbug. Humbug, my 
friends! which of us 1s without 1t? 
Not you, Mr. Cynic, with all your 
pallosopny 3 not you, Mrs. Candour, 
or all your rudeness It 1s carping, 
selfish Diogenes in his tub yonder— 
Diogenes, who has not washed this 
morning, and 18 angry with me 
because I have—Duiogenes, who 1s 
the greatest humbug of us ali. 
There are hundreds of excellent 
le in this world whose good 
qualities lie beneath, and are even 
indicated by a httle effervescence of 
eccentnecity. You and I, dear Pun- 
ter, have often rowed in the same 
boat and know the banks of the 
sedgy Thames; how do we recog- 
nize good ale when we see it? Is it 
not by the light and foamimeg cha- 
racter of the brew? Reach me that 
tankard, if you please, with the 
head on. I dip my beak into the 
pewter, and the froth falls off on 
either side. We do not care for 
that, you know, but the draught 
below; how refreshing, how excel- 
lent a tap! 

And this reminds me that if in 
our ‘ Kettledrums’ and ‘ matinées’ 
some worthy hostess would esta- 
blish a small cask of Bass or All- 
sOopp in some convenient anteroom, 
she would be doing some of us a 
much greater kindness than by pro- 
viding ices and lemonade, and at 
half the expense, which I am given 
to understand ¢s a consideration 
sometimes even in Mayfair. 

And pray why shouldn’t it be in 
Mayfair as well as in Bloomsbury ? 
asks Mrs. Thrifty, who lives in the 
W.C. district herself, and to whom I . 
had been humbly offering this sug- 
gestion. ‘When you come back 
from your honeymoon, Mr. Easel, 
you will have to economize, depend 
on it, whether you live on this or 
the other side of Oxford Street. But 
your notion of beer is dreadful: do 
you suppose ladies would——’ 
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* Indeed, mamma. I think it would 
be very nice,’ cries Miss T., who has 
a brother at Cambridge, ‘and then 
we could have shandy-gaff, or—or 
what 1s that other stuff called? 
dog’s-nose isn’t 1t, Mr. Easel? Fred 
let me drink a little once out of a 
wine-glass, and I thought it very 
nasty, but he said it was an acquired. 
taste, and. 4 

‘My dear, your brother has ac- 
quired many tastes since his resi- 
dence at the University,’ contimues 
Mrs. T., ‘that he could very well 
dispense with. I am sure, when he 
is in town, what with Pivet’s 
gloves and opera-tickets, to say 
nothing of his almost living in Han- 
som cabs, he—why, good gracious, 
Mr Easel, what 1s the matter ?’ 

I suppose I must have started, or 
looked rather foolish, for the fact 1s 
that I only that minute recollected 
that I had come in without paying 
my charioteer, No. 4007, who must 
have been waiting about an hour 
and a half outside. Hastily explain- 
ing this oversight to the ladies, and 
taking my congé of our hostess, I 
found my way into the square, 
where, sure enough, was . Han- 
s0m’s representative, looking mighty 
comfortable on his seat, domg, I 
should thimk, about Ins thirteenth 
pipe, computing from the time Tf left 

im. 





Now I have a particular objection 
to admitting that I have been sold, 
and so jumped mto the vehicle with- 
out further ado. 

‘Where to, sir?’ said the driver, 
loohng down vypon me lke a dis- 
sipated Jack-in-the-box. 

: Home,’ I shouted, ‘and look 


‘We were there in ten minutes, 
and I resolved to go up at once for 
my ‘ Cab-fare Guide,’ which I knew 
would prevent disputes. My studio 
hes at the back of the house, and 
when I reached the oak I thought I 
heard the stamping of feet inside. 
Pushing the door, which stood ajar, 
gently open, whom should I discover 
but Master Tom with—yes, by Jove 
—with my boxing-gloves on, spar- 
ring at himself in the cheval-glass ! 

He whipped them off in a twink- 
ling, I promise you, when he saw 
me, and in his usual strain, 
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‘ Please, ’twasn’t me, sir—that is, I 


only— 

“Don’t tell me any lies, you little 
rascal,’ I said, ‘but give me 
blue-covered book, and—stop a 
minute, can’t you—just take this 
half-sovereign, and give the cabman 
five, no, six and si ce out of it.’ 

Down he went like a shot, but 
after waiting about a quarter of an 
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‘Yessir, I know you guy me 2a 
"arf suffering, sir.’ 

‘Well, and the fare was six and 
six.’ 

© Nosir.’ 

‘What the deuce do you mean? 
Why, didn’t I tell you so ?’ 

‘Yessir; but the cabmun, he said 
it warn’t, s’r.’ 

‘Why, you confounded httle muff, 
you don’t mean to say you gave him 
the half-sovereign ?’ 

‘Yessir, J guv it him, sir.’ 

*‘ And pray did you tell him what 
I said was the fare?’ 

* Yessir, I did, sir.’ 

* Well, what did he say then ?’ 

‘Pleasir, he said you was to be 
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hour, and finding he didn’t return, I 
rang the bell, which summons he 
answered with a ‘ Yessir, what did 
you please to want, sir?’ and looking 
as mnocent as a lamb. 

‘Want? why the change, to be 

Riv bat hanes a 

at c , Sir 

‘What change, sir! Why, didn’t 
I give you a half-sovereign ?’, 
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blowed, sir, and the fare was ten bob 
if twas a napeny, and he took and 
put the arf suffermg m his weskt 
pockat, sr, and then he druv off.” 


After this you may suppose Mr. 
Kinahan did not’ stay long in my 
service—in fact, I packed him off at 
once His mother‘ does’ for me now 
in more senses than one: however, I 
know the worst of it; it is better to 
be cheated by the old lady than 
worried by her son. I was com- 
plainmg of the state of my wardrobe 


not long , but you see in this 
instance I to cut off my own 
‘ buttons.’ 


JACK E\ASEL. 
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THE LAY OF THE LISTLESS SWELL. 





AZILY iolling along the sea shore, 
Pitching a pebble far into the ocean, 

Listening dreamily unto the roar 
Of the surge as it breaks on the bar—Tve a notion 
That this is the place in the autumn for me, 
A place where, perhaps, if I only could try, 
IL might get a chance to—not now—by-and-by— 
A chance to—what is it they call it? Reflect ? 
Yes, that’s it! To reflect! Gad, I didn’t expect 
To get it so quickly! Oh, beautiful Sea, 
Some fellah has called you the ‘ fresh’ and the ‘ free,’ 
But it strikes me you’re salt and not fresh—(that’s not bad! 
Though a fellah who jokes I regard as a cad)— 
And when they say ‘ free ’— well, just now, down at Lynn, 
‘Where you broke down all barriers and forced your way in. | 
You were certainly more free than welcome—by Jove! 
I declare ['m becoming a, pun-making cove— 
Cove? Yes; cove has something to do with the sea, 
i don’t know what exactly. Well, well! Let it be! 
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Lying here on the brink 
Ill endeavour to thmk 
Of what has been done in the season gone by, 
And string it together in verse. Let us try! 
Parhament? Hum! 
Oracle’s dumb, 
Out of that Nazareth no good has come ! 
Reform Bill? Oh, no! 
Nothing so low, 
Defence of the country is now all the go! 
While our army expenses and ‘ armaments bloated ’ 
Are denounced by the Peace-men, broad-brimmed and drab-coated. 
Spite of bold Buccleuch 
And his myrmidons too, 
Pennethorne, Gore, and all their crew, 

We have carried the Thames Embankment through . 
Though Higgins the tall and Higgins the small, 
Cowper the dull, with his stammer and drawl, 
Were mixed in the melée, one and all! 
Finsbury’s sent us back her Cox, 

Cobden and Pam have exchanged hard knocks. 
What more of Parhament? Vox, but vox 
Et preterea nihil! Nol one thing more, 
By which the Tomes have set great store— 
‘The noble bill for preserving game, 
For preventing the peasant 
From kilhng the pheasant, 
Or partridge, or rabbit, be it ever so tame. 
Henceforth no one dares 
To give himself ’ares, 

And each tavern landlord who for supper now caters 

Must confine his ménzu to his chops and baked taturs, 

And take care no Welsh rabbits are brought by his waiters. 


And Literature? Well, thank you, sir! I think she’s yet alive, 
Though in years of Exhibition she can scarce be said to thrive ; 
But yet some books have been produced—’bove all, one magazine 
Which—Eh? ‘ Don’t puff ourselves !’—well, well! you all know what 
I mean ! 
Anthony Trollope 
Has made a great vol. up, 
To show how the Yankees brag, smoke, spit, and lollop ; 
And clever, benevolent, good Mrs. Oliphant 
Endeavours to prove how that preacher of folly fant- 
astical, violent, brusque Edward Irving 
Has ne’er gained the £udos of which he’s deserving. 
Save “,Philip’ by Thackeray, 
There’s but a slack array 
Of genuine novels—mere shreds and tin-tack-ery. 
Do you ask me to whom I refer, as to blame, 
I decline to reply, sir! I give you ‘No Name.’ 
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The Streets? ah me! what visions rise 

Before my sun-dimmed, dust-filled eyes! 
Joskins in smocks, 
Sturdy as rocks, 

Bronze-faced Jennies in cotton frocks, 

Gaping, staring, stoppmg the road, 

Sworn at by eabmen and ‘ cussed’ and ‘ blowed. 
And here’s Mossoo ! 
How d’ye do? 
‘Who'd have thought of seeing you ? 

Shrugging, jabbering, asking his way, 

Hustled and robbed, yet toujours gat, 

Cheated by every one every day, 

And finding each street the Rue de la Pay. 


Then the Exhibition ? 
Oh! J’m in no condition 
To call up before me 1ts marvels rare— 
The Hereford screen, 
The testimonial to Kean, 
Nicholay’s sealskin, or Wedgwood’s ware. 
Jake @ man in a dream 
I now constantly seem 
To be mixing up all things with which my brains teem! 
Dent’s great clock 
Is a modal dry dock, 
With an Armstrong gun for its minute hand, 
The Koh-i-noor’s set in a peal of bells, 
I can’t see the bullfinch that pipes, for swells 
Who chatter and cluster and gape and stand 
Exactly straight between us : 
The Egyptian Sybil has broken loose, 
On the Sévres’ china she’s cooked her goose 
With the best of the mixed pickle trophy juice— 
While woe is me! tell it not in Gath! 
The Majolica fountain 1s used as a bath 
By Gibson’s tinted Venus! 


And in Art there’s a lull, 
Business is dull 


So say the BR.A.’s, who’ve this year made a mull, 
Though what they expected to me is a myth, 

They’d no Landseer, no Ward, no Maclise, and no Frith, 
While down at Fowke’s Folly—the Great Exhibition— 
On their very own ground they'd a strong opposition. 
To say nothing of Frith’s ‘ Railway Station,’ or Leech’s 
Oil sketches! John Leech, the great master who teaches 
A lesson the youngest can well understand, 

For his humour and purity go hand in hand! 


Q. 
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A LETTER FROM THE LORD DUNDREARY 


Dean Mr Eprror, 
. NY fellah feelth nervouth when 
he knowth he’th gomg to 
make an ath of himthelf’* 

That’s vewy twue—I said so the 
othe: mnght you know—and I—I’ve 
often thed tho before But the fact 
1s—evewy fellah dothnt make an 
ass of himthelf, at Ikast not quite 
such an ath as I’ve done in my 
time I—don’t mind telling you, 
Mr Editor, but pon my word now— 
I—I’ve made an awful ath of my- 
thelf on thome occathions — You 
don t believe 1t now—do you? I— 
thought you wouldn’t—but I have 
now—weally Particularly with we- 
gaid to women —o say the twuth 
that 13 my weakneth—I spose I’m 
what they calla ladk«:’ min The 
pretty cweachiws hkce me—I know 
they do—though thcy pwetend not 
todo so It—it’s the way with some 
fellahs—There was hith latc Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth—I never 
thaw him mythelf you know, but 
I’ve heard he had a soit of way with 
ham that—that »o woman could 
wesist —They used to call him a 
cam-——what 18 1+? a cameli1—no 
camel leopard, no—chimeleon isn’t 
141? that attwacts people with its 
eyes —no, by the way that—that’s 
the bwute that changes colour—it 
couldn’t have been that you know, 
—Georgius Wex—never changed 
colour—he he’d got beyond blush- 
ing he had—he only blushed once— 
early—vewy early m lfe, and then 
it was by mistake—no cam—cha- 
meleon’s xvot the word—What the 
dooth is 1t? Oh stop—it begins 
with a B By the way its ’stonish- 
ing how many words begin with a 
B Oh, an awful lot No—no 
wonder Dr Watts talked about the 
—the busy B Why, he’s more 
work than all the west of the Al- 
phabet—However the word begins 


* In publishing the following communi- 
cation fiom Lord Dundreary we have taken 
the liberty of occasionally altermg the or- 
thography of our noble contmbutor, m 
order to realize that peculiarly aristocratic 
pronunciation of the queen’s English which 
1s so eminently characteristic of his lord- 
ship —ED L. 8. 


with a B, and it’s Bas—Bamloose— 
yes, that’s 1t—stop, I’d better look 
it out m the Dictionary to make 
certain —I—I hate to make mistakes 
—I do—especially about a thimple 
matter hhe this Oh, here we are— 
B Basilica 

No 1t—that ean’t be the word 
you know-——George was king, and 
1f—if Basilica means a royal palace— 
they—they might have been—wela- 
tions—but that’s all—no 1t 1sn’t Basi- 
hea—it—1it’s Baslsk—yes, ve got 
it now—1t’s Bathilith That’s what 
His Myesty was—a DBathiuhth and 
fascmated fair cweachaws with his 
eye Let me sce—whe1e was [?— 
Oh I rekhomembctr—or weckolect— 
which 1s 1t? Never mind, I was 
saying that I was a ladics’ man 
I wanted to tell you of one success- 
ful advenchiw 1 had—at least when 
I say successful, I mean it would 
have bcen, as far as / was concerned 
—but of course when two people 
are cogaged—or wathe:—when one 
of ’em wants to be cngaged, one 
fellah by himself can’t engage that 
hell engage affections that are 
otherwise engaged By the way, 
what a lot of ’gages that was in one 
thentence, and yet —1t seems quite 
Jj: urtless—Come, that’s pwetty smart, 
that 1s,—for me 

Well, as I was saying—I mean 
as I meant to have said—when I 
was stopping down at Wockingham 
with the Widleys, last autumn, 
there was @ mons’ous jolly girl 
staying there too I don’t mean too 
girls you know-—only—only one 
girl— But stop a muinute—Is that 
mght? How could one girl be 
stopping there two—What doomd 
queer expwessions there are in the 
Enghsh language ey tae | 
there two—! It’s vewy odd I—TI 
swear there was only one girl—at 
least the one that 7 mean was onl 
one—If she’d been two, of course 
should have known 1t—Let me see 
now, one 18 singular, and two 1s 
plural—well, you know, she was a 
sn girl—and she—she was one 
too many for me—Ah I see now— 
that accounts for 1t—one two many 
—of course—I knew was & 
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two somewhcre She had a vewy 
qucer name, muss—Missmiss 
no, not Miss Missmins—lI always 
miss the wrong—I mean the nght 
name, Miss Chafhngham—that’s it 
—Charlotte Chiffingham —TI wecho- 
member Chuirlotte, because they 
called her Lotty—and one day at 
bweakfast—1 made a _ stunnin, 
widdle—I sad—‘ Why 1s Miss 
Charlottc hke + London cabman— °’ 
Well, none of their could gucss 
it —They twicd and twicd, and at 
last my brothc1 Sam, who was in 
England then,—he gave a most 
stupid anthwer—he said, ‘ I know,’ 
he said— Shes like a London cab- 
man because she’s got a far back’ 

Did you cver hci anythmg so 
widiculous? Just as if her face 
wasn’t much pwectter than her 
back °—Why / could sce that for 
I was sitting opposite her —It’s 
twue Sam was just behind her, 
offc1mg some muffins, but— you 
know he’d sten her facc, and he 
weally ought to have hnown better 
1 told him so—TI said,‘ Lham, you 
ought to be athamed of yourthclf, 
thatv’th not the anthwer ’ 

Well, of course then thev all 
wanted to Lnow, and I—TI told ’cm 
—ha, ha!—my answer was good— 
wasn't 16°—Oh I forgot I havent 
told you—well—hctrc 1t 15—1 s ud— 

‘Mass Charlotte 1s hhe 1 London 
ecabman, because she’s 1 Lotty Chaf- 
fingham, (of course I mcant, lot 
o’ chaff m him)—.D’ye sce ’—Doosid 
good / call 1t—but would you be- 
heve—? all the paity began woai- 
wing with laughter all wound — 
At first I thought they wire laughing 
at the widdle, and I laughed too, 
but at last Captam Wagsby said 
(by the way I hate Wagsbj3 —hvu’s 
so doosid familar)—Captain Wagsby 
said—‘* Mulled it agam, my Loid’ 
Fiom this low expwession—which 
I weckolect at Oxford, I thought 
that they thought I had made a 
mithtahe and asked them what they 
meant by woarwing 1n that absurd 
mann 


er 

‘Why, don t you see, Dundreary,’ 
some one said— It won’t do—yuu’ve 
forgotten the lady’s sex—Miss Char- 
lotte can’t be said to have any chaff 
inhem. It ought to be chaff m her’ 
—and then they began to woar 
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again Upon my word now, it hadn’t 
occurred to me certainly before, but 
I don’t see xow that 16 was such a 
mistake What’s the use of beng 
so doosid particular about the sense 
of a widdle as long as it’s a good 
onc? Abthurd! 

Well, after breakfast we went out 
for 2% stroll upon the lawn, and 
somchow or other Miss Chaffingham 
paired off with me—She was a 
doosid stunning girl, you know —A 
fellah often talks about stunnmg 
girls, and when yuu see them they’re 
not so stunning, after all, but Lotty 
welly was a doosid stunning girl— 
fair cyes and beautifully blue ha— 
no! blue hair and fair—I (confound 
it, T always make that mistake when 
thcre’s more than one adjective nm a 
thenitcenee)—I mean fan hair and 
beautifully blue eyes, and she had a 
wiy of loohing at one, that—that 
weally almost took one’s bweath away 
I ve often heard about a fellah’s fall- 
nz im love TI never did so mythelf, 
you hnow—at lIcast not that I weck- 
omeniher—I mean weckolect—be- 
fore that morunmg But weally she 
did lool so jolly bweaking her egg 
at bweikfast—so bewitching when 
she just smashed the shell all 
wound with hc1 thpoon before she 
began to crt 1t—I, I weally began 
to feel almost th) 00ncy mythelf 
Ha, ha! there I am at it agam I 
wowly must bweak mythelf of this 
hibit of joking’ its vewy low, you 
hnow—lhhe a beithly clown im a 
b beathly pantomime—TI oughtn’t 
to hive said beathly twice, I know 
—A fellah once told me, that 1f—if a 
man says the sime adjective twice 
m one thentence he’s taught ologi- 
eal But he’s wrong—you know— 
for J often do, and I’m sure 7 never 
was taught anything of the nnd 

However—Lotty was a stunning 
enl, and we walked all about the 
lawn—down into the shwubbery to 
look mto some bush afte a wobin 
wedbweast that she said had built 
a nest there—and sure enough, when 
we got to it, there was this httle 
weddin-wob—-I mean wobbin-wed- 
beast looking out of a gweat lump 
of moss, and as it was sitting there 
vewy quiet—I thought to myself— 
I—YVll have you, old cock—cI heard 
afterwards that 1t was a hen—so 
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"twas a vewy good thing I didn’t 
say tho out loud, you know), and 
thinking Lotty would he pleased if 
I caught it, I thwust my hand m as 
quick as I could, but you know 
those hitle wedding—wobbm—web 
—hbeasts are so doosid sharp—and 
I’m dashed if 1 didn’t fly out on the 
other side 

‘ You thtupid man,’ Lotty thaid— 
©. Why—you—jou’ve fwitened the 
poor httle thing away.’ 

I was wather wild at first at beng 
call thtuprd, that’s a sort of thing— 
mo fellah hkes, but—dash it, l’d 
have stood anything from Lotty—I 
—T'd have cairned her pwayjcr-book 
to church—I’d have parted my hair 
on one side—or—no—yes—I think 
I'd have even thaved off my whiskers 
for her thake 

‘Poor dear httle wobbin,’ sho 
said—‘ It will never come back any 
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twisted together, you know, m a 
sort of vewy perplexthmg way and 
lmed with bark —Now I think of 1t— 
I think 1t’s called—‘ wustic’ work— 
I spose because it’s only found near 
gentieman’s houses.—However its 
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more—I’m afwaid you’ve made it 
desert.’—Made 1t desert(—what did 
she mean by that? I thought shxc 
meant the cegs—so taking one up, 
I said, ‘ You—you don’t mean tc 
thay they eat these speckly things 
after dinner ?’ I said 

‘Of course not,’ she weplied—anc 
I think I had hit the wite nail o1. 
the head, for she began to laugh 
twemendously, and told me to put 
the ege qiuictly im its place and 
then pwaps the httle wobbin would 
come back Which I hope the 
hittle beggar did —At the top o: 
the long walk at Wockngham 
there 18 a summer-house—thoug} 
why so called I don’t hnow, for I’ve 
been down there huntmg at Christ- 
mas—and there it is just the samc 
then — However, this — summer- 
house is built up of twunks of twee« 
in What they call twellis work—al] 
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ferns and things about, and behind 
there are a lot of shrubs and bushes 
and pwickly plants which give a 
sort of rural or wurwal, which 1s it? 
—biest if I know—look to the place, 
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and as it was vewy warm, I thought 
if I’m ever to make an ath of my} thelf 
by pwoposing to this g111—I won t do 
it out m the cye of the sun—it’s so 
pwcouous hot So I pwoposed we 
should walk in and sit down, and 
so we did, and then I began 

‘Miss Chafingham, now, don’t 
you think 1¢ doosid cool ” 

‘Cool, Lord 1), she said, ‘ why, 
I thought you were complaming of 
the heat’ 

‘1 beg your pudon,’ I said, ‘I— 
I —eant sperik vewy fast (the fact 
1s, that a boathh wasp was buth- 
thmy about inc at the moment,) and 
I hadnt qwute fimshed my then- 
tence —T ww going to say, don’t 
you think it s doosid cool of Wagsby 
to go on liwgling—at—at a fclleh 
as he docs ”” 

‘Well, my Tod,’ she sud, ‘I 
think so too, ind J wondcr jou 
stand it = Lou—have your remcdy, 
you know ’ 

‘What wemedy” I said ‘You 
—jon don’t mean to s1y I ought to 
thwash him, Miss Charlotte °’ 

Ifc1e she—shc soinehow began to 
Iaush, but m such a pecnhar way 
that I—I couldn’t think what she 
me wt 

‘A vewy good idea, Isud ‘Tve 
avewy good mmd totwy it I had 
on the gloves once with 1 lay fhgzuie 
nm 1 punter’s studio—ind gave it 
an awful hching Its true 1t—it 
didi’t hit back, you know—I—Z 
did all the Intting then And 
pwaps—pwaps Wagsby world hit 
bak But 1f—if he did anything 
so ungentlomanlke as that, 1 could 
alw aj s—always——— 

‘Always what, my Lord ” sad 
Lotty, who was going on laughing 
in a most hjstewical manner 

‘Why I could always say it was 
a mithtakhe, and—and it shouldn’t 
happen again, you know’ 

‘Admuable policy, upon my 
wold,’ she said, and began tittering 
again But what the dooth amused 
he. so J never could make out 
Just then we heard a sort of rust- 
ling in the leaves behind, and I con- 
fess I felt wather nervouth 

‘It’s only a bird,’ Lotty said, 
and then we began talking of that 
httle wobbin-wedbreast, and what a 
wonderful thing Natuie is—and how 
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doosid pwetty 1t was to see her laws 
obeyed And I said, ‘Oh! Miss 
Chafhngham,’ I said, ‘if I was a 
wobbmn . 

‘\es, Dundreary,’ she anthered— 
vew) soft and sweet And I thought 
to m) thelf—‘ Now’s the time to ask 
her—now’s thc time to——’ I—I 
was begimnmg to wumuinate again, 
but she bwought me to my thenses 
by s1) 1ng— 

‘Yes’ interwoggatively 

‘If I was 1 wobbin, Lotty—and— 
and yu were a wobbin— — —’ 
I—cxclaimed—with a voice full of 
emothun 

‘Well my Lord?’ 

‘Wouldnt 2t be—jolly to hatch 
onc s own cges for breaktast ?’ 

Ihe above wasn’t guct what I 
WU com. to s1y, but just at that 
moincot there wis another rustling 
behind the summcei house, and I 
thought I heard a thort of thtified 
lauzh TI stuted to my feet—tor 
haven t wobbou1ies been often com- 
mittcd m these hind of places?’ I 
thought of Wush, Burke, Manning, 
and a lot of othei atthathms, and 
thnatechnmg up the only wespon at 
hand—my umbwella (a jolly Little 
miecn silk one, without which I 
never go out), 1 wushed behind into 
the shwubbe1y By Jove! Incver 
did such a2 tling before, and Ill 
tahe vewy good care its the last 
tunc ‘Lhe berthly bwambles caught 
me im all diwccthuns—about my 
coat — vbout mj wethcut—about my 
—in thoit evewy where—and one of 
those coniwounded fungus things— 
a thoit of unitathun muthioom, 
called a puff-ball—exploded under 
me when I fell, and covered me 
with powder I was in an awful 
thtate The worst of 1t was, I mght 
have just as well stopped where I 
was There was no tellah behend 
the thummer-houth , but, confound 
it all— when I looked mm at the win- 
dow there I thaw that bwute 
Wagsby 1m his leather overalls, with 
that beathly fishmg-rod of his, talk- 
ing to Lotty 

‘ What’s the wow, Dundweawy ” 
said he, gwinning at me out of the 
httle window 

‘ What’s the wow?’ IT saxl ‘ Why 
that’s the vewy thmg I wanted to 
know —I heard a sort of—sort of 
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wusthng behind here, and I wushed 

im to see what it was, but I can’t 

find anything at all except a lot of 

b—beathly pwichly plants and a 

muthioom that—that goes off with 

id kang by thpontaneous combus- 
on’ 


‘Haw haw, he ha,’ sad Wagsby 
and began laughing agam m 2a 
dweadtully idiotic sort of way—‘ hee 
hee '—what a stunning lak!’ 

‘1 tell you what,’ I said, ‘1f that 
was a lark, 1t must have been a 
stunning one to make all that wow.’ 

Upon this he began to woar again 
—and said— Nog, old tellow’—C—l1 
hate a man who calls me old fellow 
—it’s so beathly ftannlaz)—‘ All 
nght,’ he said, ‘1t was only Tow, sir’ 

‘ And what the dooth 1s Tow, sir ?’ 
said I 

‘Tow zer—my dog—he ran on he- 
fore mc aftc1 arabbit, and chascd 1t 
into the shrubbe1y—and here he is— 
he down, Tow 7e1—lic down, su? 

And then 1 heard a gicat yclpme 
and bow-wowing, and a howwid 
gweat Newfoundland  imnonthter 
1ushcd upon the scene 

It’s vewy lucky I had my hitle 
gween wmnbwella with me, for the 
moment I came out of the sh1ub- 
bey this disguthting quadruped— 
this Towzver—jumped upon me, and 
I had the gweatest difhculty m 
maintaining my equlibwium 

*‘ It—it’s only his play, my Lord— 
down Towzer, down" cried Wagsby, 
gwinning like a baboon 

‘Hang his play, su,’ said I— 
‘conthider my waistcoat’ So he 
whistled and called the bwute away, 
and then explained that he had come 
down fiom the Hall on purpose to 
fetch us back (confound him), as 
they had just awwanged to start on 
one of those cold-meat excursions— 
no, that’s not the word, I know—but 
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it has somcthing to do with coli 
meat—pic—pickles 1s it ?—no, pick- 
wick? pic—I have 1t—pienu —that’s 
1t—they wanted us to go pickhchng 
—I mean picnicking with them 

Here was a dithappomtment.— 
Just as I thought to have a mee 
httle flrtathun with Lotty—to be 
mnterwupted in this manner! Was 
ever anything so pwovokmg? And 
all for a picnic—a thort of—of early 
dinner without chairs or tables, and 
a lot of flies im the muthtaid! I 
Was in such a wage! 

‘We're going to pull up the river,’ 
said Wagsby ‘I’ve got an out- 
neecr down at the ferry.—Of course 
you'll take an oar, my Lord ” 

‘QO certainly,’ sud I I didn’t ox- 
actly hnow what he meant then, for 
you sce I’m not a boatmg man; but 
as for ta/ eng an oar—any fellah can 
do thaf, I thought—thcy’re not so 
vewy heavy —‘ O yes,’ ] sarid—* I— 
Tl tahe an oal—t—two or thwee, 1f 
you like’ 

At this ho began laughing again, 
and was gomg to offer his arm to 
Lotty, but I—I wouldn’t have that 
at any pwiece—So I pomted out 
Towzer to bun, who was at that 
moment scwapmg up the flower- 
beds, and playing the dooth with 
the gewanlums 

‘Don’t you think you’d better look 
after your dog, captain’ said 1, and 
while he went off to collar 1t, I took 
Miss Chaffingham under my protec- 
tion, as we walhed to the Hall, but 
Wagsby was close at hand, and of 
course I couldn’t say all I wanted— 
I had lost my opportunity, and, I 
fear, made an ath of mythelf. 

Could J help it? I thwow my- 
thelf, Mr Editor, on your mercy for 
an anthwer, and wemam 

Yr most obedt servant, 
DUNDREARY. 
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DIPPINGTON ; OR SOCIETY ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


A lee London printers have a pro- 
ait that Fn ho rebhgeirg 
comes in, the printer’s pipe goes out ;’ 
in other words, that hen lavender 
begins to bloom the publshmng 
season closes. ‘The world goes out 
of London. The town, as the Bel- 
gravian footman, who ‘turns gray 
twice a day in the service of his 
master,’ expresses it, the town gets 
tively empty. The theatres are 
ess filled—the Row 1s thinned—tho 
parks are dull—the squares are fur- 
rowed by fewer carnages; all Lon- 
don but a mullion and a half or so 
is gone to the sea-side or somewhere 
in the country. 

It is about this time when the 
paving stones in Regent Street get 
nearly red-hot in the afternoon, and 
the cabman in the bruised hat with 
rusty crape round it, lolls asleep on his 
box, and dreaming of foreign gentle- 
men, innocent of what change should 
come out of a crown, lets a dozen 
of foreign gentlemen hail him un- 
heeded, and sleeps on in his warm 
and innocent sleep. It 1s about this 
time, I say, when knapsacks and 
Murray’s Guides and Tourists’ Com- 
panions begin to crop out in shop- 
windows, that we begin to feel the 


some supposed to be an offshoot of 
Scarlatina, 1s upon us. We hope 
and pray that our doctor will order 
us to the sea-mide and ask him to 
dinner expressly, in order that he 
may. We tell him, over the ‘ comet- 
year’ port, that we are languid—that 
we want bracing—that we are tired 
of home, are cross and tired—that we 
have been overworking: at last, he 
seems to divine our hopes, for he 
requests to look at our tongue; and 
just as he is puttmg a second lump 
of sugar in his coffee, draws round 
to us and says— 

‘ My dear sir, what you want is 
change and sea air.’ 

Now I know perfectly well that if 
I was & poor fellow in the City, with 
six children and a sick wife, I could 
do very well without change of air 
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and should pull on very comfortably 


with a walk in the parks, or a row 
to Richmond, a pic-nic on Epping, 
or a ramble on Blackheath. t 
when I see the whole of Great 
Decorum Street, where I live, empty- 
ing, house after house, and every 
morning, cabs loading with sponge- 
baths, and perambulators, and 
trunks, and gun-cases, and fishing- 
rods, how can a man resist the in- 
fection and not feel that he impera- 
tively requires change, oven 1f the 
family doctor positively refuses to 
prescnibe 1t, and thereby incur the 
loss of six weeks’ medicine? I at 
once assume the langwshmg con- 
templativeness of an invalid. I go 
out and buy dust coats, fez caps, 
camp-stools, and bathing towels. I 
buy them with the air of a contented 
martyr. I go about exacting sym- 
pathy from all my fmends. I am 
* a man who has been ordered change 
of air by his doctor’ [I refuse to 
dance at balls on the strength of 
this argument; I am looked on with 
interest at dinner parties as a de- 
cided invalid, and all the time I 
know it 1s a joke, and feel inclined to 
laugh when my fmends meet me 
and ask me if I feel any better. 

The ongin of sea-bathing as a 
curative agency 1s uncertam A 
heretic friend of mine says it is quite 
@ modern invention, introduced about 
the tame that late hours and railway 
travelling began to affect the nerves, 
and that when bouled down and 
pared, and reduced to common-sense 
essence, sea-bathing means only early 
hours, shrimps, country, and a good. 
deal of rasa washing. 

‘Pouf!’ the heretic says, in his 
contemptuous way; ‘a man goes 
down to Ryde or Hastings, rises 
early, goes to bed early, lives simply 
and naturally, comes back with a 
chest full of oxygen, and an appetite 
that he has not known for ten years, 
and then he goes and attributes all 
that to sea-bathing. Pouf! Waiter, 
bring me the evening paper and 
some Sfalton cheese. Pouf! 

I certainly must admit that, in 
books, prior to the artificial ages of 
our German kings, I never found 
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any allusion to the custom that 
London now has, of rushing once a 
year violently down a steep place into 
the sea. Earth-baths, s pooling, 
and other fancies, I have read of, 
but sea-bathing, before the Hano- 
verian sovereigns, never. I wonder 
what our good, sober (mentally I 
mean) ancestors, who lived over their 
shops in Lombard Street and Cheap- 
side, did year after year without 
travelling, but I suppose somehow 
or other they lived through 1t, and 
married, and laughed, and cried, and. 
were buried much as we, their more 
restless and mercunal children, are 
It is astonishing how much there‘ 1s 
@ man with money finds he cannot 
do without, of which wants, when a 
poor and simpler-mimded man, he 
was totally ignorant Once feel that 
you are restricted to a certain spot, 
and that spot at once becomes a 
prison. Once feel that you can get 
change of air cheaply and quickly, 
and change of air mstantly becomes 
a necessary of life. In a word, 
it is these cheap railways, stretching 
their 1ron arms over to us, that make 
us restless, and it 1s these yellow 
and red excursion bills on every 
luggage office that act on us hke 
blisters and drive us to travel. 

The first symptoms of Seasidina, 
differ im different constitutions ; 
sometimes it is a photograph of 
Ryde Pier or Scarborough Chffs 
that sets us off, then it 1s Frith’s 
picture of Ramsgate Sands, or that 
blatant old song of Barry Corn- 
wall’s— 

‘ The sea, the sea, the open sea ” 


roared out at a wine party; or it 
may be Tennyson’s hnes— 
‘She show’d an iron coast and angry waves, 
‘You seemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar, rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall,’ 


repeated by a friend addicted to 
poetry; or it may be 2 nautical 
,» or some horrible brmy mag- 
netasm that in office hours, if he has 
office hours, and a2 taste for verse, 
drives him to attempt yachting songs 
on,his blotting pad, beginning— 
‘ Fast, fast and free throughithe frothing sea, 
Our cutter broke away ; 
It had been my fancy to name her “ Nancy,” 
That very April day.’—f&., &c. 
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Or, 
“Our sails swell out; o’er emerald plains 
The purple shadows play, 
We're bound to yonder rim of white 
Some thirty miles away ;’ 


for this is, perhaps, a more ad- 
vanced state of the disease. The 
next step is to buy a tawny Brad- 
shaw or a yellow A BC, and decide 
where to go to. 

Shall 1t be the Isle of Wight, lying 
hke a water-hiy on the sea, or 
Scarborough, with its pleasant cliff 
and fells; or Ramsgate, with its 
ghmpse of the French coast, faint 
and blue im the distance, or Hast- 
ings, or Worthing, or Brighton, or 
where ? 

And just, perhaps, as you have 
shaken off this premonmitory symp- 
tom, you are seized again with a 
more fatal pinng as walkmg down 
the Strand you see in nearly every 
window some bait for the tourist— 
wicker flasks, fishing-rods, water- 
proof knapsacks, guide books, tour- 
ists’ dressing-cases, &c. He is a 
lost man. If he 1s a merchant, he 
next day makes preparations for the 
ourney. If he is a marred man 
he delights his wife and children by 
promising them a treat at the sea- 
side. If heis aclergyman, he begins 
to look about everywhere for young 
curates to do his duty. If he is an 
artist, he packs up his easel and 
paint-box ready for departure. If he 
1s in chambers, he that very night 
writes on a large card— 


© GONE INTO THE COUNTRY 
FOR SLX WEEKES,’ 


and naihng it on his outer door, 
spends half an hour going to dif- 
ferent pomts of view observing its 
effect. 

Perhaps the best part of a holiday 
is the anticipation of it. Certainly 
the pleasure of a holiday commences 
from the time that we know that we 
are going to have one. The plea- 
santest foretaste of a journey is when 
we cram the last coat into our port- 
manteau, and then throw ourselves on 
the lid, as rf strugghng with a mortal 
enemy, feelmg we have given him 
the death-blow when the key clicks 
in the lock. Then comes the pleasant 
sleep, with dreams of undiscovered 
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countries, and a tremendous sea 
lashing its shore, with thousands of 
tourists (you conspicuous among the 
ee hke live trout 
among waves. 

There is something very delightful 
about the first night at the sea-side. 
The ruby light at the pier-head— 
the clear, sharp stroke of the ship- 
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bells—the moving lights out at sea 
—the delightful uncertainty of what 
hes before you, and on either side— 
or which way the town bears, or 
where the bay begins or ends, or 
where the bathing-place 1s—lends a 
dehghtful mystery to the whole 
scene ; 
Then the sea — for an infallible 





THE FIRST NIGHT AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


magnetism is sure (do what you 
may) to lead you there—seems that 
night to you more sublime and awful 
than" ever: its waves, ten thousand 
abreast, roll in with a long moaning 
wash of foam, race up to your feet, 
and then rush back again into the 
deep. Far as you can see them, they 
roll in and roll out, with a hope- 
il ona and a d iring rage. 
You are poetizing, per , a8 you 
listen, untired, to the finaing cae 
of the breakers along the shore, when 
@ voice through the twilight says— 
‘Shall you want a bathing machine 
to-morrow morning, sir ?’ 


There is a charm in the first night 
at the sea-side even in the bald, 
dreary lodging-house drawing-room, 
whose loose carpet the sea arr, 
through the open widow, every 
moment flaps up. There is a charm 
even in the portrait of the landlady’s 
first husband, in sable profile, that 
flutters on the wall. There is a 
charm ineffable even in the shrimps 
for tea, and in the distant moan of 
the sea, that at a distance sounds not 
unlike the roar of Pi heard 
from some quiet nook in Hyde Park. 

The first bath the morning after 
arrival at a sea-side place is espe- 
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cially delightful. You dress rudely, 
and ramble out, half sulky, half 


However early it is, the sun, that 
indefatigable early mser, seems to 
have been up hours before. The 
gulis are blowing about hke white 
blossoms over the sea; high up over 
the barley fields on the chalk cliffs 
the larks are smging their morning 
hymn (old,version) 1n their gleesome, 
untiring way. Theseais half golden, 
half laughmng, ghttering} green, and 
m the far distance 1t stretches away 
in a band of sapphire 

The hooded boxes, called bathing 
machines, are already on the move. 
Three are wallowmg out at sea, and 
their inmates I can see bobbing and 
splashing and stmking out five hun- 
dred yards away. Two more have 
amphibious horses harnessed to 
them, and are being driven out sea- 
ward. The others are still high and 
dry, the fine sand half way up their 
wheels, their drivers talking toge- 
ther, as they sit on the steps count- 
ing out bathing towels 

You select your machine, you run 
up the steps. ‘Lock the door close. 

e horse 1s put, and you hear the 
chains of his harness jingle, and the 
shout as the driver mounts to his 
seat. Presently the machine lifts, 
and jolts, and topples on—a splash 
—the wheels are m the water, and 
now the waves lap and flap agaist 
the steps. The horse is unhooked, 
and tramples backwards past the 
window. There 1s a silence—you are 
alone out at sea, and the waves race 
and leap up under the hood, as if 
longing to get at you. 

hang up my clothes on nails. I 
tread shiveringly over the sodden 
carpet and the gritty floor. I undo 
the door, and look out under the ca- 
vern roof of the hood. What a mere 
little plummet of flesh I seem to be, 
to be let down by that briny rope 
into the green fathoms of that vast 
and seething sea! I descend hke a 
frightened diver. That moment a 
breaker tears in under the hood, and 
licks me off the steps. It treats me 
as 1t would treat a fisherman’s float 
on a yard of sea-weed, or the wreck 
of a man-of-war, or anything great or 
small that is at its mercy. I battle 
with that dread shapeless monster, 
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and fight my way out beyond the 
hood. There are the cliffs, white in 


the sunhght, and out seaward the 
horizon stretches in a line of trem- 
bling mlver. I still, when the breaker 
passes, feel the sand soft under my 
feet—soft pillow for many a poor 
dead seaman’s head, soft rest for 
dead seaman’s buried gold and trea- 
sure. I wade out towards the wave 
I see spreading along towards me. 
It buffets me—it tramples on me— 
its froth pours over me in @ wash as 
of lather. Suddenly I feel the blood 
rush to my heart—I am out of my 
depth, and I cannot swim. Whatif 
I am carried out to sea! I stmke 
homeward, and feel I am getting 
nearer and nearer. Hurrah !—I catch 
at the hood of the machine, and am 
landed. 

Half an hour later I am at the 
open window of a house in the Ma- 
rine Parade, in a pleasant glow from 
bathing, and at breakfast. The damp 
sheet of the ‘ Times’ (half an acre of 
news) hes before me. I am shelling 
shrimps, and sipping my tea. Every 
now and then I take a look out of 
window. I am supremely happy: I 
feel I have earned my breakfast. 

Now, a striphng im a straw-hat 
and blue riband, with a telescope 
under his dexter arm, paces by on 
his way to the pier, and a pretty 
sister 1n a round hat with him; or 
some children come by with dank 
hair, fresh from bathing; or the two 
old maids next door come in from 
their mornmg walk; or Captain 
Spicer shouts up to me to know if I 
would lke a stroll when I have done 
*“ grubbing,’ as he rather roughly 
calls 1t; and in the distance beyond, 
where the signal-flag flows crimson, 
I see boats, and white and orange 
sails, dimmuishing m the distance, fall 
they become mere gray specks. 

After breakfast you can go knock- 
ing about the red and white balls on 
the green cloth of the bilhard-table 
at the other end of the Parade; or, 
after a walk along the cliffs inland, 
go and practisc archery at those 
helpless stuffed soldiers on the 
beach; or go and take a chair, and 
get a book, and read and stare at the 
sea, alternately. But the walk on 
the cliff is best; for there the wild 
flowers nod in the chalk clefts, and 
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you can lie in the clover fields, 
and fall asleep in lazy beatitude as 
the lark rises singing over your 
head, its innocent music incorpo- 
rating itself deliciously with your 


Or you can call on Mrs. Fitz Jones, 
and offer to take the young ladies 
out for a sail. Mrs. F. J. accepts 
your polite offer with readiness. e 
‘ girls’ appear in charming hats, with 
little eer — ie as pont ot 
them, and paraso resemble 
large tulips. They have tned to 
iiake themselves ugly with blue 
‘ uglies,’ but they have totally failed. 

We are going out as far as the 
Galloper Sand. The wind catches 
the sail, and straims it tight. We 
trip and skim over the sea, and the 
eldest Miss Fitz Jones—Miss Dora 
Fitz Jones—volunteers a song about 
‘*Tis twilight on the wave, dear,’ 
which the boatman seems to be en- 
raptured at; and so am I, only that 
it blows rather fresh, and I am not 
much accustomed to a leaping sea, 
and the water comes in our boat just 
a little. ‘We drive so fast, that the 
boat quite dips down on the one 
side, as if it was trying to drown it- 
self, which makes me nervous; and 
the Misses Fitz Jones cling toge- 
ther lke the brides of Venice; and 
all the way home (with no wind and 
dead rowing) the waterman enter- 
tains us with smuggling stories, and 
salvage stories, that extort mterjec- 
tions from the Misses Fitz-Jones. 

Now there 1s an unshipping of 
oars, a furlmg of sails, as we skim 
along the mossy angle of the pier, 


and are home again. I hear the ring 
of the shipwrights’ we 
drive in among the fleet of boats. 

Socially, Dippington—for it is Dip- 
pington I have been all the time 
surreptitiously sketching —is not 
lively. There is the eternal raffle, 
with the prizes more disappointing 
than the blanks; the room, 
with every work but the one you 
want; but, after all, the sea, and not 
the land, is what we come to Dip- 
pington for 

It 1s our duty to sit on the sands, 
and, like so many sham King Ca- 
eas to watch the waves roll m and 
out. 

It is the worthy citizens in the dé- 
gagé dress, the extraordinary straw 
hats, and the buff slippers we come 
to study; it is the good-natured 
wives who collect shells and sea- 
weed; the children who build sand- 
castles, and dig little puddle graves 
for soft little crabs, whose honest 
pleasure we come to share in. 

And long may the Seasidina at- 
tacks continue to prevail m August 
with ther usual virulence, if they 
give to tried, brain-wearied people 
a few weeks of pure air and repose 
—of rest from the grinding roar of 
London—of rest from money-grub- 
bing and rushing to and fro—from 
feverish desk-work’ and mull-horse 
rotation in Rotten Row; and all we 
Wish is to meet some of the readers 
of this article a week or two hence 
on Ryde Pier, or on the Castle Hull 
at Scarborough, or on the beach at 


Dippington, enjoying their ‘ change 
of air.’ 
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BEAUTIFUL LUCY PIERSON. 
A Cale. 


CHAPTER If. 


was quite an excitement 

and an air of something bemg 
about to happen in the usually stag- 
nant town of Clayton. There were 
groups of two, three, and four stand- 
ing about m the generally deserted 
street. Mr Silangroom, soleitor 
No. 1, who lved in a large house 
standing m its own secluded and 
rather damp grounds, on this es- 
ial afternoon stopped to shake 
ds with the daughters of soli- 
citor No. 2 (who had to struggle 
hard to keep the roof of a modest 
small red bmck tenement over his 
head) instead of passmg with his 
customary crushingly condescending 
bow. In the open square im the 
middle of the town, around whose 
edge all the ‘ best houses’ stood, the 
chief members of the female popu- 
lation wers disporting themselves 
ainly m summer garments of the 
latest fashion from London. The 
wife of the mspecting commander 
of the coast-guard distmct, the 
slightly faded but remarkably ele- 
gant Mrs. Jackson herself, whose 
claims to superiority would have 
been undoubted had 1t not been for 
the difficulty she occasionally la- 
boured under about the correct dis- 
trbution of her H’s—this lady, who 
would have loved to rule the whole 
town as she ruled the small naval 
hero her husband, who was in his 
turn a terror to the neighbourhood, 
through his peculiar method of 
driving the two ‘regulation horses’ 
government allowed him—this lady, 
iL repeat, on this day of marvels, was 
seen to give her hand in 2 cordial 
and fmendly manner to Mrs. Jones, 
the wife of the heutenant of the 
station, whom, up to this auspicious 
day, she had always (at all events in 
public) kept at a distance. The 
surgeon’s wife, whose father had 
been a gentleman farmer, forgot to 
flout the rival surgeon’s wife, who 
had come a stranger to the place, 
and who had been unable to state 


precisely what her father had been. 
Every one seemed eager, anxiously 
happy, and shghtly bewildered ; and 
hier it was all about shall now be 
told. 

Just inside the turnpike gate 
which gave admittance to the town 
on the east, stood enclosed by high 
brick walls and secured from intru- 
sion by massive doors, bolted, barred, 
and bound with iron, a large, square, 
substantial mansion. This was the 
rectory; and for many years the 
rectory had kept watch and frown- 
ing ward over that portion of the 
town, empty and deserted; for the 
shepherd of the flock at Clayton had 
been on the Continent for twelve 
years, and no curate was permutted 
to Copy his house. 

The Rev. Thomas Pierson, some 
thirty years before the tume my story 
opens, had been a rich young clergy- 
man. The hving of Clayton was m 
his family, so he came to the income 
it brought him without imcum- 
brances of any kmnd. He had an 
established place amongst the mag- 
nates of the county in nght of ls 
profession, position, social qualities, 
and wealth. And soon the tie be- 
came stronger; for he married Miss 
Marchmont, the daughter of the 
oldest, poorest, and proudest baronet 
in the county. 

For some years all had gone merry 
as @ marriage bell with the Rev. 
‘Thomas and his aristocratic bride. 
The lady was seen on Sundays by 
her husband’s admiring congrega- 
tion stepping daintily out of her 
carriage and along the aisle to her 
curtained pew; and occasionally, if 
any one was ill, and did not live in 
too small an alley for her pony- 
chaise to convey her to the door, 
she would drive up, and leave for 
the sufferer a basket of beautifully- 

fruit and flowers. ‘This 
was all that was known about her, 
and no one can affect to consider it 
aught but good as far as it goes. 
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In the course of years, four daugh- 
ters 8 along with her up the 


aisle—religious little ladies, thought 
the people, for the youthful dameels 
looked not either to the right or 
left. But when the two eldest of 
these young ladies were grown up, 
and got invited to the houses of 
some of their father’s parishioners, 
and would not go; and when the 
surgeons, and solicitors, and wealthy 
merchants of Clayton found that 
their daughters did not get invited 
in ead ae vad : icipate in the 
many festivities were gomg on 
at the rectory, the whole Pierson 
famuly were adit pa ‘“abominably 
proud,’ and dishked with a heartiness 
that only peopic bent on pursumg 
the even tenour of their way, regard- 
less of the attempts of others to 
thrust intzmacies upon them, can 
experience This being the state of 
affairs at Clayton, small sympathy 
was felt or expressed by the in- 
habitants thereof when one fine day 
the fact cropped out of the Rev. 
Thomas Pierson having got into 
such difficulties that a lengthened 
residence abroad would alone set 
him straight with the world again. 
He wrought, to be sure, a htitle on 
the hearts of his female auditors by 
the touching allusion he made in his 
farewell sermon to those ‘sons of 
mammon and unrighteousness who 
were distressnmg him and those in- 
nocent ones who were dependent on 
him.” Two or three ladies resolved 
to call at the rectory in a day or 
two, and attempt to see and console 
Mrs. Pierson (she was a Marchmont 
after all) in her sorrow. In these 
days of her humility she might 
come down from her high estate 
and be friendly with them, and then 
they could of her afterwards 
to their friends as ‘ dear Mrs. Pier- 
son,’ and say, ‘how they missed her.’ 
But this was not tobe. The follow- 
ing day Clayton was shaken to the 
centre of its being by a travelling 
carnage and four dashing out of the 
rectory grounds, contaming Mrs. 
Pierson and three of her daughters, 
and laden with trunks. Later in 
the day, a fly from the principal mn 
conveyed away the rector and the 
fourth Miss Pierson; and in the 
evening the most distinguished in- 
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habitants of the town received notes 
of farewell, with the Pierson crest 
on the paper and envelopes. And 
then no more was heard about them 
in Clayton for twelve years. But 
now a rumour, which had been 
vague and undefined at first, had 
gathered form and substance, and 
the report that ‘the Piersons were 
coming home again’ was an authen- 
tic one; more than this, their return 
was not a thing of the far-off future, 
they were coming home to-mght. 
Even as one made this announce- 
ment to the other as they met and 
conversed in the open square it be- 
came an accomplished fact; car- 
riages full of ladies and luggage 
passed them on their way from the 
recently-erected railway station to 
the rectory; and, peermg anxiously 
into the last of these, the gratified 
inhabitants of Clayton had the plea- 
sure of seemg the head of their re- 
vered rector rising above surging 
waves of crmoline. 

The Piersons had been absent for 
twelve years, pursuing their plan of 
retrenchment; and how had it an- 
swered ? It was difficult to discover, 
so difficult that it baffled the cu- 
riosity of Clayton entirely. The 
‘county, ther ‘own set,’ might 
know, but the ‘town’ remained, to 
its sorrow, in ignorance. The ladies, 
of the place made fmendly calls as 
soon as they could reasonably sup- 
pose the Piersons had had time to 
shake mto something hke order, but 
they met with a strictly chial 
reception, and found out nothing 
save that the rectory drawing-room 
was furnished almost exclusively 
with what looked hke the young 
ladies’ handrwork. The table-cloths 
had pamted velvet borders, the 
chairs, sofas, curtam borders, were 
all of wool work; and ‘all this,’ 
said Mrs. Jackson, the naval com- 
mander’s wife, who had hved ina 
garrison in her early days, and been 
accustomed to see old boxes appear 
to the uninihated as elegant otto- 
mans through a little sleight-of- 
hand, ‘all this looked like making 
the best of nothing.” One thing 
seemed certain—if the Piersons were 
just as poor as when they left, they 
‘were not one whit less proud. 

The eldest Miss Pierson’s reputa- 
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tion had preceded her; she was a 
great beauty. The name of those 
foragn princelings and noblemen 
who hal saglik the hand of the 
lovely Englishwoman was legion ; 80 
at least said report. the only wonder 
was that, as all these ts had 
been so unexceptionable, she should 
have returned to Clayton ‘ Miss 
Pierson.’ . 

Lucy Pierson was unquestionably 
a lovely woman, for ‘ girlhood’ had 
passed with her; a really beautiful 
woman of thirty, with every charm 
unimpaired. The soft, clear, pale 
brunette line of her face was as 
purely delicate as ever it had been 
in her earliest youth, the smooth 
brow was as unwrinkled, the dcep 
lids, shadimg eyes of the darkest 
hazel, were as freshly full. And if 
Time, laden as his wings had been 
with many disappointments, fraught 
as he had been with many ‘forlorn 
hopes,’ had been knnd to the face, so 
had he been in an equal degree to 
the form, of my herome. She was 
shill the perfection of symmetry 
with the easy elasticity of youth she 
combined the rounded polished grace 
of movement as well as of limb of 
maturer years. Her face was very 
small, of a perfect oval, and as 
c @ im expression as 1t was m 
feature. For almost any other face, 
the brow, exquisite as if was, would 
have béen too low, but not so m 
this , none other, indeed, would have 
so well suited those rounded cheeks 
and that little chiselled nose. Her 
mouth was not of the full, passionate 
order of beauty; never a marble 
mouth was carved more coldly clear 
than hers. Statue-like as her love- 
lmess was, Lucy had not the severe 
unsympathetic manner which usu- 
ally oe ies 14, on bial con~ 
trary, the winning charm which sur- 
rounded her as a cloud was quite as 
attributable to the pleasing grace of 
her manner as to her wonderful 
beauty. And with all this, she had 
come back, after a lengthened resi- 
dence abroad, to 
‘Miss Pierson’ still. 

Beautifal Lucy Pierson had come 
back to Clayton as lovely as ever, 
and most wimningly did she receive 
ang endeavour to entertain those 
ladies of the place who called to 
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make them welcome; but not the 
leas dad she dislike the place, despise 
the people, and determine to change 
her position as soon as opportunity 
offered. Of the three younger sisters 
I have httle or nothmg to say; they 
were guite as proud, and far less 
pretty than their sister Lucy, and 
were comparatively very uninterest- 
mg. But they were amiable girls, 
and were quite aware that 1t would 
111 become them to think of marrying 
unital Lucy was disposed of enturely 
to her satasfaction. Clayton was not 
the best place in the world to bring 
marniageable daughters to. The 
great people they had known pre- 
vious to going on the Continent to 
retrench had ded off, and their sons 
and daughters reigned in their stead, 
and these had forgotten the Piersons, 
or, if they had not forgotten, did not 
care anything about them. The 
present Marchmont baronet was only 
a cousin of Mrs. Pierson’s, and he 
first affected to be unconscious of 
their existence, and then, when they 
impressed 14 upon him, to be 
fectly indifferent about it. eir 
connection with the Marchmont ba- 
ronetcy would only serve them now 
to talk about. The Pierson family 
looked around them, and nothmg 
was to be seen but desolation on 
every side, and then they tured 
their eyes on and looked at the town, 
and behold there was a break in the 
clouds. 

About a mile from Clayton stood 
a pretty house—pretty despite its 
having a rustic porch on the west, 
and a verandah het Year by some 
pillars on the south. It was sur- 
rounded by a sort of httle park (they 
called it a ‘ car’ in that county), well 
studded with trees, and of sufficient 
extent to prevent the two little 
lodges which stood at the extreme 
ends looking ridiculous. This house, 
and the six hundred acres which lay 
around 1t, was occupied by a gentle- 
man of the name of 


than his landlord, 
not only was his dog-cart the best 
Q 
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built, his mail-phaeton fhe hand- 
someat, and his dinners and hunt- 
breakfasts the best in that neigh-~ 
bourhood, and equa] to any t 
could be given in any neighbour- 
hood, but he was himself a well- 
educated, refined, handsome young 
man. sake to all this, he was 
very wealthy. 

For three months after their return 
the Piersons steadily ignored Mr. 
Hunsdon and his politeness. Shortly 
after their advent he had called upon 
them; but the ladies of the family 
had merely bowed to him, and the 
rector had treated him with that 
elaborate civility one bestows upon 
people who have put themselves into 
the false position of coming when 
one does not want them. Mr Huns- 
don raged inwardly, and nearly broke 
the heart of his high-mettled horse, 
as he rode away that day, as he re- 
flected on how he had been made to 
feel that they umagmed him im- 
measurably their mfenor. His rage 
was principally directed agaist 
Lucy; not that Miss Pierson had 
sat m the seat of the scornful above 
her fellows, but her beauty rendered 
her pride more intolerable to him 
than that of the others He spoke 
very hardly of her to himself, and 
said to one or two of his fmends that 
she ‘ was just the kind of woman he 
detested ,’ nevertheless he thought 
a great deal about the visit he 
had the Piersons in a weak 
moment, and chafed sorely under 
the nonchalance with which this type 
of ‘the woman he detested’ had 
treated him 

Now after the Piersons had taken 
that look around over their own 
‘order’ which, as I said, showed 
them nothing but desolation, they 
held @ council, and decided that it 
was them ‘duty’ to mix more with 
the townspeople and the immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘They would still 
be king, queen, and princesses; but 
condescending ones. If was high 
time to do something; Lucy was 
thirty ; the others were not standing 
sull, fully aware as they were of ther 
elder sister’s superior claims. On 
the horizon of their own world there 
icomed no prospect of a son-in-law ; 
it was high time to do something; 
and ne sooner did they recognize 
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this necessity than did it. 
They called affably on everybody 
who had eligible acquaintances, and 
Mr. Pierson sent out invitations for 
a dinner-party, Mr. Hunsdon being 
one of the earliest asked. 

‘ How he had mistaken that girl!’ 
he said to himself, after that dmner 
at which Lucy had flirted at him so 
cleverly that he had thought her 
reserved, and had prided himself on 
the skill he must have evinced to 
draw her out. ‘ With such a mind, 
to say nothing of her manner, it was 
a small wonder that no man had 
been found worthy of her yet,’ he 
thought. In her matchless presence 
the handsome young man, who was 
usually so thoroughly self-assured, 
felt humbled, diffident, nervous, but 
Lucy was very kind, nay, more, most 
encouraging. He was not a coxcomb, 
but he began to dream of this peer- 
less scorner of foreign princes and 
others as his wife He was dazzled, 
enchanted, very much m love Lucy 
thought of what she had heard were 
his prospects (an a year or two he 
was to come into possession of an 
estate his father had just purchased) ; 
she thought of the many comforts and 
luxuries his wealth would enable 
her to enjoy, of the struggle hfe at 
the rectory was, of her own thirty 
yeais, and of the microscopic chances 
that were im favour o 
better offermg Hunsdon was gentle- 
manly, sufficiently clever, remark- 
ably handsome, and his being very 
much younger than herself would be 
her excuse to the few grand ac- 
quaintances, who might trouble their 
heads about it, for her having been 
flattered nto the match. 

She told him she ‘adored a country 
life, admured cows, and thought his 
place, Bexley Grange, the prettiest 
i the neighbourhood.’ He doubted 
her as regarded a hking for the 
country life, totally disbeleved her 
about the cows, and knew very well 
that the Grange, though a pretty 
place enough, was far from being 
the prettiest in the neighbourhood. 
But he saw that she wanted to please 
him, and that was all he cared about. 
He was 2 thorough gentleman, and 
meant the love he looked ; and of this 
Lucy felt so well assured that she 
began considering how many dresses 
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she would want to start with as 
Mrs. Hunsdon, and what their colour 
should be. And he looked into the 
refined and beautiful face of the lady, 
and thought how far superior she 
was to the mortals by whom he had 
been hitherto smiled upon, who had 
doubtless had a keen eye to what 
he ssessed. And so for a few 
weeks all went on smilingly under 
the glorious summer sun, and Mr. 
Hunsdon strongly constramed him- 
self not to be precipitate and s0 
alarm the sensitive delicacy of the 
queen of his soul. Many timesduring 
these summer days the rich, happy 
young tenant at the Grange had the 
honour and felicity of entertaming 
the Rev Thomas Pierson and a 
party of ns hungry friends at sump- 
tuous Iwmcheons, at which the heart 
of the worthy rector was gladdencd 
by the free flow of that wine of tho 
south which he well loved, and 
the lovely Lucy was good enough to 
go and eat his peachcs, and the 
lovely Lucy’s mamma was good 
enough to accept as much cream 
and butter as he hked to send her, 
and to be gracious and merciful 
generally to the young man, and 

Hunsdon’s favourte mare began 
to loathe her hfe now that so many 
hours of it were spent in the damp, 
fusty, cheerless stables of Clayton 
Rectory. And just as Mr. Hunsdon 
had completed sundry arrangements 
he deemed 1t incumbent upon him 
to make before proposing to this 
granddaughter of the Marchmonts, 
a little cloud arose. 

I have said that the largest land- 
owner mn the county was the Earl of 
Warces’ His principal estate lay 
neal to Clayton, and bemg a great 
agriculturist here, he had a model 
farm, with elegant pillars supporting 
his cow-sheds, and marble mangers, 
and glass milk-pans, and little paths 
leading from one building to anothe 
all done out into beautiful patte 
with little pieces of red brick, white 
flag, and gray slate. 

© gentleman who ed. this 
model farm was the earl’s lawyer 
and agent for all the estates he 
possessed in the county, and as this 
did not afford him full occupation, 
he took young men, who had nothing 
else to do and had not made up 
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their minds what path in life they 
should eventually pursue, into his 
house as farming pupils. Two new 
ones arrived early in September. 
Clayton was only a mile or two from 
the model farm. They had nothing 
to do. One, the Hon. Mr. Newman, 
was the younger brother of an earl; 
the other, Mr. Lewis, was the only 
son of a rich commoner. They were 
very young (neither of them 
seen two-and-twenty summers), very 
idle, and very much given to de- 
spising every one around them. It 
chanced that they met and got an 
introduction to the Piecrsons; they 
heard that the only man m the 
neighbourhood who was noé desirous 
of cultivating their acquaintance 
(when they met at the markets they 
occasionally honoured with their 
presence) on other than equal terms, 
they heard that this man was 
in love with the beautiful Lucy, 
and immediately the lofty desire of 
cutting him out fired their noble 
minds Miss Pierson was at once 
alive to the superior advantages they 
could (erther of them) offer her. She 
was far kinder to them than she had 
ever been to Mr Hunsdon, for 1t was 
a greater tax on toleration even to 
listen to them, and Mr. Hunsdon 
found himself dropped by the whole 
family, from the portly, bland rector, 
who had grown even more sleek at 
those frequent luncheons at the 
Grange, down to the scrubby little 
boy who had so often wounded the 
heart of the mare by leadmg her 
away to the bleak stable In the 
course of one morning call at the 
rectory, Miss Lucy caused the waters 
of mortification to overflow his soul. 
She ‘ condescended ’” to him before the 
two boys whom she had made his 
rivals ; she affected to endeavour to 
suit the conversation to his line of 
life for a few minutes, and then with 
@ weary air she turned from him 
and really strove to talk fashionable 
jargon to the two youthful members 
of the aristocracy who were attempt- 
ing to stare Mr. Hunsdon into a 
state of confused humility. 

I have stated that Mr. Hunsdon 
was ho coxcomb; more than this, he 
was no fool. In the short half-hour, 
the last he ever spent with her, he 
read her character (or want of it) 
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far more clearly than he had done 
in all those w of admiring inter- 


course. He saw through her now— 
an interested, heartless woman, with 
a keen eye to the main chance and 
the face and form of an angel. He 
read her thoroughly, and she saw 
that he did so, and feared she had 

@ little too far m dissolving his 
filnsion ere she had secured another. 
She knew as he took her hand for 
one moment in his, 1n cold farewell, 
that it was allover She thought of 
the many times success had nearly 
crowned her hopes, but not quite; 
she thought of her thirty years, of 
life at Clayton, and she sighed as 
she turned to the mchest and appa- 
rently the easiest to beguile of the 
two farming pupils, Mr. Lewis. 

He was not an enlivening object to 
contemplate; a very tall, shghtly 
round-shouldered young man, with 
cold gray eyes, a smooth pale face, 
and a close-cropped, bullet-shaped 
head. His face was not devoid of 
expression; a profound conviction 
was stamped there m insolently 
legible characters that he was 1m- 
measurably superior to everybody 
else, his frend Newman orig eet 
He was arrogant, conceited, 1f- 
educated; but such as he was Miss 
Pierson intended (dare I say so?) 
to stalk him. Mr. Newman was 
simply a heavy young man with a 
rubicund face. Muss Pierson wasted 
few thoughts on him, for he had 
nothing but what it pleased the earl, 
his brother, to allow him; whereas 
Mr. Lewis had nothing between him- 
self and the actual possession of 
great wealth save a weak oid father, 
who always allowed him to do as he 
hiked, and whose estates were strictly 
entailed on this bullet-headed son. 

Mr. Lewis was the more eligible of 
the two, and Mrs. Lewis Miss Pier- 
son determined to be. 


CHAPTER I. 


it was astonishing, considering 
how pny Marc mu have de- 
herse e foreign princes 

and nobles, to witness how assiduous 
Miss Pierson was in her endeavours 
to please this remarkably plam 
gentleman. She spared no 


# Newman would go wi 
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pains, and she won, or nearly won, 
the day. Mr. Lewis lost his head, 
and forthwith imagined he had lost 
his heart; but being a youth of a 
lethargic temperament, he put off 
asking her to marry him ‘ because,’ 
as he observed to his friend, ‘he 
knew he could have her any day.’ 
And in the meantime he contented 
himself with mding in to call on her 
three times a week; eating the top 
of us riding-whip at her for half an 
hour, and calling a little black toy 
terrier he had lately purchased for 
the purpose ‘Lucy’ All this was 
well, but the whole Pierson family 
felt that 1t would be timeand patience 
thrown away should matters rest 
here ; so they waited anxiously for 
a next step, and in tame he made 
1 


The one subject Mr. Lewis could 
enlarge upon was riding, and on this 
topic he had discoursed learnedly, at 
great length, and frequently to Miss 
Pierson, who knew nothmg and 
cared less about it, but who had 
carefully concealed both her , igno- 
rance and indifference. Now, how- 
ever, he made a proposal; not the 
one she wanted, but one that under 
the circumstances required almost 
as delicate treatment He proposed 
that Miss Pierson should mde his 
mare Sunbeam. She got out of the 
difficulty at first by stating how im- 
possible 1t would be for her to mde 
with him alone—she would not ven- 
ture upon telling this r of 
female equestmanship that she dis- 
hked and dreaded the idea of mount- 
ing a horse , it would be time enough 
to make him fully understand that 
when he was her husband, and it 
would not matter whether he was 
pleased or not. But on this unlucky 
occasion Mr. Lewis showed hiumeelf 
prolific m resource. He could | coh 
vide a very tame cob for her father 

ny thenf. 
them,’ he 
added, ‘so her father wouldn’t be 
in their way.’ After this, what could 
Lucy do but improvise a habit and 
profess herself ‘ delighted ?’ 

The day came, and with it the 
mare, the cob, and the two gentle- 
men on their strong, fast hunters. 
Miss Pierson stood on the doorstep 
with a smile in her eye and dire un- 


who could then accom 
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certainty in her heart as to ‘ how she 
was to get up on that horse’s back,’ 
in the first place, and ‘how she was 
to stay there,’ in the second. She 
looked very beautiful, though, and 
so Mr. Lewis thought as he drew 
off his glove and stood ready to 
lift her up. 

Lucy approached her steed pray- 
ing that he would umntentionally 
let fall some hint which would guide 
her as to ‘ what she should do next;’ 
but as she only felt and did not look 
embarrassed, Mr. Lewis remained in 
happy ignorance of her uncertainty. 

gh a stroke of special luck she 
gave him the foot she ought to have 
given, and the next moment she was 
safely in the saddle. ‘Now,’ she 
thought, trrumphantly, ‘as the horse 
is s0 qmet, he says, the worst is 
over.’ Alas! her museries had but 


begun. 

A comphcated mass of rems was 
ut into her hands, and seeing she 
ooked shghtly bewildered, Mr. New- 

man kindly suggested, ‘ Ah! you’ve 
been used to a single rem, I suppose.’ 
Lucy smiled at him and saad, ‘ Yes.’ 

* You'll find she pulls a little,’ ex- 
plained the owner of the mare , ‘ but 
if you give her her head she will be 
all nght.’ 

Lucy patted Sunbeam’s neck, and 
said, ‘Of course she would.’ 

Her three cavalhers were mounted 
by this time, and with a nod to the 
anxious group who were watching 
her from the drawing-room window, 
Lucy started on her penlous journey. 

Ail seemed to be gomg on well. 
Sunbeam stepped along daintily m a 
quiet walk by the side of Mr Lewis’s 
horse. Lucy began to thnk ndmg 
‘very easy indeed.’ 

‘Do you hke trottmg?’ asked 
Lewis, as they turned off into the 
high-road beyond the turnpike gate. 

* Ye—s,’ replied Lucy. 

“Come ane. he said, drawing his 
own reins tighter as he spoke. In- 
stantly Lucy felt as 1f she was being 
east headlong into the road, and 
= the mare threw her head up 


7 ee roared Lewis. 
‘She'll be over with you!’ and as 
he enforced his directions by seizing 
the reins himself, she safely 
out of the first little difficaity (which 


administered a series of jerks wi 
both hands to the bridle) and found 
herself still in the saddle. 

‘Sunbeam pulls a little,’ said her 
owner, with a reproachful cadence 
in his voice that rang on Miss Pier- 
son’s heart mournfully; ‘but you 
needn’t take her on the curb like 
that, Lucy; you must humour her. 
The more you pull at her the more 
she’ll pull at you, and if you tease 
her too much, she'll getaway. Draw 
your snaffle tighter when we start 

in, and only let her feel the curb 
when she gets too fast.’ 

These were excellent directions, no 
doubt, but a sheht drawback to their 
answering perfectly existed in the 
fact of Lucy’s not knowing which 
was the curb. 

‘ When you once get into her way,’ 
continued Mr. Lewis, ‘you will say 
she’s the finest trotter you ever 
mounted. Come along.’ 

Lucy grasped her reins con- 
vulsively ; Sunbeam’s head came u 
with an angry toss; through Lucy's 


what he had said about Sunbeam 
‘coming over with her,’ and of the 
necessity there was for her not to 
‘ bear upon something ’"—she wasn’t 
clear what. She let the reins a 
against the mare’s slender neck, 
the next moment her agomzed pa- 
rent, who was suffermg much 
through the agency of the cob, saw 
his daughter fly off at a a thesers 
is at- 
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At the turn of the road Miss Pierson 
came out of ok saddle, _ ‘was de- 
a turf lightly, grace- 
rye unhurt; but, alas! when 
_ he mare contrived, 
through some very reckless cross-~- 
country riding, to stop that precious 
animal, he found that the rems had 
got entangled with her feet and had 
caused her to fall and severely graze 
her knees. As he wiped the gravel 
off poor Sunbeam’s wounds he re- 
solved that a lady who had been so 
less of lis dearest interests 
should never be his wife; and when 
he slowly and sulkily rejomed the 
party, leadmg his once matchless 
‘fast trotter,’ Miss Pierson read in 
his countenance that ‘ 1t was all over 
in that ya 

‘I tell you what, mamma,’ she 
said, when she had returned home 
ignominiously on foot about an hour 
after she had started apparently 
so bravely, ‘Ill tell you what, 
mamma-—it’s no use, I feel sure of 
that, wasting any more dinners on 
those dreadful boys. Lewis would 
scarcely s to me all the way 
home; and though I told him my 
wmist was hurt I ge Piet even 
gain sulky sympathy m him. 
Really,’ continued the young lady, 
looking at her swollen hands, ‘ what 
I have to put up with tries me too 
much.’ 

‘ And so beautiful as you have 
been and still are,’ rephed her 
mother, sadly; ‘and so well as you 
might have married, Lucy! How 1s 
it? 


* Because I’ve always tmed, and 
have been ur, by you to try, for 
*“‘ something better,” mamma,” an- 
swered Miss Pierson, scornfully. 

jedly inigrposoi her mother, ‘We 
niedly er mother. ‘We 
will see about being civil to Mr. 
Hunsdon in.’ 


she was quite right; they tried it, 
aa pete saa gta ae fae 

ce sped , weeks, 
and months at “Clayton” Recto : 
‘Those who only saw the bland, 
hearty rector in the ‘ parish,’ where, 
being a benevolent man, he moved 
about like a great, genial, generous, 
fiorid spirit of relief, would have 
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found it difficult to bring pel weA 
ture before their mind’s eye of what 
he endured under the shadow of his 
own roof-tres and on the sanctity of 
his own hearth. Poverty and pri- 
vation and a constant endeavour to 
make the best of things and both 
ends meet had told on the health, 
temper, and spirits of his wife; 
when she was not actively iritating 
she was passively morose. She had 
borne a great deal uncomplaiingly, 
to her credit, be it said, while there 
remained a prospect of ‘ something 
better’ for her children; but the 
vision of this ‘ something better ’ 
had been waxing famter and more 
faint of late years, and the more 
eagerly they had tried to grasp it 
the more had it eluded them; and 
thinking sadly of what would be 
their future, full of great love and 
fear for them, she rendered their 
present almost unendurable by a 
constant system of nervous ‘ nag- 


ging. 

Lucy, the bright, beautiful daugh- 
ter, of whom her father had been 
justly so proud, was falling into the 
sere. She, too, had been subject to 
trials which had told on her health, 
spirits, temper, and at last on her 
beauty. She had nothing to look 
forward to but a hfe of monotony at 
Clayton, and she began to be and 
to the younger sisters, who, never 
having enjoyed such sunshme as 
had fallen to her lot, bloomed better 
under the present bleak aspect of 
affairs She felt, too, that she had 
been ridiculous in that matter of the 
mde undertaken at peril of hfe and 
limb under Mr. Lewis’s auspices, 
and being angry with herself did 
rest of her family. “This being the 
rest of her Hi 2) 
state of the case, Mr. Pierson, as 
was natural, hailed the arrival of a 
brother rector, who was just now 
appointed to the hving of Alderly, 
the next parish to Clayton, with joy 
deep and unfeigned. For the new 
rector, Mr. Farquharson, 
widower, childless, well off, and, 
report said, not at all unwilling to 
enter into the bonds of matrimony 
@® second time. Mr. Farquharson 
caer with fat soniling riper 
men with fat, smili you 
meet every day; he was hopelessly 
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mediocre. Mr. Pierson muttered in 
confidence to his wife that ‘he was a 
rig.” However, nether Time nor 
Lacy would stand still. It was a 
termble fall, to be sure, and the 
parents’ hearts ached as they gave 
their consent, thmking ‘of what 
might have been ;’ but it seemed as 
if such a sacrifice was to be consum- 
mated, for when the plump widower 
roposed to the beauty she accepted 
Fin, and the marriage was arranged 
to come off shortly. 
In this kind of stories the lovely 
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heroine nearly always offends the 
tenacious dignity of her orthodox 
lover at a ball: this unfortunately 
was the case with Lucy. The 
officers who were garrisoned im the 
cathedral town of the county gave 
a ball. <At this ball appeared for 
the first time since his coming to 
the tatle a. young baronet, Sir Digby 
Tilden. Lucy’s charms wrought 

werfully on one of the softest 
hearts (and heads) ever youthful 
baronet owned. The still exqui- 
sitely beautiful woman, flushed with 





her triumph, which was very ap- 
t, paces pains ine au ernie 

e@ was meek and long ing, 
and came to her the next day, offer- 
ing, if she would fulfil her pledge 
and give him her hand, to say no 
more about ‘that conduct of hers 


last night, which had’ (to say the 
least of it) ‘ been so very painful to 
him.’ She txied to be honourable, 


true, faithful, and womanly for once, 
buat she thought of some sentences 
cacaped Sir Digby's lips; she thought 
esca:; i 8 lips; thought 
that Be ‘might beal- 
lowed to call; she t of his, 
Hall and rent-roll, his title and 
sition; and she could not be 
than true to herself and false 


to 
Mr. Farquharson. She broke the 
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chain that bound her to the clergy- 
man and waited impatiently for the 


ee ee 
@ came once, and only once. A 


nh not a lovelier star 


caused Lucy to quit her hold of the 
straw she clung to, were idle 
words' indeed. He married her 


youthful rival about the same time 
that Lucy’s third sister took pty 
upon Mr. Farquharson, to whom 
Lucy was about again to offer her 
jured hand—as delicately as she 


could. 


Summer Evenings long ago. 


hier platn soning: mates ‘bed gctied 
yo 

hustands ine and care for them, 
homes to care for and » until 
her waning beauty was constant 
theme of regret and commuseration 
amongst all about her. And then 
she hid her faded loveliness and 
her baffled hopes and blighted as- 
pirations under the plain, sombre 
garb of a ‘ Sister of Mercy,’ and left 
for ever the pitying tongue of scan- 
dal at Clayton to at its own 
sweet will about Lucy Pierson, the 
rector’s beautiful daughter. 

A. H. T. 


SUMMER EVENINGS LONG AGO. 


I SAT behind my window-sill, 
In the hot and dusty town, 
The sun behind the sultry walls 
Was slowly sinking down. 
The breeze across my mignonette 
Came breathmg sweet and low, 
To wake sad sleeping memones 


Of evenings long ago! 


I thought that I had driven back 
Such memories as these, 

But now they all return again 
On a whispering summer breeze. 


Fond words come ri 


ringing through my brain, 


That fill my heart with woe— 
Oh, God! what brought them back to-night, 


Evenings of long ago? 
I see the green lanes where we strayed, 
dear clasping mine ; 
The same blest breeze that fans my cheek 


Sweeps softly over thine; 
And words of love pour from thy Lips, 


Not measured, cold, and slow 


As those I now hear. Oh! I pme 
For the evenings long ago ! 


I thought I had forgotten thee ; 
Had schooled my aching heart 
To pass through life as best I may, 


And act my weary 
ing vision’s o’er. 


Alas! the 


Too soon, alas! I know 


"Twas but 
Of 


ray a 
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“PATERFAMILIAS READING THE ‘ TIMES,’ 


N this matter of ‘ Paterfamilias,’ 
we want to know how he got on 
before the ‘Times’ was mvented ; 
and when we begin to think about 
him at all as a man without his 
‘Times,’ we shudder for his family. 
For with those many grievances by 
which he 1s always surrounded ; 
harassed by tradespeople, robbed by 
innkeepers, poisoned by surface wells 
first and by his doctor afterwards ; 
bumped about in travelling, and not 
even damng to hope for a moderate 
undertaker’s bill ,—how those poor 
unoffending offspnng, how that gen- 
tie partner must have suffered ; 
how, havmg no such admirable 
safety-valve as our great ‘ organ’ 
presents, he must have abused the 
extravagance of the one and the bad 
cookery of the other! In those days 
how the poor wives must have found 
the rack revived in the shirt-button! 
Indeed it 1s almost mmpossible to 
imagine our friend Paterfamilias 
without a ‘ Times’ to write to when 
he 1s not readmg it How did he 
get on at all? What did he do? 
Had he a mind till the ‘ Times’ sold 
him one fresh with the rolls every 
morning? For you will observe that 
he has not so much faith m the 
world as trust in what the ‘ Times’ 
happens to say about it In his 
opinion society altogether has a ten- 
dency to go wrong, and he also be- 
heves that the ‘ Times,’ and through 
the ‘Times’ he, Paterfamilias, has 
the power of setting 1t mght, but 
never altogether right, for of course 
he 18 pre-emimently Paterfamilas 
with a grievance, 1t 1s only by help 
of a grievance that he exists at all. 
It 1s his noble ambition to find fault 
with everything, as it 1s his great 
pride to suggest an impracticable 
remedy. He 1s always crusty, and 
short-tem , and peevish, as he 
has been hitherto represented , but 
one thing he is not always—he 1s 
not always stout 
It is a mistake to be always speak- 
ing of Paterfamilas as one who is 
fat and five feet four. His weightis 
aS various as his haght. Now we 
have him represented here under a 
variety of forms ; and first and fore- 


most you will see that the specimen 
mm the foreground is tall and thin. 
He has weak hair that will not keep 
in 1ts place, however pertinaciously 
it may be brushed. Even his eye- 
brows fall over his eyes, to which 
hght-gray watery optics his unduly 
starched shirt - collar ambitiously 
tends, as if by way of compensation . 
he 1s the sort of man who seems to 
have kept his mouth close shut all 
his hfe through fear of giving his 
tongue one chance of uttering his 
mind But he 1s highly respectable ; 
and although the height of the 
bridge of ns nose has given him the 
idea that his proper place 1s on the 
floor of the House of Commons, and 
has embarrassed him with political 
mare’s nests, stall 2t has gamed him 
@ reputation for capacities which he 
does not really possess In fact, his 
nose may be said to have made his 
fortune He, of courso, 1s the poli- 
tical Paterfamilas. He objects to 
the collection of the income-tax: ‘ it 
18 imquitous,’ he says. He objects 
to the position of Austria ‘ it 18 in- 
famous,’ he says. He has a word of 
warning even for the Emperor of the 
French He has written several 
letters about Mr Seward; and is 
prepared to put an end ‘to all acci- 
dents im the miming districts by a 
scheme of his own which he calls 
the natural plan, but which nobody 
affects to understand. The world is 
to be set straight by Act of Parha- 
ment to begm with, and although 
he is the only man to doit, he will 
not become a legslator , he professes 
a great contempt for the office of 
M.P , but adores the instatution of @ 
Parhament. 

Now his neighbour, a real old 
stout Paterfamuhas, heavy, pompous, 
obstinate ; propnetor of the real 
original hair, dull eyes, doubie 
chin, and portentous eye-glass, adores 
nothing either im gross or in detail. 
He glones in bemg ‘ ont-spoken.’ 
He lhkes the task of telling people 
his mind, especially if he can hurt 
their feelings a bit. He is mastef of 
his own house; a tyrant to his chil- 
dren, a slave-driver to his servants, 
and, by necessary reaction, a slave 
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to the ‘ Times’ and to his wife Hc, 
as it were, goes on his knecs to the 
‘Times, and rubs ins forehead m 
the dirt Once, when his Ictter on 
‘ Lhe influcnce of I rench wines upon 
the progress of the Lnglsh nation,’ 
was denied inscrtion, he 1s said to 
have shad tears of disappointment 
While waitiung for an opportunity to 
attack the coming Intern :fional D3- 
hibition, he has «de votcd his attention 
to the underground] railway, and 1s 
of opmion that it 15 2 diabolical con- 
spiracy for the destruction of all the 
house property at the north of Lon- 
don He has also expressed his 
opinion, in a Icttcr which unfortu- 
nately has not yet becn pubbshed, 
that ‘a certain ciratic young gen- 
tleman,’ as he calls him with a some- 
what unnecessary icticence, should 
have bcen locked up in a lunatic 
asylum long ago 

Lhe gentleman with thc bullet 
head, who Jooks over ow political 
fhiacnd’s shouldcr, 1s the nascrble 
Patcrfanulas He is always in a 
passion with some person who will 
not believe as he beheves You can 
ace by the wiy in which he purses 
up his mouth and cuts his whiskers, 
by the smallness of Ins eyes and the 
stumpincss of his nose, that when 
he once gets a notion into his head 
it never comes out again, but abides 
therc untal anothu eats it up His 
piecsent hobby 15 yoluntcernme = It 
took him some time to ¢ct a piope1 
view Of 1t, as he was engaged, when 
the movement first 2a15ed 1ts head, 
m promoting the colonization of the 
Afhican coast, but he objects to 
cmigration now—he wants all the 
men he can get to swell the dimm- 
ishing 1anhs of the volunteers, and 
he rather wishes we wWeie at war 
with America, because then theie 
would be something hhe an oppoi- 
tumty for caling them to arms 

His next friend is of another opi- 
nion Give him peace “The arts, 
sir, the arts! What is to become 
of the refinement of life, of its 
poetry, m the midst of savage war- 
enon a vulgar Americans, who 
Spl €1s pleparing a pamphlet 
on the chromatic fallacies of the 
Tower of Babel, which we are afraid 
is rather too recondite 

Loo much s0, indeed, for the gen- 
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tleman behind, who 1s rather milk 
and watery, who lkes things to be 
made very smooth for him, who 
belicyes in the adverse mfiuence of 
railway travelling on the general 
health , and who 1s alwajs somehow 
to Le met with at May meetings 

But he has a friend by his side m 
a white cravat, whose quarrel at 
present is with his doctor His 
medical man sends him a mixture, 
pile threc and six, he can buy 
the materials wholesale for seven 
farthings, so he complaims that his 
doctor should pocket thiec and four- 
pence farthing, for merely having 
Jearncd to heep his (Patexfamulias’s) 
caicase from the grave However 
he finds equally just cause of com- 
plamt agamst MD when his ac- 
count 18 found to contam merely 
items for attendance 

The shoit sighted gentleman with 
the shaip nose has settled matters 
with his doctor long ago He is a 
City man, and 1s engaged upon the 
tash of attempting to piove the pos- 
sibilt} of forging Bank of England 
notes, which he belzeves 1s somehow 
connected with the adtoit feat of 
hidmg a copperplate mn a lump of 
gutta-percha Behind him stands a 
gentleman w hose intellccts are rather 
coagulated, and who consequently 
has one or two fixed ideas, round 
whch he i1evolves with a monoto- 
nousicgulauity The pomtto which 
he 15 devoting the whole of his httle 
mind at present » the alarming 
spicacd of Blondinism and Leotardi- 
ana He 1s convinced that the future 
welfare of the great Enghsh nation 
depends upon the immediate expul- 
sion or 1mprisonment of these two 
insidious foreigners 

These aire but a few specimens of 
Paterfamihas, for he 1s legion—he 
1s @ great institution he is some- 
times a pioneer among the social 
puddles that have to be swept, and he 
cieates puddles of reading with the 
droppings from hisbraim ‘ It pleases 
him, and doesn’t hurt us,’ we can 
step over his hittle messes 1f we do 
not like to splash through them 
Some day there will atise a Pater- 
famihas who shall address the ‘ 'Times” 
indignantly upon the nuisance that. 
he 1s himself to ordinary readers In 
his hands we will leave the matter. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 
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O longer the ‘ Row’ has 1ts ocean of mders, 
All cantering hghtly beneath the green trees 

No longer the rail is leant on by outsiders, 

Whose elegant whiskers wave wide on the breeze 
No longer the doors of the Great Exhibition 

Are thronged by the noblesse who’ve paid guineas three 
To lounge m the transepts m langmd condition, 

And be utterly puzzled at all that they see. 


No longer at banquet, or féte, conversations 
Quite polyglot buzz im one’s ear on all sides, 
From the critical children of all cooking nations, 
Each of whom loves the dinners he always derides. 
No longer the stately Academy’s treasures ‘ 
Draw crinolined beauties 1n shoals, who won’t feel 
How fatal their looks are to him who but measures 
The brightness of hmned eyes by those that are real 


No longer Belgravia echoes the shouting 
Of bhnkmen—the roll of the carmage—the voice 
Of heated policemen, who’re charging and routmg 
The gazers pleberan—no longer the choice, 
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And exquisite deus temps of Weber or Verdi 
Comes floating in meledy on the night air, 
Entranemg each passer, so that he declared he 

For commoncr music could never more care. 


No longer the ‘ Guides’ fill the grounds Horticultural 
With melody rmging—no longer the walls 
Have posters of meetings, and shows Agricultural, 
Et af genus omne, whose number ap 
No longer at Greenwich fétes champétres delight us— 
No longer the Fancy Bazaars seek our aid, 
Where ‘ Aunt Sallies’ and ‘ Knock-’em-downs’ ever excite us, 
With quite a small fortune at last to be paid 


"Tis the end of the season, and every one’s rushing 
Away Ww the heather, the hills, or the sea , 

The beau sexe to crochet and croquet —read gushing 
And rose-water novels—wear round hats—whuile we 

Don tweed, kmeckerbockers, and shoulder the Manton, 
Through heathland or turnips range all the glad day, 


Or seck Baden-Baden, or Chalct, or Can 


ton— 


And venture, proh pudor! at roulctte to play. 


W. R. 


CRICKETANA. 
Part II. 


ONE of the most experienced and 
the first amateur of his day, himself 
a bowler, thinks that freshness 1s so 
far essenfial to a bowler, that he 
ought not to get many runs, even if 
he ean Lillywhite, he says, cer- 
tamly used to act on this principle 

he usually went in last, and gene- 
rally seemed indifferent to his in- 
mngs. <As to Clarke, when othes 
were practising batting, before the 
bell rang he used to walk round the 
ground, and make his observations 
after this manner .— 

* There, that gentleman plays fast- 
footed; I shall soon sum up him. 
There 1s another, as good as ready 
money to me.’ 

‘And after going his rounds,’ said 
Mr. Felix, ‘ I would ask how many 
they wer® good for, and I used to be 
surprised at the way he would cal- 
culate the score of any side, even 
of twenty-two, before a ball was 
bowled.’ 

Independently of greater freshness 
there 1s another advantage that an 
Eleven of gentlemen have over an 
Eleven of players; the one side is 


playmg frecly and carelessly for 1ts 
pleasure, the other is playing fear- 
fully and nervously for a hvelshood 
‘¥es, if 1s vely far to laugh, 
gentlemen, one among another,’ said 
wv professional, ‘when a gentleman 
comes out without a ran, but with 
us it 38 no laughing matter, for on a 
man’s average depends his bread, 
and a few unlucky mnuings, especially 
before his name is well up, puts hum 
out of the stream at once’ 

We remember once when the 
United Eleven played at Bath, an 
umpire, now a distinguished player, 
made a mistake, and 1t was voted to 
change him , whereupon one of the 
Eleven whispered to our friend John 
Marshall, ‘ Please to let it pass, sir; 
you would be sorry to rue him: he 
1S &@ promising colt, and you don’t 
know how bad it will be for him.’ 
John Marshall was not the man to 
Heine dees eee to suck: @ bing Bs 

8. 

While so much depends on suc- 
cess with a professional, no wonder 
that a pecuhar kind of caution cha- 
racterizes the player’s game. When 
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Matthew Kempson had done his full 
share of the bowling the last time 
that the Gentlemen beat the Players, 
he remarked to us that he had not 
half the fcar of being punished for 
an overpitched ball as when bowhng 
at Cambrmdge. We have heard 
others say the same of their expe- 
rience in bowling agamst an All 
England Eleven And perhaps it 
is this utter tearlessness, as well as 
knowmeg the exact time of ther own 
mounds, and being in practice to the 
latest noment, that aceounts for the 
fact that the best bowlers of the dav 
have been more cut abont at Ovtord 
and at Cambiuidge than by any of 
the older players they have cneoun- 
tered during all the iest of the 
season. This degree of caution on 
the pat of professionals makes 
rather: a winning than an interestmg 
ganic 

As to the winning game, the 
playeis nught learn a little from 
amateurs, and amateurs nught also 
learn a little from. players A fiist- 
rate gaine would be a combination 
of the two The players nught dis- 
play, as we say at Dilliaids, a Inttle 
nore ‘ invention,’ and the amateis 
a hittle less, and not tiy a bigger 
game than they can biuing to peifec- 
tion The bilhard player who copies 
KXentficld’s gaine docs not always 
consider that he should have a little 
of Kentfield’s execution, and be in 
something like Kentfield’s state ot 
practice The same applcs_ to 
cricket Amatcurs are too com- 
monly domg ‘everything by starts, 
and nothing long,’ they form con- 
ficting habits, they are always m a 
transition state, and have too many 
hits running in their heads to be 
trusted to play a steady and consis- 
tent innings in any match you require 
them to play. Another drawback is 
that they aie apt to play rather to 
‘the ring’ and the spectators than to 
the score They try an ambitious 
game, far beyond their own powers 
to carry out 

On the other hand, the player has 
generally only the common hits, but 
he 1s perfect m them The game he 
plays as a youth he plays as a man, 
and this is usually a bmited game— 
not too much to think of, and 
such is the game for all grounds 
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and all weather. We say, not too 
much to think of and no httle de- 
pends on this The muscles fitfully 
obey the will, and quiver im unison 
with the mind. ‘The wish 1s father 
to the acfion’ The man yearning 
for a cut or a leg hit can rarely help 
trying it at the wrong ball Let a 
man make one or two brillant hits, 
and be cheered all round the ground, 
and we always expect he will try the 
sanie again, however unsuitable the 
ball Daft plays a most effective game, 
but at the same time it 18 a very 
Lnnted one, provided he can keep 
up Ins stumps he hever seems to 
thmk runs unportant, indeed, he 
lets the runs come of themselves, 
and, smee he can hit prettily when 
he likes it, come they do in course 
of tune For this 1cason—the plea- 
sure of the spectator as well as tho 
mnprovement of ericket—we think 
1t a mistake to allow professionals 
so extensively to take the place of 
amatenrs m the great matches that 
uennule There are always some 
gentlemen who should never be left 
out, even of an All England match 

No ohe can look on at any match, 
however unequal, between the 
Players and the Gentlemen ot 
England without seeing that there 
18 an element in the play of the 
Gentlemen wloch might, with much 
advantage, be mtroduccd mito the 
other side We inean, the spirit and 
activity with which they play, the 
sharp running between the wickets, 
and a lttle extra dash w the field- 
ing as wellas variety and ‘ invention’ 
with the bat Add to this, gentle- 
imen play better when nuxed with 
players To walk up to the wicket 
and play an everyday game with 
full confidence, when all the profes- 
sionals of England are ranged 
against lim, is no little tmal to the 
nerve of a young player And this 
secounts for no small part of the 
inequality between the Gentlemen 
and the Players. Possunt quia posse 
videntur—‘ For they can conquer who 
beheve they can’—1is marvellously 
true incricket. Lect the idea that he 
cannot play Wilsher’s or Jackson’s 
bowhng take possession of some 
young Cantab’s mind as he is gomg 
in, and he 1s already im a fair way of 
coming out. And if that idea 1s not 
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quite influential enough to com- 
the rout of his wits and pa- 
Talysis of half his powers, let him 
catch a glimpse of that sly and 
fellow, Tom Lockyer, be- 
hind him, watching cat-lhke every 
movement, and up to not a few 
artful dodges, especially agamst 
two-and-twenty, ‘ when,’ says Lock- 
yer, ‘we can’t afford to be parti- 
cular,’ to abbreviate his innings. 

Some of Lockyer’s dodges are 
amusing. Sometimes back-handed 
he will, in pickmg up the ball a 
yard or two from the bat, send it 
suddenly mto the wicket for the 
chance of the man’s being off his 
ground. Sometimes he holds the 
ball as wicket-keeper, silently and 
stealthily till the player—good easy 
man—lifts his leg to ease his att- 
tude, thmkong for that ball all 1s 
right and over, when a rattle at his 
stumps tells him of his fond 1ilu- 
sions. ‘Once down in Hampshire,’ 
said he, ‘a gentleman, after playmg 
at the bail, needs must lft his leg to 
scratch himself, and I had him ma 
minute.’ But the most cruel thing 
of all was this .—‘ That bit of drt, 
sr, might turn the ball next time’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the flat, ‘P11 pick 1t up.’ 
This was all that Lockyer wanted - 
the man was stumped m a second. 
Of course the sympathies of the 
umpire are rather on the side of the 
Eleven than on that of the Twenty- 
two, otherwise some of these dodges 
would hardly pass. 

At all events, so sharp a practi- 
tioner 1s found rather crampmg and 
discouraging to many a3 man who 
feels quite at his ease on Cowley 
Marsh or ‘ Parker’s Piece.’ 

On this point, what we must com- 
plain of is, that because the Players 
annually beat the Gentlemen—the 
best eleven of the one agaist (not 
the best by any means but), the best 
that the M. C. C. can command of 
the other—it appears to be concluded 
that Gentlemen do not exhibit the 
best of cncket. On the contrary, 
with about three exceptions out of 
the Players’ Eleven, any judge of 
cricket would rather see the Gentle- 
men bat. In making the runs they 
are usually far better worth seeing ; 
and as to fielding, the Players, how- 
ever steady and trustworthy, are al- 
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most invariably too old for first-rate 
fielding. The Players, though decid- 
edly superior on the whole, are not 
as superior to the Gentlemen in real 
encket as the score would represent. 
Nerve and the habit of playing in 
public, bemg used to Lord’s (a very 
pecuhar Innd of ground), and being 
one and all in practice and condi- 
tion—all this has very much to do 
with their success. That they are 
superior on the whole, chosen as the 
sides have been of late years, there 
is no doubt. All we mean is, that 
the real superiority is less than one 
day’s score would represent. 

As to the choice of the Gentle- 
men’s Eleven, we have no doubt the 
M. C. C. select as well as they can ; 
but the best Eleven Gentlemen no 
one man or committee of men 
could easily command, whereas 
the best Eleven of the Players, or 
an Eleven as good as any, it 1s far 
easier to bring together Of course 
the bowling constitutes the chief 
strength of every side, and there- 
fore the years when Messrs Mynn, 
Fellowes, and Matt Kempson were 
respectively at thezr best, were also 
among the few years when the 
Gentlemen weretriumphant ‘ Add 
to this,’ says Mr C Taylor, ‘the 
Gentlemen’s Eleven at the present 
day 1s formed of men too hittle 
acquainted with each other’s play. 
One match we won decidedly by the 
great advantage of a quick percep- 
tion of each other’s tactacs Puilch 
and Martingall were in together, and. 
little chance of parting them. A 
ball to me as wicket-keeper was let 
pass to Pickenng at long shp, he 
licked and appeared to muss it. I 
knew what he was about and stood 
prepared for a quick return—the 
ruse, succeeded. Martingall at- 
tempted the run and his wicket was 
down mn an instant. This decided 
the match , few more runs were 
made; and though we had a long 
score against us, still we made them 
all, and the victory was ours.’ 

But as regards the life and pros- 
pects of a professional, a place in 
one of the two All England Elevens 
is, of course, the stepping-stone 
to distinction with all professionals, 
and these places are few indeed ; 
and the election of one is the ex- 
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«clusion of another. Certainly there 
ap to be no want of good 
fellowship among professionals, 
though with them—as with actors, 
prima donnas, and, we fear we 
must add, with barristers on circuit, 
and, in short, wherever the places 


and the prizes can be but few, how-’ 


ever many or meritorious the com- 
petitors—rivalry and jealousy are 
often rife mdeed. We heard from 
one who could speak feelingly of a 
player’s life, that Redgate’s love of 
the flowing cup was rather encou- 
raged than checked by those who 
coveted his fame and fortune as a 
bowler. Nor was that the only 1n- 
stance our friend could quote of 
simular attempts to tnp up a for- 
midable rival, and to cut short a 
victorious career 

However, regarded as a _ class, 
cricketers by profession are a re- 
markably respectable set of men. 
We once endeavoured to find one 
single mstance in which any profes- 
sional of note had fallen under the 
heavicr penalties of the law One 
Kent man, we heard, had been trans- 
ported for a decd donc in a fit of 
passion, and this was the sole excep- 
taon to qualfy the gencral rule of 
professional propriety. 

‘A short hfe, and a merry onc,’ 1s 
all the professional can hope, as 
regards his cricketing existence— 
younger and ftmore brilliant men 
tread upon his heels. Popular ap- 
plause is proverbially capricious, 
and the smoking, drinking, and good. 
hving durmg the summer, contrasted 
with greens and bacon—and not too 
much of the latter—all through the 
winter; all this 1s unfavourable to 
the preservation of high cncketing 
condition. Parr 1s the only man re- 
maining of the origmal All England 
Eleven. James Dean had a long 
reign . in spite of obesity, a good man 
tothe last. Grundy claims a benefit 
this year, and deserves a good one; 
for, after twenty years’ service, he 
would be one of the first chosen out of 
all England, especially when the play 
is first rate, and the bowhng is hkely 
to make runs scarce. But these are 
rare excep ns at the present day; 
for now five-and-thirty 1s old for an 
All England man: whereas Pilch 
and Lillywhite, and their friends, 
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were deemed quite young at five- 
and -forty — there being, in those 
days, a smaller community of cricket- 
ing from which rivals could appear 
with equal skill and greater activity 
to dispute the palm with those once 
high in favour. 

‘We may add, that, in those days, 
the celebrated players had more of 
a monopoly. Men might hold their 
a secure of the name they once 

earned, though past their best. 

‘Nothing,’ said Lillywhite, ‘ will 
any young player do without the 
patronage of the gentlemen of the 
Marylebone Club ;’ and they were 
always honourably reluctant to de- 
sert an old fmend tmed m many a 
hard-fought field . but there 1s freo 
trade 1n cricket as in other things. 
Now, undoubtedly, the competition is 
far more rife and active. he Oval 
rears cricketersas well as Lord’s’ and 
each manager of the two All Eng- 
land EHlevens knows that if he passes 
over any instance of provincial talent, 
the other will pick him up and play 
Inm off against them. 

Having no httle knowledge of 
the player’s hfe we have also much 
sympathy with their fortunes. We 
are, therefore, sorry to observe, 
though we can fully appreciate the 
difficulty, that so few cricketers have 
any trade or callmg on which to fall 
back when the eye 1s no longer keen 
as of old, and the mght hand has 
forgot its cunning Caffyn will cut 
hair and shave all the winter, and 
play cricket m the summer; and 
Wisden and John Lillywhite fall 
back upon the repositories for 
cricket stores, but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the old cricketer, like the 
old stage-coachman, can do nobody’s 
work when once thrown out of his 
own. 

7 We have a lively -isiaggetiret of 

earmg a hard-working, striving 
woman, not far from Brighton, say, 
‘Had I my time to come over again 
I would never marry a cricketer.’ 

‘But think of the honour, 
Mrs. B !’ 

_‘I can’t live upon the honour, 
sir; and, now B. has done with play, 
his past hfe makes him above 
bottling spirits and drawing beer. 
He has been used to live so well, to 
be flattered and made much of: for 
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a cricketer’s lifo does always make a 
working man so lazy and so luxu- 
rious.’ 


—, the life a a sdisiraeee a 
professi is enough to spoil a man 
if anything will. Feasting and flat- 
tery, and a sudden elevation to a 
degree of intimacy with those above 
them—an intimacy unknown save 
amidst the warm enthusiasm and 
the genial fellowship of the sporting 
world—this, bear witness the rooms 
of Oxford and of Cambridge, bear 
witness Etonians, Harrovians, ay, 
and many a town in England that 
has cheered the All England Eleven 
as they drove through their streets, 
to say nothing of the ever-memor- 
able ovation from colony to colony 
granted to the Australian Eleven 
—this is cnough to turn the heads 
of vain and fickle man , 

And then, how sad, after all this 
prosperity, to sce, as we have seen, 
the same men in poverty and wretch- 

. Yes, we have a pamful re- 
collection of poor Thomas Beagley 
—one of the finest batsmen of Lord 
Frederick’s day, and the very model 
for a longstop — sittmg neglected 
and alone under the lime trees at 
Lord’s, while the ground was re- 
sounding with just such cheers for 
others, m his day yet unborn, which 
once had been raised for him. At 
length a benefit was attempted, m 
acknowledgment of his former ser- 
vices; but the weather rendered it 
of little worth to him, and tme after 
time we saw him looking more 

bare and more pitiful, fill at 
last a notice in ‘ Bell’ told us what 
Thomas Beagley had been and what, 
alas! he was. 

*Do you see that old man sitting 
there ?’? we said to one of the first 
of the oe man is 

ey.’ 

‘ Beagley ?—who 1s Beagley ?’ 

* There was a day when men would 
as soon have asked, Who is Parr? 
or, Who is Pilch ?’ 

Let it not be supposed that the 
players, when past their best, are 
more forgotten than the superan- 
nuated mm other walks of life. Bene- 
fits are of frequent occurrence; 
nobiemen and men of fortune have 
found places on their estates for more 
then one we could mention. Old 
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Beldham died last winter near Farn- 
ham, aged ninety-six. Not long 
before, the old man was invited to 
Lord’s, and received with all honours 
in the pavilion: he was also adver- 
tased as expected at the Oval, to in- 
crease the attraction of a match 
between the old players and the 
young. 

It 1s nothing to 1emark that such 
men are 1mprovident—all classes are 
notoriously, and we had almost said 
necessanly, improvident whose lot 
is that of too much to-day and no- 
thing to-morrow. Few of the pro- 
fessionals have a shilling left when 
winter has driimed their store, and 
the spring has come again with new 
engagements to the public schools 
or county clubs. Yes, and some of 
the same Austrahan Eleven, who, 
happy, landed with money awarhng 
them in the bank, would, but for 
that happy trip, have been borrow- 
Ing aS many pounds to start with on 
some club engagement for the season 
as they then had hundreds to their 
credit awaiting them 1n the bank. 

These are the ups and downs in 
the life of a professional that shouid 
make us one and all regard them 
with interest, and with kindly sym- 
pathy, while we flock to the annual 
match between the two Elevens of 
England for the benefit of the 
erickcters’ fund. 

Clarke was a clever fellow to ori- 
ginate the All England Eleven The 
term was, about 1849, first thought 
of to make an mteresting match at 
Lord’s, though im 1805 there was a 
match between ‘the twelve best’ 
against ‘ the twenty-three next best’ 
—a match cumnous, from two parti- 
cular circumstances: 1st, that Lord 
Frederick Beauclerc was the only 
amateur included among ‘ the best ;’ 
and 2ndly, because one Barton,classed 
as ‘next best,’ carried out his bat for 
a score of 87. 

After the said match about 1849, 
Clarke, to the surprise of all, was 
announced as about to head the same 
team to annihilate eleven of North- 
umberland. 

‘Shame, shame, Clarke!’ cried Mr. 
D., ‘ they are not worth beahng!?’ 

But then the truth came out— 
double numbers, sixteen, or fourteen, 
as the case might be, wes running 
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in the mventive mind of Clarke— 
‘It 1s a gomg to be, sir, from one 
end of the land to the other, you 
may depend upon that, and what 1s 
more, 1t will make good for cncket 
—at will make good for you as well 
as me mark my words, you'll sell 
cart-loads of your balls where you 
used to sell dozens ’ 

This was very lhe the speech of a 
man who mahes a move in his gene- 
ration , and such was Clarke’s confi- 
dent reply And whatever the truth 
may be of balls, that man must want 
the eyes of observation who has not 
traced the spread of cmcket, even in 
that stock of willow wood, all cut 
and dned for bats in prospect, which 
year by year 1s growimeg, out of all 
resemblance to the small supply we 
once remember there, on the south- 
east corne1 of Lord’s 

Talkng of cncket stores, the 
amount of busimess done 1s 1eally 
something woithy of the tiade of 
this manufacturing generation The 
toy trade has long becn considerable 
A certain member once said in Par- 
hament, he had secn whole stacks of 
dolls’ legs, and other large stacks of 
arms to coriespond, with drawers 
full of eyes to make the same litle 
ladies duly interesting, so, why 
should not cricket stores be consi- 
derable too®—ceitainly the trade 1s 
now world-wide ‘The Cncket Field,’ 
we are proud to say, has circulated 
m all four quarters of the globe 
The trade sympathizes with the for- 
tunes of the human race ‘ The 
Indian mutiny,’ said Lillywhite, ‘1s 
hundreds out of my pocket The 
Crimean wai was not half as bad’ 
Indeed, the trade with the colonies 
1s now laige Wisden, as also John 
Lillywhite, divide the home trade 
with him, vut the name of Frede- 
nek Lillywhite 1s fast beng known 
mn foreign parts for bats and balls 
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worth playmg with, and good cricket 
implements, every officer knows, are 
rare eed so far from England 
Nowonder the agent claims his per- 
centage from the colonist, he also 
clams another drawback for his 
custom to the manufacturer , fall at 
last the fifty cent which 1s 
squeezed from the price by the buyer 
1s made up in the low quality by the 
seller However, this system hills 
itself, and Lillywhite wisely tries to 
make his brand worth money, and 
thus to attract special orders for his 
goods, and his alone 

The said Fredenck Lallywhite has 
the ciedit of mvention as well as 
Clarke Huis printing tent, with cards 
correct up to the last wicket, of which 
he sells sometames above twenty 
pounds’ worth in a single match, 1s 
quite the go-ahead character of the 
present day, while his ‘ Cricket 
Register’ 1s so far identified with the 
interests of the school and univer- 
sity clubs, that we may well-mgh 
account the whole machinery as t 
of that ‘ Bntish institution,’ which 
‘Tom Brown’ accounts the game of 
cricket now to be 

One word, lest we should seem to 
depreciate the social status of the 
All England Elevens The so-called 
professionals do not all play for 
piofit there are always some who 
choose that opportunity of securing 
a lhttle more cricket than ther pri- 
vate resources could afford he 
names of Mynn, Felix, H H Ste- 
phenson, Daft, and Anderson will 
readily occur to all who know the 
history of the game The All 


England Elevens, hke the Bnghton 
and Southampton coaches, will ever 
prove an attraction so long as men 
are inventive in combmuing the plea- 
sures of life with the means of 
hyving 
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WHICH IS THE FAIREST FLOWER? 


HE tent is alee with flowers from roof to floor, 
Creepers its very pillars are enwreathing 

And, through the shrubs about the open door, 

A soft low breeze 1s breathing. 
It toys with tendril—blossom—and green leaf ; 

It lifts long curls, and flutters floating dresscs 
Of dainty damsels Zephyr—the wing’d thief— 

Woos with his sly caresses. 
And oh! so rare—so beautiful are they, 

The Blossoms—and the Beauties in this bower: 
Vainly of exther would the heart essay 

To choose the fairest flower ! 


Here sheds the waxen Hoa 1ts perfume— 
Here burn the fiery petals of the Cactus- 

All distant climates lavish here their_bloom, 
Whose sweetness may“attract us. 


From Alpine mountams—Western forest-haunts— 
From where the cloudless Tropic sun is glowing— 

Adventurous hands have culled the beauteous plants, 
That are around us blowing. 


Who could decide each lovely flow’ret’s claim, 
Where all as rich and varied as a dream 1s? 

Or who of these sweet faces here could name 
Which beauty the supreme 1s? 


Rich raven braids, arched brows, and iashes long, 
And drooping eyelids, exquisitely tender, 
Veilng from sight of the adminng throng 
‘The dark eye’s lustrous splendour: 


And golden-rippled hair, whose wavy wealth 
Lends richer glory to the sunshine’s blazon, 

Blue eyes, red lips, and ripe chceks, bloomed of health, 
‘That painters love to gaze on! 


Who can decide between Brunctte and Blonde— 

The Blue eye’s languor, or the Brown’s fine flashes ?— 
Of ether sort of beauty 7 am fond, 

With my taste neither clashes! 


The bees, that hover’round these blossoms rare, 
Have all, you see, their separate floral fancies : 
And so each damsel is adjudged most fair 
In some admirer’s giances! 
* cd co * * 
“The pretty dandies lounge and criticise, 
And sleek their silken whiskers here for hours, 
Passing their comments on hair, lips, and eyes,— 
Poor moths among the flowers ! 
They think the Flower-Show on the whole a bore: 
Of the Dundreary Family they’re scions,— 
Or, to seg my flowery metaphor, 
ru call them Dandy-lians ! 
I can sssign their place witheut delay— 
But, oh! “tis far seid tape garde power, 
‘Where such sweet girls his heart, to say 
Which ts the fairest flower ! T. H. 
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THE SUMMER TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ey I amg, and the term 
which first, as a rule, brings 
one’s relatives and friends from 
distant parts to Cambridge and to 
Granta’s shore: when much they 
are féted, both in and out of col- 
lege, by the unrelenting kindness of 
all around , and much, too, one suf- 
fers from entreaties to take the girls 
at least out to Iwncheon, m spite of 
their heavy fathers, and watchful, 
lofty mothers 

And our Muse shall declare her- 
self plamly No romantic wntnge 
shall be attempted, althongh the 
bees may hum very pleasantly, and 
the mghtingales ma) sing vely 
sweetly, about the noble limes and 
horse-chesnuts of Tiumty Gardens. 
When at chapcl—wlich, of course, 
is not to be eonfounded with the 
‘meetin’? of ordimarys lite—no men- 
tion shall be minde of ‘the organ’s 
mellow tones resounding solemnly 
through the giomed and vaulted 
arches of the nehiv fretted root,’ 
nor even of ‘the silvery voices of 
the whute-robed choristers’ And a 
faithful promise 1s he.ehy given that 
while enduring the pleasant neccs- 
sity of looking at the racing boats, 
all such terms as ‘flashing oars,’ 
*‘ keen prows,’ and ‘ glassy,’ o1 ‘ mp- 
pling waves, shall be carefully 
steered clear of But we will gossip 
of the May term,—that season of 
honizing, and livmg on the tat of 
the lund and iced drinks, of fine 
weather, flirting, and fun,—precisely 
as 1t appears to any lhghthearted 
person with a thankful appreciation 
of the good things of this world 
durmg an average specimen of a 
eareer at Cambridge 

Place aux dumes, who flock every- 
where, of all styles, from the 
daughters of not over-rich clergy- 
men to the trim, smart Londoncrs. 
The former you can easily guess to 
be admirable, hard-working young 
ladies; although sometimes they 
are fiat-footed, mchned to kick 
up their gowns behind, crooked as 
to the hair- ing, and arrayed im 
funny, home-made, country editions 
of bygone fashions. But what of 


that® Most hkely they are of morc 
use to their old father m lis pansh 
than your more dandificd musses 
would be They certamly do look as 
if they were wonderful at Sunday- 
schools, and m Seripture history 
able to tackle the Reverend Doctor 
Pinnock Inmsclf. The latter are 
bent on conquest, and have scem- 
ingly brought ther most killing 
attire, from the last new bonnet of 
the peniod nght away down to natty 
kid boots And, ‘Egad, Jack! as 
Mz Keeley used to say with a zest 
to Mr Wigan, m the farce of Zen- 
dir Precautions, *‘ Egad, old fellah! 
what well-regulated inind can resist 
kod boots?? Everybody ‘has got 
his people up,’ and 1t 1s charming 
to witness how good-humoured and 
delighted everybody’s people scom 
to be Nobody ever did, or over 
will again, have such famous guests, 
tor they ‘come up smiling, and a 
resolutely determined to be pleasea 
with everything 

Took! Here is a Johman hloun- 
izmg ius people His gown—for 
all good inen and truc honize in 
academ.cals, no mufti for them—is 
gethnug of qmtc a tea-green colour, 
a lot that seems to befal Johman 
gowns above all others, and those 
four narrow strips of black velvet 
on the sleeves, known more popu- 
larly than politely as the ‘ crack- 
lng,’ are assuming a bluish tinge 
But then the unusual luxury of 
gloves—yes, a pair of gloves—sets 
him off elegantly The girls make 
a wonderful deal of him, and compel 
him to render a strict account for 
every nod he gives or receives. 
‘Who's that?’ ‘And who's that?’ 
they kcep on whispermg The good 
lady mother, beammg with pnde in 
her boy, takes his arm, observing, 
by the way, ‘that notwithstanding 
the proverbial warmth of colle 
fmendships, she doesn’t think the 
Cambridge young men seem very 
cordial towards one another, since 
they never, by any chance, shake 
hands.’ And then her son explains 
to her that it 1s the fashion of the 
place to shake hands only on the 
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firet and last occasions of meeting 
during term. As for the old go- 
vernor, he is One of the most de- 
lighted of the party; and whenever 
you pass him the chances are that 
on will hear him say, ‘Ah! well; 

remember that in my time there 
always used to be,’ &c., &c. Other 
strangers, too, who have no unlver- 
sity friends, now roam about under 
the care of those crushed-looking 
guides who at other times perpetu- 
ally rub their hands and touch their 
hats on King’s Parade. All the 
show places are visited— King’s and 
Jesus’ chapels; John’s, and its 
Bridge of Sighs; Trinity, and its 
library ; Caius, and its five gates— 
and notably the Gate of Honour; 
the Fitzwiliam Museum; the Peter- 
house stammed windows, and the 
lovely gardens, bridges, and ‘ backs’ 
of the colleges. 

But what a breakfast they have 
been bidden to before starting on 
the hard work of sight-seeing! ‘This 
was about the style of thmg m our 
day, and after the fashion in which 
the worthy kitchen clerk used to 
suggest it. ‘Soles a Lindian—done 
up with hot mrxed pickles, you 
know; we send out a good deal of 
that. Kedg-eree A dish of cutlets 
—Maintenon cutlets; they’re very 
Sal Fowl pulled and grilled. 

ed sausages. Lobster grattin. 
As-pic o’ larks Some spiced beef, 
we can cut you off a nice piece, 
about two pounds;’ and so on. 
New bread, tea-cakes, muffins, eggs, 


preserves, fruits, and such-hke 
simpler pop Sepe are, of course, 1n- 
cluded. a! ! dyspeptic reader, 


with no digestion to speak of, you 
who, under favourable = circum- 
stances, can just manage a bit of 
dry toast and a modicum of bacon, 
what do you think of this hght, 
well-chosen repast for the first 
thing on a nice, hot, sunshmy May 
morning? From eggs to apples! 
Fried fish and mixed pickles top 
up with old audit ale, and cider, 
claret, or champagne cups by ten 
o'clock in the forenoon! Doesn’t 
the very thought of it make you 
feel ? We confess, looking 
niy back on it, that only hot 
Christmas plum-puddimg and stewed 
cheese seem make it 
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sudden death at once. Generally, it 
is not the least novelty offered to 
= oe va they face it iagpatia 
onour the cups passing roun 
the table—the olier’ and lows satis- 
factory ones with simpers and pro- 
testahions and looks, to show that 
they are aware ‘it is not quite pro- 
per, 1t 18 so very—really ;’ the more 
satisfactory, with an evident gusto. 
Indeed reports have been circulated 
that some exceedingly ‘ jolly’ girls 
have been detected at such moments 
in slightly elevating the nether eye- 
lid, and smacking—ever so slightly, 
yet still smacking—therr hps. But 
these are gross and palpable hbels 
that can emanate only from coarse 
and vulgar minds. 

Newmarket First Spring Meeting 
may be going on, and nearly every- 
body, at least once in his time, sees 
the famous ‘Two Thousand’ run, 
or, as the bookmaking section style 
it, the ‘ Two Thou ’” for your racing 
man 1s disposed to shorten the 
Queen’s Enghsh, if he does nothmg 
else with 1t With him the City 
and Suburban Handicap 1s raséed 
down to the ‘City and Sub;’ while 
for the docked, clipped, trimmed, 
*‘ varmint-hke screw’ that conveys 
him to the Heath he pays two ‘ sovs,’ 
or ‘skivs” And as, without per- 
mission, no undergraduate 1s allowed. 
to be absent from Hall (i. e., dinner 
in Hali) durmg this week, the said 
hacks have a bad time of 1t all the 
way home, so that men can rush to 
the Hall doors, and, for the moment, 
borrow a@ cap and gown to enable 
the quick-eyed, obligmg markers 
officially to recognize them. 

Every day, too, cmcket matches 
are being played on Parker’s Piece, 
or at Fenner’s; though nobody but 
a lunatic would take ladies to the 
former— unless they were aunts 
‘from whom he has expectations ’— 
for the balls are cut, driven, hit 
to leg, and shied up hard from all 
points-of the compass at once: and 
on the latter, though the ground 1s 
scarcely surpassed, and the play 
very good, there 1s a httle too much 
leisurely monotony for the non- 
cricketing sight-seers. The country 
matches on a vi green, or in 
the squire’s park, with the flags, 
the six balls an over, the rustics’ 
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jokes, perhaps an occasional mishap, 
and the lunch in the tent, afford 
them much better fun. And so 
visitors do not much favour the 
cricketers, but take an extra inte- 
rest in the boating, which they can- 
not see better done elsewhere. 

Nor need they, necessanly, wait 
until the races, for there 1s first-rate 
rowing towards the close of the 
practice of the vanous crews, while 
the best ten or a dozen are mm careful 

. Any evenmng then, num- 
bers of enthusiasts run, ride, or 
drive on the banks, and watch their 
favourites—Caius, who generally do 
so well m practice; the usually 

werful Lady Margaret men, First 
rinty, who ought never to be, and 
very rarely are, lower than second 
on the river; Third Trinity (Eton 
and Westminster), with their lively, 
dashing style; and ‘ dark’ and dan- 
gerous Tmmnity Hall. A steady old 
Paterfamilias wishing to enter his 
son at the last-named college, so 
the story runs, inquired of the porter 
the way to the tutor’s rooms 

‘ He’s just gone out, sir, about five 
munutes, to give a look at the boats’ 

‘H’m; dearme! Could I speak, 
then, to the Dean ?’ 

‘Well; no, sir You won’t be 
likely to find him m about this time, 
he’s always coachin’ the first aight’ 

‘Indeed! Iam very unfortunate. 
Is there any other gentleman of 
whom I could make some inquiries ?’ 

‘Well, if the assistant tutor was 
in you might speak to him, but I 
know he isn’t, for our men weren’t at 
all satisfied with their time over the 
course last night, so they’ve turned 
out Mr. Rullock, the weak man, and 
put the assistant tutor “2,” he’s 
always in pretty good tramuing, you 
know, sir.’ 

The anecdote is stale enough in 
Cambndge ears, but it 1s not an 
uncomphmentary one; since it 1s 
gen y allowed that, ‘ Tell me a 
boat’s place on the river, and I'll 
tell you the state of its college,’ is 
pair ht ceo nd eeauvedly 
might suppose: an no 
coll takes more interest m the 
excellence of its boat, and‘its in- 
variably high position, than does 
Trinity Hall. 


ty 
On arace night the towing-path 
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is lined with half the members of 
the university. Dons trudge away, 
two or three together, at that quick, 
short step so indicative of the read- 
ing man or the parson. The second 
division and scratch crews leave their 
boats above the railway bridge, and 
now hght up the crowd with ther 
gay unmforms. Odd and end sorts 
of men scuttle along, and appear (or 
used to appear) bound by some vow 
to wear a black and white straw hat 
with a purple-and-water ribbon. The 
meadows are chiefly filled with towns- 
men and their familhes. Charon, the 
Chesterton f an’s boat 18 80 
laden, that 1t resembles an old mas- 
ter’s work—all people and no ship. 
‘Step m the middle, gentle-men. 
Stand steady forrud there, gentle- 
men! Now then, shove her off! 
Thank’ye for a copper, gentle-men!’ 
Two or three ‘ commodious pleasure 
barges’ convey ‘favourite bands of 
music,’ and the lazy ones of the com- 
munity. Tubs are pulled all over 
the stream by clumsy, roughish cus- 
tomers; who will, however, get out 
of the way and be crvil, all in 

time. ‘ 1t’s the way they have with 
the ’varsity.’ 

All ths while the competng 
crews—about a score—sweep down 
the rmver, mm mverse order of their 
precedence, at their steadiest stroke, 
and ‘easy all’ just past the Plough. 
And when they row on again, ladies, 
should an oarsman unrivet his eyes 
from the broad, flat, swmgmg back 
of the man next but one before him 
literally, ‘just to have a squint at 
dete Grassy Corner, in ag 
gratify a very proper cunosity, 
to nerve himself additionally for the 
hard work to come, you may depend 
upon it the coxswam will unfeel- 
ingly cry out, ‘ Eyes in the boat !’— 
yes, ‘ Eyes in the boat,’ when he, the 
the coxswain—with les on, if 
short-sighted — has leisurely 
looking at you for the last thirty or 
forty yards! 

The lower boats are already drawn 
up by their posts; their crews and 
flagbearers mingle with the crowd 
on the towing-path, and the trusty 
ones who give them the time com-~ 

watches with the starter’s. A 

+ townsman points out to his jolly 

friend ‘ the Head of the River’—eh! 
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what boat is it, I wonder ?—while 
gently turning opposite to its post; 

ing, ‘ there’s the men for my 
money!’ ‘Men! you don’t call them 
men!’ cries the other: ‘why, hang 
me if there’s half a whisker among 


the nine of ’em! TZhey head! Don’t 
tell me.’ 
The first gun! Four minutes 


more. The crews get into their 
boats, and settle themselves; and 
by the second gun have their flannel 
jackets and hats off and under the 
thwarts Coxswain grasps the post 
rope; stealy shore hands push 
‘bow’ and ‘ 7’s’ oars straight out 
from the bank. ‘ Half minute gone !’ 
Somebody mutters m his incon- 
trollable excitement, ‘They ar’nt 
nearly far enough ahead.’ ‘ Silence!’ 
‘ Steady, old fellow, it’s all nght!’ 
*‘ Now, remember what I said about 
the Gutand Grassy,’ says the captain, 
looking round with an assuring nod. 
‘Fifteen seconds more!’ ‘ Row a 
stroke all!’ and the boat glides ahead 
until the rope gently tautens, and 
‘7’ checks her way, if necessary. 
Hands get moist, and tongues get 
dry with excitement. None speak 
but the time-keepers. ‘ Five se- 
conds! four!’ (you hear half a dozen 
of them crying)—‘ check her, 7 !’— 
three !—* Oars back!’—two! one! 
Gun! 

And in three or four strokes full 
way is on the better boats ‘ Well 
pulled all!’ ‘ Now you’re gaimng!’ 
© Well steered, mdeed, sur!’ ‘ Lay out 
bow and 3!’ ‘ Oh,well rowed, First!’ 
‘Pick her up,John’s !’ &c., are roared, 
and shouted, and shneked from the 
banks. Away streams the Head of 
the River through the unbroken 
water, accidents apart, secure of its 
echo position. The bumped crews 

jw to the side, the bumpers unfurl 
thar big silken flags; and one of 
the brightest, gayest sights of the 
evening 18 the mélée of boats just 
above the bridge—the Tattenham 
Corner of the way home. 

What pleasure can there be in 
watching a number of human beings 
gobble down their food? There 
must be some attraction; else wh 
do people delight to see the Christ's 
Hospital boys, the Foundlings, the 
Greenwich pensioners, or the Trinity 
undergraduates feed; or ‘a hundred 
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aged and deserving poor men and 
women partake of genuine old En- 
ghsh fare’? And they always bear 
on theur faces the same—f the vigour 
of the expression will be allowed— 
abominably patronizmg smurk, as 
much as to say,‘ Yes, good folks, 
here we are, looking at you—oh, go 
on eating, pray—and we are glad to 
notice that you appear to enjoy your 
“food,” which we can see at this 
distance is of “ excellent quality ,” so 
mind you are very thankful to every- 
body who has so meritoriously had 
a share in preparing it, and be sure 
you say a hearty grace.’ But as 
you are here, ladies and gentlemen, 
keep your eyes and ears open to 
receive unbiassed impressions of 
Trmity undergraduates’ dinners, #.e. 
if they remain pretty much as they 
were three or four years ago. Don’t 
fear the dons at the upper table; 
nor yet be blindly led away either 
by the time-honoured respectabilty 
of the place, or by any conventional 
*‘ good old Enghsh gentleman’ ideas, 
because in front of you there 1s a 
‘ fine old hall,’ and behind you a 
‘buttery hatch.’ You must allow 
that the former would be all the 
cleaner and purer for a Lttle more 
soap and water and ventilation; and 
as for the latter, 1t has nothing what- 
ever to do with the dinner in ques- 
tion, since its really good supples 
are all extras. The fare, you ob- 
serve, consists of unnecessarily large 
masses of roast and boiled meats, 
vegetables, and puddings; all, to 
use @ mild term, of a second-rate de- 
scriphion. Look at the waiters! It 
will be sufficient to say that the 
women are hardly the most satisfac- 
tory specimens of the genus bed- 
maker. Themen—ah! of what knd 
are the men? As they whisk by, 
would you not guess them to be 
stable-helpers ? From their voices, 
and the style mm which their hair is 
trimmed, they would seem to be 
costermongers. From what was 
once the cut and colour of their 
clothes, they must surely be decayed. 
mutes. Their glistenmg greasiness 
is unpleasantly suggestive of—the 
sla; ter-house. Are there two 
shirts betwixt three of them? ‘Look 
at the honest fellows’ hands, and see 
how naturally their thumbs slip into 
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puddings, and into sloppy, smeary 
tumblers of the smallest swipes! 
A coarse and exaggerated descrip- 
thon this, you might say, had you 
not the very scene now before your 
eyes, and so know that it 1s true. 
Know, further, that about two shil- 
lings and a penny are demanded for 

dinner—whether eaten or not, 
it must be paid for—and know, too, 
that the gentlemen who can, or 
ought to be able to remedy such 
wretched management would, pro- 
bably, draw tears to both your and 
their eyes, with a touching recital 
of the difficulties which attend 1ts 
reform. Asif 1t would be tolerated 
m a& regiment, or an mn of court, 
or anywhere save under a corpora- 
fhhon, and that—with all respect be 
it said—maiunly a corporation of cler- 
gymen. Oh ‘J.O,’ and editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, would that, 
m the zenith of your powers, you 
had only by some means resided at 


Well, well, *is Sunday mght, 
therefore let us be off to chapel, and 
there try to get mto a more peaceful 
state of mmd. How the Fellows are 
besieged to ‘ kindly pass my people 
m’! And how the vigilant chapcl- 
clerk has to arrest the stranger who 
would smuggle him or herself m 
amongst a squad of undergrads! 
The freshmen sit to the left hand, 
and the other years to the nght, 
and different sets mnclme to special 
seats The gayer ones favour the 
benches near the door. Steady, sen- 
sible coterles—muscular Christians 
—are, perhaps, found nearly half- 
way down. The senously melined 
and the’ High Churchmen love to 
nestle under the readers’ desks. But 
who are they who ching to that nght 
horn of the altar which is known as 
‘Iniquity’? Probably none more 
disreputable than late comers Two 
or three feeble youths go early to 
secure the uncomfortable angular 
seats near the door, mmpelled, we 
believe, by an instinct analogous to 
that which causes a ‘gent’ to place 
himself m the extreme bows of a 
river steamer. 

Naturally, strangers will declare 
the anthem to be ‘deeply impres- 
sive’—1t is a stock remark with 
those to whom cathedral service is 
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a novelty; but to judge from a cer- 
tain degree of lstlessness and ab- 
straction, the regular congregation 
does not find itso All anthems are 
sung alike. First, the treble has a 
line to himself, and then by the tame 
he has begun a second the alto starts 
on number one, only he sings the 
first four words six times over. 
Then, perhaps, the bass, quite on 
his own account, will commence 
spellmg the longest or most vowelly 
word in the verse, and this he 
does pretty elaborately, with a good 
deal of trumpetmg with the lips. 
The chorus will now cut in, and 
will skirmish about amongst the 
words, apparently, just as they like ¢ 
beginning at the end, tryimg back a 
verse or two, returning towjours to 
their premiéies amours, and then 
mecting in the middle and back 

in. In fact, the choir have 1¢ all 
to themselves; so that the High 
Churchmen sigh for a quick, ghb 
hymn (or, query ballad) m which 
they could jom—one at ‘forty strokes 
a minute over the whole course,’ as 
an oarsman observes ; or which may 
vividly suggest to the horsy alumnus 
who has an car for music the enthrall- 
ing idea of ‘winning mm a canter, 
hands down.’ 

One concluding reflection concern- 
ing Trm Coll Chapel on Sunday 
evenings it is a pendant to the 
celebrated apple-dumplng one of 
George III. How does the chaplain, 
who walks the last of the dons, ever 
get out alive? Only at critical parts 
of his Pilgrim’s Progress was Chris- 
tian closely beset, but the heels of 
this amiable gentleman are dogged 
throughout his entire path , an eager 
crowd of Struggling Ones, clothed in 
white robes, ever keeps closing be- 
hind him. May the day soon be at 
hand when, for protection, the col- 
lege shall present him with a pair 
of six-inch long rowelled spurs, such 
as, no doubt, ‘ the elder and swar- 
thier of the two,’ in Mr. James’s 
books was always accustomed to 
wear when in full crusading cos- 
tume ! 

And there are many other Cam- 
bridge pleasures durmg the brilliant 
May term. On a bnght, hot even- 
ing, the lovely ‘Backs’ and their 
water sports; and the frequent and 
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honest determination to do nothing, 
and to do it thoroughly. The Pro- 
cession of Boats after the races; the 
icy crews that cheer opposite 
Tiny's Lawn, and the spicy cup that 
cheers opposite Trinity Hall. The 
entertainment given—and, generally, 
given well, considering them diffi- 
culties—by the dramatic club, the 
A.D.0.; which club, by the way, 
forms a land of court of the Gentiles, 
surrounding those more exclusive 
sanctuanes, the Parthenon, the Mut- 
ton Chop, and the Peagreen. : 
But there 1s yet one more excite- 
ment, though scarcely a joyous one 
for some freshmen who are now so 
blythe and gay; and as it 1s fami- 


The Summer Term at Cambridge. 


liarly known as ‘the May,’ perhaps 
it is the quimtessence of the term. 
It 1s the annual college examination. 
Of the 140 or 150 who passed the 
matriculation test in October, and of 
whom the least sangmme was well 

that he could not be lower 
than ‘ a third im the May,’ a dozen 
or so will not appear im the eighth, 
nor even in the forlorn ‘ last class.’ 
And when, after the long vacation, 
the quondam freshmen assemble as 
Junior Sophs, they will discover that 
such and, perhaps also, some others 
have migrated to a small college; 
or else that disappomted governors 
have decreed that Alma Mater shall 
know them no more. 


A GARLAND. 


H! blue is the colour of love and of truth, 
And green is the colour of hope and of youth ; 
And blue 1s the face of the glad spring-tide sky, 
And green are the young larch that under it he 
And such are the hues on hfe’s Spring-tide I see 
As I look through the gloaming and think, love, on thee 


Oh! silver’s the hue, tells of laughmg content, 


And purple the depth of hearts c 
s neath the bight summer sun, 


And purple the 


lessly bent— 


And silver the clear brooks that laugh as they run 
And such are the hues on hfe’s Summer I see 
As I look through the gloaming and think, love, on thee. 


Oh! scarlet’s the colour of kinghest birth, 
And gold of the well-tried and noblest of earth , 
And scarlet and gold are the woodlands to-day 


Where autumn has clad 


them im kingly array 


And such are the hues on life’s Autumn I see 
As I look through the gloaming and thmk, love, on thee 


Oh! white is the colour of stillness and rest, 

The pali of the sleeper, the robe of the blest ; 

And white is the world ’neath its covering of snow, 

Cold and still, with the spring-lhfe kept warmly below. 
And such are the hues on hfe’s Winter I see 


As I look through the gloaming and think, love, on ees 
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DEFENCE, NOT DEFIANCE; 


OR, 


SOC-ETY AT THE WIMBIEDON RIFLE MEETING. 





ae a 
how 
* 


SHOOTING FUR THE QUEEN’S PRIZE. 


IMBLEDON, r1o0’7 a.m. from 
Waterloo Bridge Station, says 
the bral ‘A. B.C,’ 

That is my train, and I am there 
just as the guard begins to move 
about with a white flag, and urges 
lingering people to their seats. Bro- 
thers’ hands separate; the mother 
tears herself from her boy who is 
gong to join his ship at Portsmouth; 
the sisters take their last chngmg 
kiss; and the train is off. Brothers, 
sisters, and mothers looking after 
us, see the long-jointed train swerve 
round and dart mto the tunnel; it 
bal small in the fgets string 
of toy~waggons—it disappears. 

I fall , and wake to discover 

A at by rgpernig I jump out, 
and claim new couneey: as my 
own. we 


I feel like a stray gudgeon who 
suddenly finds himself in the midst 
of a public meeting of hungry pike. 
I am driven at by three close cabs, 
two Hansoms, and four seedy ba- 
rouches. It 1s umpossible for me to 
go in more than one at the same 
time, and how shall I hope to pacify 
the rest except by scrambling silver 
amongst them, and so producing a 
general collision and a fight, r 
cover of which I may escape ? 

‘ Shilling all the way,’ cries one. 

‘Take you for nothing and give 
you @ sandwich,’ cries another. 

‘ All the way, major,’ cries a third, 
with a treacherous concealment of 
the charge. 

‘ Now’s your time, gents, for the 
Rifle “ ’sociation, all a blowing and 
] the fourth. 


& growing,”’ cries 
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Why cabmen should be generally 
ribald, treacherous, and msolent I do 
not know, but so it 18; perhaps the 
wet weather made them keener and 
coarser, and more arid for gin and 
overcharges than usual on this oc- 


casion. 

Up dashed the first Hansom driver, 
tucked his penny paper under the 
roof-window strap, swung on the 
nosebag behind, and dashed off with 
a volunteer who looked hungry for 
shooting. 

Tand a captain in the Bermondsey 
Rifles and a German tourist followed 
him in an open fly. The captam 
was a jolly, hearty man, in a green 
tunic, with broad black lace down 
the front, and a silver rifle and two 
silver stars just above his left cuff. 
He bore on his knees a round parcel 
of doubtful character. 

‘ What do you think this is ?’ he 
said to me. 

‘I give it up,’ I said; for it might 
have been a tea-tray, a stew-pan, a 
rat-trap, or a thousand things. 

‘It 1s @ pigeon pie,’ said he, and 
laughed uproariously, pattmg the 
pie affectionately as he laughed. 
‘Our men are in camp down here, 
and I’ve brought them a pie—a 
pigeon pie; my wife would make 
me bring 1t—“ for,” says she, “ the 
poor creatures can’t do much with 
their coolang, with no kitchen range” 
—and here 16 1s!’ 

* Very innd of you,’ said I. 

‘ Not at all,’ said Captaim Porter, 
ofthe B. R. V. ‘Do as you’d be 
done by. I -was down there yester- 
day, and there were four of them 
cooking -—a London banker, two 
-men on the Stock Exchange, and a 
solicitor. One was frying, and 
in & moment, “ pouf,” m comes 
the dust into the I couldn’t 
touch it; but there they lked the 
a of it, and are happy as birds in 

y.” 

‘We are at this time whisking 
through Wimbledon. The chief inn 
is plastered as if it had bruised itself 
with huge placards of the Rifle 
Meeting and the prizes. <A great 
red flag waves over the door. The 
parades outside the piehiagcoe tent are 
80 preposterously y that many 
of the marksmen have to sleep 
here, and to spénd the evening dis- 
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cussing ‘wind gauges,’ ‘small bores,’ 
* Henrys,’ and ‘ Whitworths.’ 

Just fresh from London, the little 
villas look to me so trim and neat, the 
lawns so green and velvety, the roses 
so rosy, the geraniums so vividly 
scarlet, the great chestnuts so free 
and vigorous mn their growth, the 
country faces so red and healthy; and 
frank and pleasant; all the ladylike 
girls in the round hats adorned with 
black puff balls, look at us as we 
pass, and smile at each other, for they 
know we have come to the shooting. 

Now we see the long ramparts of 
raw deal paling that encloses the 
shooling ground, outside which fly- 
men are prowling. There 1s the 
entrance, that little door, and that 
wide counter yonder 1s where you 
pay your shilling for admittance. 

It 1s ‘ dirty weather,’ as sailors 
say—dull, monotonous, grey weather, 
with no brightness, except just low 
down in the lund horizon, and there 
it 1s too bnght. Now and then the 
grey rolls away and shows a patch 
of blue hke a forget-me-not blossom, 
and anon, lke a negro slave merchant 
half unveiling a beauty, mantles it up 
again suddenly andin apet. It 1s 
cold too, though it is the dog days, 
and the sou’-west blows 1n fierce 
gusts that billow across the common, 
and make the nervous shot more 
nervous, and the bold shot nervous 
and angry. It 1s a provo , Ca- 
pricious, bad-tempered day—and a 
well-abused day too 

There is an intensely dull, busi- 
ness-like air about the common on 
first entermg, and there are not too 
many people. Under the sheltering 
cover of the Grand Stand are one or 
two great people’s carnages, and one 
or two neat-booted grooms are stand- 
ing at the horses’ heads. 

A little further on are two gong 
targets; one a huge white wall of 
iron, with a moving black square in 
the middle that sounds when it is 
struck; the other, still more inge- 
nious, has a counterpoise behind, 
that, when the target 1s struck, bobs 
its head up and shows a red star, 
and this is marked ‘ sold ’—the best 
criticism in four letters only that can 
be written on any saleable article; 
and beyond this is a neat little white 
extinguisher of a tent, with a venti- 
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lating cap m the 100f that the her- 
mit of an exhibitor withm heeps 
chcking up and down with a string 

In the centre of this part of the 
common stands a clock built up with 
beams, that look lhe the scaffold of 
a heht-house, and further on to the 
nghtis a httie town of clean white 
tents, labelled ‘Yorkshire,’ ‘ Staf- 
fordshire,’ ‘Dcrbyshne,’ and so on, 
some of them have red knobs 
on the top, and othe1s wavy red 
daggers on the canvas, and their 
ropes and mooimg pegs are as ob- 
structive and in the way as moorng 
ropes and tent pegs always, I sup- 
pose, were, are, and will be, and 
some have valves for ventilating m 
the roof, and other mgenious con- 
trivances to make houscs, which, 1m 
this glorious dog-day weather, are 
mere wet blankets comfortable 

And presently I come to a tent 
labelled largely m red, ‘ Printes’,’ 
and I look in and sec the slopmg 
cases, and the nimble, dextcrous 
fingers I have seen so often, and 
have such pleasant recollections of 
And further on is the tent for the 
‘Press,’ and much laughing oo7es 
out of 1t, and then there 1s tho 
‘ Treasuner’s’ tent, and the ‘ Ar- 
mourer’s, and the ‘ Henry’ and 
‘ Whitwoith’ tents, and the long 
marquee labelled ‘ Exhibition,’ w here 
the prizes shine and giitte1, and the 
enolmous tents for dining and gene- 
ral refreshments , and far away there 
are two or thiee tents marked ‘ Pn- 
vate,’ where large parties are to dine 
when the gun fires 

And the1e, in that open place,1s the 
gun—a little squat fellow kept down 
by great slabs ofiron Of course it 
would not be an Enghsh entertain- 
ment were there any clear method 
about the whole affair or any respon- 
sible officer appomted to tell you 
what there was to see or where it 
was to be seen 

So 1t 1s some time before I dis- 
cover that perhaps 1t would be as 
well not to pass exactly m front of 
the targets, and I take the advice 
of a policeman, highly self-conscious 
of ns new costume and sittmg in a 
pic-nic fashion on the damp stunted 
heath, and steer off more to the left 
out of the reach of even the most dis- 
cursive bullet. 
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At last I see a lne of white tar- 
gets with iron mantelet screens for 
the markers on the left side of them, 
and behind them low mounds of 
earth to catch the swift lead, and m 
due course, at five hundred yards 
from them, fenced oft by ropes and 
protected by canvas screens of Lord 
Elcho’s mvention, looking very 
much hke coaise fire-screens, and 
intended to keep off the wind from 
the 11fle-barrels, I fall upon the grou 
of 11flemen who i1epiesent Scotland, 
and who are shooting against Eng- 
land, whose champions I can sec in 
a dark swarm some distance further 


on 

We all know how national the 
Scotch are, how they bear the motto 
—‘ No one touches me with mpu- 
nity ,’? how thcy stick ‘shoulder too 
shoulder,’ and in their love of clan- 
ship declare that ‘ blood 1s thicker 
than water’ 

These are their ght men— 

Hl Ross of the 6th Kincardine, 

Fergusson of the rst Inverness, 

Anderson of Blairgowrie, 

Muir of Galloway, 

Pcterkin of Cambridge, 

The Master of Lovat from Inver- 


ness, 

And Koss, the first ycar’s cham- 

pion, from Cambndge , 

and these cight Scotch worthies 
glory im plaid trousers and horse- 
shoe caps and huge plaids broached 
on the shoulder, that blow out hke 
salls, and some wear heather badges 
in their caps, and the leader has a St 
Andrew’s cross embroidered on his 
arm The Scotch are shooting in 
squads of four, and not in turn as 
the Enghsh, and thar system of 
marking is different The Enghsh 
for once, cooler than their wily but 
excitable antagonists, mark the exact 
spot of every lit, but the Scotch 
mark only its general character, and 
so give less information to them 
marksmen 

These men are of various phy- 
sical calibres, and of all degrees of 
height, age, and strength. There 
is old Mr Ross, the father of the 
champion, in a homely dress, and 
looking tougher than any one there 
arm iron, his nerves of metal. 
‘Then there was his son, tall, pale, 
and haggard; and Mor, brown, 
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sunburnt, broad-chested, and vigo- 

rous as any Highland cateran of the 

olden time. The men are all keen- 
» Vigorous, smart, and earnest. 

The attitudes chosen by the rifle- 
men alone would furnish me with a 
day’s amusement. The English, i 
afterwards found, prefer lymg fiat 
on the stomach; but the Scotch, more 
practical, adopt the deer-stalking or 
sitting position. They sit down on 
the grass, rest thar elbows firmly 
on their knees, and so fire, bemg 

rally driven a little backwards 
Fy tho shock of the discharge, the 
rifie-barrel at the same time jerlaong 
upwards. But this 1s the position 
in which Ross has won all his prizes, 
and there 1s no doubt that with 
pa it 1s the best of all. The 
ental error of 1t, however, 18, 
that on wet days 1t must lay the 
foundation of chronic rheumatism for 
life. The Scotch too nearly all use 
the Henry rifle, whmle the English 
adhere to the Whitworth, with the 
wind-gauge or adjustable back-sight 
and the hexagonal bullet. 

Nearly every man has his gilhe 
to carry lis ammunition and his 
horn-tipped ramrod They load 
carefully, taking care not to crush 
the big-grained powder and so lessen 
its force. The white tube with the 
green band is thrust into the barrel, 
and the bullet bemg gently forced 
through it, the case 1s pulled off and 
thrown aside. The ground is strewn 
with white tubes, with green neck- 
cloths round them. 

The Scotch are in lowspints The 
Glengarry caps, the St. Andrew 
crosses, the plaids blowing from the 
shoulders, the chequed trousers, the 
cross-bars, d&c., are dreadfully de- 
pressed, for England is above eighty 
points a-head. The long range at 
which Scotland was to ‘ pull up,’ 
has fed to no result: Ross, e 
champion, misses. The bulls’-eyes 
are few, and the northern mind is 


their eye,’ as sporting men say. 
Lhe wind blows in furious gusts 
across the common : it blows the rifie 
ut om it seems 
almost impossible it a target that 
from here looks no bigger than a 
soep-dish, much leas a, square bull’s- 
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eye that looks smaller than the 
black pip in the centre of an ace of 
clubs. he bullets must be aimed 
quite off to the left of the target, to 
allow for the wind carrying them 
far on to the nght. 

But now there is suddenly heard 
a bursting explosion, as if all the 
cartndges in the ammunition tent 
had suddenly blown up. It is the 
dinner gun: yonder I see the curl- 
ing smoke rolling round the two 
artillerymen who have fired 114. 

And now England and Scotland, 
as by one and the same impulse, 
mise from their stomachs and from 
their turf seats, and hand their rifles 
to ther ‘miles.’ The soldier in 
the grey great-coat who has been 
waving the red flag of danger now 
stabs the staff in the ground and 
proclaims a truce. The cautious 
markers emerge from behind their 
iron walls and enjoy the short cessa- 
tion of the week’s ramy season of 
bullets. 

The ladies mse from their chairs 
and are gallanted to the dining tents ; 
the orderlhes canter their horses to 
their own quarters; a national 
peace between all belliigerents 1s pro- 
claimed. 

The diners divide into many bands. 
The ladies are drafted off mto the 
private tents, where the effect of 
a ceaseless duel 1s kept up by the 
poppmg of champagne corks. I 
and the other vagrant males betake 
ourselves to an enormous bell tent, 
supported by a polished mast, and 
large enough to shelter the whole 
regiment of the Blues. Round the 
counters, every possible colour of 
rifleman is havmg pork-pies, froth- 
ing up stout, or clamourmg for 
sandwiches. Grey coats with red 
collars, green coats with red collars, 
grey coats with black and silver lace, 
green coats with black braiding, are 
all smitten with the same vast and 
insatiable hunger. In a moment 
barrels are emptied, loaves severed, 
biscuits snapped, and sandwiches 
devoured. In the larger dimming tent, 
the long tables are crowded with 
volunteer officers and hungry marks- 
men of all ages, classes, and degrees 
of title; nor do I see the least dif- 
ference of appetite between England 
and Scotland, or between the man 
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who has made three bulls’-eyes run- 
ning and the man who has missed 
twice in succession. No doubt the 
loser 1s suffering slightly from the 
heartburn, and would, if he dared, 
run his fork mto the bull’s-eye man ; 
but he eats with very creditable 
energy, and outwardly seems no 
whit the worse. 

And now, hke a locust who has 
eaten his last green leaf, having 
finished my last sandwich, I stroll 
into the ‘ Exhibition tent,’ where the 
pnzes—the rifles, the cups, and sal- 
vers—are all arranged mn glittering 
row on row 

Some French gentlemen, mn the 
smallest and pertest hats, are looking 
at the pmzes with gloating eyes. 
opine oe they are swell-mobsmen, 
thought I, and will suddenly, knock- 
ing everybody down, dash off each 
with a huge gold cup, and make for 
the exit gate I pictured myself, ‘ina 
shorter space of time than it takes 
me to describe,’ as they say in novels, 
leaping on the thieves, felling one, 
setting my foot on another, and 
seizing the third by the collar, or, 
still better, letting them geta neat 
distance off, then seizing a Turner, 
Grainger, and Henry breech-loading 
rifle, shooting one at 600, another at 
goo, and a third at a 1,000 yards, 
to their own horror and my extreme 
glory. This rapid tableau of my 
fancy ended by picturmmg myself 
presented to Lord Clyde on the 
Prize Presentation Day, from whose 
brave hand I received the Cross of 
India, a Crimean Clasp, and the 
Order of the Garter. 

The shields and vases really make 
my mouth water, though the mate- 
rial of them 1s infinitely better than 
the art employed upon them. There 
are too many dumpy silver and 
electro-plated riflemen in toyman’s 
attitudes — too httle vamety and 
onginality in the design. 

The prize watches, too, bloom like 

Is in their ed cases 
and the revolvers tempt one ide de- 
vote one’s hfe to due 

But the mfles, especially the breech- 
loaders, are of the rarest construc- 

tion (and. the can igo gar The 
great object now 15s get a gun 
which can be loaded at the breech 
as rapidly as you can open and shut 
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& pipe-case, and which, besides, shall 
carry its own cap (or means of igni- 
tion) in its cartridge 
et stall ashi has to be done 
before the breech-loader equals the 
muzzle-loader. At present I fear 
it does not shoot so well, and it 1s 
ugly,and has other defects, 

The hour for commencing firing 
has arrived, and this time I betake 
myself to the English butt. There 
it 18, No. 17, labelled hke a museum 
specimen, @ low, dark mound of 
earth, backed by a long, waving 
range of distant wood, dark against 
a dull grey sky. 

The target looks about as large as 
my card-case, or the bottom of a tea- 
cup; the black, square bull’s-eye 
about as big as——but there, I made 
nearly the same com m when I 
looked at the Scottish target, 7a 
after all there is no good in de- 
scribing the effects of distance and 
perspective on objccts, as every yard 
furnishes a fresh effect, and to every 
observer 1t probably presents a differ- 
ent appearance 

These are the candidates— 

Lord Bury, Civil Service. 

Capt. Heaton, 3rd Manchester. 

Mr. Smith, Victoria Rifles. 

Major Hilford, 1st Leicestershire. 

Lord Ducie. 

Ensign Halliday, Civil Service. 

Private Beasley, 1st Warwickshire. 

Serjeant Rowe, 1st Devonshire. 

The leaders wear the straight- 
forward St George’s cross, in scarlet, 
on their nght arms by way of arm- 
let. The yards of canvas that Lord 
Elcho has honoured with his name 
are duly up. Within the roped en- 
closure the ladies are seated in every 
variety of white and striped bor- 
nouse, varied with mackintosh. The 
beautiful and proud faces of the 
ladies glow with See ry the 
champions prepare, for the 
at one end 1s withdrawn as Be et 
7a Helle is waved; and the 
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goes the , 
seconds before the ‘ting’ 
target tells us it has 
marker waves his red flag along the 
d, and shows it 1s a miss—the 

ullet only struck after ricocheting. 

Now a noble lord—a farmery look- 
ing man, with a loose shootimg-coat 
carelessly belted round him, and with 
a bluff, country face—takes his turn 
on the turf seat, coolly, without fuss 
and without hurry. No losing the 
aim, hke some of our alarmed Scotch 
friends; a steady pressing hand to 
the shoulder, a soft, firm, even pres- 
sure of the first joint of the fore- 

‘Whish" the bullet 1s off 
on its errand, much quicker than 
arrow from a Tartar bow. Every 
eye turns to the marker’s mantelet. 
Hurrah! a gh red and white flag 
—cheers for England—1t 1s a bull’s- 
eye at 900 yards. No random shot, 
but the fair result of good eye, 
sound science, and steady practice. 
The rough lord rises with a ruddy 
smile, puts down his ‘sight,’ and 
quietly loads again—quickly, gently, 
and nattily. 

The third man who fires is Lord 
Bury, with his ploasant, shrewd face, 
graver than usual now, for he 1s in 
carnest, as Scotland may still ‘ forge 
ahead’ at the 1000 yards’ range, and 
the wind is still violent by fits He 
fires a good, careful shot, and out 
shps the dark-blue flag from the 
left hand side of the mantelet, low. 
It is a centre shot, low, to the left 
—and on the score mounts. Lord 
Bury comes for a moment to the 
ladies and explams the way things 
are going, and there 1s a murmur of 
ey aad through the row of beauti- 

faces at the prospect of England’s 


SUCCESS. 

With the next shot from the mile 
of that smart, clever, keen-eyed Cap- 
tain Heaton—an excellent marksman 
nearly the best present—there 1s a 
delay of several minutes, and the 
markers make no sign. 

The delay 1s so long that the 
Enghsh have to send an orderly 
down to know what 1s the matter. 
Off he dashes at a smart hand-gallop 
over the i 


lessen as he gets nearer the dark 
earth mound of a butt. 
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Presently, in his mechanical mili- 
attitude, firm as a rock, with 
his little jaunty soldier’s cap care- 
fully slanted across his forehead, he 
dashes back and reports a ricochet. 
He rems in his horse a moment 
before the row of ladies, a sort of 
shy pride on his handsome young 
face. Then he receives his order to 
fall imto the rear, and away he 
dashes. 

And every time there 1s a simular 
ricochet, or the red flag or no flag is 
visible at the mantelets, up from the 
ground springs a_ stalwart foot 
soldier, clothed in a long grey great- 
coat, with a cape, and with legs 
planted wide apart to give him more 
support, he tosses up a red flag, 
to stop the shooting, and its 
crimson wave of bunting blows rip- 
plhng in front of the fmends of 
England. 

And all this time the names of 
peers fly about in the air m a way 
that must do good to the hearts of 
those who have never before seen 
a live nobleman. ‘ Bury,’ Elcho,’ 
‘Ducie,’ are bandied about every 
minute. Presently up comes General 
Hay, the umpire, to settle a com- 
plait of the Scotch (who begin to 
get controversial as they feel them- 
selves beaten), as to whether the 
English had a nght to let thew 
marker mark the special spot where 
the bullet struck. General Hay, 
after some discussion, settles that 
the English may do as they like, as 
the match was arranged on the 
Scotchmen’s own terms, and no spe- 
cial land of marking was specified. 

The Scotch are by no means doing 
well. The champion, Ross, is getting 
few points, and Fergusson, ‘ the bril- 
hant but uncertain shot,’ as the 
sporting papers call him, who car- 
ried off the St. George’s Vase, is 
shooting worse than any one present. 
‘Perhaps owmg to the late hours 
and bad sleep obtainable in those 
romantic but wretched tents,’ whis- 
pers an acute but irate Scotchman 
Im my ear. 

To-morrow the match will end, 
with a majority for England of 166 ; 
and that in spite of Lord Bury’s 
shoulder growing tender from the 
ie pr firmg and his rifle getting 
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But the shooting in this match, 
as in that of the Public Schools, and 
the Lords and Commons, was mere 
child’s play compared with that of 
Colquhoun, of the Dragoon Guards, 
who, with a Westley Richards, and at 
500, Soo, and 1,000 yards afterwards 
made 65 points; and that still more 
wonderful of Major Halford, who, in 
shooting for the Albert Prize (for 
the 40 best shots among the ‘all 
comers”), 7 rounds at each range, at 
Soo, 900, and 1,000 yards, was on the 
target 7o times out of 21 rounds— 
an unparalleled feat No wonder 
the report of such a gun scared all 
the Swiss and French nmflemen from 
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the field, and made them pack up 
their traps and turn ther faces 
homeward 1m despair. - 

In spite of the galo of wind, it 
needs scarce a Jook round to sce 
that this meeting at Wimbledon 1s a 
sSuCCeSS. There are 1,100 com- 
petitors, when last year there weic 
only 720, the poor targets are being 
abundantly knocked about, and the 
shooting 1s truer and more even. 
The electric, semaphore, and Swiss 
targets are more numerous, and the 
organization, though still defective, 
is better, so at least a crack shot in 
the Victoria’s assured me. 

I soon get tured of the fitful finng 
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at the pool targets, and betake myself 
to the great novelty of this year’s 
meeting—‘ The Running Deer.’ The 
Americans, who can hit a dollar 
three times running at short dis- 
tances, are also very skilful shots at 
squirrels, wild turkeys, ’possums, 
coons, and deer. They ve re- 
proached us with not practising at 
moving objects, as in real warfare 
one cannot always expect one’s 
enemy to stand still while you prac- 
tise on his ‘centre,’ and while, of 
course, in sporting, a stationary shot 


is the exception rather than ‘the 
rule. But these sneerers had forgot 
that Scotland boasts a race of un- 
tiring deer-stalkers, while England 
sends cohorts of young noblemen 
and students every year to thin the 
chamois of the Alps and the rein- 
deer of Norway. 

The Running Deer is a well-exe- 
cuted and pamted model of a broad- 
antlered red deer, made of plate 
iron, and which glides on rails from 
one mantelet to another, at some 
hundred and fifty yards from the 


a J : 
qn the haunch; but if you ‘nail’ 
the bull’s-eye, which is a circle eight 
inches in diameter in the deadly 
region immediately behind the 
shoulder, you receive a portion of 
the receipts at the end of the day. 

This 1s the most broken and pret- 
tiest part of the common where the 
Running Deer 1s placed. Dim and 
blue in the distance the woods rise 
on the waving line of the horizon; 
to the left spring a rowof small white 
targets, that look like visiting-cards 
stuck in the ground, or the tall 
white tallies that gardeners use to 
indicate where they have hidden 
their seed. 

‘Rip, rap, ting, tang’ go the 
bullets, and from the hollow below 
fumes up the blue smoke from the 
rifles. and here and there groups of 
ladies seem gazing like spectators of 
some eventful battle. 

But here, straight in front of us, 
is the low, dark earth-mound that 
we have come to see, down in a 
hollow, with archmg ferns and 
thorny tufts of furze growing gaily 
between us and it. The mantelets 
are mgh up on those redoubts at 
either side; and now and then at the 
back I can see the white shirt- 
sleeves of the markers, who are as 
busy as if they were working a 
battery. 

We are too far to hear the sound 
of the iron animal as he rmgs down 
the rails and mounts the opposite 
incline; it is therefore somewhat 
the first time to see the 
deer emerge from behind the man- 
telet, with apparently the mechani- 
cal and measured gliding motion of 
a clockwork figure, steal under the 
shadow of the earth-bank, like the 
fei expel Lge the be bunter of 
‘on ua spent so many 
centuries of midnights pursuing, and 
slide up the roe into his 
safe shelter. It seems slow, but it is 
a flash of slow lightnmg, and the 
marksman has no time to reflect, 
and very little time to aim. 


of considerable nerve; if he hesi- 
tates for a single moment he is lost,’ 
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I once heard a pedantic drum-major 
say; certainly an ided, waver- 
ing man might shoot a ton of lead 
away before he hit the Running 
Deer. You must make up your 
mind what to do before the deer 
puts out his nose, and the moment 
the markers launch him off you 
must do it. The true time to fire, 
the best shots tell me, is just at 
the moment the deer disappears 
behind the mantelet; he is then 
going slowly, for he mounts the hill 
slower, a8 we might naturally ex- 
pect, than he goes down it. 

There are many of the first-rate 
Scottish mflemen here who know 
the live animal, and men who have 
already carried off the Henry prize, 
and they strike the creature nearly 
every time, but not often mn the bull’s- 
eye. Next year this running target 
will work smoother, this year the 
markers have been once slghtly 
wounded by splashes from the 
bullets, and have often exposed 
themselves too much in their eager- 
ness to launch the deer with due 
force. 

And now as the firing slackens, 
and men drop off for early trams 
and late dinners, the talk at the 
Running Deer firing-stand turns on 
the fine shooting of the week—on 
brave Mr Pixley, who, by a last 
bull’s-eye, when no other shot would 
have been sufficient, swooped off his 
250/1.; of a Mr. Lacey, of the 12th 
Foot, who madé ten bull’s-eyes run- 
mng at 500 yards; and of General 
Hay, who with five random weapons, 
made, in twenty-three successive 
shots at 800 yards, 54 pomts—mere 
hits not being enumerated. 

The group discussing the ques- 
tion 1s a characteristic one: the 
chief speaker is an officer of the line 
in his blue tunic and dull red sash. 
He is sittimg under the finttering 
shadow of the red danger-flag, with 
one knee up, and his hands clasped 
across 1{: his auditors are grey- 
coated or green-coated rifle volun- 
teers of various ranks, some rubbing 
the powder-bloom and the black, 
Pere geerenter tl ria rppe et 

; others g or 
their sighting. 

The gay ensign is lamenting the 
utter want of sporting feeling in the 
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120th Inght Marmes ‘If you'll 
beheve me,’ says he to a sympa- 

volunteer tired of shooting, 
‘if you'll believe me, sir, 1t 18 some- 
times difficult to get up a game of 
wh.st at our mess, they don’t dog- 
fight, they don’t rat, they don’t 
drive, they don’t cricket, they don’t 
do anything—a lot of old fellows, 
you see, past work, nothing fast, 
sir, nothmg rattling m them, ugh" 
and here the ensign groaned m the 
bitterness of his heart 
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But even to mfle-shooting and the 
thoughtful conversation of ensigns 
there must be an end,so I take a 
last look, with the rough wind m 
my teeth, at the long earth-mounds, 
the target-hke visiting-cards, the 
rheumatic bell-tents, and hurry off 
to the station 

In a minute or two the bell rings, 
the train shdes up with its many 
wheels, and I am borne off by the 
snorting, fiery monster, far out of 
1ange of the Rifle Volunteers 


ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 


HERE are stones for books and 
stories for pictures = Storics 
that are charming 1m the hands of a 
capable racont us may, m fact be 
anvthing but charming when told on 
cant 1s mm perenniu colouis, though 
by the most capable painter 
Of ths we have an llustration 
beforeus We have all enjovcd the 
stor} as told by Le Sagc—rathe as 
told by that most lght-hcearted of 
demons, Asmodecus and repeated in 
ainest manna by the author of ‘ Le 
Diable Boiteus ’—ot the misadven- 
tures of that foolish Patricio citizen 
of Madnd, who, ‘leaving his beiu- 
tful and modest 5 oung wife at home,’ 
wandered one fing summer moinng 
to the Piazo to look at the prcpara- 
tions for the bull-hghts which were 
to take plucc that day 
As yet, silly fellow, he 1s only 
gazing wistfully at the gallenes and 
the company alieady begmuning to 
assemble, and thmking how he 
would lke to take part m the fes- 
tival, did the state of his finances 
permit But then stcp down from 
one of the scafiolds a couple of 
lovely, well-dressed joung damsels, 
one of whom im descending shows 
by accident ‘a neatly-turned ankle, 
with a pink silk stocking and silver 
garter,’ and instantly ‘ his heart 1s all 
in a flame’ Evidently the ladies 
are at a loss, and our citizen of 
courbe« proffers his services They 
are becommely coy, but at length 
confess that they left home so early 
m order to secure good places that 
VOL It —NO VIII 


thc; did not stay for breakfast, and 
now thcy sare seeking for a house 
where young ladies without their 
biothcr may with propricty take a 
hght moining meal Peihaps he 
eould ducct them to such a house? 
Poor Patricio 1s of course only too 
hippy to conduct them He finds 
a neat suburban hostel Mine host 
luckily hos ‘the reomaims of a great 
cntertainmcnt madc only ycsterday ” 
And whilst the fair ones cat (or 
whilst his back 1s turned, conceal m 
a linen pocket which one of them 
has under her petticoat) not only a 
brace of young partridges and two 
cold chichens, with a proportionate 
quantity of wine, but find they fur- 
ther necd three more pigeons and a 
good slice of Lstremaduia ham, 
with a dessert of fruits proper to the 
season, our foolish citizen amuses 
lumself with contemplating the 
beruty of ms Luisitas He 1s a 
little dismayed at the bill, which 
amounts to fifty reals, for he has but 
thirty roils m his pocket, and to 
make up the difference he can think 
of no other means than that of 
pledging Ins rosary, garnished with 
silver coms But he soon ralhes, 
duly deposits his beads in the hands. 
of the landlord, and, bemg graciously 
permitted to escort zAhis charmer, ob- 
tains on credit from an acquaintance 
of his somne excellent seats for the 
show, borrows from another friend 
a doubloon, that he may obtain ices, 
dried sweetmeats, and other after- 
noon delicacies, and, when the fes- 
8 
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teval is over, like a gallant cavalier 
sees the ladies to the door of thar 


itted to enter, 
1s a choleric 
young gentleman, and might take 
offence, till a signal 1s given from 
the window; and then, in fine, sits 
on a stone hard by, cooling his heels, 
hour after hour, tall the bells chime 
midnight, and he finds that the 
doorway of the house 1s mercly the 
doorway of an alley which Icads to 
another street, and that, in short, he 
has becn unposed upon And so he 
has nothing for 1t but to sneak home 
to his dcar Mrs P., who has a some- 
what sharp tongue, and who 1s ad- 
munistermg a Caudlean discourse as 
Asmodeus so conveniently raises the 
roof of the chamber for Don Cleo- 
fas’s delectation. 

Now nothing can be more amusing 
than the story as Le Sage relates it, 
but though Mr Egg has seized the 
only conceivable moment fairly pre- 
sentable upon canvas (unless it be 
that of the poor dupe cooling his 
heels outside the house he takes to 
be Luisita’s), and has done his part 
as well, perhaps, as any living 
painter could have done it, his very 
success only makes us feel the more 
that the subject is not one—with all 
its associations—for a drawing-room 
picture. 

But having madc his sclection, the 

ainter has treated the subject mn ns 
vain taest manner. The picture has 
the quiet, but cheorful sunny colour 
you look for in a picture of this sort 
The lover is deliberatively soft—so 
won over by the pretty face and 
pink silk stocking, that he 1s only 
momentarily taken aback at the un- 

total at the bottom of the 
bill. Mine host is a genume Spanish 
landlord of the established type 
And the young ladies are—if the 
truth must be told—almost pretty 
and modest-looking enough to have 
deceived a wiser man than Don 
Patricio, the suspicious display of 
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the pink stocking notwithstand- 


mend this consideration reconciles 
us to our artist, with whom—though 
perhaps we ought not to say so— 
we were hardly disposed to agree as 
to the selection he made on this 
occasion from his note-book. ‘Cer- 
tamly, we were nchned to expostu- 
late, ‘you have given us a couple 
of very pretty faces, and they are 
taken from what 1s undoubtedly a 
choice little picture m its way. But 
are they “la créme de la créme” 
even of Mr Egg’s fair faces? Have 
you forgotten that most hkeable 
lady, Bianca, m his version of the 
“ Taming of the Shrew?” Or if, as 
a set-off to the worthier counte- 
mances you have given us before, 
you wished for a frail beauty from 
one of Mr. Egg’s canvases, why not 
choose “Pretty Nelly,’ whom old 
Pepys, for all ms wife’s grim looks 
aud his own pious resolutions, found 
it impossible to keep from lussing ?’ 

But wo perceive now that the 
mistake hes with us—and with the 
pamtcr. He has chosen a maladrott 
theme, and he has not made his fair 
ones correspond to their true cha- 
racter Look well at these pretty 
bruncttes, and say whether they 
could possibly have swallowed that 
inordmate quantity of partridges 
and pigeons and Estremadura ham, 
with bread, wine, and fruits, all at 
one sitting, and then have been 
ready for ices, and dricd fruits, and 
chocolate, and lemonade, almost di- 
rectly afterwards? Or that Jacmtha 
—the damsel on the left, with that 
quaint head-ornament—could pos- 
sibly have stuffed away a brace of 
partridges and a couple of pigeons 
im a lnen pocket she kept under her 
petticoat for the purpose of pulfer ? 
Or that ti1s Lusita could have been 
capable of showing a pink silk stock- 
ing and silver garter mn order to lead 
a foolish Madrid crazen such a 
dance ? 


ODDITIES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


FIER all the great achieve- 
ments at the World’s Fair 
have beer duly chronicled; after a 
Season-ticket holder, for instance, 
has formed a judgment durmng his 
numerous visits concerning those 
products whereon the welfare and 
comfort of nations mamly depend, 
and has (an duty bound) abused tho 
Commissioners for thei short- 
comings—there will still be left a 
bundle of oddities, odds and ends, 
curiosities, queer things, ‘notions,’ 
worthy of a httle attention. ‘Let us 
open the bundle. 

Among matters of food and bevo- 
rage, 1t 1s droll to thmk of those 
German sausages in the Zollvereim, 
which stand, like the celebrated four- 
and-twenty fiddlers, ‘all of a row,’ 
each in a tin case, and cach case 
soldered up We can neither s#co 
nor taste, and the sausage may be 
anything but sausage, for aught we 

ow. Nevertheless, we are bound 
to suppose that the Jury on Class If 
tasted the contents of one or more 
of the cases, and possibly Honour- 
able Mention, 1f not a higher testi- 
momal, rewards the skill of the 
sausage-imaker The casks of salted 
mess-becf froin Austraha, too, the 
unfavoured can know Ittle about 
the meat, but it is tantalbzing to 
be told that such beef can be sold at 
twopence per ib, and yet not be able 
to taste 1t Seriously, however, this 
is @ very important item for whalers 
and shippers m the Southern Ocean. 
The odd-looking, dark, leathery strips 
of dmed beef from Monte Video, and 
the hghter colomed, but equally 
leathery strips of hung beef, are 
anything but tempting to our eyes: 
they constitute, however, a nutritious 
and highly important kind of food 
among many South American nations. 
Cases of preserved meat, fish, vege- 
table, and fruit are plentifal enough; 
but mm reference to we are m 
the same predicament as to the Ger- 
man sausages. In the far-famed 
and well-abused food trophy, how- 
ever, there is some preserved fresh 
meat which can be seen through a 
glass vessel; very eatable it looks; 


and it is well worth knowing that 
such a mode of p meat, by 
exclusion of air, 18 practicable. Ship 
biscuits and fancy biscuits being 
regarded as nothing ‘ odd,’ we must 
yet just mention the patent rye-bran. 
cakes from Denmark, an English 
verdict concerning them would cer- 
tainly be that they are rough-and- 
tough; nevertheless the ‘ hardy 
Norsemen’ have fed on such cakes 
from the days of the sea-kings. 
Maccaroni-eaters, of whom there are 
few 10 England, have hitherto had 
but little conception of the nume- 
rous fanciful forms mto which fine 
wheaten paste 13 made by the Nea- 
politans , a hittle ferreting m the 
italian department would ilustrate 
this matter curiously. We must say 
a good word for the Prussian gnd- 
irons—tinned, clean, cheap, and 
handy—with gutters and a well to 
pieserve the gravy from our chop 
or steak. And we would say a good 
word also for the exhibitor who 
leaves open a store of snuff pro bono 
publicos but we cannot praise the 
Frenchman whom we once saw fill- 
ung lus box therefiom, instead of 
being content with a pinch. Thou- 
sands of Englsh persons have never, 
until 1862, seen ice made m a hot 
room on a hot day M Siebe, M. 
Carré, and other exhibitors not only 
show the ice, but make 1t before our 
eyes, and beautiful blocks and cylin- 
ders they certamly are which are 
produced m this way. If, mstead 
of icing our beverages, we wish 
simply to filter the water which 1s 
the basis of all of them, there are 
Lorenz’s singular hollow balls of 
charcoal, which, plunged into a pail 
of unfiltered water, will fish if out 
as a pure, pellucid stream—ay! at 
the rate of twenty gallons per hour 
with a three shilling charcoal ball, 
as Herr Lorenz asserts. A worthy 
Frenchman, M: Penant, must cer- 
tainly have music in his soul. He 
has invented a musical coffee- 

You put your coffee into one of 
a vessel, and cold water into another; 
you light a spirit-lamp; and in the 
act of adjusting the apparatus you 
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on the quality, for a very sufficient 
reason. Spain makes the matter 
still worse, for she surrounds a bottle 
of unattainable wine with half a 
dozen wine-glasses, thus ‘ adding 
insult to injury.’ Allsopp’s cask of 
ale, too, may be —or the cask 
may be empty, for aught that can be 


seen. 
In personal adornments and knick- 
knacks there are not wanting oddities 
enough at the Exhibition. Witness 
that fair lady’s scalp. Society 1s not 
supposed to know whether ladies are 
ever bald-headed ; but the hair may 
unquestionably become thinner, and 
also hghtened in colour; and then 
there is a temptation to adopt an 
artificial covermg. A worthy per- 
ruquier, wishing to show that he 
can make ladies’ scalps of any de- 
sired degree of thinness, has con- 
trived a clockwork apparatus for 
slowly moving up and down the 
scalp on an artificial head. Strange, 
certainly, and suggesting the idea 
of an uncomfortable American Indian 
practice. Another perruquier shows 
@ specimen of woman’s hair s1x feet 
two inches m length, said to have 
once been naturally belonging to an 
English lady, and to be the longest 
specimen known. The lady, 1t 1s 
certain, must have cvevoted much 
time to the feminime duty of ‘domg’ 
her hair. From hair to brushes 1s 
an easy transition, and affords us an 
opportunity to admire the worthy 
Russian with the unpronounceable 
roduced a temple 
of brushes, which the Royal Com- 
missioners (in ce with their 
taste elsewhere) should have con- 
verted ee as phy.’ Pega per 
personal adornments in the form o 
jewellery, we will take note here 
only of those wonderful artificial 
pearis which, whether they are ‘ odd’ 
or not, are certainly instructive 


name, who has 
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enough as examples of manipule- 
tion. There they are in the French 
Court, two rows of real pearls worth 
x,10ol., and two of mock pearls 
worth 47.: so much alike that none 
but judges can detect the differ- 
ence. It is worth a ten minutes’ 
stay near that glass case to listen 
to the criticisms of the lady visitors 
on this important matter; and a 
neighbouring case is worthy of no- 
tice on account of the way in which 
the materials for making artificial 
Is are shown—the lum of 
glass, the glass blown into , 
the beads misshapen in the manner 
of pearls, and the pearly liquid made 
from the scales of the bleak fish. 

In clothing and its materials there 
are oddities mm good store, for those 
who have time and tience for 
searching them out. or instance, 
there is the waterproof suit in the 
Austrian de ent, overcoat, over- 
alis, and cap—all for nme shilhngs: 
thoroughly eclipsing all the adver- 
tismg talors in England. There 
are Dr. Roth’s stockings, made lke 
gloves, with the toes se ted. 
There is the same physician’s con- 
trivance by which, as he asserts, 
ladies could dispense altogether with 
stays, and substitute a philosophical 
bodice. ‘There 1s the Swiss ‘ jupon-~ 
&-ressort : s’aggrandissant & volonté ;’ 
in which there appears to be a cun- 
ning device for lessening the ampli- 
tude of ladies’ skirts at pleasure—an 
achevement deserving no end of 
Pnze Medals There are the pro- 
cesses Of sewing, hemming, stitch- 
ing, and so forth, performed by the 
aid of dozens of sewing-machines— 
pretty enough when worked by 
feminine hands, but not pleasing 
when presided over by bearded and 
moustached men, who ought to have 
something better to do than dandling 
hittle bits of collars, fmils, and edg- 
ings. There are the showy but 
misconceived ribbons, in which por- 
traits of emperors and empresses, 
queens and princes, are woven at 
the cost of infinite time and trouble ; 
and the Coventry ribbon, in which 
the legend of Lady Godiva is woven 
in actual letters, demonstrating what 
the Jacquard loom can achieve, but 
inducing a wish that the same 
amount of ingenuity had been better 
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apphed. There 1s the Dunfermlime 
table-cover, with woven ts of 
all the Crimean heroes—heroes who 
have certamly no reason to be flat- 
tered at the physiognomies here 
given to them ‘There 1s that pa- 
tient lady’s count e, with the 
rich crochet device formed of three 
mullhon stitches, consuming five miles 
of cotton thread, and which has re- 
quired twelve hours’ labour per day 
for three months There 1s the 
crochet chess-board, very clever, pro- 
bably, but likely soon to become 
dirty 1f applied to actual use There 
are the woven fabrics produced by 
electniaty—if M Bonelli can be in- 
duced to set his wonderfully mge- 
nious electric Jacquard apparatus in 
motion There 1s the poor mvahd 
Empress of Austria’s girdle or sash, 
mm the Ionian department, so few 
anches in length that one marvels 
how any human frame could be 
maintained with the waist so pmched 
in, and mducing one to speculate 
whether the health of the lustrious 
lady has been ruined _ thereby 

There is that sensible stocking in 
the Zollvereim, with the foot sticking 
up, showing how the whole 1s pro- 
duced by weaving, without any 
seaming up the calf, and there are 
those circular hosiery fiames, actu- 
ally at work in the Western Annexe, 
with the singularly mgenious me- 
chanism for weaving not only seam- 
jess stockings, but seamless petti- 
coats There are the pretty palmetto 
hats and bonnets from Bermuda, so 
pleasing in tmt, and so light and 
graceful im the texture of the mate- 
rial There are the Paaama hats m 
the Spanish Colomal department— 
hats which seldom come over to 
England, so great 1s the demand for 
them, on account of their cool, shady 
qualities, m the regions of Central 
America There are the curious 
cork hats from France—not mere 
cork foundations, as m some of our 
‘zephyr’ hats, but bond fide cork 
throughout, band, rosette, and all, 
including hats of that funny shape 
which has so excited the wonder- 
ment of London boys dumng the 
recent visits of Frenchmen to Eng- 
land. There are the boots which a 
French exhibitor puts together by 
means of brass screws or pins, 
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through the aid of a very mgenious 
machme—clever and curious; for m 
one mstant the brass 1s m the form 
of wire, and in another 1¢ 18 a screw 
firmly holding together the leathers 
of the boot. If 1t be a good thmg 
that lmens and cambrics, mushns 
and laces, be neat, smooth, and 
glossy, then surely the Frenchman’s 
‘fer Janus,’ or double-faced smooth- 
ing-1ron, 18 worthy of :mmortalty 
The imventor grows quite senti- 
mental m descmbimg its qualities 
He says that he has been ‘inspired’ 
with the idea of this ‘nouveau sys- 
tem’ of smoothing-1rons ‘ by a know- 
ledge of the embarrassments which 
ladies so continually experience while 
travelling, when they wish to obtam 
a hot iron to give a hght touch toa 
dress, handkerchief, or piece of lace ,’ 
and he mourns over the scorchings 
and soilngs which, even if obtainable, 
such an iron 1s hkely to produce 
Hence his invention There is a 
httle spimt-lamp with a wick, and a 
tube which conveys the heated air 
to the mtenor of a double-faced 1ron , 
both faces can be heated 1n equal or 
unequal degree, and the lady can 
give a ‘coup de fer’ to her millinery 
with either or both of them at plea- 
sure And the box-iron bemg hol- 
low, an Italian iron (‘ fer a tuyauter”) 
can be popped into it, and heated 
at the same time We aie told that 
a pennyworth of spirit will last two 
hours, that the 1ron and a spimt- 
bottle can be ked in a small box 
for travellmg, and that the genuine 
article 1s to be known by the device 
of two classical torches, a star, and 
the words ‘ Economie, propreté, sa-~ 
lubrite, promptitude ’ 

There are furniture odd:ties, as 
well as oddities m clothmg and its 
accessories. "Witness that cunnmg’ 
multum wu parvo from Dubhn, the 
room-fuall of furniture packed or 
packable m a box It1s not quite 
so wonderful as the magic cabmet 
displayed by a foreigner at the Poly- 
technic Instatution a year or two 
ago, but 1t 18 very clever for ail that. 
There are a1x chairs and @ couch, all 
with blue stuffed seats, bucks, and 
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maker from Holland seems to have 
been ‘inspired’ with the same kind of 
: as his brother tradesman 
Dublin, at about the same tame; 

for he has sent no fewer than twelve 
chairs, all packed in a space of eght 
square feet, the box being narrower 
and than the onc just noted. 
There is that circular table, too, ex- 
pandible to nearly double its former 
area, without losing its circular 
shape, by an ingenious application 
of screws and levers. Surely win- 
dow-blinds never bcfore met our 
oyes so cheap as those from Hamburg 
—~gubstitutes for Venetian blinds at 
twopence-halfpenny per square foot 
~—made of litle bits of wood and 
string, humble enough im every way, 
but neat and tidy. And those small 
tables, chess-boards, dish-stands, 
kettle-holders, and musccllaneous 
articles made in Stuttgard from 
polished mlaid veneer no English 
manufacturer would dream of makmng 
such things at such low prices. The 
* plano gerade a7 § the tiny table- 
piano with strips of glass mstead of 
strings, used for teaching children 
the rudiments of music, 1s really a 
very useful and creditable oddity. 
Perhaps some day we shall have in 
our mansions electric bell-handles, 
such as those exhibited in the French 
department, where we are directed 
to press the finger on knobs m- 
scribed with the names ‘ Pierre,’ 
‘Lous,’ ‘Jean.’ ‘Charles,’ ‘ Paul,’ 
intended to summon those faithful 
domestics to our presence. If we 
want shilling clocks, here they are, 
in the North Gallery, each comprismg 
a colamn of mercury, which slides 
down a glass tube in a certam num- 
ber of hours, and having graduated 
scales at the sides. The mercury, 
it is true, becomes sluggish after a 
time, making the clock slow; but 1t 
is, nevertheless, a very curious shil- 
ling’s worth. There 1s that wonder- 
fal lock, not beautiful to look at, 
bat out the old principle of 
the puzzile-lock to an embarrassing 
,» With its seven concentric 

rings of letters, and its two hundred 
orget cipher 

with which he fastened the tock, 
how world he unfasten 1? ‘ that is 
the question.” We are not many of 
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us so extravagant as that sad fellow 
the late Sultan of Turkey, Abdal 
Medjid, or we might order from 
Mr. Defmes such a glass curtam as 
is exhibited in the South Court, 
formed of fifteen hundred silvered 
prisms, and giving a bnilhant refiec- 
tion when hghts are placed in front 
of 1t; or such naughty extravagancies 
as the jewelled stereoscope and the 
jewelled murror. 

Those who travel enough to know 
that Hansoms aro ‘ hat-crushers, 
finger-smashers, coat-soilers, and 
mud-splashers,’ and that the sup- 
plementary ommnibuses brought to 
hght durmg the Exhibition are cha- 
ractenized by ‘leaky roofs, musty 
seats, battered mbs, and cushions 
stuffed with mouldy hay,’ will be 
glad to welcome many smart ve- 
hicles at Brompton , some of which 
have the mark of oddity belongmg 
to them Such, for imstance, 1s the 
‘reversible waggonette,’ which, by 
a few magic adjustments, becomes 
convertible into an open family car- 
nage, a close carriage, a mail phaeton, 
2 dog-cart phaeton, and a break or 
luggage-cart. Another possesses a 
name which leads us to hope that 
the inventor understands Greek, it 
1s the ‘ dioropha,’ of which the entire 
upper half may be slung on or 
off while in the coach-house, thus 
making 16 either a close or an open 
carriage. There is that French 
omnibus, too, with the tell-tale appa- 
ratus for recording the number of 
persons who gom and out We have 
tried such things before in England, 
but somehow the apparatus was 
always found to be out of order, 
from causes of which the conductors 
and drivers slily professed themselves 
to be quite ignorant. ‘Travellers by 
railway will have reagon to be struck 
‘with the oddity of Mr. Ramsbottom’s 
apparatus, by which a locomotive 
may suck up the water to feed its 
boiler out of a trough a quarter of a 
mile long, while gomg at a rate of 
thirty miles an hour; and with the 
apparatus whereby a tram may carry 
its gas-works with 1t for hghti 
the carnages; and with the beauti 
httle model of a locomotive, having 
a golden steam-dome and silver 
boiler-tubes, really 
by the heat of a tiny spirit-lamp, 
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and the whole weighmg somewhere 
about an ounce The lovers of 
nautical constructions may be called 
upon to admue the httle model of 
the ‘ Lwyalus,’ which certamly 1olls 
upon its cloch-wo1rk sea very prettaly , 
and Mr Bu..in’s wager-boat, which 
we may take in pieces and almost 
put into our coat pockets, and M1 
‘Thompsons machmery for boat- 
building, by which a bowt may be 
tuincd out of hand all complete m 
five hous 

It we ramble thiough the Exhlibi- 
tion m the way that thousands do, 
taking cveiythme just as it comcs 
and adherme to no particular plan 
as to classes o1 count1ics, We may 
perchance, stumble over odditics 
somcuwvhat im the following way 
Thao is a Shefheld hinfe with 
sevcnty-five lighly-polished little 
blades, the whole affair compact 
enough to go into athimble New 
1t=318 a 23701 lade cnough to shivu 
Dionysius and several othe: ty2 ints 
all at onc., and a pur of scs- 
sors that would almost cut a shect 
of iron mto 1mbbons Spam shows 
us a Toledo swoid bent double, to 
test the tempen of the stcel At one 
place are water-pipes mace of papci, 
actual paper, so well bitumunized as 
to be both strong and wate1 proof 
At another are the philosophical 
safety lucifers, tipped with a compo- 
sition that will only ignite when 
rubbed upon that particular sand- 
paper with which those particular 
boxes are covered ‘Then, in what is 
called the Process Court, we may see 
what not one in ten thousand of us 
has ever seen before—men making 
veritable tobacco-pipes and black- 
lead pencils, and there is an in- 
genious person here who makes 
paper bags, pasting and all, at the 
tate of about a dozen m a minute, 
by means of a machine something 
lhke those for making envelopes 
Brass wire attracts our notice 
by its fineness, eight mules of 1t only 
weighing one pound Here are M 
Senk’s fountain-pens, apparently 
very useful little affairs, but the 
oddity hes mn his Enghsh instructions 
for use ‘ If you lke to make a fine, 
middling, or big writing, lean the 
suckers so hardly that 4 wants.’ 
There 1s the electmc target, which 
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sends back word to the shooter ex- 
actly where 1t has been hit, as 2f 1% 
were a sentient bemg conscious of 
pam and myury There 1s Holmes’s 
electric hght, which involves deeper 
plulosophy than most gazers are 
aware of, for 1t converts heat mto 
power, power into magnetism, and 
mignotism into hght There 1s the 
diamond -grindmg apparatus, by 
which M Auezhaan, under the aus- 
piccs of Messrs Hunt and Roskell, 
shows how precious gems are shaped 
by rather dirty-lookang appaiatus 
Lhee are the sheets of paper made 
from old birege and mc1ino dresses, 
the wool bemg charred out by means 
of bupcr-heated steam, and the cotton 
wothkcd up to a pulp There 1s the 
puchment made trom papel, so 
touch and durable that we can 
haidly 1ccognize 1t as paper at all 
There ace Ma Benson’s curious an- 
cicnt watches, one having a case cut 
fiom a sohd Brazihan pebble, another 
cut from an agate, and another that 
shows the month, the day of the 
month, th. day of the week, the 
moon’s age, the hour, the minute, 
and the second There 1s an album 
fiom Austiia weighing six hundred 
pounds, and sceomme, as if 1t would 
almost require a steam-engine to 
open 1t Thore 1s & mass of alum 
as large as Lig Ben, but not so sadly 
crackcd There are some hollow 
candles, which admit the air mede 
as well as out, to feed the flame—a 
very sensible arrangement There 
is that lively frog which was found 
deep down 1n a bed of Butterley coal, 
and which has had a httle house cut 
for itself m the very block of coal in 
which it was found There 1s that 
jar of water which has had a per- 
ceptible tint grven to 1t by one single 
drop of aniline, the source of the 
lovely magenta colour Curious and 
inte1esting, and ought to be valuable, 
1s the type-composing machine, by 
wluch a person playing on a sort of 
dumb piano arranges the types for 
printing, to the tune of forty thou- 
sand types perday Theres a chest 
of india-rubber, four feet square, so 
thin as to be diaphonous; and there 
18 & Vulcamzed mudia-rubber statne, 
as large as hfe, m the Zoliverem, 
‘wasting for tame to show whether 
18 durable or not. 
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MUSICAL MEMORIES: OPERA QUEENS.* 
Pant I. 


N one of the fairest midsummer 
eves that ever fell from the 
skies—~-a, Phaeton with all his splen- 
dour, but without his fire—we found 
ourselves in a picturesque cemetery 
m Belgium—a muniature Pére la 
Chaise We reached it by a plea- 
sant walk along a pleasant suburb 
shaded by alleys ot the finest hme 
trees, bees filling the air with their 
song in the earlier part of our pro- 
gress, and the neighbouring strip of 
water baptizing it with freshness 
Solhtude added its charms to the 
tranquil bcauty of the scene, for, be 
1t noted, 1t was not on Sunday that we 
made acquamtance with the village 
of Lacken, nor patrolled the length 
of the too highly-lauded Alice Verte, 
when crowds of pleasure - seekers 
would have marred the beauty of 
the scene, and turned a solemnizing 
and spiritual communion with nature 
and nature’s God mto a very vulgar 
festival Had we adopted the week ly 
hohday for ou pedestrian tiip, we 
should have been in the case of 
Ariosto’s angel Michael, who entered 
the church doors in search of sacred 
silence, and encountered the brawl 
of the discordant multitude, but we, 
though we should have had the 
multitude, would have escaped the 
discord, for nothing can be more 
decorous than a Belgian promenade 
We were alone, but alone only m 
the sense of him who described him- 
self as never less alone than when 


nobled by being a tribute of homage 
to de genius We had ex- 
hausted the fine churches and carved 
pulpits of Belgium—1ts town halls, 
squares, fountains, and boulevards, 
had made ourselves as as & 
pista ie might with its people and 
ms, admirmyg its re-nascent hte- 
ora and revellmg in its 
of old books Nowhere are these 
lest so abundant, so attractive, and 
os) Berea A Ham might fill hs 
* Tlurty Years’? Mumcal Recollections,’ 
by Henry Chorley. In two volumes, 
Londen . Hurst and 1862. 


Repertorium with /2ftceners out of 
Bruges and Brussels alone Beng 
many-sided, therefore, 1n our culture 
and tastes, and ready to sip enjoy- 
ment out of every spring that offered, 
a saunter to Lacken, and a regret 
over Malbran’s tomb, were meant 
to furnish the recreation for the 
hours of, at least, one evenmg It 
was the only tribute we could pay 
to the memory of that 11]-fated child 
of song, but 1t was rendered with 
all our heart—the unspoken pane- 
gyric upon her fascmations laid in 
suent admiration on her tomb 
The lustiness of the green hfe of 

July seemed hushed into preterna- 
tural stillness m the presence of that 
place of tombs, and as we traversed 
its gravelled walks, and gazed upon 
its various sepulchres of various 
taste, but all eloquent of the worth 
of the dead and the regret of sui- 
vivors—as we contrasted the palace 
on the one hand and the mausoleun. 
on the other, a most 1mpressive ho- 
miuly on the vanity of earth—the very 
giasshoppers were still, and we could 
hear the beating of our own subdued 
heart Certaimly, our views of the 
place and the matter were sufficiently 
grave at that sweet summer visit, 
without bemg melancholic or sad, 
for we thought more of the reputa- 
tion of the living singer than of her 
plemature decease, and, besides, the 
scene around presented a certaim 
English rural aspect that was un- 
deniably soothmg, and made one 
feel, mm a sense, at home Gray’s 
‘ Elegy ? might have been com 
there, as the tone of feelng that 
exquisite poem breathes was quite 
in harmony with the featares of 
Lacken churchyaid — peaceful, re- 
fared, regretful, and hopeful, as be- 
came the repose of the dead The 
fragrance of new-made hay, and our 
common Enghsh wild flowers, rose 
around us with an Enghsh homeli- 
ness, nothmg but an occasional cru- 
cifix or Madonna reminding us pie 
we were on a foreign soil 

ht have said of 1t what holley 

of the Protestant bunal-ground 
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ess of 
the saying forbids its adoption: ‘It 
might make one in love with death 
to think that one should be buried 
in so sweet a piace.’ All the man- 
hood, surely, must have been sucked 
out of the pen that could address a 
hstening pubhe so silly as_ this, 
and forget its loudly-trumpeted mus- 
sion to teach all nations, m the 
puling sentimentahty of a boardimg- 
school miss. In Lacken burial- 
ground we had no thought how 
sweet 1t might be to he there in 
death- our thoughts were of quite 
another order; but we did think 
that we could contemplate, while 
within its bounds, the final home of 
all the hving with a Christian equa- 
nimity, undisturbed by the outer 
world, and that the still companion- 
ship of the dead was a more 1m- 
pressive illustration of ‘ sohtude’ 
than all Zimimermann’s forgotten 
book. We had no reason on any 
ground to regret our visit to that 
pretty spot, as our reflections were 
not irksome to ourselves, and we 
reaped all the satistaction we ex- 
pected from treading reverently on 
the ashes of the extinguished singer. 
Wrongly named Felicia de Beriot! 
yours was an unhappy lot—early 
féted, early wedded (ungenially), 
and early called away. 

Pubhe feeling was rarely so ex- 
cited by any incident of operatic hfe 
as by the sudden death of one of its 
favourites during the gaiety of a 
festival, and amid a round of artistic 
engagements. It wrapped the me- 
mory of Mahbran im a shroud of 
melancholy interest, and probably 
enhanced the general appreciation of 
her merits as a singer. 

In that capacity neither her gifts 
nor her graces were of the highest 
order. Yet was thers the highest 
cultivation to extend the by no 
means narrow limits of her mezzo- 
soprano endowments, and the utmost 
abandon of passion m performance, 
which carried away both herself and 
her audience into a region far beyond 
the reach of cmticism. Her per- 
formance was not showy, nor was 
Ae pera to be showy, Lar - was 

of feeling—extravagant feeling, 
it might be said or gee 
perfectly genuine all while, al- 


at Rome, but that the sorryn 
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though one could have sometimes 
wished a closer proportzon observed 
between the enacted and their 
demand for emphasis. She was a 
flash of vocal hghtning—a musical 
intermittent torrent— very sweet, 
very fascmating, and very sur- 


prising. 

Mr.Chorley, in his interesting ‘ Mu- 
sical Recollections,’ does Madame Ma~ 
hbran full justice; but, as a scientific 
musician and connoisseur, he1s by no 
means blind to her faults as an 
artist. His work, now lyimg before 
us, 18 written with great candour, 
although with a pervading kindness, 
and will help to direct the judgment 
of posterity respecting our musical 
composers and performers. In some 
sort 1t antedates the verdict, for 
although it only embraces thirty 
years, thirty years is a long penod 
in the career of the sons and daugh- 
ters of song; and many who de- 
hghted ther public at the com- 
mencement of that period, have 
either wholly passed away, like 
Malbran, mto the Land of Silence, 
or have been lost to theatrical hfe 
amid the shades of retirement, like 
Rossini and a host of singers. : 
Chorley’s work 1s, as might be ex- 
pected, chronological in its arrange- 
ment, but our notices will be personal 
rather than chronological. And as 
the place of honour is due to the 
ladies, we shall proceed to cull a 
few anecdotes from his copious de- 
tails, directing those whom our ap- 
petazing whet may stimulate to seek 
a bonne bouche at the full board of 
the genious author. 

Maria Malhbran, née Garcia, was 
born in Paris in 1808, but brought 
up mostly in England. She was 
married to Mahbran, in America, m 
1826, and dated her great popularity 
in England from her appearance in 
London in 1829. She died in 1836, 
at a musical festival at Manchester, 
having comprised her whole public 
life in a too bnef space of ten years. 
By marvellous industry and assi- 
duous practice under her father, her 
voice extended its range over some 
half octave or so beyond its natural 
notes, with a little detriment even 
in her case, though with less than 
what Alboni has suffered, and almost 
every other singer. The effort 
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usually spoils what is really good, 
and never attains complete mastery 
over the object grasped at. The 
in is doubtful, the Bags certain-—— 
game, were it only recogmzed, 
being in all cases a losmg one. But 
Malhbran was an accomplished mu-~ 
Sician and woman of real genius, so 
that she moulded music to her will, 
and overcame or concealed, with an 
execution and a vcrve almost beyond 
art, the defects or difficulties which 
would have defeated others Her 
gta appearance and taste in 
woie natural and simple, and 
contributed to her charm. Mr Chor- 
ley writes on this head — 


‘She may not have been beautiful, but 
she was better than beautiful—insomuch as 
a speaking Spanish human countenance by 
Muullo 1s ten times more fascinating than 
many a faultiess angel-face such 1 Guido 
could paint, There was health of tint, with 
but a shght touch of the yellow 1ose, in 
hei complexion ; great mobility of expres- 
sion 1n her features ; an honest direct biight- 
ness of eye; a refinement in the form of her 
head, and 1n the set of 1t on hei shoulders, 
moire obvious in 1830 than it could be in 
1860, when the desne of female beauty 
seems to be to obhte:ate that which so 
thoroughly expiesses grace, high bieeding, 
and chaiacte:, the turn of the head But 
Malibran had her own tastes and fashions 
mm diess. She knew whit suited her features, 
At atime when public singers mdulged m 
crowning themselves with heatses of feathas 
and gigantic hats (the size of which to-day 
seems so absurd in some cazicatuies by 
Chalon), I 1emember to have seen he 
braided hair circled by a fine Venet. 2 
chain; with one smal] com seiving foi 
clasp, above her forehead, and attiacting 
every eye by the thorough fitness of the 
ornament to its wearer. Perhaps the chain 
indicated the character of a woman—1if not 
in her art, in her hte at least—thoroughly, 
fearlessiy, original,’ 


Her greatest character was her 

, and her finest part of 

the representation the third act of 
‘ Otello” Her charactenstic style 
was exuberant, florid, extravagant to 
excess, yet governed by science amid 


her without an equal in her pecuhar 
line while li ing, and without @ suc-~- 
cessor since. 
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her feminine condition, she would 
be a gentleman in her recreations, 
and overleap the natural lunit of her 
powers of darmg and endurance. 
She rode on horseback umpetuously, 
forgetful of her sex, and bore the 
penalty of that and other strams 
upon her overtasked ability by her 
uncxpected decease, to which prema- 
ture labour conduced. 

In other ways her caprices shone. 
She could smg, but she could not 
dance, yet she would dance, and she 
did not care tosmg This is some- 
thing like the humorous Yates’ and 
Liston’s fancy, that they could excel 
in tragedy, or Kean the elder’s taste 
to act comedy. Of Malhbran as a 
Terpsichorean M2. Chorley writes— 


‘It wis at Naples thit she gave way to 
one of he: oddest crpiices She played, 
says Madime Malin 1n her “ Memonts,” in 
a new oper, * Amelia,” composed by Rossi. 
In this opeia Malibian unde: took to dance 
the Mazuik1 She never excelled im dancing, 
though she was excessively fond of 1t. Her 
native grace seemed to forsahe hea when- 
eve she attempted to dance, still she seized 
every oppoitunity of dancing on the stage. 
In this mstance Madame Malibran’s Mi- 
zuiha ceitunly contributed to the failure of 
“Amelia”? I hove elsewheie been assuied 
that she could never dance m time, a pe- 
cuharity which, howevei singulai it seems, 
has distinguished more than one perfectly 
o1ganized musician.’ 


Of so gifted, wild, and fanciful a 
bemg, it 1s impossible to think 
without a strange and affectionate 
regret. 

Madame Pasta claims a regal place 
amongst the queens of the opera, m 
the earlier period embraced within 
the ‘ Recollections ’"—that noble ac- 
tress and grand impersonator of 
grandiose characters on the stage. 
She, from the presence and power of 
gemus, truth, and thought m her 
presentations, has made deeper and 
more lasting iumpressions on her 
hearers than any other singer in the 
last thirty years. But her great 
tnumphs belong to a period some- 
what earher. In her delivery as an 
artist, in her best days, there was an 
exquisite execution of her music, 
while her gestures and declamation 
thnlled with terror or moved to 
tears. Sontag, Mahbran, and Grsi 
had each ther particular and unde- 
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niable charm and favourite part, 
but Pasta had grace, digmty, emo- 
aon for all parts And yet she had 
conquered almost unconquerable dif- 
ficulties m order to reach her em- 
nence mart Her voice was not of 
first-rate quality, a mediocre mezzo- 
soprano, muted im range, husky in 
tone, weak m power Her fiyuro 
‘was short, her featmzes not fine and 
her gait not prepossessng With 
all these obstacles m he: path, she 
nevertheless, hy honest imdustry, 
won hci waj to an eminence m ope- 
ratic performance which 15 now an 
established tiaditon Her studies 
to acquire exccution must have been 
hemendous, but the volubility and 
brilhancy, when acquired, grammed a 
chaiacte1 of valuc quite thon own, 
from the nativc tesistance of the 
organ Theie were 1% bieadth, an 
explicssiveness in ha rouladcs, an 
evenness and solidity in her shvke, 
which impaited to every passage 1 
significance totally beyond the 1¢ach 
of lighte: and more spontancous 
singers 

She ssessed one of the most 
essential qualifications fora scientific 
singer, that of a sense for th. mcu- 
surement and pioportion of timc 
Duprc7, the Frenchman, and Madame 
Persian came the nearest to her m 
posseszion of that fine quality which 
1s more an instinct t an acqui- 
sition 

The truth and force, combmed 
with the sustamed earnest calmness 
of her declamation, distanced all 
rivaiship, and niveted every spec- 
tator from the openmg of her lips to 
their closmg Her voice left her m 
later years, when she had retired 
from the stage, so that amateur per- 
formances afterwards painfully re- 
vealed the defects, but she never 
lost her charm She still remaimed 

£ een 

And wonder of the enchanted ae sound 
The grandeur of her style knew no 
decay, and recalled the explorts of 
her younger days - 

* Still in her ashes lived their wonted fires ’ 
Her Romeo and her Auretian, in 
‘Palmyra, were somethmg to re- 
member, from the passion and fimsh 
thrown xto her execution of them , 
and when in the tomb scene of the 
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Capuleth, she hfts a lock of the 
deceased maiden’s hair, and gazes 
upon the face of the dead, the 
burst of despair from the heart with 
which she uttered the words, ‘Ah, 
mia Giuahetta! drew tears trom the 
most reluctant eves 

In the ‘ Medea,’ the awful concen- 
trated expression of vengeance that 
marked he. face and figure as she 
beheld her husband’s bndal tram 
pass by with Creon’s daughter, filled 
every heart with horro: Her fellow- 
actors must have shuddered at her 
countenance, ht up with awful fire, 
still as death, inexorable as doom—no 
uncommon efiect of true genius m 
an actor Madame Viardot, in the 
‘ Jewess,’ about to be consigned to a 
caldion of boiling oil by the tender 
mcicy of the Inquisitors, m lke 
minner hormfhed the actors around 
her by hei vivid cxpression of ter1zzble 
fascination 

'Lhus to have secon and heard Pasta 
was an event m one’s hfe, and an 
epoch am one’s musical education 
M1 Chorley thus speaks of lus 1um- 
pression of this gieat actress— 


‘ [hese memoiies aie so Many possessions 
to those who have seen them, <o long as 
1enson shill list, and then reality 1s all 
the more ssured to me because I hive not 
yet fillen into the old man’s habit of deny- 
ing o1 doubting new sensations 

Theres always morning somewhere in the 

world 

God be thanked' there 18 always also 
genius I never thought of the Medea of 
Madame Pasta with greater enthusiasm of 
1egaid, than after enjoying, with sensations 
not less strong, the WVedea :n spoken drama 
of Madame Risto11 ’ 


Of Madame Grisi we may speak 
with almost the freedom of the past, 
so often has she taken farewell of the 
opera-gomg pubhc Her career of 
a quarter of a century takes her back 
into the closing Pasta years In our 
day there has been no woman 80 
beautiful, so liberally endowed with 
voice and dramatic impulses as her- 
self—Catalan. excepted. Borr, m 
1812, at Milan, she early took her 
arg amongst the stars of opera m 

taly, France, and England, appear- 
ing m many parts, but making the 
Druid pnestess, m ‘ Norma,’ 
cally her own. Noe opere-queen has 


reign so successfully 
ig areca ager 4 
symmetry of feature, her ric 

southern smoothness of complexion, 
the set of her head enchanting and 
graceful, won a pre ion for the 
actreas, which her rich, sweet soprano 
‘voice, ranging equable and clear 
through two octaves, from C to C, 
failed not to confirm. Her shake 
was clear and rapid; her scales were 
certain; every interval was taken 
without hesitation by her. In an 
impassioned scene her glorious notes 
rang through the house like a clarion. 
Her Lucrezza was her next greatest 
part. She has proved such an 
assured favourite of the English 

ublic that they unwillingly part 

m her even in this era of her 
failing powers. Fresher singers have 
failed to wrest the sceptre out of her 
hands. So unprecedented has been 
the duration of her reign, that few 
chroniclers of thirty years m future 
can hope for a counterpart of the 
phenomenon. 

Madame Persiani was always a 
greater favounte with artists and 
connoisseurs than with the public 
In appearance she was pale, plain, 
anxious. She was unaccountably 
tasteless in her dress for a French- 
woman. Herone good point was her 
hair, which was splendidly profuse 
and of an ble colour. 

But her voice was sharp and shrill 
—an acute soprano mounting to E 
flat altissimo — and never blending 
with other voices willingly. She had 
further to cope with the splendid 
Grisi, while passionate action was 
beyond her reach. With all this 
against her, she was, nevertheless, 
such ea mistress of the art of snging 
as few women in our time, or in any 
time, have been, thanks to the teach- 
ing of her father, Tacchmardi. The 
perfection with which she wrought 
up certain songs, such as the ‘Som- 
nambula’ finale, and the mad scene 
in ‘ Lucia,’ 1f considered in respect 
to style, and to what style can do, 
has been rarely if ever approached. 

She possessed, moreover, the finest 
posmble sense of accent; 
rihdead & 2 apace had its fullest measure, 
to which she added great taste and 

facility in ornament. 
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finished by this admirable singer to 
perfection; her variety, too, was 
great. In her encores she rarely re- 
peated her cadaiectta without some 
change or enhancement to its bril- 
hancy. In comparison with this 
careful and most scientific artist, her 
younger successors sound hke so 
many immature scholars of the 
second class. In reference to her 
Mendelssohn made the generous re- 
mark before some carping critics: 
‘Well, I do hke Madame Permani 
dearly. She is such a thorough 
artist, and she sings so earnestly— 
and there 1s such a pleasant bitter 
tone in her voice.’ 

Mdlle Albon1 possesses a voice the 
almost exact reverse of that of 
Madame Permani, with whom she 
sang on the stage. Like her looks, 
which might be said, m Talfourd’s 
happy phrase, to be radiant with 
‘corn and wine and ou,’ her voice 
was rich, deep, and delicious—as 
sweet as honey—no Itahan voice 
more luscious. It 1s a real contralto 
of two octaves, from G to G, with 
that tremulous attractive quality 
which reminds fanciful spectators of 
the quivermg air of a blazmg sum- 
mer’s noon Alboni 18 a sunny being, 
and is gifted with the sunniest gifts 
of voice and feature. Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw and Miss Lascelles, amongst 
our Englsh singers, possessed much 
the same quality of voice. But there 
has been an absence of dramatic 
instinct which has made many of this 
lady’s delicious qualities pall after a 
time But she has proved herself a 
great and successful artist, and almost 
the last of the great Itahan singers. 
Her trammg has been late but 
effective, although 1t has had the 
effect of impaimmng the voice m some 
measure. The ambition of smging 
Ingher than nature intended, lke 
other ambitions, over-vaults itself. 
No one is still more popular for her 
dehaious melody of tone in her 
natural range — her calmness, her 
placidity, her—we may say 1t with- 
out scruple—vocal perfection. Her 
audiences will hear her display- 
wohin in ‘ Alsace’ bale gam onge 

und delight as may be enjoyed in 
the island of lotus-eatera alone. 

The Swan of Erin, as Miss Hayes 
was called, was charac- 
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terized by the national Dish pecu- 
mot 4 say drawing etyla of etnging: 
no say wling e of singing. 
Yet Miss Hayes sang with success mm 
Italy, and more nearly reached the 
standard of Italian perfection than 
our Own more exacting English one. 
She had had no sufficient musical 
education, and no dramatic 
talent. She wisely deserted the stage, 
and confined herself to ballad and 
concert singing, where, in a limited 
time, she had few mvals. In allusion 
to her ‘ linked sweetness long drawn 
out,’ Mr. Chorley amusingly says— 


‘Her ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer” always 
seemed to me long enough to hold out till 1t 
should come to be transformed into the 
rose-bud of Spring: she was most gentle, 
most gracious, yet (because marticulate) 
rather wearisome.’ 


In connection with the name of 
Pauline Viardot, née Garcia, but 
married to a clever French writer, 
Mr. Chorley declares—- 


“It 1s well once in a life’s experience, to 
have known, and seen, and proved, that the 
culture ot art to its highest point, m a 
world muistrusted unfurly as one of exclu- 
sive sensual seduction, neither narrows, nor 
precludes, nor preoccupies the artist, so as 
to limit the play of fancy or the exercise of 
wholesome affection, or the intelligence 
which will keep abreast of the time.° 


To which we may add the observa- 
tion, as a pendant to ns own, that 
in the performances at the opera, 
there 1s not necessarily anything 
offensive to morals either m the 
actors or the spectators. The music 
of opera 1s the least sensual of all 
sensuous enjoyments. Highly elabo- 
rated and scientific harmonies fur- 
nish rather a treat to a well-tramed 
ear, than nurture to unruly passions. 
For the cultivation of music m its 
most comphcated and pl forms, 
the opera presents the aptest school. 
Except the oratorio, none other is 
worthy of the name. Musical de- 
velopment must be looked for in 
this direction, and not m any other 
The finest, most thorough, most 
Jcneioa ae a most pa gaerbnar 
progress 0 science Of song is 
only to be found on the operatic 
stage. Music being deemed 1 itself 
harmless, even the puritanic Crom- 
well, who proseribed the ordinary 
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theatre, gave his licence to opera, 
because if ‘could not corrupt the 
morals of the people.’ 

Now opera is music and music 
only. No one hears the words, 
understands the words, cares for 
the words. It is refined, exalted, 
expressive, dramatic music, but not 
the drama proper. Milton might 
almost have been supposed pro- 
phetic in the adaptation of his de- 
scription to the artificial combinations 
of modern concerted music :— 

* Notes with many a winding bout, 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning ; 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.’ 


The opera has had 1s vestals as well 
asits ‘ Dames aux Camelias.’ Madame 
Viardot 1s an interesting woman, a8 
well as a clever actress and singer . 
This lady came out in the days of 
the grand singers at the Italian 
Opera in London, in the character of 
Desdemona, wn ‘ Otello,’ very young, 
very mcomplete, and yet conveying 
the impression that she was one who 
would prove a masterful ariust, and 
that another great career was begun 
in her. As the play proceeded, her 
individual character came out with 
strength; fire, courage, accomplish- 
ment were in it—all the Mahbran 
with somethmg besides. She suc- 
ceeded in ‘La Sonnambula’ after- 
wards under untoward circum- 
stances, and after every part had 
long been appropriated by livmg 
rivals, but her triumph was reserved 
for ‘Les Huguenots.’ It may be 
doubted, too, whether such a perfect 
representation of Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo” 
ever trod the stage as Madame 
Viardot. Her voice and style adapt 
themselves to a wonderful vanety of 
performance, ancient or modern 
saya tee or calor esha oe 
profane, trang or 

mn the late Sontag no such variety 
exists. 

We oe by constraint, the 
name of many other artiste, 
especially avoiding those now claim- 
ing suffrages of the public, 


lad 
atage, by a thoughtless ¢ and exacting 
audience, 


has our entire approval :-— 


‘ No woman, were men courteous, should 
be thus cruelly insulted, unless the woman 
should have forgot the decencies of woman’s 
modesty. Let those who have placed her 
in so false a position be brought to account. 
This has been done in Italy—-wheie, after 
the very bad singing of the wife of a public 
favourite he was called for, and hissed 
violently for allowing his wife to appear. 


Ansser to Charade. 


Bat it is not always that the men of Italy 
are eo temperstely courteous. I was pre- 
sent some years ago in La Scala, Milan, at 
the representation of an opera, “Seal,” by 
Maestro Cannetti. The unfortunate prima 
donna (who has since gained some reputa- 
tion) did not please the Lombard d:llettanty. 
When the quick movement of her great ar 
began, some twenty coarse male creatures 
stood up in their stalls and sang 1t with 
her, when she retired, in still more brutal 
fashion, crying in their harsh Milanese 
voices— Brutta! Brutta 1” ’ 


We started with Belgium in this 
paper; we end with Milan; we re- 
appear im London. 


AN ANSWER (IN ACROSTIC) TO CHARADE BY K. L., 
In No. VIL. Vou. II. 


AVE after wave danced by the dnfting boat, 
And as each leapt to kiss the jewelled hand 

Voluptuously toymg with the spray, 
Enticed within its depths the fatal RINc. 
Roused from his dream of love—No WAVERING— 
Into the treacherv-us stream the lover plunged ; 
Nor e’er returned—the nng—the gallant’s heart— 
Gone, gone alike! the wave a tomb for both. 


M.S. W. 
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MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


ITTES I had seen,—until, indeed, 

I was tired ofthem. Also Ihad 

seen, often without greatly adnuring, 

the manners of men, but not of 

Man. In Mona I had never been. 

It needed, therefore, that I should 
be off at once. 

I thrust a clean shirt and a tooth- 
brush into my carpet , and ran 
as fast as I could That rapid 
steamer ‘The Firefly’ was adver- 
tised to make the from Li- 
‘verpool to the island (paddlc-engines 
and remors permitting) every day 
during that month of September mn 
about five hours and a half, staring 
punctually at cleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, and the hour struck as I 
stepped on buard and paid my pas- 


Now I inew I should be sick. 
Scanty, mnfinitesunally scanty, as were 
my marine experiences, that much L 
did know. JI may say that if ever 
man set himself afloat on salt water 
with a full convichon, and even de- 
termination, that he avould be sick, 
I did. I remembered a certain fish- 
mg excursion—off Scarbro’ I thmk 
—where I came signally to gnef 
And though except on that occa- 
sion I had never been a mamrimer, I 
had once subsequently spent half 
an hour looking at Turner’s pictures, 
and been obliged to leave hastily 
owing to the most disagreeable sen- 
sations in the pit of the stomach. 
Once actually on the wave agam— 
once really biddmg to my native 
shore good morning—it never cn- 
tered my mind that I could escape 
sea-sickness. My first business, 
accordingly, was to prepare for 11. 

Wandermg about, lookimg for a 
quiet corner where I might be un- 
happy without interruption, I found 
myself at the helm, with only one 
other person standing by. I touched 
Imm on the shoulder, and asked, 
* Would 1t be disagreeable to him if 
T should sit down there and be sick ?’ 
He turned and pomted silently to a 
brazen. inscription :-— 


* Passengers are requested not to speak to the 
Man at the Wheel ’” 


I assured him that though I did 


happen to be there at that particular 
moment, I was not the de- 
a natt a ‘the en a pniaser 

e might speak to me, I said, with- 
out any fear. He only shook his 
head impatiently, and motioned me 
down. 

Walking back, I observed the pas- 
sengers, pallid, melancholy-looking, 
setthng themselves m such positions 
as were best attainable, with htitle 
buckets fixed between their feet, mto 
which they were mtently gazing. 
Others were leanmg over the = 
warks (I think some one called them 
bulwarks), engaged (as a saturnine 
individual cxplaimed to me) in ‘ hght- 
ening cargo,’ for we were now fairly 
out at sea and the waves ran high. 
It was probable, he added, that my 
assistunce would be required at that 
employment soon. Smuilng dismally 
IT soughta bucket—sought, however, 
without success, had to pace the 
deck, grumbling, disconsolate, buck- 
etiess. 

Such tnals nught have disturbed 
2% more cyuable temper than mine. 
But “the measure was not yet full. 
To add to my annoyance, after such 
elaborate 1es:ignation, I was not sick 
one moment, going or ictunung 





There are two extremes into one 
or other of which we travellers who 
visit strange lands are extremely apt 
to fall. The first 1s that of suppos- 
mg everything that 1s new to us to 
be also new to the rest of the world, 
and we ourselves to be the first tra- 
veller with any talent of observation 
who has seen the particular places 
through which we happen to pass. 
The opposite error 1s that of affect- 
ing @ superiority to so vulgar a pas- 
g10D as curiosity ,—of visiting places 
merely to say that we have been. 
For my part, I was resolved to hold 
by the golden mean ;—to remember, 
on the one hand, that it was now a 
good while since the Isle of Man waa 
first discovered, and that a many 
people had already been there ; but, 
on the other hand, not to fail to 
make some few ‘ observations’ and 
‘ remarks,’ 1f only to 
credit. 


one 
sea must be extremely like sailing 
in another direction?’ I had won- 
dered whether there was any chance 
of our missing the island altogether 
and steamimg straight op into Dun- 
drum Bay, and whether, in such an 
event, there would be any extra 
charge eon us. I con- 
cluded, at last, that it was not worth 
while naming to anybody either my 
reflection or my wonder. 

Then I watched the big jelly- 
fishes floating by. There they were, 
lazily drifting on the surface of the 
waves, half a dozen on this hand or 
that meeting us every minute— 
floating on their sides, and looking 
not unlike huge mushrooms, with 
apparently exght or ten stalks pro- 
truding and dangiing in the water. 

From time to time the seagulls 
that hung above, flapping their 
wings so norselessly, e a quick 
swoop, dashed into the water, and 
emerged with their struggling prey. 

And so for league after league 
we steamed along, and I had well- 
nigh gone off into a doze, when the 
ae a harp and the voice of a 
child behind me roused my attention. 

She who played the harp was a 
girl of about fourteen; and she who 
sang was evidently a younger sister, 
of nine or ten. 


* We return, we return, we return no more,’ 


so ran the song, and the hittle 
singer made such plaintive melody, 
I almost wondered there was no 
tear in her dark bright eye. An 
elder brother stood by and jomed in 
unison, an octave lower; while an 
old man, bale seemed naa. of the 
party, growled away m the bass. 
‘Poor little bird,’ thought I (soli- 
loquizing after the manner of a more 
famous sentimental traveller), “who 
knows what thy wish may be? May- 
hap thou hast made this trip so 
often, from Douglas to Li 1 
and back again—mayhap thou hast 
sung thy little songs so often to ears 
that heeded not—mayhap so few 
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crumbs are thrown to thes for thy 
singing, that thou heartily wishest 
there were truth in thy song, that 
thou mightest indeed “ return no 
more,” but remain a happy little 
child in some poor cottage home.’ 

The song ended while I mused 
in this way, and for a moment there 
was silence. It was broken by a 
snuffy Beans at my elbow, who gave 
the child a penny and demanded an 
encore. 'The child passed the 
to the old man, who motioned her to 
begin her song afresh. 

* But, surely,’ I said, ‘ you do not 
allow an encore of a pathetic song ?’ 

He answered that they must needs 
sing as they were asked. I looked 
at him as he spoke, and hked him 
not. A hard, selfish man, whose 
countenance said plainly that so long 
as he could ss those children 
support him, he cared for nothing 
more That was the conclusion at 
which I arrived in an instant. I 
walked away, and mused on their 
sad lot for the next half-hour. 

At about the end of that time I 
was the open cabin door, 
and heard the sound of laughter 
from beneath AsI backwards 
and forwards I contimued to hear 
this merriment, and at last I thought, 
as the cabins were free to all, Imuight 
gs down and share it. 

t was from the smging children 
whose hard fate I had been so 
a. bewailing. The little one 

aughed the loudest. She had her 
arms round the old man’s neck, and 
was shatchmg a lass from him as I 
entered. They were alone in the 
cabin, and were eating their dmner— 
a poor dinner I saw at a glance, but 
the old man had grven the younger 
children all the better portions. 


‘ Now good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both!’ 


I said, rales ay and added to my- 
self, ‘May the foul fiend fly away 
with the science of physiognomy, 
and with me too, if ever I place faith 
in it again!’ The old man rose as I 
spoke, bowed to me politely, and 
sat down again. 

‘You have the best of sauce to 
your food, my friend,’ said I; ‘ con- 
tentment and a merry heart are more 
than half the meal. 
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He answered, half singing, half 


*@n peat bien manger sans nappe:” 


and the giris took up the note and 
carolied in chorus—> 


to whom again, rather than to me, 
he aang, ‘ True, true, my darlmgs’—. 
* (est I’ . Qui rend visite, 
A Ip pauvreté qui rit.” 

* And if the little god dines with 
you here to-day,’ I sad, ‘ may I not 
also be one of the party?’ And asl 
spoke I seated myself amongst them, 
and placed on the table some refresh- 
ments I had provided. 

‘ He is always of our party,’ said 
the father, ‘and you are welcome, 
too.” 


‘But you are not French, good 
sir?’ I asked. 
‘Not French,’ he replhied—he was 
born. 


a Manxman 

‘And the children,’ I went on, 
*‘ were they—were they—’ (I was at 
a loss for the word and had to pause). 
‘Were they— ese ?’ at last I 
said (thinking I had found it). 

‘They were his children,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and were all born in the 
island.’ He added, smiling, that 
Manx children were not described 
as Manganese. They had all tra- 
velled much, he said, as munstrels m 
the south of France, and there they 
had learnt many French songs, and 
to speak the language as their own. 

I sat and chatted with them gaily 
till the increased noise overhead ap- 
ete ee in Douglas Bay. 

had never met with truer courtesy ; 
I had never seen more honest cheer- 
falness and contentment mm any rank 
of hfe. I parted from them as from 
old friends. 


‘were preparing to land us 
in It was too rough for the 


ata of 
the i 
thought to touch them. 


As I stepped on the pier an elderly 
ane respectably dressed, ad vanced. 


presented a card to me :— 


Mrs. Crump, 


18, Marine Road. 
APARTMENTS, : 
_} 

Now I have a great aversion to 
touters of every mapper 80, 
ake -lage © back her » I said 
gruffly, ‘No, I didn’t want lodgings,’ 
and walked off. 
seer per tgp mp he caggana knew settee 

e ke Ose me, 

: Would my honour ease a bok at 
ars T bad only day to 

*‘ No, no, one 
stay, and I was going to the hotel,’ 
and I increased my pace as I ot ay 

‘ But the hotels were all bag Hy 
she said, still trotting along 
side ; ‘ would my honour 
to go with her son who would show 
me her house? ‘This sonof ~ 
she spoke seemed to have . 
out of the ground at his mot 
signal, He-was a my other 
elbow —a fine-looking, bby-faced. 
hittle fellow. 

Thinking that I could more easily 
evade him than his mother, my 
honour said, ‘ Well, well, I would go 
with him, then.’ Mrs. Crump ran 
back to look for another customer, 
and as soon as she was out of sight, 
I told the boy he had go after 
assured me he durst not 

without 


y m 
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—— bedroom looking on to 

the tea, and a sittzng-Troom. 
—— So der Of myscif 
@ formal 


garrison. 


Mes. Crump herself came in di- 
afice with a lady and gentle- 

man whom I reco at once, we 
having come by the gsi’ together ; 
s0 we made a party and joined at 


tea, Mrs. Crump presiding, and 
J ohnny, her son, hovering about as 
supernum 


erary. 
After tea, I walked out, though it 
was almost dark, ascended the 
and admired the view, what I could 
see of xt, seaward and landward ; 
penetrated the streets of the town 
and did zot admire anything about 
them, except the mgenuty with 
which they appeared to have been 
contrived to ‘puzzle the stranger I 
concluded, however, that they had 
been thus constructed ressly for 
the convenience of gent men en- 
song appa pe oma el when chased. 
y the collectors of Her Mayjesty’s re- 
et bought bought 
ught wine, boug cigars, 
bought eau-de-cologne, bought a 
tng of cards for fourpence, bought 
ots of things for which I had no 
a oe all, merely because they were 
a 
Then with my pockets filled I was 
wondermg how I should find my 
way back to Mrs. Crump’s, when 
some one touched my arm, and 
looking down I saw it was Johnny. 
He piloted me home, and feeling 
a I went soon to ees 
© were quite a large party at 
breakfast—nigh a dozen I pro- 
pounded the question, ‘ How shall a 
man who soar raed — cag A me 
spen: e in the Isle 
peg iy the best advantage ?’ 
There were as many different 
answers as guests at the table. 
*“ Go by coach to Ramsey.’ 
‘Hire a saddie-horse and go to 
Castle Rushin.’ 
* Stay at Douglas and take walks 
in the vicinity to Kirkbradden, &e.’ 
‘Go to Goddard 


Gane over with mo, i chat hen 
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*‘ Go to Peel and see the ruins.’ 
ee a boat and sail round the 
To obace the reonareyt Bieta A 

Oo m suggestion, 
I asked, ‘ Where 1s Sodor ?’ 

Nobody knew. One recollected 
that the bishop’ 8 title was ‘ of Sodor 
and Man,’ but it had never occurred 
to him that there really might be 
such a place Another  ehoudht it 
was in the Hebrides, the cor- 
rupted name of a cath that for~ 
merly stood on a rocky islet there, 
and was dedicated to Saint Soter 
Geri), | or the Holy Saviour. 

In that case, and indeed in 
case, it seemed. plain enough I could 
not go to Sodor, so I determined to 
go by coach to Peel, taking Kairk- 
bradden on my way home again. 


*‘ And that,’ said the driver, after 
we had fairly crossed the backbone 
of the 1sland and were gettmg well 
through the journey, during which 
he had pomted out everythmg he 
thought of mterest— ‘and that 1s 
Tynwald Mount, where the laws of 
the island are read over m public 
every year’ 

It was the little artificial mound 
‘which has been described, I oer 
as often as the island itself. 
turf steps leading up to 1t on ay 
side were as clean and well defined 
as if 1t were a work of that year only, 
instead of datmg, as some think, 
from the days of the Druids 

‘Tynwald Mount,’ I repeated, 
‘where fair-haired William Christian, 
the traitor-martyr was judged.’ 

‘ And yonder 1s Hango Hill, where 
the party was shot,’ contmued the 

ver. 

* Now, what may be your opinion 
of the party,’ I inquired ; * was he 
rightly shot, or not ‘Tightly ? 

*‘ Well,’ he rephed, giving a pro- 
fessional cut af the ears the off 
horse, ‘seemg as how it was nar 
tpon two ee Aas since ‘the 
poor "Iman, or wrongly, 
was A as cea y, it did not 
tnuch matter either to me or the 


ae res what anybody 


it now. 
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He was evidently shy of being 

drawn out. Still I represented that 
an interest was felt in the subject as 
a matter of history, and that he 
being constantly on the spot, and 
hearing the conversatuon of intel- 
hgent strangers about it was a 
proper person to give an opi- 
nion. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ that were right 
enough, and parties as came wi’ him 
did talk about 1t pretty often, that 
were nght enongh too, but then, 
somo on them would be all for fhe 
old Countess of Darby, the Lathom 
House Countess as they called her, 
and these would call this Wilham 
Dhione, or Wilham Christian, what- 
ever his name were, a thorough scoun- 
drel, and say he ought to have bin 
hanged, and drawed, and quartered, 
as well as shot. Then, other some 
would be all for Christian, and dead 
agin the Countess, calung him a 
martin and what not, and her a 
nght-down she-devil For him, 
he thought, frev all he heern, they 
were both on them :eg’laa game, and 
did the best they could for their own 
sides. The Countess, he thoucht, 
was game enough to have bm Em- 
press of Roosha, stead of Queen, 
as they called he1, in a bit of a pen- 
fold lke that ’*un Then too the 
gen’iman , wasn’t he game to pm a 
bit of white paper on his weskt that 
the soldiers might take good aim at 
his heart? He thought that was 
about the gamest thing as ever he 
heern on, and, for him, if he had 
bin one of that firmg party he could 
not have amumed very steady at that 
bit of white paper. Leastways not 
so steady as he could lift a glass of 
beer to Ins mouth if he had the 
chance’ 

I assured him that I should at 
once test the steadiness of his hand 
(though not by asking him to fire at 
my waistcoat), for as he spoke we 
mounted the crown of a gentle enn- 
nence, and there beneath us lay the 
rude fishing huts of Peeltown. To 
the left rose the Kirk Jarmyn moun- 
tas. Straight m front, and over- 
looking the hittle town, stood the 
rock ot Holm Peel, covered with the 
ruined glories of casile, and temple, 
and tower, of which the 
long aince gone to the ground. 
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Beyond all, and ircling all, was 
the expanse of bluest azure sea. 





So soon as the coachman had 
eee eas a Peale prea fe 
very 8 ,ilw s 
to the ferry for the castle 

ra a a a tad 
step out o - . 
passed through the dark, massive 
archway, ‘ this 1s the place which 
the enchanter of Abbotsford has 
made his own, though his eye never 
rested on i1t.* This is the place 
which thousands have visited, that 
they men see the scenes he drew, 
though he himself visited them not. 
These are the walls that held stout- 
hearted Charlotte of Derby and her 
effeminate son. ‘Perhaps that 1s the 
broken starr down which Fenella 
took her permlous leap, and these the 
passages along which the Moddy 
Dhoo, the fiend dog, took 3ts nightly 
walk, and where——’ 

The voice of one at my elbow 
begged my pardon and assured me 
I was mistaken The passage I 
alluded to was at some distance, and 
tf 1 would walk with him, he would 
be happy to show 1t me 

He was a big, stout, much be- 
whiskcred man, dressed im semi- 
military fashion, and spoke m a 
rather piping tone, as if his voice 
were sadly too small for his body 

I mans pe that any of the 
passages would answer my purpose 
quite well enough, and therefore, I 
thanked him, I would not trouble 


‘Just as I pleased,’ he answered, 
in @ somewhat injured way; ‘ he 
was the guide, but 
place was free to all. When he 
walked round with visitors, giving 
them every information, visitors 
gave him what they thought proper. 
Still visitors were at liberty to walk 
alone if they preferred 11.’ 
added 2n a marked manner that 
. 7 was an invalid.’ thy with 

expressed my sympa wi 
lim and hoped that his ailment was 
: serious. ‘ Was it his lungs ?’ 


He thanked me. He was in per- 
fect health, he said. He had used 


* Sir Walter Scott was never in the 
Isle of Man. 
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af 


the word invalid ‘in it military 





Peel, ‘within whose precincts we now 
stand—— 
Eddie <o this Sodor?’ I interrupt- 


t Gentaiviy ? he replied, the castle 
was usually called Peel or Holm- 
, but it had also Sarhereanpeed 
Sodor ; 3; or more properly he Set 
Sodor was the name Lavtare e rock it- 
self rather than of any one structure 
upon it. 

I resolved that whether right or 
wrong J would call it Sodor thence- 
forward. 


again much 
more haces Ganietrs 
“The Castle of Sodor or ‘Holm- 


Peel, within whose precincts we now 
stand, 3 18 st to have been 


if will take it for granted,” I said, 

Hare ged rea 
ut permit me, my en 

(and I shpped into his hand what 

‘thought proper,’) ‘ it me to 
wander about for an hour or two 
alone.’ 

There was a look of sublime pity 
in. his eye as he bowed, left me, and 
went to meet some visitors. 


The rock of Sodor, rising sheer 
out of the sea to the height of some 
hundred feet, seems as if designed 
by nature for one of her own im- 
pregnable fastnesses. It is con- 
nected with the mainland of Man 
by a strong, artificial wall, 
broad enough to serve as a footpath 
those who are not subject to ver- 

high water ‘waves 
of this wall on each 
surface of if com eer 

i 
bout two acres abut in 
a doable “ws wall of a 
f slate stone, faced at 
a by 9 soft 


with tho walls thomootves, i tly 
Within these wetls, are 
anore objects of extern enteet 


; 


ee 





eke 


eye 
ae 
Fe. 
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than we could many an 
county. Here there is the 
isti built im oon- 


churches, a @ bishop’s 
palace, fortress of the old Waris 
oO , su 

a tamulus, a round , frag- 
ments of to have 
been sacred to unknown gods; in 


fact, enough tisfy 
able archeologist for a full twelve- 
month. 


est point of the rock, ate luncheon, 
and cher pee there a while ruminat- 
ing and digesting. 

Then down to the shingly 
beach beneath, I perched myself on 
@ detached mass of granite and 
mused hke Manus over Carthage, or 
like another person whom essay- 
writers are determined never to 
leave alone, but to whom I will only 
aliude as a certain gentleman who 
is to come from a certain distant 
island, and, sitting on the broken 
arch of @ certain bridge, muse over 
the ruins of a certam city ;—like 
these, I say, I reflected on the muta- 
tions of the igh of man and the 
immutability of the works of his 


r. 
Before me, and at my feet, the 
strong waves burst clear and fresh 
as on the morning when the Maker 
first poured them from the hollow 
of hws hand. The sea birds floated 
lazmly in the storm, sometimes nding 
over the breast of the wave as 1t 


corner. 
Only in this might we trium 
That here had been the bathe. 
ground between the false faith and 
the true, and here as everywhere 
the true had prevailed. Here, as 
at Iona, had shone, as brave old 
Johnson said, ‘a hght in a dark 
age,’ and hence had been ‘denved 
the’ benefits of knowledge, and the 
of religion.” Here had 
been fixed the outworks of a civi- 
a which had never retreated. 
ruins were the abandoned 
etopping tonce left im a march that 
Ted only to victory. 
aoe last view of the place was 
taken from the summit of that spur 
of the Kirk Jarmyn hills which 
rises immediately from the shore. 
Looking from that mount of vision 
the rock was almost beneath my 
feet, and in the far distance I could 
trace the dim outline of the Insh 
eoast, and, more clearly, the hills of 
Scotland. 


Thence I had to make all speed 
to save the coach for Douglas. 


Kirkbradden is about two or two 


at 





peace 
simplicity, and there the rnde fore- 
fathers so closely that no room 
is left for rude descendants. 

I looked round the tombs and saw 
all that visitors 


tomb I was seeking. 
i - I = the gates — 
a venerable fizure emplo in 
renovating one of the tombstones 
with his feeding beside him, 
and I said within myself, ‘ Tis 
Old Mortality redivivus.’ On step- 
ping up to him now I saw, however, 
that though he had a chisel to touch 
i the obliterated letters, his em- 
oyment was that of repainting the 
ageless tion. 

I saked him ‘Could he tell me 
where Martin the painter lay buried ?” 
‘There had never been any painter 
hbourhood,’ he said, 


in that n 

‘but himself, and Thompson and 

‘Walliams, for the last thirty years. 
‘Martin was not a house-ps inter,’ 


I explained, ‘he painted pic : 
‘Well now, he though he recol- 
lected some one of that name who 
came and died at Mr. Wilson’s in 
Douglas, and was buried in Mr, 
padeasenl 8 , tomb over at the new 


cemetery. 

I found the new cemetery at about 
a quarter of a mile’s distance, lying 
bleak, unsheltered, exposed to 
searching blast. But I sought in 
vain amongst the few monumental 
stones for ont Ma gay, Pati to the me- 
mory of Martin. ge tomb was, 
however, pointed out to me as the 
one within which he was interred. 

I mused sadly as I walked away 
on the futile aspirations after fame 
which had 
Martins. Jo 





pictures, w 
palaces cling, eee 
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even “a grave that we can call his 
#wa, but sleeps in a borrowed tomb 
with no word of superscription. 


Old Mortality, whom I had left in 


the churchyard, ov: mem my 
waik to Douglas and rode by my 


side. 

I asked him if he were one of the 
aborigines, and he replied that he 
was not, he had come over from 
laa a one-and-thirty years be- 


re 

‘ Oh,’ I said, ‘not quite ad origine, 
certainly ; but long enough, no 
doubt, for you to have learnt every 
foot of the island.’ 

He understood none of my pedan- 

, but answered that on the day 
following his first arrival he spent 
an hour im Peeltown, and went 
thence to Castletown, where he re- 
maimed that night. On the next 
day he returned to Douglas, and 
from that time he had never been 
more than three or four miles away 
from Douglas. He had no doubt 
that I had seen more of the island 
than he had. He took no, mterest, 
he added, 1n aught but just his own 
business 


* Did he never read the newspa- 
pers?’ IT asked. 

* Never,’ said he. 
pieces of informa- 
tion, to tell him that we had had a 
war with Russia, and a great mu- 
tiny in India; but as he seemed to 
have the vaguest notions where 
these countries were he did not pur- 
sue the subjects. 

Then I tried him with the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal, but had 
some trouble to make him believe 
it, Having, however, at last con- 
great fact, 
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and sail,‘ At least he hoped there 
stole 


were.” And finally there amto 
his face an ; 16 were, of 
some faintest icion of a joke; aad 
he added that ‘he believed Paganiam 


I-was exposed to a brisk fire o: 
question and cross-queston at Mrs. 
Crump’s, after supper. One elderly 
gentieman, with a bald. 
head, on which the httle hair that 
was left absolutely stood on end 
with imquisifiveness, was particu- 
larly hard upon me. He held a 
memorandum-book and cil m his 
hand, and said he wished to compare 
notes with me. When I rephed 
that I had made no notes, he hardly 
cared to conceal the mean opmon 
he had of me. Stall he questioned 
me as to the impressions which had 
been produced on my mind by the 
state of agriculture m the island; 
as to my ideas of the extent of the 
herring fisheries; as to my estimate 


of the population ; as to my appro- 
val or pproval of native customs; 
as to indigenous animal and vege- 


table productions ; and mali cases I 
had to answer with a plea of igno- 
rance. In reply to his last query, 1t 
is true, I said, ‘Of the vegetable 
productions of this island I have 
tasted only two—the first, namely, 
potatoes, I think passably good ; the 
second, namely, cigars, I pronounce 
decidedly bad.’ My exammer here- 
upon gave me up as mmpracticable 
or imbecile, and said -night. 
After he had left us, there re- 
mained, besides myself, a whist 
party, to whom I had lent my camds, 
and who were quite absorbed in 
them ; Mrs. Crump, whose business 
it was to see that the fire was stirred, 
but not stirred too much; and the 
gentleman who had taken tea with 
me the night before. The lady who 
somes time previously, and he had 
for the last hour been sitting solitary, 
amd ee! 
over his wine. now fraternined 
with mo In e truly affectionate man- 
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mer; told me his name wes James; would come with a lute, come with 
and asked if he might call me a lay; which I 
William, to which I consented. He and. indelicate, for at least three 
‘was also kind enough to offer torun reasons—first, there was no lute in 
‘with me, leap with me, box with the house, if one, in Dougias, 
me, oF sing with me for a wager. or the whole island; nest, I had 

had to admut thai Il was unhap- repesa expressed myself unequal 
poe eS ee educated as to toa lay; last, and fatalest objection 
deficent m every one of these of all, the young lady had, as I 

; but said that I reminded him, been gone to bed a 

should be delighted to hear Aim full hour and a half, and for us to 
sing. ‘That he would do at once,he disturb her slumbers m any way 
answered, and vowed that so, » was what I was quite sure would be 


should I before the night was over. 

It will be seen that it was a sort 
of toral which we swains (James 
aad arcades ambo) performed, so 
IE head it 


ECLOGA. 
James. William. Mrs. Crump. 


James began 1t by stating, im a 
really melodious voice, that morn, 
noon, and mght, where’er he migh 
be, ever of me he was fondly dream- 
ing—ever of me and that, m pomt 
of fact, my gentle voice his spirit 
could cheer under circumstances of 
the greatest possible discomfort. 


Despite my protestations, nothng 
would satisfy hia now, but that I 
should smg. ‘ Mrs. Crump,’ he said, 


‘should be the judge of our singing, 
and the pmze to him who sang best 
should be his pipe. If I lose,’ he 
went on, ‘adieu, my polished pipe! 
—my meerschaum pipe, adieu!’ 
He laid it on the table as he spoke, 
and a very dirty one it was. I 
assured him he need be under no 
a areata of losmg it. He re- 
plied that ‘he saw I &@ singing 
eye, and he expected I should wim.’ 

At length I rose, but not to smg. 

ing of an orngmal turn of mind, 
end dehghting m novelty, I said 
that ‘my name was not Wilham, as 
he had supposed, but Norval (which, 
again, 1t 18 not), and that on the 
Grampian Hills my father (who, I 
dare say, was never north of York 


and He in- 
eee 

> 1 
houm away He i I 


allowed in no well-regulated house, 
hke Mrs. Crump’s. 

Mrs. Crump, without any very 
distanct idea of the proposition that 
had been made to me, here joined 
im, and, in her quahty of high arbi- 
tress, sporti that she thought the 
young gentleman sang very nicely, 
and ought to have his pipe again. 
Then, puttimg candlesticks mto our 
hands, she poited first at the empty 
bottles, then at the clock, and begged 
us, a8 if was getting late, to to 
bed at once, and for that mght at 
least forget our stmfe and care, which 
we straghtway did. 


On the packet, in the morning, I 
found, on looking into my wd pe 
bag, that my cau-de-cologne bottles 
were smashed, and their contents 
absorbed by my hnen. Of my pack 
of cards two or three were missing ; 
sd cl aay beeen given to - 
uggege porter, for bemg saucy 
me. I had nothing to remmd me 
of my wine except my headache. 
I did not feel, therefore, that un- 
mixed. satisfaction m defrauding the 
revenue which I had naturally ex- 


pected. 

The old gentleman who had eross- 
examined me, or, more ly, the 
cross old gen Ww. exa- 
mined me the night before, waa on 
board too, and me from time 
to time with his note-book m his 
pow, as if meditating a fresh attack. 





to, since I speak of Mona as identi- 
cal with the Isle of Man, while the 
antiquarians, or, indeed, the 
first boy at any school, could tell me 
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stood ; if oS eS - 
posted up in news AEROD 
saw him last. R. H. 


PHILIP MORTON: 


THE STORY OF A WIFE’S SECRET, A HUSPAND’S TRUST, AND A FRIEND'S 
STRATEGY, 


By tee Avuruor or ‘THe House mw PIccapmxy.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS THWAITES IN DANGER. 


Tey were all going out shooting 
the following morning, and were 
ingly attired like well-bred 
pers, as they took their 
seats at the table, over 
which Mrs. Ponsonby, assisted by 
Flora, p ed. 
Captain Forrester was the last of 
the nobler sex to enter; he had 
iteri about—now in the 
corridor, now in the doorway of the 
mruasic-room, now in the hall—hopmg 
by these means to intercept Kate 
ton on her downward progress, 
and give her a caution as to the 
course it behoved them both to ob- 


to prefer ladies to partridges,’ asked 
Mrs. Ponsonby, looki round the 
table, ‘any one of you 
all mean to desert us until h 
drives you home at six o’clock?’ 

‘Iam at your service, Mrs. Pon- 
sonby,’ answered Philip Morton; ‘I 
have always considered it a great 
mistake to go trudgmg for hours 
through turnip-fields when anything: 
pleasanter is to be done.’ 

‘And I am at your service, too, 
Mrs. Ponsonby,’ put in the little 
baronet, who fondly embraced the 
sinallest opportunity of getting off 
carrying a gun, which he had neither 
the courage to let off nor to say he 
did not like. ‘I have always thought 

i a mistake—in their un- 
cooked state.’ 
Mrs. Ponsonby would not 
sacrificing himself,’ 


Ss » && 
bt it would 


put on such brand-new belts for the 
purpose of going out shooting, to 


vent his and 
well-fitting feather leggings t 
the admiring eyes of the 
hood. psa gppiodcnetiaeai egg ike Sir 
want his company. 


j 


Tee 
atieets 
Hie 
ft 
Tey 
> Chel 


j 
d 


i 


a 
rmances at an end then ?’ 

«I tell you what you might do, as 
Horace Greville is gone; ride his 
horse, he’s as-———’ 

‘No, thank you; I would rather 
not,’ answered Flora, very decidedly, 
and with rather a heaghtened colour. 

‘Why not? what nonsense!’ 


5 


‘Because I had rather not, thank 
you,’ rephed Flora. 
Now Philip Morton had been 


panting with impatience to offer one 
of his; but he had marked Flora’s 


last 
been betrayed into something hke 
warmth, so he had refrained from 
i before ; now, however, he 
could without fear of giving offence. 
“'Thé horse Lady St. Clair did me 
the honour of trying yesterday is 
entirely at your service, Miss For- 
rester ; will you ride him ?’ 


agreed to do so. 

‘You must submit to a little 
instruction from me upon this first 
occasion of your riding him, Miss 
Forrester,’ Philip said to her, re- 
pressing all visible si of the 
triumph he felt at her having con- 
sented to mount his pc ae pro- 


sitate remaining at her bridle- 
rein the whole time. ‘ He’s quiet 
enough under my hand or at the 
sound of my voice; so, however 
fresh he may appear at first starting, 
you will not mind, will you ? 

‘Oh, he’s a darling! said Lady 


by her husband about that ride that 
she had, in iInnocente 
ushed hotly and 


‘If Mr. Morton’s whole time is to 
be given to his horse,’ said Mrs. 
Ponsonby, ‘we shall want another 
cavalier, who is willing to forego 
an afternoon’s sport to join us. [I 
will not have you, Sir Ulric, so it 
will be useless your offering again ; 
you know you would think yourself 
vicimized all the time. Captain 
Forrester, what are your plans Y’ 

‘I shall come home to luncheon, 
and go out with you in the after 
noon.’ 

‘That will do beautifully; now, 
Fred, as my arrangements are com- 

lete, you may go as soon as you 
ike; I know you’re m a hurry to 
be off.’ 

‘ I say, Flora, where’s Kate Elton ?’ 
asked Captain Forrester, catching 
his rhe in the ae iil she _ 
rapidly crossing just as the o- 
men had all assembled on ul about 
the steps previous to their de- 


re. 

‘ Upstairs in her own room, with a 
bad headache,’ answered her sister, 
ie ae ‘ Charlie, she’s uncomfort- 
able.’ 

‘So am I,’ replied the : 
‘awfully, I can assure you. Kk 
here, Flora; give my love to Kate, 
and tell her to get well enough to 
go out this afternoon; say I want 
— rar aaa to do so: you won't 

orget ?’ 

‘No, I will tell her; but I really 
think she would be better to remain 
quiet, Charles.’ 

‘Oh no, she wouldn’t; the air 
will do her good, dear little thing— 
that’s all I have to say. Now, you 
peek ep te ee ee 
yorve nothing dso todo? 
you've nothi 

This last 


BPhitig. Morton. 
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Through the long, weary hours of 
the past mght Kate Elton had tossed 
feverishly, both sleeping and waking ; 
neither state brought her any rest. 
A sudden fear had struck her, now 
that it was too late, that this man to 
whom she had given her heart was 
and wavering. She could 
have borne anything had she in her 
soul beleved him stanch; but the 
conviction that she was trusting to 
a rope of sand, which still she would 
clasp and trust to, had nearly mad- 
dened her. Now when Flora en- 
tered her room for the second time 
that morning, she was sitting by the 
toilet-table, looking out at the group 
of gentlemen who were so hilariously 
gong off for several hours’ hard 
labour in the fields. She was wrap- 
ping her dressing-gown close round 
her, and trembhng as with cold, while 

her face was flushed and burning. 
‘Now do lie down agai,’ said 
Flora, after having dehvered Captam 
Forrester’s message, ‘ what 7 the 
matter with you, Kate? I really 
yaust you are making a fuss 
is the least occasion 

for it,” 


‘He made me so wretched laat 
night,’ said Kate ; ‘ do you call that 


“I wil. call you in 


tame,’ said 
Flore, and then, on, i 


paces. 

Sure never handsomer rider had 
backed a handsomer steed. Walk- 
ig up and down on the lawn, 
which ran 1 with the paddock, 
from which 1t was divided by a 
sunk fence, Flora felt that she was 
enjoying these preliminary si, 
quite as much as she possibly could 
the ride in the oon. Don 
Quixote was gentleness itself, appa- 
rently, as he walked along near 
enough for his master to be within 
conversational range of Miss For- 
rester. 

He was near enough, indeed, to 
tell her that httle story of the beau~- 
taful cousin to whom he had alluded 
on the previous night. And when 
she heard how they had grown up 
together, and how Philip had been 
the boy-lover of the cousin, to whom 
on his return after a year’s absence 
he had once mtended offermg his 
hand and full-grown affectiions— 
when she heard this, I say, and that 
the reason he did not fulfil hig i 


doubt that Philip was fiercely 
sitive on such pomts as ‘ first love,’ 
‘ only love,’ and so on. 

When the ‘Don’ was ‘ gendled’ 
enough he was sent back to the 


estige- 
oo ibe d ,Were pec ixek, 
wi specimens the,vivid garden. 
afforded them, but by-and-by they 
wandered. away into the glowi 
plantations that sheltered the 
of the old honse. What did they 
talk about Nothing --— ak 


Philig- Morton. 


Pieces of moss ly, ’ 
while com their mutual damp 
treasures, Philip would assure = 


self afresh of how truly, purely blue 
were the eyes of this English lady, 
and scornfully wonder how he had 
ever thought that beauty reigned 
alone in the fiery, dark, southern 
orbs to which he had been hitherto 
accustomed. 

The result of this ramble through 
the gardens and woods might truly 
have been termed ‘the vengeance of 
the flowers,’ for not a bloom was 
gathered by either hand, examined 
m common and then thrown away, 
that did not assist im planting the 
thorns of love m both their hearts. 

But the happy morning was draw- 
ing to a close, and Flora, loyal to 
her promise, wont mm to call Kate 
Elton, who, as nught have been an- 
ticipated, was already up and dressed 
mm her habit. 

‘ The first luncheon-bell has gone, 
Flora. How bright you look! What 
have you been domg? Do you think 
Charles is home yet ?’ 

“I don’t know,’ answered Flora. 
“Come down and take something, at 
any Yate. He 1s sure to be im time 


to with us, because he was so 
very cular about my delivenng 
his message.’ 


The two girls entered the room 
together, and there, sure enough, sat 
Captain Forrester. was a de- 
oe expression in his face as 

said, quite humbly— 

* Do you mean to ride to-day, Ka-— 
Miss Elton ?’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ replied Kate, her 
cheek just growing a shade pinker, 
as she observed something like a sa- 
tished smile on the lip and in the 
eye of Mrs. Forrester, who was seated. 
opposite, with Miss Thwaztes under 


other dress-bilious critics might have 
preferred seeing some other descrip- 
tion of brooch than the large photo- 
graph which she wore clasped above 
her maiden ‘m memory of’ 
her deceased father. Not having ex- 
tablished a ‘gallery’ yet, as more 
pretentious people might have done, 
ais ooaseaed apa hems 

o u , 

‘Of course do,’ Kate Efton had 
rephed to that question of Charhe 
Forrester’s, a8 to whether she meant 
to nde or not; and having said this, 
she sat down, and tried to affect an 
appetite. Whenever she glanced at 
Captain Forrester, an expression of 
suffering appeared on his counte- 
nance, t, alarming at first, would 
afterwards, had she not been in love 
with him, have become ridiculous. 
He scemed to be endeavouring to 
convey some information to her, and. 
he could only succeed in 
her suppose that he had taken an 
extra strong draught of bitters, and 
could not get the taste out of his 
mouth. 

They all walked out —_ 
Flora was aided by Morton up 
the ‘Don’ ma moment; the J 
Gambier were mounted 
grooms; Miss Thwaites took 
seat m Mrs. Ponsonby’s small double 

ny-chaise. ‘ Is she going to drive 

erself, I wonder?’ thought Kate, as 
she stood with her hand on the - 
mel—having refused the groom's as- 
sistance—waiting for Captam For- 
rester to come and mount her. Pre- 


‘mettle was up now, end no mMitr 
take? And so it was. 
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went off rapidly in the wake of the 
uestrians 


eq 

*‘ Charlie,’ said his sster, brmging 
the slender legs of the ‘Don’ m dan- 
gerous proximity to the wheels of 
the pony-chaise, in her anxiety to 
gam his ear unfaibngly—‘ Charhe, 
how 1s this? Why have jou made 
ae the medium of conveying a fool s 
message to Kate Elton ?’ 

She would say it, in spite of the 
cold, angry hght that came from her 
mother's eye, and centred upon her , 
in spite of the almost painful look of 
confusion that came over Charhe’s 
face , in spite of the detriment that, 
win ther mutual embarrassment, 
might ensue to the legs of Philip’s 
horse She remed her curvetmg 
steed in firmly, though the domg so, 
im his anxiety to be off, made her 
hittle hands ache, and repeated her 
question with unsmiling eyes, and 
with a slight compression of her 
straght brow She was in a wo- 
manly rage at having been made to 
aid and abet in the shght that had 
been offered to Kate, and for all that 
Miss Thwaites had ten thousand a 
year, which sum night haplv, with 
care, be taught to flow ito the For- 
rester coffurs, she did not try to 
eonceal her indignation 

*‘ My mother asked me to drive her, 
Flora, and I couldn’t help—I mean 
i was delighted to do so, of course’ 

“ Of course,’ repeated Mrs Forres- 
ter, ‘and he 1s gomg to give Miss 
Thwaites a lesson ndnving You 
are gomg to learn how to handle the 
nbbons, as he calls it, under Char- 
he’s auspices, are you not, dear? So, 
Flora, you had better mde on, my 
love, and not interfere with the 


‘ Oh, very well,’ rephed Flora, add- 
ing, as she looked at her mother, 
‘only 1f I had known you imtended 
breaking your engagement with Kate 
Elton, Charles, I would not have had 
anythmg to do mm the matter’ 

The back of a horse that has a 
habit of constantly keepmg a cor- 
ner of the eye on whatever may be 
approaching him from behind, 1s not 
the safest place m the world when 
the mder 1s a lady m an agitated 
frame of mind and temper The 
Sagacious chestnut soon discovered 
that the hand he was called upon to 


Philip Morton. 


obey was a trembling one; nor was 
the discovery confined to the chest- 
nut alone 

‘Miss Elton,’ said Caroline Gam- 
bier, who, nm consequence of the 
seemimply well-understood arran 
ment between them, which placed 
Miss Forrester under Philip Morton’s 
charge, was ped on this occa- 
sion by ten thousand smuling fiends, 
who prompted her to ‘ take 1t out’ 
of some one— 

‘Miss Elton, would you hke to 
change with me? T think the chest- 
nut is a httle too much for you this 
afternoon ’ 

Women, 1f they mde at all, and 
hke it, find 1t scarcely pleasant to be 
told by one of then own sex that 
their management of a horse 1s 
faulty, and that therefore they had 
better give him to the superior guid- 
ance of the cautioner Other circym- 
stances combined to render it part- 
cularly unpalatable to Kate on this 
afternoon She coolly replhed— 

‘Thank you, you’re very kind; 
but I prefer remaiming where I am 

. ule you can,’ retorted Miss 
Gambier, laughing, ‘ which won’t be 
very long, I fancy, or I have never 
seen mischief m a ho1se’s eye before 
There—don’t draw your rems So sa- 
vagely he isn’t saying anything, 
poor fellow!’ And Miss bier, 
whose brain was as collected as her 
heart was cool, watched the effect of 
her half-tauntig words and wholly- 
taunting smile with the most perfect 
ease and self-possession ‘ He carried 
you quietly enough the other day, 
when Captain Forrester altered your 
curb for you Here he 1s coming up 
close behind us now, and I dare say 
he won’t mind leaving Miss Thwaites 
for a minute or two todo so now. 
Shall I ask him °’ 

‘Decidedly not You are very 
Innd, Miss Gambier, but your 
anxiety about me 1s all misplaced, I 
assure you ’” 

And now that event occurred, 
which made me give the heading I 
have given to this chapter 

The wheels of the httle low pony- 
carriage were coming along smoothly 
‘close behind them,’ as Carry Gam- 
bier had said Kate could hear plainly 
above the rolling wheels and patter- 
ing feet the large, healthy tones of the 
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Dean’s wife, she could hear the laugh 
these tones called forth, the laugh 
that owed 1ts culture to Tottenham 
Court Road, and, anxious to escape 
the sight of Captam Forrester m 
such company, she let her whip fall 
stingingly on the shoulde. of the 
chestnut, m the one paramount de~- 
sire to avoid at once this spectacle 
and the feminme stabs ot Muss 
Gambie1 

Instead of 1.pidly traversing the 
ground which mtervened between 
himself at the moment that luckless 
blow fell and Mrs Ponsonby, who 
was some way 1n advance, the chest- 
nut lowered his head, arched his 
back, got his legs well under hun, 
and showed himself in his true co- 
jours as a vile back-jumper With 
the dange1 came bach Kate’s accus- 
tomed skill and steadiness of hand , 
but it was too late Captaim Fo1- 
rester saw, with such agony that the 
moments seemed like hours, a mad- 
dened horse plungmg in what ap- 
peared to him almost mid-air, as he 
drove up the hill, and then he saw 
the rider of that horse dislodged, and 
thrown with fnghtful violence to the 
ground, and as the chestnut, with 
head tossed up and snorting fieicely, 
tore away, Charlie Forrester, forget- 
ting everything but Kate, flung the 
reins on the pomes’ backs im a loose 
mass, and sprang to the side of the 
prostrate, and, as he thought, dead 
girl The ponies were stopped very 
soon by Carry Gambier, but 1t was 
Miss Thwaites’s prospects of ever 
becoming Mrs Forrester-Thwaites 
that we1e in danger, as the dragoon 
knelt in an agony of suspense by 
poor Kate Elton’s side 

The runaway horse, and the cry 
that had arisen from them all when 
she fell, soon brought the party m 
advance back to thez relief, and 
then, after the brow-bedewmg—on 
this occasion from Miss Thwaites’s 
double scent-bottle—and hand-chaf- 
ing which are usual, the death-lhke 
pallor gave place to the returnmg 
hue of hfe, and Kate Elton, openmg 
her eyes, could assure the anxious 
group hovering around her that she 
‘was not hurt’ But when 1t came 
to standmg up, the unpleasant dis- 
covery was made that her left ankle 
‘was dislocated 
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In the midst of the pam there 
arose a feeling of pleasure, for surely, 
ena esac ec would drive 

er home in the © pony-carriage, 
and then, having him all to herself 
in this way, she could uninterrupt- 
edly talk him into a state of pro- 
found soriow and remorse for his 
weak and wavering conduct of the 
last few hours, for, after ail, his mm- 
quities had not been of longer dura- 
tion 

But it was not Charlhe to whom 
was deputed the task of conveymg 
hate safely home with as few jars as 
possible Mrs Ponsonby was for 
once deficient in that fine tact which 
usually characterized her, with 1- 
judged kindness and misplaced anx- 
1ety she isisted on taking her in- 
jured guest home at once under her 
own especial care <As they drove 
away fiom the party, Kate realized 
that a spramed ankle was a hard 
thing to bear mdeed 

Mrs Forrester, Miss Thwaiutes, and 
Captain Forrester were to make their 
way across the fields to Kempstowe 
Across ploughed fields and over 
stiles, a new expemence for Ehza 
‘Thwaites, whose rural exploits had 
hitherto been confined to gambols in 
the orange-peel scented gioves of 
Greenwich Park She was no ethe- 
1eal buithen to help over the stales , 
the vision of the feet that took such 
a sturdy stand, first on one bar and 
then on another, was unpleasant 
they were thickset feet, which not 
even the best made high-heeled nds 
from a certain famed French shop 
in Oxford Street could redeem, or 
make to look other than hopelessly 
vulgar The hand, too, that Captam 
Forrester had to clasp m aiding her 
to surmount the difficulties of these 
shles—oh, what a contiast it offered 
to the httle plump, soft, white hand 
he had asked for but yesterday! 
This one was ‘ plump’ enough—it 
looked podgy, indeed—sn its lemon- 
coloured casing The glove, but- 
toned tughtly round her substantial 
wrist, caused a roll of hard red flesh 
to stand up m fine relief The ex- 
ertion of walking m a tight dress 
over rough fields made her momen- 
tanly more beetrooty The dragoon 
began to loathe her , but he remem- 
bered in time to prevent any ebul- 
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lifion of feeling the words his mother 
had said to him when she met him— 
quite accidentally—on ins return 
from shooting that morning He 
had come back primed with all sorts 
of good mtentions of making amends 
to Kate for any httle anneyances he 
might have caused her on the pre- 
vious evening He gave thein to the 
winds, however, when his mother 
said to him, m her large, dete: mined 
kind of wajy— 

‘J have been thinkmg over your 
affairs, Chatlen, and I have decided 
that 14 15 quite nnpossible for you to 
do with less , we must—lI have writ- 
ten to the dcan to tell lim so— 
strugele for a time rather than cur- 
tail your allowance, fur a treme at 
any rute J am glad you have come 
hack, I want you to drive me out 
this atiernoon jn that little pony- 
earniage of Mrs Ponsonby’s , will 
y ou 6)? 

‘Would he?’ of course he would 
do anything, as became a dutitul 
son, to oblige a mother who promised 
lum that, for a time at least, he 
should not be put to such dreadful 
smfts as a reduced allowance 1m- 
pled ‘Foratime,’ ah! what was 
he to do a/tc: such time had el. psed ? 
Not marry Kato Elton, that scemed 
clear Tlus was how it came to pass 
that he bad driven the ttle ponies, 
and that Kate Elton had dislocated 
her ankle 

Still, when he thought of the look 
of love thoso large brown cyes had 
bestowed upon him when first 
awahenmg from the sensclessness he 
had thought death, he turned with 
abnost disgust from the heiress, who 
was rapidly learnmg, wnder the 
able tuition of his mother, to re- 
gard him as sometlung very superior 
mdeed And at the termimation of 
that rural walk Miss Thwaites was 
still in danger 

CHAPTER VII 

HORACE GREVILLE IN POSSESSION 


‘He 1s the finest fellow m the 
world, he 1s so prompt, and he has 
entered into the affair as heartily as 
if he, and not I alone, were gong to 
benefit by 1t’ 

‘Perhaps he means to do so— 
you can't tell, you know, Mr. Morton,’ 
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laughed Carry Gambier, who never 
looked more vivaciously agreeable 
than when msinuating anythmg to 
the detmment of a third, and absent, 
person 

‘Good mornmg; who 1 the “ fine 
fellow,” Philp, and what are you so 
cnthusiastic about ?’ 

The speaker was Flora Forrester, 
and, a5 may be surmised from the 
character of her remaik,c vents have 
developed theimnselves well during 
the mune or ten days which have 
elapsed since Kate Elton’s accident. 

‘Horace Greville has bought the 
house Mr Morton commissioned hm 
to lure,” rephed Mass Gambiei , ‘ so 
you will have to live there whether 
jou like it or not, wn’tit a pity ” 

‘Fiere is Greville’s letter, read it,’ 
said Philip, tossing the epistic across 
to Miss Forrester ‘ Floia 1s suie to 
lke it,’ he continued , ‘ Greville says 
1t 1s a paradise’ 

Now Flora would have gladly 
commenced hfe in a pigsty with 
Pihilip Morton, had she been called 
upon to do so, she had no fear of 
not hking the place but she wished 
Horace Greville had not had a hand 
in providing them with a paradise 
She did not hke him herself, and she 
did not lke that Philp should re- 
eaid hnn with affection 

‘ He certamnl) gives a most glow- 
ing description of it, Philip,’ she 
said, handing him bach the letter; 
‘ but even, according to his account, 
the paradise 1s considerably out of 
repair ’ 

‘“\es, but vou see he offers to sce 
t> all that, he says he will stay 
there 1f I like, and have it all put m 
oider for us’ 

‘In fact, he offers to take up his 
abode with you,’ remarked Miss 
Gambier, balancing the sugar-tongs 
cleverly. ‘ What a pleasant arrange- 
ment it will be for all parties, espe- 
cially for Horace Greville, who has 
wanted a home ever so long !’ 

‘He will always find one with 
me,’ said Philip rather hotly. He 
was annoyed that even Flora, his 
own high-minded betrothed, should 
seem to look coldly upon the man 
who had been touimg in his service 
to such an extent as purchasing an 
estate represented. He had thought 
Flora far supenor to anything lke 
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petty jealousy of his friendship bemg 
bestowed on a man, 1t was a phase 
of womanly tyranny that he didn’t 
Irke to see in her 

Mrs Forrester had been emmently 
successful Flora was engaged, fully, 
propetls , and with eve1y body’s con- 
sent, to Plulip Moiton, whose least 
merit, she was proud to Know, was 
his wealth 

When 1 say every body’s conscnt, 
I mean the conscnt of all whom it 
Was necessarv to consult Onc or 
two peoplic, whom it did not concen 
m the least, shook sage heads of 
sorrow and distrust and sani 1t 
wouldn’t answer and that they wore 
not suited to cach other 

Lady St Clam had aghed softly, 
like an ill-used dove, wWhon the fut 
of the cngeagement was inst an- 
nounced to her, and her ‘So you 
are to n1115 Mass Forester, 1 hear, 
and I must wish vou joy,’ had a tamnt 
accent of reproach about 1t = Lady 
St Clin had intended hnn to be 
bouquct-holder m chicf to herselt 
fol a season on two this inuzmeye 
was quite a promatuec thing, she 
thought 

Kate ZLlton was not allowed to 
come down Stai1s yet, but thcy would 
bimg hex out to the couch in the 
cor1ido1, w here those who likcd could 
go and talk to her Amongst thosc 
who, onc afternoon, liked to g0 was 
Mis Foi1ester Charlie, Kate had 
not secn since her accident 

‘IT am so1y, my dear, that this,’ 
indicating trate’s ankle, ‘ will prevent 
your boing, one of Floia’s biides- 
maids’ 

‘Thank you fo1 the regict, Mrs 
Foneste1 , the marriage is to be 
very soon, Flo1a tells me’ 

‘Very soon, and I trust—mund, 1 
only say, I t:ust, I don’t Anow it 
yet—but I thmk 1t more than pro- 
bable that Flora’s will not be the 
only mariage m our family that 
you will hear of shortly ’ 

That spramed ankle must have 
given her an awful twinge just then, 
for her face grew chalk-hke, and her 
hps tightened themselves mvolun- 
tanly 
* Indeed,’ she faltered Blessings 
on that word which commits us to 
nothmneg'! 

‘Yes,’ rephed Mrs. Forrester, 
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standmg by the couch without so 
much as a flicker of the eyelashes, 
or a tremor of the voice, though she 
was far from bemg unconscious that 
she was about to adnuunister a crucl 
stub to a poor g11, yet she was a 
good woman, and gave away soup- 
taakhets by the score duumg the 
winter ‘ Yes, Miss [hwaites’s ster- 
ling qualities have, 1 am glad to say, 
made such an impicssion on my vola- 
tile son, that when I lose one daugh- 
tur I shall very Lhely gam anotha ’ 

And then, having done all shoe 
could to cnliven Rate’s solitude, Mas 
koircster nodded a good-bye and 
went awav to het own 100m 

‘Lhe look of chalhy whiicness was 
on Iite 5 face still, when about five 
munutes ait. Flora came 1unnng 
along She stopped by ha friend’s 
side, and without speaking, bent her 
herd down until her lips touched 
hate s forc head 

‘Never speak of 1t, Floa,’ Kato 
econtinved to gisp out, ‘help me to 
my 100m quickly, Icfore any one 
alse comes up J he dit fiom your 
mother Flora! Llora! Lam glad 
it was not from you’ 

Hoiruwe Gacvillc had an mnmense 
deal of calm, genticmanly, wonuffied 
case about him, he had done cevery- 


thing, bought the mansion and 
giounds, ictamed such of the 
folincl owners servants as he 


pleased, disnussed otheis, diawn 
largcly upon Mozton’s bankers, and 
finally, come down here and taken 
up his abode with as giand an air 
as if he had becn all along actmg 
for himself instead of another 

He was sitting now in the most 
comfortable room in the house, 
drinking some of the wine he had 
been good enough to o1der im for his 
frend, and 1eadmg the latest num- 
ber of a senal publication The 
httle 100m had not bcen so comfort- 
able and clegantly luxurious when 
he had first ar1ived, for the former 
owner: had been consistent but m 
one thing—im furnishing, that 1s, 
the house throughout with the most 
costly articles in the most odious 
taste But Horace Greville was 
master of the situation: with the 
eye of a man who had sedulously 
studied his own comfort and ease 
from babyhood, he weeded this 
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light, and the brighter rays from the 
Gothic chandelier, showed the room 
to be furmshed—not stuffed, as it 
been formerly—with crimson 
velvet chairs and couch, and a 
carved oak writing-table and book- 
case; with two or three good pamt- 
I and bronzes resting upon 
medisval brackets. The room was 
small, nevertheless everything had 
an outhne. The eye of an artistic 
gentleman, instead of an artistic 
ba spatial had Prerecai over i 

arrangements, and they were perfec 
As perfect in their way as was the 
gentleman who sat amidst them 
reading. He was leanmg back his 
head and resting it on the top of 
his chair, and his pale, clearly-cut 
face was upturned and standing out 
in full relief against the crimson 
velvet. Reading, I say: true, he 
held the book up as if doug so, but 
as the dark eyes rested stedfastly m 
one place, he could scarcely have 
been reading. No: he was sittmg 
here, quietly awaiting the arrival of 
u8 frend and his fmend’s brnde; for 
now the end of November, and 
prilip Morton and his wife were ex- 
‘3d heme to-night from their 

nq HE tour. 

qreville’s had been an eventful 
life, . He had not come into the 


but \96 @ young man—he had not 
nto the world hardened, cal- 


E 








: remorseless, depraved. 
Time when he would have 
shrunk blighting another to 
benefit - ‘Time was’—he 
shrank fro)  @omg so no longer. 
He had pl the game of hfe 
fairly enou at first, but as the 
both more (ful and ay. her phar 

haughty, 7 
<a Jee 

r: an ; for years 
bo? La ~ from a horrible dread 
that of the only 


would come to an untimely end, and 
that in the retirement ofa debtor's pri- 
gon he would be left by the polished 
set who delighted in the apparently 

f ion, to pine 
away despised and forgotten. He 
dreaded being unmasked before the 
men and women whom he had de- 
ceived, and cajoled, and wro 
as the thoroughly unprincipled, 
base, heartless cheat he was. In- 
wardly fallen as he was, he could 
not endure the thought of outwardly 
descending from hs gh estate—in 
detection alone was shame. He 
might have wedded a rich wife and 
s0 at once have obtained that per- 


manently ‘good position’ he now 


had to sponge and gamble for; but 
here he failed, partly because the 
rich women who would have had 
him were not to his taste—Miss 
Thwaites, for instance, would have 
driven him mad—and partly be- 
cause he could not be faithful to 
any one, man or woman. The 
hearts he had tnfied with and 
wrung, and spurned—and their name 
was legion—none of them betrayed 
him when he deserted them. Like 
Flora Forrester, they were too 
‘shamed through all their nature 
to have loved so shght a thing’ ever 
to do that, to say nothing of the un- 
pleasantness of having to confess 
that you have been thrown over. 
He might, with the talents he really 
did possess, and the numerous ones 
which were too flatteringly attri- 
buted to him, have won his way 
through some honest and reput- 
able channel to wealth. And this he 
might have done with not half the 
outlay of the time, trouble, and tact 
he displayed in doing it ignobly; 
but work, that was cailed work, was 
distasteful to him in the highest 
degree. During his visits to Kemp- 
stowe, he had learnt som re- 
lating to Sir Ulric Lyster from the 
friend of the latter that had caused 
him to form plans; if he could only 
once finger some of Philip Morton’s 
ready money he could realize , 
he thought. Before he could do 
Lanting hold on Philip. = bh d which 
old on , & hold w. 
he determined to secure through 
dag Forrester. We shall see how 
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HOW CROQUET FIRST CAME TO HOLCROFT. 


N No. I. of ‘ London Society,’ I 
had the honour of givmg my 
readers a truthful, unembellished 
lustory of the harmonium imaugu- 
ration at Holcroft. As they cannot 
but be anxious to have another leaf 
from our parish chronicles, I hasten 
to lay before them two Ictters which 
I have lately reecrved Of these, the 
first 1s claboratcly and cmnitically re- 
tiospective of the harmonium i1n- 
eidents , and the second contams a 
mandate that may be taken as intro- 
ductory to the notable mnovation 
which forms the subject of the 
present narrative 
The first runs thus .— 


‘My pear Honora,—Having read 
in the February number of “ London 
Society” (a very able publication, 
allow me to remark) an account of 
the memorable occasion on which 
your cousin maugurated, or tried to 
ynaugurate our harmonium, I feel it 
my duty to give you my candid 
Opinion on one or two pomts con- 
nected with that day of disaster as 
detailed by you First, however, I 
must congratulate you on the gene- 
ral correctness of your statement, 
which m my opmuion forms a re- 
markable contrast to the phraseology 
in vogue among the young ladies of 
the present day. No doubt you 
have observed the tendency to hy- 
perbole which is just now creeping 
into society. ‘The most tender con- 
sciences are quite at their ease m 
speaking of an ugly bonnet as 
“ awful,” or of a long walk as “ tre- 
mendous.” If shghtly indisposed, 
they “were never so ill in their hives 
before,” and “thought they would 
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have died” every day in the week 
Their shghtest madvertencics are 
“tearful mistakes,” andsoon Bad 
habits, my dear Honora, bad habits 
into which our grandmothers never 
fell Have you ever studied the 
theory of cyche changes? If the 
world itself be subject to a round of 
scasons, why should not fashions and 
customs also be mutable? Already 
short waists and leg-of-mutton sleeves 
have appeared, and there 1s there- 
fore no 1icason why we should not 
look tor a return of the good old 
times of truth and pobteness. I 
myself look for a reaction, and 
expect that our children Gf we have 
any) and grandchildren will under- 
state facts mn the samc proportion 
that our contemporarics overstato 
them ‘To return, however, to our 
harmonium In consideration of 
the general correctness you have 
displayed, [ have decided on over- 
looking the unhandsome remarks 
made by Mr Rupert Ansted on my 
* organ style,’ which I thimk you 
might have entirely omitted without 
weakening the force of your nar- 
rative JI have yet to learn that I 
proved myscif a worse musician 
than the much-vaunted pupu of the 
famous Dulecken But that point I 
shall leave for the decision of the 
public, and when I mform my 
judges that Miss Holcroft drew out 
the stop handle on which she saw 
the temptmg word “ expression,” 
they will stall better comprehend her 
failure. Considering her utter un- 
acquaintance with the delicate treat- 
ment this stop requires—or, mndeed, 
her ignorance of the mstrument ai- 
together—it is no wonder that mat- 
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ters turned out as they did. Also, I 
must, as a duty, complain of jour 
reticence as to my own indefatigable 
exertions to reconcile our parishioners 
to the change of instrumcnts. You 
know that besides concilating all the 
wrathful old people who quetulously 
demandcd that the Smart should 
be allowcd to remain m office for 
thear time at Icast, I gave to each of 
our four musiians a handsome 
present as a superannuation fee out 
of my late lamented godmother’s 
lugacy. Ccrtamnly such servicos as 
thc+c deserve to be placed on recoid, 
not to spcak of others which my 
modcsty prevents ine notacing, but 
with which you had every oppor- 
tunity of bemp acquainted. It 15 
pcihaps too late to enter a protest 
now, and Iwill say no more’ I exo- 
naate you in consideration of your 
good intentions, and pray that the 
world may mete out equal charity 
to mo. We have so many sins of 
omission and commission to bo 
foi1given us before we can enter the 
langdom of heaven that we must 
needs forgive cach other. I freely 
coe you your errois, and even 
. Rupert’s offences are almost 
wiped out. 
‘ Believe me, my dear Honora, 
‘Always your very sincere friend 
* DORINDA SEELLy ’” 


Poor Mass Secicy! so I have hurt 
ier feohngs. Now for the other 
etter. 


‘My pEAREst Honora,—In the 
name of all method and order, what 
induced you to put the anecdote of 
Rupert looking over the gate mto 
your harmonium story? Of nght 
it belonged to another chapter. 
You really must finish our histones: 
open your desk at once, and do the 
thing properly. Say what you 
please of me, I do not care, only do 
not expect a long letter, for I am 
making a new flower-garden, and 
am busier than a prime minister. 

‘ My dearest Honora’s 
‘ Affectionate cousin 
* LAvRA.’ 


As if I had never anything to do! 
I who am my own gardener! and 
Laura with hosts of workmen at her 
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command writes her orders with 
such coolness! I, too, havea flowe1- 
garden , and, besides, 1t 1s my month 
to keep the penny club accounts, 
and my brothers in India are ex- 
pecting letters by the next mail; and 
yet, after all, there 1s no doubt that 
Laura 1s nght, and that Rupert 
should have had a new chapter. 

Nothing vcry umportant happened 
at Holcroft that autumn, until in 
the begmning of winter poor Mr. 
Mills had symptoms of clerical sore 
throat, and his fiiends agreed he 
must go to Hastings for the winter 

It was the bcst means that could 
be devised for his 1ecovery, and as 
Mr Sccley was quite satisfied to 
take again the sole charge of tho 
parish, Mr Mills bade us good-bye, 
and went away ‘There was much 
guief m the parnsh when he left, 
every one testifying it after his or 
her own pecular fashlon Many 
ladics wept on his last Sunday, even 
piofusely, and some old women 
sobbed and moaned so as quite to 
disturb the congrcgation 

Neither Lawa nor I were of the 
weepels, my mother and uncle 
looked so unmoved we could not 
think of outiaging then opinion, 
though we longed to laugh a little. 
When we came out of church some 
of our friends accused us of bemg 
hardh , but my uncle replicd 
fo. us that we had exhausted our 
fountaims before leaymg home 

The number of respirators which 
Mr Millis had sent to him was almost 
fabulous , and kmtted comforters of 
the most unclerical hues poured in 
upon We heard of seven 
‘bosom fmends’ devoted to his 
comfort, and destined to go with 
him to Hastnmgs Such an amount 
of enthusiasm at first took us by 
surprise , and Rupert and we agreed. 
that seven strait-waistcoats should 
be added. But on further mnquiry 
we learned that the ‘ bosom frends’ 
were nanmmate, unsentamentally con- 
sisting of prepared rabbit sians. 
These, wadded, and lmed with crim- 
son suk, were mtended to be worn 
across Mr. Mills’s chest when travel- 
ling or exposed to inclement weather. 

It was our r curate’s parting 
wish that we d cherish all his 
philanthropic schemes dunng his 
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absence, ind that none of his 1m- 
provements should be allowed to 
refiogriice We promised and, 1 
honest'y sffxen fulfilled our pro- 
mie~ We vauited the aged women, 
the sikh people and the schools , 
attended the prictice of the choir, 
encour? the penny club, and 
kep* the hooks of the hbrary Thus 
the ~wnt 1 Wore 7W 25 

In Apiil Mr Mills came hock again 
to us but not alone We ahnost 
ftorzot to ask if the sore throvt had 
heen vinqgtwushed, m our surprise at 
heariry thit he wis to bmng 1% 
Wrs Whlls with lnm, a cheriv- 
cheched gui with whom he had 
tatlen in love a Hastings MHol- 
eroft was astonished and justly so 
Some sud it was untan others tht 
It Was unpiaiteful, but for my put, 
I felt so uninjured that I could offord 
to weleome tle ladv very heutilh 
Mix uncle and Miss SccILy anced to 
make qute 1 jubilee of the rcttin of 
Mr “Malls wit his bride and took 12 
iniscliucvouc pleasure in cnlistinz vl 
the malcontents m then service 
Lyery one ws invited to offer gifts, 
wind my uncle hearnng thit Mrs 
Malls w2s a musician, sent to Broiwd- 
wood’s for 1 piano for her This 
good example was spccdily followed, 
and Holcioft talked for many days 
of the couches bookcases, tables, 
and othc1 substantia] presents which 
were cent im bs enthusiastic Hol- 
croftians to await the biide 

We had bonfires and bell nneing , 
and the small boys and guis of the 
school chceciel lushly as uncle 
Gcoffrey’s carri1,,c dashed down the 
street with the chcrry-cheeks radiant 
with good-humour and happiness 
inside 

Mos Mills was delighted with 
everything and everybody She 
praised the presents, and thumped 
upon the piano from morning till 
night Jullien’s polkas were just 
then 1n the 7enith of their popularity, 
and Mrs Mills had brought the 
cet last’ and other novelties with 

er 

With untirmg pleasure she 
pounded away at them, holding the 
pedal firmly down all the tme I 
do not believe we ever passed the 
windows that we did not hear Jullien 
or D’Albert, and it was a fertile 


theme for conjecture with us, whethcr 
m case the Broadwood took to play- 
ng polhas of itself, ‘The Drum’ 
*‘ ihe Annen,’ ‘ Lhe Bndal,’ or ‘ The 
Very Inst’ would come first Ru- 
pert Ansted always declared in 
favour of all four coming off at oncc, 
m which case I devoutly hoped 1 
nught be out of hearmg 

In June we went again to London, 
and had another charming visit We 
took more music lessons, chose new 
drcsses, and went to evenmg and 
morning patties with untirmg 
cnulgy 

1t was at the house of a friend 
of Lauins where we spent a fuw 
dvs, m the neighbourhood of Clap- 
ton that we fist made acquaintance 
with the chauming game of ‘ croquet ” 
It were a work of supererogation to 
descnbe it here At that time if 
was a novelty, but now every Smith 
has a cioquet-ground at Smithville, 
and every fishmonger one at Had- 
dockyale It was only a few days 
ago that we were driving past 
Snugley—n small villa, which with 
its grounds covers about one-tenth 
of an acre—and we saw the daugh- 
ters of Finchley, a retared man-ser- 
vant ef uncle Geoffrey’s, playing at 
croquet with their visitors 

We were fascinated by the game 
Duiing the week we spent at Clap- 
ton, nothing could tmduce us to 
kave the Humes’ grounds Mz1s 
Hume offered to drive us about and 
show us the lions of the neighbou1- 
hood, some of the views of which 
she described as very pretty, but 
we found ourselves unable to re- 
linquish the croquet We thanked 
her and remained at home 

‘Yes,’ Laura said to me one 
evening when we were alone, ‘1t 1s 
the thing for Holcroft, Honora, we 
must provide ourselves before we 
leave London, I never met with 
anything sointeresting It 18 fit for 
both ladies and gentlemen, it 1s 
thoroughly femimine, and delight- 
fully new ’ 

I agreed with her, and we dis- 
cussed the various pieces of ground 
at the Hall which we thought 
would answer our purpose, the 
aspect of the terraces, and the inr- 
equalities of the different grassplots 

Then in our letters home we ex- 
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patiated on the delighis of croquet, 
and announced our mtention of 1n- 
troducing 1t at Holcroft. 

By the tame we arnved there, the 
strangest ideas had got afloat among 
our tnends as to what croquet con- 
sisted in Some said 1t was cricket 
called by a finer name, and another 

hase of the degrading American 

loomerism, at that tame so much 
talked of Others affirmcd it was a 
kind of needicwork, bearmg an 
affimty to crochet, and some, with 
a laudable desire to got at the root 
of the matter, sought in French dic- 
tionarics the meanmg of the term 
It may intuest those who have a 
taste for such study, and probably 
have not the means of gratatying 1% 
at hand, to know the result ot these 
rescarchus 

Miss Seeley, who was highly prac- 
tical 1n her ideas, found m her book 
the word ‘ croquet’ exactly as we 
had wnitten 1t, translated as ‘ biscuit ’ 

‘ Ah! yes" she said, ‘now I havo 
it, some game played with biscuits. 
Some people aie always for eating 
and dunking It will be all very 
well for Miss Lauia to play 1t at the 
Hall, where they have a house- 
heepa: , but the poor Rectory could 
nevcr supply biscuits to heep up a 
game for seven hoursa day To be 
bure one nught contract with some 
of the steam manufacto1ics and get 
the biscuits down at wholusale prices 
But tame enough for that, I must 
hvai what the Fantails have to say ’ 

So to the Fantails she went 

* Emma,’ she said, ‘ cz oguet Means 
@ biscuit’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Miss Dmma Ian- 
tail, ‘ you are under some mustahe, 
Miss Sceley We have just been 
giving @ morning to the study of the 
word. We find the word c:oquer as 
an active verb 1s “‘ to crunch,” when 
a neuter verb, “ to crunch, to eat 
up,” or im pamting, “to sketch ” 
Now our Enghsh dictionary has no 
explanation of the word “ crunch ” 
‘There does not seem to be sucha 
word, but the nearest thing we can 
hhnd to 161s “ crunk,” an obsolete word 
which means “to cry like a crane ”’ 

‘Supposmg crunch means “ eat 
up,” and my book gives “ biscuit,” 
we seem to have come very near the 
thing. Its eating up biscuits, you 
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may be sure. Rather tiresome to 
my mind, but all depends upon 
taste’ 


So the Fantails and she settled 1t;: 
and , each much impressed 
with the erudition of the other As 
Miss Seeley drove home she mct 
another friend, who pulled up he. 
ponies for a chat with the rectot’s 
daughter 

‘So you heaid of the croquet Miss 
Holcrott 1s bringing back ” screamed 
Miss Seeley back towaids her friend, 
for the phaetons had rather passed 
each other 

‘Yes, Mrs MHolcroft read me 
Honora’s letter I thmh I have 
made it out It 1s the abbreviation 
of crogquer le marmot’ 

‘And pray what 1s that? My 
French 1s only bight when I have 
my dictionary m my hand’ 

«« To dance attendance upon” A 
ve1y pretty idea, mdced, provided 1t 
is gentlemen who attend upon ladies ” 

‘The Fantails and I made it out 
to eat biscuits ”’ 

‘Do not mind them—they are 
never up to the time of day Good 
mormng Croquer le marmot’ 

Tho four pomes went home, each 

their own way —Miss Seeley 
dubious about croyuer le marmot, 
and still holdine to crunching the 
biscuits Before she had had time 
to take her bonnet off Mrs Mulls 
cume 1n 

‘You have heard about the cio- 
quet ??’ Mrs Millis said, when they 
had disposed of the weather 

‘Why, yes, but what does it 
mean? Your French must be 
fresher than mine,’ Miss Seeley said, 
secietly resolved to enlst Mis 
Mills 1n ‘crunching’ Miss Philips’s 
marmot 

‘That is the awhward part,’ said 
the visitor, sinking her voice to a 
confidential whisper ‘ The game 
mxy be well enough, but why give 
it such a name? JI would not for 
the world say a word to hurt Miss 
Holcioft’s feelangs, such a lond ecrea~ 
ture as she1is, but, Miss Seeley, how 
strange! Gluttons! gluttons!’ 

‘What!’ cried Miss Seeley, breath- 
less with a strong conviction of the 
biscuits 

‘ The © 1s.croquet, conse- 
quently those who play are croqueurs 
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and crojuweuses—dreadful! If we 
called each other gluttons and de- 
vourers in Enghsh, how insulting 1t 
retin |— but put 1t mto a 
an ce thing mes quite the 
fashion ’ - 

‘I knew it!’ said Miss Seeley, 1m- 
pressively, claspmg her hands firmly 
on her lap ‘I knew 1t, but bis- 
cuits are not so monstrous as some 
other things would be’ 

So sayme she gave Mrs Mulls her 
version of the croyuet, and togethex 
they dended theidcaot Mass Pinhps’s 
marmot 

‘Everything tends to confirm me 
m the biscuit catine,,’ said Miss Sceley 
to her father that cvemng ‘ What 
18 the world coming to ?’ 

(This day’s advcutuies were after- 
wards related to me verbatim by Miss 
Seeley herself, who has obligingly 
offered to vouch for then gcnuine- 
ness 

We icturned from London, biing- 
ing two or thiee sects of millets and 
balls with us We left onc set at 
my mother’s cottage, and kept two 
more at the Hall m case of having a 
large party 

Laura 1ssued invitations to croquet 
and lunchcon fo1 a certaim Thursday, 
and, as far as my Memory now serves 
me, such was the anxious state of the 
public mind at Holcroft, that wc had 
not a single refusal 

‘There 1s great cumnosity, Miss 
Holcroft, about your new game,’ 
Mis Fantail said 

‘Such a large party to provide 
biscuits for,’ said Miss Sceley, look- 
mg round the diawimg-room and 
mentally counting heads 

‘We shall not have Inncheon 
unt.l three,’ said Laura, courteously 
‘but I could not ask my friends to 
come so far and lunch upon biscuit 
Shall we adjourn to the ground, 
ladies ”’ 

Every one rose, and we went to 
the terraces, whe1e two sets of hoops 
had been put down, so as to divide 
our part} Several chairs had been 
placed for such elderly ladies as did 
not mtend to play. The cunosity 
was intense. 

And now our labour began Laura 
and I, smgle-handed, undertook to 
instruct some thirty ple It was 
a Herculean dndactaine: the vast- 
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ness of which we did not know until 
we were fairly engaged nit Some 
people are so stupid I mention no 
names—TI do not wish to offend any 
one, and croquet 1s often an 1llus-~ 
tiation of the hare and tortoise fable 

Some of those who were slow m 
learning became afte: wards our best 
plaxers We took every measure we 
could devise to advance our pupus 
so as to give an air of spimt to our 
playing We even hung pnnted 
cards of rules from the branches ot 
tiees m our vicinity that all who ran 
might 1cad, and we had the comfoit 
of scemg, by luncheon time, most of 
oui guests pretty well muitiated 

At last the gong sounded, and we 
went in for refreshments 

‘Well,’ 1 heard Miss Seeley say to 
Mis Mills, ‘I cannot yet divest my 
mind of the ides of the bisewts ’ 

‘No1 I of the ma? mot,’ cried Miss 
Philips, laughmg. ‘ What clever 
people we all are!” 

‘If by that, Honzctta,’ said Mrs 
Fantail, ‘ you mean we are the 1c- 
verse, I differ from you zn toto The 
mn 01 Woman who gave the name 
18 mo1e wanting in cleverness, nay, 
in education, than we are It 
cleuly 1 game which has a name, 
and yet hasnone I do not know 
when my guls gave so much research 
to any one subject as to that word 
“ croquet” What do you say, Mr 
Ansted ?—w hat 1s your opmion ”’ 

Rupert lifted his head lazily fom 
an ice he was eating 

‘IT am much of Mrs Nichleby’s, 
ma’am,’ he said ‘Thank Heaven, 
I am no grammarnian ’ 

When lunch was over we went 
out again, and, whether it was owimg 
to the luncheon or the proficiency of 
the players, we did adnurably The 
day was an cntire success Every 
one went away charmed, the hours 
had flown by , and we parted, agiec- 
ing to meet agam very soon for 
another day at croquet 

Livery day from this mcmorable 
Thursday showed the value of cro- 
quet No wonder it became a Hol- 
croft institution 

Every one laid down a croquet 
ground—every one became as enthu- 
siastic about it as Laura and myself 
This was not, of course, just at first, 
for m all communities hme 1s regui- 
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site to gain the social suffrages in 
favour of any new undertaking 

First the mothers had to agree 
that 16 was perfectly comme 2/ faut , 
but after that wo had few difficultx > 
to encounter 

‘Ah!’ said ono lady, who was 
more proud than u:ch, ‘1f a poor 
pergon mntroduccd it 1t would never 
do, for instance, C could not uffoid 
to do it but Miss Holuoft of the 
Hall can carry all bcforn her I 
question 1f even her cousins could 
have venturcd on 1t with unpunity ’ 

It was, mdecd, the rige , existence 
was impossible without 1t We 21ve 
up almost evcry other pursuit fox it 
As Laura said, ‘ Winter was at hand 
She fearcd our clhmate would not 

llow of our confanuineg it then, we 
ought, thereforc, to male the best 
u cof what summce ren unucd to us’ 

It was very pleasant, to mo 
especially so It was uothing to 
Laura to excel she wis accustomcd 
to do evcrything bettcr than mo t 
people, but to me it was dclghtful 
to bo, and to be achnowldged as 
bemg, one of the best plvycrs in the 
country To bo suie there is n> 
giecat art m playmeg croquct, but 11 
is sometlung to do things bcitcr 
than one’s nai hboms . 

And all ou1 nuzhbours began by 
degrees to play wcll, stall, as 1 mat- 
ter of courtesy, Lam. and I wore 
always considered the lerdais wheic 
woe played We had cach ou 
favouute coloms Laur hul +1 palc- 
yellow mallct and ball, and Ia duk 
2zreen , consequently, she kd the 
hights and I the da1hs m thc fumous 
matchos 

Notwithstanding the numbcr of 
croquet giounds in the neighboui- 
hood, the Hall was the favoumnte 
place of meeting Evcry mornmes 
we played, every afternoon we played, 
every evening we played Viusito1s 
who came to the Hall put up their 
horses on p to have a couple 
of hours’ play Gentlemen dropped 
m and out as fancy dictated, until 
my mother, growmg weary of 
matronizing our parties, ceased to 
fidget about us, and would employ 
herself in the house, or walk about 
the grounds with elderly ladies who 
did not play 

it was an extraordimary state of 
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thmgs, Miss Seeley often said , formal 
morning visiting had quite gone out 
of fashion at Holeroft Instead of 
exchanging cards at long mtervals, 
people met three or four times a 
week anil ceased to remember who 
hac last called at the house of the 
othcr <As Laura sententiously re- 
muked whilst she watched from 
the hbhiary window some men rolhng 
the sward, 1t was a wonder how we 
hived without it before 

I shall never forget the pleasure 
we had 1n those first c1oquet days— 
the dchehtful excitement m which 
we all hved We canvassed each 
game when it was over, the good 
and bad plaj thot had bcen made, 
and ul the various tuins im tho 
whecl of fortune We remembered 
how the yellow ball returmmg from 
the post, met the black one gome 
up, and was at once croqueted to the 
furthest end of the field, and how 
the hght-colouzed side almost shed 
tears at the sizht, for yellow gene- 
ivly not only got up fist but car- 
1ied the balls of 1ts own side up 
with it We recalled how heartily 
the gentlemen laughed at our fubtle 
attempts to cioquct then balls, and 
how meicilessly they returncd the 
comphmcnt, and sent ows away 
beyond the little Norfolk pmes into 
the heart of the laurestina trees 
Then when Liuia’s tian came to 
croquct how the gentlcinen would 
ciowd round to see her pioetty feet, 
and laughmely entiert her to spaie 
them at any cost to her party How 
the elderly maimed gentlemen had 
the puivileees of their age and con- 
dition in bemg allowed to hold back 
the supeisbundant flounces of our 
diecsses, which fell over ou feet when 
we practised this cruel part of the 
gimc, and, when opportunity served, 
sent our otvn balls forward, and 
those of our adveisaries back 

‘he young men, too, had by no 
means the least share of the amuse- 
ment they ‘ chaffed’ the elders 
most unmercifully, though they 
pretended not to be the least jealous 
of their privileges 

‘I say, Rupert, how would you 
like a young stepmother” one would 
say when old Mr Ansted, though 
not himself a player, had been ex- 
eeedingly gallant to Laura. 
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©‘ How is Mrs. Rooks to-day, sir? 
¥Y was sorry to hear she was auimg,’ 
s0me one would ask another. 

*‘ Execeedingly well Mrs. Conran 
looks to-day. I wish she would jom 
our party, she would be quite an 
acquisition. Prodigiously hne woman 
she 1s.’ : 

At which Mr. Conran would 
immediately become very reserved, 
and say httle more to me 

It was mo1e mportant to ts who 
should begm the game cach day than 
16 1s to veteran politicians whether 
the Government remains 1n or not. 
Breakfast was huriied over, and 
while Laura held a rapid conference 
with her housekeeper, the gentlemen 
skimmed the newspapets of the day, 
and then we all adjourned to the 
terraces. En:ly as was the hour, we 
always had some friends ready to 
jom us. Never did I see people 
londer and more anxious to make 
themsclves pleasant 

Uncle Geofticy laughed very much 
atus he never could see ay aniuse- 
ment in it, but it was a harmless 
pursuit, he said, and young people 
must bo amused Croquct was as 
good a toy as any other, as far as he 

ew 

Amongst all the fun and frolic, 
there were unfortunaie pcople who 
had sometimes to leave the ground 
before the fate of their party was 
decided On one occasion poor 
Emma Fantail was playmg to the 
admiration of cvery one, when an 
mexorable mother tore her away 
from us, on the absurd plea that 
Mr Fantail did not lke to be kept 
waiting for diner (Just as if 
dinner were a thing of the shghtest 
consequence ) Poor Emma! Two 
victorious hghts were defending the 
goal from the onslaught of five 
darks, until the laggard hghts could 
come up to the wimning post. 1t was 
a most critical time. Our poor fnend 
felt that could she but play twice 
more, her side would be matenally 
aided. But Mamma Fantail kept 
erying ‘Good morning, good morn- 
ing,’ as she shook hands with every 
one, and her daughters were obliged 
to follow her without delay. Emma 
looked, and I dare say felt, so miser- 
able, that Laura good-naturedly 
promised to write her a note in the 
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evening and tell her the result. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Mills, who, with kis 
wife, just then a on tho ter- 
race, played out the blue ball. 

I have seen bad playing occa- 
sionally, but never anything so bad 
as Mr. Mills’s on that occasion. It 
was wretched, disgraceful, though 
his wife did not seem to think so; 
and I remember the gentleness with 
which Laura in her note broke the 
news to poor Miss Emma that her 
blue ball had lost her side the game. 

Then we orgemzed clubs. Ours 
was of course ‘ Tho Holcroft,’ and 
the next villago oblhgingly gave its 
name to another, ‘ The Northcote.’ 
We had matches, and1eturn matches, 
and scratch matches, as the cncket 
players called them, without end. 
There was always a club requiring 
its 1evenge. 

Then we went round to all our 
friends’ grounds by turns, having a 
day at each m succession; which, 
as these inatches came off in tho 
afternoon, «id not interfere with our 
Inornmg practice at the cottage or 
at Holeroft Hall 

Things were just at this furious 
stage when the end of August ap- 
proached, and September with 1ts 
shootmg was drawing nigh. One 
day when we were to play on the 
Fantails’ ground the return match 
between the Holcroft and the North- 
cote clubs, Laura had called for us 
on her way. We were standing at 
my mother’s gate, when Rupert 
Ansted rode up. His model farm 
was in Northcote, and he was on his 
way to meet us all at Mr Fantail’s. 

‘ What punctual people!’ he cried, 
as he remed in his horse 

* Yes, pray give me credit,’ my 
cousin said, ‘for before I left home 
I wrote two long Ictters, and fifteen 
notes of invitation, and here I am, 
ready before aunt or these girls.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Ida said, ‘Honora has no 
maid to lay out her dress, and put 
it on for her as you have; no ons to 
darn a tear in a2 skirt.’ 

*‘ You need not look 0 hot, httie 
one, I am not blammg Honora.’ 

‘I should have darned the dress, 
I beheve,’ said Rupert, ‘ for I tore it. 
But what is gomg on? Are you to 
have another Holcroft match ?’ 

‘Yes and no. Far better than 
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that Papa’s shootmg fmends are 
coming next weck Sir Henry 
Warden and all, and we are gong 
Lo have a ee soreent ee 

ve just engaged Honora stay 
with me to help me to entertain 
Sir Henry, and, Mr Rupert, I have 
wnitten jou no note, but I must 
have your promise that for the next 
three wecks you will form no ecn- 
gagemont without my hnowledge 
and acqwiescence ’ 

Rupcrt bowed ‘ Promised, Miss 
Holeroft, neither for three wecks 
nor for hfe without your permission 

I pay more ”’ 

‘Certainly not I am sure you 
will ike om tnends Sir Henry 1s 
charming’ 

‘ Who 1s Sir Henny ”” 

‘A fmend of papa’s We knew 
lim im Italy, and met again in 
London Is he not very agiceable, 
Honora ?’ 

* Very,’ I said. 

‘What a happy man, to mect 
with the approbation of the Misses 
Holcroft’” Iupet said, half sq- 
tarically 

‘And what is more,’ I said, ‘ to 
deserve it” 

‘Oh! ened Rupert, with mock 
pathos, ‘oh! that the day would 
come when 1n this world we should 
all mect with our deserts 

‘Speak for yourself,’ I said, ‘I 
sigh for no such day ’ 

‘It 1s for you aud such as you to 
sigh,’ Rupert said, ‘not for such as 
Iam’ 

‘ And what of me” Laura wshed, 
laughing 

‘You!’ said Rupert, ‘ah! you 
would be carmed off to some 
beauteous sphere, where we should 
never see or hear of you more’ 

‘Thank you, Rupert,’ I said, 
* earth 1s good enough fo1 me’ 

* Yes,’ he said, half absently, ‘and 
for many @ one besides jou and me, 
Honor’ 

* And jou advised her just now to 
sgh for such a day,’ Laura said 
* How mconsistent men are" 

‘So you may say,’ he resumed, 
still musing as if he had only half 
heard what had been said 

‘ Do not let us grow senous, I 
said, ‘ Rupert, your harmonium 1s 
out of tune. 


‘ Tt 1s flat,’ he said, ‘ that 1s a fact. 
The time is nearly up We should 
be at Fantail I shall mde on, and 
mention who follows me I have 
the honour to act as outmder Au 
7e€volr 

We found Rupert tolerably sharp 
agam when we reached Fantail. 
very one was waiting for us, and 
our mallets were placed m our hands 
the moment we reached the ground. 

The play went on with great 
spirit Laura and I, bemg of Hol- 
croft, played on the same side, and 
played victonously Holcroft won 
the great games of the day Ow 
reputation was even still msing 
The Northcote club wore crimson 
favours to distin h them from 
the Hoicroft, but for this day at 
least, honour was to the blue 

On our way in to luncheon, Rupert 
came and walked with me 

‘I want to hear more of this Sir 
Henry—what did you call him ?’ 

‘Warden You will hke hm, Iam 
sure, Rupert He 1s very pleasant, 
gentlemanhke, and well-infoi1med , 
has travelled a great deal, but does 
= disagieeably plume himself upon 
1 > 

‘So you seem to hke him too”’ 

‘ics Very much’ 

A silence of some minutes, then 
Rupert began agamn ‘So you are 
going to stay at the Hall?’ 

‘ Yes, the1e is nothing unusual in 
that ’ 

‘Well, for my put, I sce no use 
in 1t’ 

‘For that matte1, we do many 2 
thing that has no use m it For 
mstance, this paity to-day 1s useless ” 

‘ Not at all, 1t brings people to- 
gether, makes them fmendly and 
social, besides benefitmg their 
health ’ 

‘ Now jou reason for my gomg to 
the Hall, precisely ” 

‘Do not jest, Honora, Iam serious ” 

‘ But why should you be? Ido 
not wish to laugh at you, but for 
you to laugh with me’ 

‘Cannot Laura enteritam her 
friends without your assistance ?’ 

‘ Yes, but 1¢ 1s pleasant for both 
of us when I am there’ 

‘ That 1s no argument’ 

‘Lam not going to argue 1t with 
you.’ 
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‘No. You are too positive. I 
Wonder your mother ts 1t.’ 

*‘ She will be there herself: I tell 
you, there 1s nothing wrong im it, 
Ru . What notion have you 
got m your head ” 

*‘ Thereis nothmg wrong with my 
head,’ he said, as we 1eached the 
door. I went to pass i but he 
caught my hand, and said rudely, 
*‘ You are determmed to go? Only 
one minute, Honora, answer me’ 

‘Release me, I ecned angrily, 
‘ people are coming up’ 

* Answer,’ he cried, fercely. 

“‘ ITsee no reason against 1t Igo’ 

‘Now, if you choose,’ he said, 
which I might imterpret as pci- 
mission to go, cither to the dimneg- 
room, or to the Hall the next week , 
as one was all 1 could do just then, 
I walked mto the hall of Fantail 
Lodge, and, jommeg some ladies who 
stood there, went m to luncheon 
with them. 

We had more games after lunch- 
eon; what in crichet circles would 
be called sciatch matches. 

Ot course besides beng members 
of our own Holcroft club we weie 
honorary members of others Both 
Laura and I thus belonged at times 
to Northcote Now we were to 
have a game headed by Rupert for 
Northcote, for which he was at liberty 
to select honorary members. Mr 
Herbert Fantail organized the op- 
position. Isaw Rupert gomg round 
the field with a bag of cimson 
favours, and as he presented one to 
each lady with jests and compli- 
ments, she would bow and smile and 
pm it on. Thus he engaged his 
party, but I wasnot one. Studiously 
he avoided me where I stood, but 
still I fancied he watched his ad- 
versary to see 1f he enlisted me. As 
not all who were present could play, 
those only who were considered the 
best we1e selected. One of the first 
who pinned on Rupert’s colours was 
Laura, and I saw her throw our 
old blue ones on a@ seat near. By- 
and-by young Fantail passed me 
with Ins sister Emma in conver- 
sation. 

‘T still want two. It is hopeless 
with any two of these here’ At 
this moment his eye fell on me. 

‘ Is 1t possible,’ he cried joyfully, 
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‘the czimsons havo not got you, 
Miss Honora ?’ 

‘ No,’ I saad, pomtiung to my blue 
favour. 

‘I never dreamed Ansted would 
have——’ he stopped, he did not lke 
to say ‘neglected you’ 

‘ You were thinking of my cousin, 
I dare say.’ 

‘ At any rate, I am the most for- 
tunate of generals Reckoning you 
a c1imson { thought I still 1equired 
two. My paity is made up’ 

We played, and defeated the crim- 
sons. Now and then Rupert and I 
inet, or rather ow balls did, and 
then I suffered He played fiercely, 
savagely, and the force with which 
he c1oqucted my ball to the farthest 
possiblo distance would have made 
mime Jaugh at any othor time, but 
just now I could not. When it 
camo to my turn I scarcely moved 
ms hs laugh grated on my ear 
when I knew how badly I had done, 
and how I had all the will, and no 
power to return his compliments 

The game was fimshed, and 
Mr Herbert Fantal complimented 
and thanked me tor my aid. En- 
tnely owimg to me, he said, was ns 
success Even while hoe spoke, L 
saw Rupert bowing and apparently 
saying the same to Laura Thero 
was more, however. In reply tosome- 
thing Rupert said, Laura unpmned 
the ciimson favour fiom her breast 
and handed it to him. He mado 
gestures of thanks which I saw, 
though I could not hear the words, 
and then Rupeit placed 1t between 
the leaves of his pocket-book, and 
put the book next his heart. Then 
the carriages came round, and 
Rupert gave Ins arm to [aura 
When I had found my mother and 
Ida, and we had reached the halldoor, 
Laura was seated in the carriage and 
Rupert still stood to her. 
So engaged was he that he scarcely 
saw US OS we came up, and was re- 
called to a sense of politeness barely 
in time to hand us in. Still every 
word and look was for Laura. The 
last words I heard as we drove off 
were mocking ones in reply to Laura 
as she congratulated him on having 
got his harmonium into tune again. 
He seemed quite to agree with her. 

The next day Ida and I had been 
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out walking, and when we came in 
my mother said— 

‘Rupert Ansted has been here, 
¥Wonora. ’ He left “The Caxtons,” 
which he said you wished for.’ 

It was on my lps to say, ‘1 never 
paid anything to him on the subject 
of wishing for “ ‘The Caxtons,”’ but I 
ehecked myrelf in time. [I was 
determined not to read 1t 

The next day my mother, Ida, 
nnd I went to the Hall My mother 
went up first alone, and Ida and I 
were to follow after we had been to 
the school. As we came out of the 
bulding I was provoked to sce 
Rupert riding up the street. It was 
100 Jate to retreat, so I held Ida 
jirmly by the hand and walked on 
We were soon overtaken, and Ru- 
pert, dismounting, Jed Ins _ horse 
beside us. 

‘You wero out when I called yes- 
terday ?’ 

‘We were’ 

*T left you “'Tho Caxtons ”’’ 

‘You mean at the wrong house’ 

‘iow ” 

‘1 never remember saying fT 
wished to read i1t—it was Lauia. 
You have made a nustake ’” 

‘You said you had never read the 
book ’ 

‘ That 1s a chfferent mattey.’ 

*I hope you will look through 1t?’ 

€*T cannot promise’ 

‘It would only be civil, after my 
taking so much trouble to get it, 
nnd leave it for you.’ 

‘I am sorry you did.’ 

A long silence, until we came to 
cross roads. 

‘IT suppose we part here,’ I said ; 
‘we are gomg to tho Hall’ 

Rupert stood a moment uresolute. 

‘What an odious day wo had at 
the Fantauls ’ 

‘ Now,’ I thought, ‘ we are coming 
to the point.’ 

‘Had you never days you would 
hke blotted out of your life, Honora’ 

‘I have had a few such, even in 
my quiet hfe.’ 

*‘ Supposing I were a sorcerer, and 
had the power of domg 16 for you, 
might I blot out Tuesday ?’ 

For a& mmute IE could not answer, 
and he took my silence for coldness, 
and began agam— 

‘Say what you will, I deserve it.’ 
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: a is all blotted out, not a trace 
eft ” 

We shook hands and parted, and 
I felt very light at heart as I took 
my way Hall-wards. 

That evening Laura said, ‘ Advise 
me, Honora. Several of our gentle- 
men come on Monday: Sir Henry 
and others. Some on Tuesday. 
Papa has asked gentlemen for 
Monday- would it be judicious to 
Phe a sprinkhng of ladies on Tues- 

ny 9? 

‘I cannot advise you,’ I sad; 
‘for my own part I am tired of 
Mullses and Fantails; but that 1s no 
rule for you.’ ° 

‘Yes, 14 is. 
opinion exactly ’ 

‘TI sce no use in bormg ourselves 
with them so soon again. Some 
strangers will zefresh us’ 

‘It is not a question of what will 
please ourselves most, but what will 
make our evening most successful 
I am tared- of our neighbours too 
We have seen so much of them 
latterly ’ 

‘I am hegmmmng to tare of croquet, 
too, Laura One may have too much 
of a, good thing, even of croquct.’ 

‘That is heresy; do not give 
utterance to such sentiments. We 
shall want it now more than: ever; 
but it 1s a question of dinner, not 
croquet ” 

‘ Ask Uncle Geoffrey’s opinion ’ 

‘No use; he leaves such things 
to me’ 

* You will gain nothing by send- 
ing to the highways and hedges for 
Holecroftians. They will talk local 
pohtics and gossip, and the strangers 
will be bored. Left by ourselves, 
we can exist very well by means of 
the weather, the sporting, the new 
books, the Royal Academy, and the 
Bntish Association.’ 

‘And after that,’ cmed Laura, 
laughmg, ‘we must fall back on 
Holcroft , so the sooner our strangers 
understand its topics the better. If 
we must eventually call m the ad 
of our neighbours, why not do 1% at 
an early stage? ‘Then there 1s the 
croquet, they must learn to 
mate there; so the sooner we bring 
them all together, the casier our 

will be.’ 

As usual, Laura settled the mat- 


I wish for your 
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ter, and sat down to write her 
notes. 

On Monday we had only gentle- 
men to dimner, and we got on ex- 
eecedingly well. Laura and I did all 
the smging and playing m the even- 
ing, and every one took his share of 
the taikmg. Sim Henry Warden 
and we were very glad to meet 
again. We had a great deal to talk 
about—old times, former adventures, 
and so forth 

After dinner Rupert Ansted and 
I were very nearly having another 
quarrel Some miserable fate seemed 
over us, as if we were to be always 
disagreemg about something. Ho 
raid, Sir Henry Warden was not the 
sort of man I should hke; and on 
my asking why, he replicd— 

‘ Because he 1s a man of the world ’” 

To this I asked, ‘What was a 
man of the world?’ and he only re- 
torted that I was ‘fast becommg a 
woman of the world.’ 

I did not feel the accusation so 
deeply as he intended I should, for 
I only laughed, said ‘I had no ob- 
jection,’ and changed the conversa- 
tion Happily we did not make a 
worse affair of it. 

On Tuesday we had some tame 
croquet by ourselves, for the gentle- 
men were out shooting; but we all 
met at alate dmner We had some 
Holcroftians; but I did not think 
Laura’s arrangements were so suc- 
cessful after all. Sir Henry took her 
an to dinner, and the whole time 
they kept up a conversation on their 
London reminiscences, this concert, 
and the other ball, fétes at Chiswick, 
and evenings at the Italan Opera, 
in which, of course, no one else could 
take part I would not jom them 
for fear of seeming rude to Mr. Mulls, 
who demanded my attention, and to 
Mrs. Mills, who was anxious for her 
share of conversation, and who de- 
spainngly found that Dr Featherly 
was so deaf she could not make him 
hear anything she said. 

‘Yes, Horace,’ she would call 
across, ‘ tell Miss Holcroft all about 
the piano tuner—what a clever bar- 
gai we made.’ 

Already I had twice heard the 
history of the tuning of the piano; 
must I listen a third time? 

Mr. Mills was very glad to begin 
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the story again; and while I lstened 
to him, I turned one car towards 
what was bemg said by others round 
the table. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ Sir Henry was saying, 
‘Gnsi was charming that evening. 
And how grandly Mano acquittxt 
himself?’ 

_ Then Rupert Ansted’s voice struck 
3In— 

‘Only Mano is an exaggeration ’” 

* Excuse me, I did not catch what 
you said.’ 

‘Too much manncrism,’ Rupert 
said 

* My dear sir!’ 

‘Yes, every one allows it,’ Rupert 
persisted. 

‘ Really I cannot say I ever heard 
that said before. Did you, Miss 
Holeroft ?’ 

‘Why, you have changed your 
mind, Kupert,’ Laura said, ‘simeo 
last week.’ 

‘Human nature,’ he said. ‘Wo 
have all our vacillations ” 

‘fam glad you include your own 
scx’ 

‘ By all means, though it 1s called 
a lady’s privilege , and some of then) 
make the most of 117 

‘lafe would be dull for them 
without such an outlet,’ said Sir 
Henry, laughing. ‘There must be 
so much monotony im a round of 
domestic duties.’ 

‘ Of all things I should enjoy that 
tranquil humdrum kind of hie,’ said 
Laura. ‘How dehghtful to fecl 
neither joy nor sorrow, to be emo- 
tionless. I am sure I was made to 
be a nun, or a milkmaid, or a girl to 
sit at a spmning-wheel, or a——’ 

‘Yes,’ cried her fathcr, overhear- 
mg her, ‘I do not doubt your 
vocation for still life, Laura.’ 

‘I hke rural hfe,’ said Laura, 
enthusiastically, as visions of Words- 
worth and Cowper rose before her 
vision. ‘ Cattle dmnking out of 
streams, sheep coming over hulis 
tnkhng ther hitle bells, long 
stretches of moorland, with larks 
nsing singing from their nests, and 
soarmg out of sight.’ 

‘Then you could live such a life?’ 
Rupert asked ly. 

‘It is the haght of my ambition,’ 
Laura said, without considering for 
one moment how 1t would satisfy 
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her ambition to be dining on bread 
and mulk, or other rural fare, and 
doprived of all the attendance ond 
circumstance of dinners at Holcroft 


I did not catch Rupert’s reply, 
for Mrs. Mills had now struck i to 
the story, to which she feared her 
husband was not domg justice ; and 
she went on— 

‘I said [ hked my piano very 
high, and I was so well known m 
London for bemg particular, that 
the tuncrs never ventured to leave 
the instruinent low. Upon this the 
tunor asked, “ Would concert pitch 
be Iligh cnough”” but I was too 
clever for bun, for, finding he 
charged no more for drawmg it up 
above concert pitch than he did for 
leaving it below, I insisted on it 
being made high—so high, mdeed, 
that I can barely touch F m “ Annie 
Laurie.” My husband says I make 
a scream at it, but what matter? I 
was determined to get all I could 
done to the instrument, 1t 18 s0 
ae a tuner comes round, I am 

Just then Laura began drawing 
on her glove, which talsmanic act 
drew the attention of all the ladies, 
who followed her example. 

Laura rose, and we all filed out. 

When the gentlemen came in, 
Rupert took a seat by me, for the 
purpose (as he said) of abusing Sir 
Henry Warden. He had so many 
faults, and so few virtues, by 
Rupert’s account, if any, that at 
last I took up the defence of our 
London friend. Ail im vam, Rupert 
only grew more angry, and 1 more 
pertinacious in upholding Sir Henry, 
until at last, under plea of looking 
for music for Laura, I broke up our 
conversation abruptly and left him. 

The next day the gentlemen were 
out shooting all the morning; but 
after dmner Sur Henry, Kupert, 
Laura, and I had an hour’s croquet. 
It was, however, anythmg but a 
pleasant game. Sir Henry and I 
were partners, and Rupert said we 
pushed our balls; and he cavilled, 
and revived old bye-laws, and made 
us all exceedingly uncomfortable. 
I was first through the first two 
hoops, and wished to exercise my 
privilege of playimg either to right 
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or left as I chose er Une Tce my 
surprise, pronoun 8 

. We have been all along under a 
mistake in domg so, she cned, ‘ I 
am told 1t is quite wrong.’ 

Sir Henry politely stood up for my 
rights. Laura was positive; Ripert 
more than posiiive. I-was too much 
hurt at Laure’s manner to say any- 
thing; Su Henry had, therefore, to 
yield to superior numbers. It-was 
a trifle to get out of temper at; 
and yet we of Holcroft were really 
annoyed. 

At last I said I thought it too 
dark for playing with coimnfort; and 
every one was glad to agree to my 
pioposition, that we should leave 
our game unfinished and go withm 
doors 

The next morning Rupert had a 
hasty summons to London on busi- 
ness, and we did not see him for 
more than a fortmght. When he 
came back the strangers had all left 
the Hall, except Sir Henry Warden. 
He was now quite lke one of the 
family , we were gradually ceasing to 
regard him as a stranger, and he, 
on his part, treated Laura and me 
quite as if we were his sisters. We 
had the ploasantest rides and walks, 
and cndless games of croquet. He 
was becoming also quite a favourite 
in the neighbourhood. He took 
Rupert’s vacant place in the matches, 
mustered the forces, and animated 
the players. He went with us to 
drink tea and eat substantial cake at 
the Rectory, and spent a morning 
with us atthe cottage nailng up the 
African vine and the Ayrshire roses 
that had broken from the trellis. 
He gave rewards to the boys m the 
school for their athletic games, and 
distributed sugarplums munificently 
amongst the infants. In fact he 
was fast becommg a Holcroft mst- 
tution. 

Then Rupert came back from 
London, and jomed us each mornmg 
that he could spare from his model 
farm , and almost every evenme at 
dinner. I was beginning to think— 
his temper had become so uncertain 
—that we were all happier before he 
returned. He took offence at such 
trfies that there was no possbilty 
of keepmg him m good humour. If 
saw bis admiration for Laura was 
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intense, and yet he wished to play 
the tyrant with me. To Sir Henry 
he was barely civil. 

In this state things were about 
the beginning of October. We were 
m the fall glory of our Indian 
8 er, and were seizing the last 
lovely days for our beloved croquet. 
As soon as possible after breakfast 
on one memorable Tuesday, we all 
met on the ground. Sir Henry and 
Rupert always led now. 

‘I think,’ said Sur Henry ‘ we 
should draw for partners, Anstcd ; 
the question of superiority can never 
be ascertained, nor 18 1t desirable.’ 

‘LT have no objection,’ Rupert said ; 
‘ how shall 1t be ?’ 

‘Let us walk backward to an 
ash-tree, and each pull a spray; 
mark these, and then let the ladies 
draw from a hat.’ 

We laughed, consented, and per- 
formed the mystic 11te. I drew Sir 
Henry’s leaf, and Laura, Rupert’s. 

For this day, at least, we were 
very merry, until a httle before 
Iuncheon Mr. and Mrs. Mills jomed 
us 

‘Pray do not stop,’ cned Mrs. 
Malls , ‘ allow us to be spectators ’ 

So we played on, the lady watch- 
ing us through her eye-glass At 
last she approached me cautiously, 
and whispered— 

‘I see it all, my dear young lady.’ 

‘It 1s more than I do,’ I said; 
‘Fortune seems on the turn with 
us.’ 

‘And avery good turn it seems 
be, for some people at 


‘It is well it is only croquet and 
not hfe,’ I said, jestingly. 

‘Pardon me, it looks very lke 
hfe ’ 

‘I do not understand you, Mrs. 
Mills,’ I said 

‘ Well, I thmk I can see as far as 
most people,’ the lady said with an 
air of assumed wisdom that gene- 
rally means ‘ I can see a great deal 
farther ’ 

‘You see farther than I do, then, 
for I do not understand you yet, 
Mrs. Mills ’ 

*J congratulate you, Miss Honora. 
A person you know so well as Mr. 
Ansted 18 just the mght man in the 
right place.’ 
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I stared at her, fixedly, as search- 
ingly as posmble 

‘A new cousm for you. Very 
pleasant for all parties ’ 

Now I understood her fully. 

‘Mrs. Mills, you are quite muis- 
taken ’ 

‘Not at all. Of course you are 
mght to keep their secret. I do not 
blame you, nor do I force myself 
upon your confidence. All nght, 
my dear. She might have looked 
Ingher, so might I myself; but love 
first, you know, ambition afterwards, 
or not at all, if you lke that better. 
Miss Holcroft 18 domg precisely as 
I did myself; I hope her father will 
consent.’ 

‘You are under a total miscon- 
ception,’ I cried. 

‘Pardon me. I know more than 
you think.’ 

‘Iam ready to hear,it, sololy for 
the purpose of setting you nght’ 

‘ Perhaps I should not mention it, 
but Mr Ansted was with my hus- 
band for more than an hour this 
morning, closeted in his study. J 
know what that means as well as 
most people ’ 

*‘ Stll———’ 

* Ah! you do not choose to see. 
Very well, a few days will tell. You 
remember how you laughed at mo 
for saying Captam Chance would 
marry that pretty Miss Harley 
No wonder, how were you to know 
the captain had taken my husband 
into his confidence? Every onc 
comes to Mr. Mills. ns own late 
experience, she added, mgghng, 
* makes him the proper counsellor.’ 

‘ And so your husband takes you. 
too, mto the council?’ I said sar- 
castically. ‘ Very proper’ 

‘ If he does not I can put two and 
two together, and know what they 
make,’ she said 

‘So what Mr Mills does not tell 
you, you guess?’ * 

‘Sometimes. But to-day’s was 
beyond a guess; for as the study 
door opened I heard Mr Ansted say, 
“The best match m the country;” 
to which Mr Millis replied, “ Without 
doubt ;” and added, with one ot those 

smiles for which he is re- 

markable, “ Off to the Hall, no 

phat ?” which Mr. Ansted did not 
eny.’ 
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This was almost the whole of 
Mrs. Mills’s communication, which 
she had evidently becn burning to 
make to some one or other ; and as I 
was the first person she had met 
with who could be much interested 
I was made her confidante. Before 
we had time for more, the lunch 
gong sounded, and Laura came up 
to take Mrs Mills in with her. 

As 1 lingered behind the others, 
I saw Mrs. Mills cagorly rclatmng 
somcthung to my cous as they 
walked, and I wondered to myself 1f 
she could have the audacity to give 
Laura the same valuable information 
she had given mo, or whether she 
had made any more important 
yuesses. 

After lunch we came back to our 
game, but how cordially I hated 1t 
now. I was hurt with Laura, angry 
with Mrs. Malls, and still more angry 
with mysclf My mood seemed to 
be contagious; every one played 
badly, and seemed out of spirits, for 
no one laughed or chatted as we 
usually did. 

At last Sir Henry called out, 
‘Suppose we eithcr walk or mide, 
tlus thing 1s gcttmg so slow.’ 

‘ Willngly,’? cried Laura, ‘1 am 
beginning to hate this croquet.’ 

‘And I too,’ I said, ‘ most cor- 
dually ’ 

‘ Let us ride,’ said Rupert. 

‘With my consent,’ Laura said, 
trying to laugh ; ‘ Honora, come and 
cress.’ 

*‘ I think I shall stay at home,’ I 
said; ‘I have a headache, and bemg 
on horseback always increases it.’ 

No one spoke for a moment, then 
Sir Henry said: ‘A quict walk 
under the river trees will do you 
more good. ‘Let me be your escort.’ 

Before I had tame to reply, Laura 
said haughtaly, ‘Mr Ansted, if you 
wll ride, order my horse.’ 

Rupert looked from one to the 
other, not understanding what had 
come over us all. No one spoke, 
but Laura turned hastily and took a 
ale that led to the house. Rupert 

ooked after her, then turned down 
another which led towards the 
stables. 2 

Sir Henry and I were left alone; 
I,on a garden, seat, and he stand- 
ing re me. 
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‘Are you ready, Miss Honora?’ 
he said, landly. 

‘I wish you had gone with the 
others,’ I said. 

‘It would not have done for me, 
any more than for you,’ hg said, 
gravely. . 

I rose. ‘Take my arm,’ he said. 
I did so, and in silence we walked 
down through the grounds to a 
shady place beside the river, the 
quietest and most secluded spot that 
could be mmagmed. At a md ot 
the pe bees a apcem of apr oo 
stones, with a large elm tree I 
it from behind, where 1t had been 
our custom im the summer months 
to bring our work and books, and 
spend the mornmg Here I sat 
down, and Sir Henry laid himself on 
the turf at my feet, with his face 
turned away towards the mver. 
How long we sat I do not know. 
Neither spoke, but the qwet was 
delicious. For a time my temples 
throbbed and confused my thoughts; 
but by degrees the affection subsided, 
and all became quite clear and plaim 
At last Sir Henry looked round. I 
thought he had been asleep, but he 
bore no tokens of slumber as he rose. 

‘ Better, Honora?’ he _ asked, 
gently 

*‘ Quite well,’ I said, determinedly. 

He shook Ins head, assisted me 
down fiom my seat, and we walked 
home. 

‘I wanted a little quietness, that 
was all,’ I said in explanation 

‘I knew that,’ he said, ‘and now, 
Honora,’ he contmued, ‘ at the msk 
of being thought impertinent, I am 
going to give you some advice. Close 
your visit here You have had 
enough of the Hall—for the present. 
So have I. Iam gomg mmedaately. 
Do not be angry.’ 

“I cannot be when I see how well 
it is meant; but you mistake me; I 
am not—ull.’ 

‘ Then let us refrain from putting 
any name on what we severally re- 
quire—or suffer. I shall be glad to 
think, when away, of one honest, 
Innd heart, even though left behind 
me.’ 

I could not keep down the tears 
from my eyes. 

‘Nay,’ he said, ‘ that will not do. 
We must close this conversation, 
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Honora. I wished to nerve you, and 
that was all.’ 

When we came near the house, I 
saw Laura reading on a rustic bench 
on the terraces. She had not gone 
to mde after all Sho saw us, but 
did not raise her head from her 
book ; so I passed on into the house 
In Laura’s bedroom was a second 
bedstead, which had been placed 
there by her directions for me soon 
after shoe returned to live at Holcroft 
We both hked this arrangement 
better than if I were m a separate 
apartment. It was a pleasant Ome 
which we spent at our toilets, during 
which we had perfectly unreserved 
communications. To this room I 
now went to prepare for dinner, and 
thither Laura soon followed me. 
Neither of us spoke; and when 
Laura’s maid appeared, mstead of 
bemg dismissed shortly, according 
to custom, she was desired by her 
maustress to remaim in the room. 

How vividly I remember every 
moment and circumstance of that 
day. Laura’s palo hlac dress, which 
lay upon the bed, looking so fresh 
and delicate; my own white one, 
rather the worse for wear, and its 
ribbon gs, are all as vivid in 
my recollection as ever they were m 
fact. As I write, I almost fancy I 
smell the flowers which Celeste, the 
maid, twisted and tied m bunches 
for our hair , and above all I yet feel 
the dreadful sulence mn which the 
half-hour passed. 

Stil without speaking, Laura 
passed down stairs, and I, stupid 
and tared, soon followed her. The 
maid was an excuse for our not con- 
versing up stairs; and down stairs 
the rest of our party had assembled. 

My cousin was more than usually 
bnlhant at dinner. I tried to fix 
my attention on her, and not to see 
the effect her fascmations must pro- 
duce on our party. At every sally I 
laughed, 1f not loudest, longest, and 
asked Uncle Geoffrey innumerable 
questions on all subjects rather than 
be silent. 

‘Now for croguet, I suppose,’ 
my uncle cned, when we ladies were 
leaving the room. ‘I shall soon 
lose my companions; you girls are 
Bo exegéantes.” 

Nether Laura nor I answered, 
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and when we reached the drawing- 
room sho rang for the ‘ Times,’ a 
paper I had never seon her read be- 
fore, and sat reading, or pretending 
to read, until my mother dropped 
asleep, and I strolled out through 
the French window and sauntered 
down the terraces. 

An hour passed, and then I saw 
Laura walking about with our gentiec- 
men, but I sat where they could 
not sce me. I meditated an escapo 
into the house, when I saw a servant 
bring Lauraa note. Asif 1t required 
to be answered, she turned back and 
went mto the house I remaimed 
somo time longer Inidden, and then 
tried to reach the house unperceived. 
My nearest way was through the 
library windows, which were half 
open I had reached one, and given 
one look round to see if I were ob- 
served, when Laura, from the imside, 
1ushed to the windows and sprang 
out 

Laura, but what a_ spectaclo! 
From her feet to her head, which 
was scarccly visible, she was ono 
bright pillar of fame. Blnded by 
the smoke, she was rushmg on, IL 
conclude, for the fountam on the 
terraces when I dashed forward and. 
caught her mmyarms_ I tned to 
stifle the flames, but I suppose un- 
availingly, for in a minute I, too, was 
bhnded. Not deafened, however, for 
I heard feet and voices coming nearer 
and nearer. Then I grew uncon- 
conscious My awakenmg was to 
find myself on a sofa m the drawing- 
room, with cold water falimg on my 
forehead. I was too giddy to sec 
who was ministering to me, but as I 
opened my eyes, a voice which I 
recognized as Rupert’s said in oa 
strangeiy agitated tone, ‘Can her 
mother not be found?’ And then 
from another end of the room [I 
heard Laura’s voice say, ‘ Quite well, 
dear papa. <A little confused, that 
1s all” Then some one, Uncle 
Geoffrey, I beheve, carried Laura past 
me, and I heard my own name pro- 
nounced by different people, and my 
mother stood ing over me. 

In answer to some remark she 
made, Rupert, who still seemed pre- 
sent, said, ‘Allow me, and I felt 
myself carried up stairs. In the 
corridor, Rupert’s voice again spoke. 
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“Where ?’” 

“To Laura’s room,’ I said, and my 
mother led us in. 

Through a cloudy, confused me- 
dium, as I was laid upon my bed, I 
could see Laura lying on hers. 
the same place where so short a fume 
before the delicate lilac dress had 
lain was the avearer, with no trace of 
the pretty robe left. I remember 
Uncle Geoffrey coming once and say- 
ing, ‘My poor children,’ and hearing 
my cousin moan from time to time, 
and knowing by the sound that he 
was back, standing by her. Then 
Rupert and my uncle, and the 
doctor and his assistant, became a 
hornd medley for several hours. 
Towards midnight I heard Laura’s 
voice talking to my mother, and I 
heard my own name. 

‘Iam awake, Laura,’ I cried. 
€ What has happened ?’ 

My mothcr came over, and by 
degrecs I understood 1¢ all 

Laura did not die; neither did 
I. It 1s one of the comforts of an 
autobiography, that the narrator 
and the herome bemg one must 
survive 

The next day Adelaide Ansted 
came to help my mother and to 
cheer us, and by her came messages 
from all our friends 

Laura and I forgot our coolncss 
at the last croquct party, and the 
gentlemen sent us books, bouquets, 
and messages indiscriminntely. We 
never talkea of Mrs. Mills and her 
last visit, but when she sent us 
several infallible recipes for the cure 
of burns, we: sent our compliments 
and thanks, begged Adelaide to cut 
her a bouquet, and agreed she was 
as good a physician for the body as 
for the mind. his was the only 
asin bt ever made to our last 
croque ying. ' 

Taare had not suffered so much 
as I, or perhaps it was her clastic 
temperament which made her re- 
cover every ul so quickly; for the 
day J was able to be moved on a 
sofa mto my cousin’s boudoir, she 
was, well enough to be taken out for 
@ drive. 

My mother arranged me comfort- 
ably, and saymg she had something 
to do down stairs, left me. As she 
opened the door she said— 
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‘You will probably have a visitor, 
Honora.’ 

‘I would much rather not, 
mamma,’ I said; ‘I am sure I am 
disfigured, and I——.”__ But she was 
sone pare I had finished my re- 
mar 


Next thing was a light tap at the 
door 


‘Not strong enough for Miss 
Seeley,’ I thought. ‘ Probably Mrs. 
nthe d d 

e door opened, and Rupert 
Ansted came ia a 

‘My dear Honora!’ he exclaimed. 

‘I have no hands to offer you,’ I 
said, holding up the shapeless mass 
of bandages which represented them. 
ey must accept the will for the 


My visitor looked rueful, and took 
the chair I pomted out. 

‘Do you suffer much pain? Dot 
disturb you? Did I knock too 
loud ?? 

These and such questions did I 
answer; and then a silence began to 
fall. It was my turn now to take 
up the interrogatory. 

‘ What have you been about since? 
How 1» the farm ?’ 

‘Now you have it, Honora,’ he 
sald, jumpmg up and stooping down 
by me. 

‘It will never do, that 1s as long 
as—as you are hee’ 

= looked the question I could not 
a 

‘Where you are I must be too,’ 
he said, trying to laugh down his 
agitation. ‘My harmonium needs 
two players ’ 

I had nothing to say just then, so 
was silent Rupert went on 

‘You must get well, Honora. I 
cannot do without you. I am sure 
you know that just as well as I do.’ 

Then he poured forth ali he had 
thought and felt for many weeks. 
How, though Laura’s bmnibancy 
amused him, he had never wavered. 
from his dear old love, until he 
fancied Sir Henry admired me, and 
I liked him, and then he talked to 
Laura that he might laugh and 
forget me. And then Mrs. Mills 
aoa to a oo ee I bhi 
e ir Henry the very day 
of the conflagration, when he had 
walked down to the Rectory on 
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Laura’s refusing to ride. And how 
he had taken the course he had 
thought best, and gone to my mother, 
and obtamed permission from her 
to come and see me. 

All this and much more he told 
me, and I confided to him Mrs. 
Moills’s information to me, at which 
we both laughed heartily 

The sound of Laura’s returning 
phaeton roused us. I desired Rupert 
to leave me 

‘Now,’ he said, in parting, ‘do 
not look as 1f you had been crying, 
or be the least more 1ll, for I pro- 
mised your mother not to agtate 
you ’” ] 

Laura came in, and lay down on 
another couch. 

‘I hope you had 2 plicasant drive, 
Laura’ 

‘Ah! there they are,’ she answered, 
rather wide of the mark, and rising 
as she spoke. She stood behind the 
curtain, and smiled at some onc 
underneath the window. 

© did not think I should be seen, 
but they both raised their hats ’ 

‘Who?’ I inquired, as Laura lay 
down. again. 

‘Sir Henry and Rupert. Only 
think, Honora, papa allowed Suir 
Henry to drive me! 

* And how did that do?’ IT asked. 

‘And, oh! Honora, we are gomg 
to be married.’ 

I burst out laughmg. I was too 
happy to talk of myself. ‘Laura, 
after a pause, went on. 

‘If it were not for papa, Honora 
He will be so lonely. 1 wish,’ sho 
said, as a brillant idea struck her, 
* you Would come and Lve with him, 
he 1s so fond of you.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot,’ I said, 
quietly, ‘mmasmuch as I am gomg 
to live at Northcote.’ 

‘To help at the model farmmg ?’ 
Laura cred. ‘ Why did you never 
tell me ?’ 


‘T only knew since you went out.’ 
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‘Dehghtful!’ Laura exclaimed. 
. And we can have a double wed- 


2. 

We had the weddings, but not 
both at once. My hands healed 
slowly, and we could not let Sir 
Henry and Laura wait. But ours 
was a quict, happy affair, without 
any of the splendour fitting to 
attend the nuptials of the heiress of 
Holcroft. As Mrs. Mills said, ‘It 
gave Holcroft two events to talk 
about instead of one,’ and I dare say 
she was qualified to give that opmion 
at least 

Iam now one of the parish ma- 
trons. My voice carnes waght m 
the debates upon the lending library 
and the coal club. 

Even 1n the first year of my new 
hfe I found Mrs. Ansted was called 
upon to do many thmgs which 
‘would never have been intrusted to 
the hands of 

Honora Hotorort. 


PS—I find I have left sevcial 
pois m my narrative not cleared 
up 

First. I should have explamed 
that Mr. Ansted’s words, ‘The best 
match m the country,’ mercly re- 
ferred to a horse which Mr. Mulls 
had, which Rupert wished to pur- 
chase, as he had one for which 1+ 
would make ‘ the best match in the 
country.’ 

Secondly. How Laura set herself 
on fire. This she never knew. 
Neither did I. Neither can the 
1eader know. Let 1t be 1magined 

Thirdly. Why Rupert did not 
make his feelangs known long before. 
This also I never knew. 

If there are any further points on 
which my readers wish for nforma- 
tion, I shall be happy to afford 11, 
provided they let me know in time 
for my next notice of Holcroft and 
its inhabitants. = 
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D... the season is over n 
town, I always go into tho 
countwy. Not, you know, that I hke 
the countwy, but because it 1s ex- 
pected of a fellow to go down and 
see his tenants and shoot partwidges 
when London gets empty—at least 
what they call empty; not that I 
ever can see any difference; for the 
omnibuses, you know, and P-P-Pick- 
ford’s vans, and the coal-waggons, 
and Hanthoms never go out of town. 
But what I mean 1s, when the Wow 
gets empty, and houses are thut up, 
and blinds are pulled down, and no- 
body gives any parties, and there is 
nobody at the club but old Major 
Carlton, who, b-b-bulhes the waiters, 
and has the p-p-papers all to him- 
self; and when the Opera’s over, and 
there’s no concerts or flower shows 
for a fellow, and everything’s tepid 
but the soup at the club, and thath 
cold. But what no fellow can un- 
derstand is, why the season lasts all 
the tame the countwy 15 1n its pwime, 
and just as it’s gettumg yellow and 
seedy hke a dowager at the end of 
the season, then everybody goes into 
the countwy—it’s what I suppose 
nobody can make out; but they tell 
me it’s because P-P-Parhament’s 
over. SoIumagine Parhament doesn’t 
eare for the countwy, and does care 
for partwidge shooting. I thuppose 
‘ that's about the thize of 114.’ 

To tell you the twuth, I hate the 
countwy— it’s so awful dull—there’s 
such a howid noise of nothing all 
day; and there 1s nothing to see but 
gween twees, and cows, and butter- 
cups, and wabbits, and all that sort 
of cattle—I don’t mean exactly cattle 
either, but animals, you know. And 
then the earwigs get into your hair- 
bwushes if you Icave the bed-woom 
window open; and if you le down 
on the gwass, those howid gwass- 
hoppers, all legs, play at leap-frog 
over your nose, which is howible 
torture, and makes you weady to 
faint you know, if 1t 1s not too far to 
call for assistance. And the howid sky 
18 always blue, and everythimg bores 
you; and they talk about the sun- 
shine, as if there was more sunshine 
in the countwy than in thé West 


End, which is abthurd, you know, 
only the countwy eun is hotter, and 
bwings you all out m those howd 
fweckles, and turns you to a fwitful 
bwicky colour, which the wetches 
call healthy. As if a healthy man 
must lose his complexion, and be- 
come of a bwicky wed colour—ha! 
ha !—bwicky—howid—bwicky wed 
colour—cawotty wed colour! 

Then that howid shootmg that 
my keeper dwags me out to on the 
first of September. My man begins 
th@ torture by calling me before day- 
bweak, and, half asleep, out I go into 
the Home Farm—the stubble sharp 
and hard, hke walking over hair- 
bwushes— turnips with a cup of 
cold water m every leaf. ‘Then the 
howid dogs go starmg about, and 
stiffening their tails, and snarlimg— 
as the birds wise with a noe hko 
twenty watchmen’s wattles spwing- 
ing at once, enough to deafen a fellow, 
and m g any one quite nervous. 
‘Bang! bang!’ I go—genewally miss 
—because the birds don’t give onc 
time, you know; and alli those keep- 
ers and beaters, and fellows loading 
your and ca g the game and 
the luncheon—they disturb your aim, 
and put a fellow out. 

But I know something more howid 
shll, and that’s pheasant-shootng 
among those howid hazle bushes 
that switch back m a fellow’s face, 
and howid bwambles that tear your 
coat, and oak boughs that knock 
your hat off, and the sharp stakes 
that wun into a fellow’s boots, 
and pwesently in the middle of this 
up gets a pheasant hke a squib 
going off on the fifth of November, 
or any other night, and off he goes 
hke a special twain with wings, and 
so guick that no fellow can get a 
shot at him. 

Then there’s wabbit- shooting, 
that’s not so howid, but 1t’s more 
difficult. ‘Forward,’ cries the keeper, 
and in the dogs go, all their tails 
worming in among the furze at once, 
as if bemg nearly torn to pieces was 
the gweatest fun in the world. You 
stand with your gun cocked waiting 
in a lane between the furze, evewy 
moment afwaid the other fellows will 
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see you stir, and shoot you in mis- 
tahe for a wabbit, for the furze is 
Ingher than a fellows hat All at 
once you see 2 wabbit comme stwait 
towards you, and while you are waat- 
ing to see how nea he will come, in 
he goes again into the furze quick as 
hghtning, so that no fellow, you see, 
can shoot a wabbit 

Then there’s thnipe - shooting— 
howid difhcult—might as well go 
out shooting with pistol-bullets at 
humble beos—ha! ha!—I say thath 
a good idea—that Albert Smith, you 
know, poor fellow! 1f ho had been 
alive, which he isn’t — he'd have 
made a good ide+ out of that A 
thnipe doesn’t, you hnow, fly stwait 
hike any wationil bird ought to fly, 
but he dodges hke a lawyer—a sort 
of bawister bird the thnipe 15, and 1t 
takth several weeks to hit him. 

And that weminds moe of a good 
story Talboys—Talboys of Suffolk 
—told me about a thnipe a twicend 
of his had down in Cambwidgeshire 
He, Talboys’ twiend’s fwiend, had a 
fwiend (I want to be clear, you know) 
down to Cambwidgeshire to shoot 
Fust day he gots out Talboys’ 
fwiend’s fwiend fires at a thmpe m a 
water meadow, and kills him Upon 
which Talboys’ fwiend gets vewy 
wild, and thweirth, and thwows down 
his gun ‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ drat it, 
if you haven’t shot the thnipe that 
has amused me the whole year" 
Thats not a bad stowy, I think, 
about that 1wational bird, the thnipe 

As for huntng—TI don’t see the 
p-p-pll of 1t—except you want to 
induce a welation to bweak his neck 
in order that you may come into his 
pwopcrty I don’t want to bweak 
my collar-bone or my wibs at ‘ b-b- 
bull-finches’ ind ‘waspers’ — or 
dwown myself at water-leaps—or 
bweak my legs at double fences— 
and that’s what 1t comes to—and be 
tumbled upon in ditches by horse- 
jobbers and farmers, and get up and 
find your horse thwee mules off, and 
a monster with a pitchfork pursuing 
you, as the only one left, for twer- 
passmg Oh, no huntimg for me, 
thank you 

Then the countwy people are sure 
to p-p-ester you to play a match at 
cwicket The Zmgawee against the 
Hodgeshire Eleven— marquees, band, 
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everything down from London— 
score day, the cwicket ball 
wed hot, nearly sets the stumps on fire 
evewy time it stwikes. 

Now I lke cwicket vewy well if I 
could get perpetual mnings, but I 
ioe hke yeas a ae a half— 

en going in and ge my stumps 
knocked over and my bwuised 
the first ball —it’s what no fellow 
can enjoy. 

Besides, when I was a b-b-boy one 
didn’t go to cwicket hke a gg: Ss 
armour, but just as you were Then 
you could wun faster, and wern’t so 
hot, and didn’t look such b-b-born 
idiots Then it 1s vewy difficult 
estos a swift ball with an eye- 
glass—I mean a fellow with an eye- 
glass on finds it difficult to see the 
ball, and gets it on his nose instead 
of in his hands—and then, if you do 
miss it, all the field calls out ‘ b-b- 
butter-fingers,’ which 1s a low thing 
to say, you know, and makes a fellow 
look vewy widiculous 

But there’s one thing I do hke in 
the countwy—pbesides the larks-——the 
little naked Chaps you see on a skewer 
at the poultcrers in Bond Street, all 
among the Lppmg sausages, sin 
above your hcuds—an e smell of 
hay and clover—(C’ve got this sen- 
tence in a jumble that no man can 
make sense of )}—and that’s a pic-nic 
—pigeon-pies and pork-pie hats, 
girls and lobster-salads, pwetty faces 
and c pagne—and all on the’steps 
of an old castle that Richard the 
Conqueror bombarded—or m the 
cloisters of an abbey that Cromwell 
founded—or confounded, I don’t 
know which—music and womance 
—wheumatism and poetwy. The 
girls look so pwetty among the wild 
wuins, and even the old dowagers 
gwow agweeable Then the music 
begins, and there’s the dance in the 
moonlight, like Dmowah’s shadow 
dance in Meycrbeer, and then the fel- 
lows laugh till the old walls wmg 
again—that’s what I call fun for the 
countwy—and pop go the cham- 
pagne corks like a perpetual duel all 
the time , and the quantity dwunk, 
considewing no lady pwofesses to 
hke champagne, 1s what no fellow 
can understand I thmk if I ever 
did p-p-pop the question, I should 
do 1+ commg home from a p-p-pic- 

x2 
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nic. Why? Why, because a fellow 
must do it somewhere, and coming 
home from a pic-nic in the moon- 
light is a vewy nice time. : 
Ofall countwy amusements I think 
fishing is after all pewaps the most 
abominable. It bores a fellow more 
than anyother. You gooutma punt 
with a large hamper of luncheon, to 
keep it steady, I suppose, and an old 
ea oa who takes too much beer to 
it unsteady again, which is 
widiculous, you know. Then the 
iat (ga takes some howid wiggling 
worms out of a dirty bag of wet 
moss, and tortures the poor cwea- 
tures howibly by putting them on 
your hook, ing all the time as if 
he was doing a mewitowious action 
—the old wuffian. Then you sit on 
our chair under an osier bed by the 
our together, the bullrushes bob- 
bing while you bob, till you get 
quite giddy looking at them, and the 
weeping willows weeping away like 
ing. Pwesently, after about an 
hour, just as you are half asleep, and 
beginning to enjoy it, you see your 
wed float moving in a most extwaor- 
dinawy way, a8 1f 1t was curtsyimg. 
Then suddenly there comes a dwag 
that nearly pulls you off your chair. 
_ bite, sir, a foe cwies the old 
per, seizing the opportunity to 
take another Iift at the beer-jug. 
Then you pull, and out on to the 
a of your hat flies a gweat monster 
of a perch, howid cweature, with 
‘wed gold fins, stawing eyes, back a 
we fan of pwickles, a wet 
flabby tail, and gills like the leaves of 
a wed pincushion. And so it goes 
on, till you get all wet and dirty; 
and sometimes an eel dwags your 
wod away, and the old keeper, by 
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this time nearly drunk, has to swim 
after it; and sometames you miss the 
stwoke, and catch a willow tree, which 
no fellow can Iand. And the only 
good time is when you put the wod 
and line down and go to luncheon. 

But there is one thing I like, that 
is, widing. I lke to be astwide a 
horse—if he is not vicious or too 
fast, and 1f a fellow can manage him. 
I lke sketching, too; only the twees 
will get so hke cauliflowers, and the 
gwass like spmach—and the blue sky 
will wun, and get all over the paper. 

Altogether, take my word for it, 
the countwy ith a mithtake—it wants 
impwoving—it is only fit for wed- 
fa; ple, who thell corn. One 
tweeis hke another—one wiver can’t 
be distinguished from another till 
you look at1t on a map, and then, of 
course, any fellow can tell @ wiver. 
Partwidges are much better woasted. 
than on the wing, and people only 
pwetend to like shooting them. And 
as for lambs, they’re 1-1-idiotic little 
things, without munt-sauce, and 
there’s no mint-sauce in the countwy. 
It 1s dwedful solitary in the coun- 
twy, when you’re alone I mean—of 
course not with plenty of people. 
And one can’t play billards alone, 
and you can’t have people in from 
the plough, you know, to play with 
a fellow, because 1t stops work. So 
if you thmk old fellaw of gomg in 
the countwy to get a bwicky wed 
colour, take my advice—as Lord 
B-Bacon or somebody said to a fellaw 
who was what they call thpoony 
(foolish thing to be thpoony) on a 
girl, and going to marry her—and a 
ag ope thing 1t was to say—ha, ha! 
—* Don’t.’ 
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CRICKETANA. 


Parr IIT. 


THE SCHOOL MATCHES IN GENERAL, AND THE LATE HARROW AND 
ETON MATCH IN PARTICULAR, 


Bor we must not forget the most 
amusing of all matches, ‘the school 
matches’ annually played at Lord’s. 
These school matches have been 
played, as regards Eton and Harrow, 
with pane Riackenape par 
since the beginning o e century. 
Eton played Harrow one match in 
¥805, when Lord Byron played for 
Harrow. This was played at Thomas 
Lord’s first ground, where now 18 
Dorset Square. But the matches at 
Lord’s between Winchester and Har- 
row date from the time that the 
Messrs. Wordsworth, brothers, were 
commencing 2 distinguished career, 
oi tes at Winchester the other at 


Ww. 

But to speak of ‘the school 
matches,’ as now understood, at 
Lord’s, though Winchester for near- 
ly thirty years played usually one, 

sometimes both schools, we must 
confine our attention to Eton and 
Harrow. 

Time was when Eton could be san- 
guine of success. Of late years, they 
have been pleading that ‘ the boats’ 
draw all the bone and smew of the 
school, and all ‘the big fellows’ 
away from the cricket field. The 
truth is, it was at one tyme remarked 
that the Etonians had been ‘ taking 
it easy ;7 and we were sorry to hear 
that a certain diletiante, and mdeed 
a hstless and effeminate style, was 
creeping into Eton, as if manly exer- 
cise were too much trouble, and un- 
worthy the ambition of the rising 
generation. This we much regretted, 
and would observe, that all who 
would succeed in the head-work of 
life must also learn to unbend m 
play. Sir R. Peel deemed shooting, 
as the Duke of Wellington deemed 
hunting, no loss of time. Indeed, a 
real fondness for such will 
alone avert the untimely fate of a 
Follett, and that of others we could 
mention, who failed in body, when 
aimost unequalled in their powers 
of mind. 

Meanwhile certain ‘ old fellows’ of 


Harrow, men of the highest distinc- 
tion for ‘coaching’ the young ones, 
have been trainmg the Harrovians. 
For real knowledge of the game in 
all its parts, and good generalship, 
no gentleman would gain more votes 
as a representative than the Hon. F. 
Ponsonby; and when we add to his 
guidance and enco ent that of 
the Hon. F. Grimston, Mr. CEL pet 
Mr. V Walker, and other old 

vians, who for years have been 
the models and the Mentors of the 
school, we need not wonder at tho 
superiority of Harrow cri : 

And here we stop to give a hint to 
all public schools, and to all trainers 
of School Elevens. 

Trammg has been too much con- 
fined to batting. Batting has been 
taught with as much regard to cut 
and thrust, to attitude and to i- 
fion, as even fencing. Old - 
white, 1n-training the Wykehamists, 
went one step further. He said, 
‘ Attend to your bowling, and your 
batting will almost take care of it- 
self.’ Yes, he even went so far as to 
train a wicket-keeper ; but the sphere 
yet open for improvement is Field- 
ing. The out-play in cricket is far 
more interesting than the in-play ; 
and, if you calculate running your 
adversary out by dashnmg m and 
quick return; fmghtening the next 
man into steady running ; and, above 
all, g1ving confidence to your bowler, 
while you save what would be runs— 
the effect of fine fielding is often half 
the score. We would advise, there- 
fore, that every man should first 
practise as long-stop; then that he 
play the same part under the disad- 
vantages of standing some yards to 
practice crossing the bail diagonally. 
p & the Js 
and the same at full speed, and al- 
ways returning with a good throw. 


ad 
But, above all, the most ing play 
to behold is when a man runs into a 
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ball, not (as 18 too common) to stop 
at tho last two yards, but to rush in 
to the last inch, and then return 
the ball with all the spring and 1m- 
tus thus attamed Quick under- 

d return at short distances should 


be p ee apts too 

other pomt im good cricket 1s 
meking the runs when battimg This 
subject 1s so completely cxhausted in 
the ‘Cricket Field’ (pp 214—221), 
that we can but refcrto the pages of 
that work, which we can clim to 
quote as bemg now the standard 
authonty, long smce pronounccd by 
the ‘ Sporting M igazinec’ to be quite 
the ‘Isaak Walton’ or the ‘ Numrod’ 
ot this field-sport 

Howover, let us suppose the 
traming done the wishcd-for day 
has come at last, and Eton v Har- 
row 1s the match at Lord’s The 
newcst flannel, the smiitest belts, 
and favourite bat—‘ No such bit to 
diive as mine, and under 2 lbs, 
light as a feather’ — characte1izes 
each of the men—always men—who 
cluster round their respective cap- 
tains, first of all to superintend the 
customary toss for frst mnings 
‘Ow. captain has lost the toss, when 
it was for him to cy!’ said one Eto- 
man ‘* Well, that 1 slow '—and the 
idea of crying “heads” to a half- 
crown! Really he ought to have 
known better ’ 

*Our side has won the toss we go 
in first, of course,’ says anothc 
Whereupon pioceed to the wickets 
(as once we saw) one hittle fellow 
about as high as the stumps, and 
one ‘ big fellow,’ overgiown, and 1a- 
ther ‘ weedy,’ but nearly six feet high 

‘Where can be the good of that 
young one?’ asks an old Etonman 
‘What! httle Wilhams?’ is the reply 
‘He’s the greatest sticker we have 
You may as well bowl agamst a 
barn-door as his wicket He goes by 
the name of the Lattle Phenomenon 
But just jook up at the first row of the 
pavihon: there are two smaller than 
‘Wilhams, the two Waltons Such 
smart fields they are—so close to 
the ground, they have no occasion to 
stoop, and at net og everywhere 
quick as “ hgh ¢” Our fellows 
call them the Industnous Fleas ’ 

Well, this 1s a glonous day for the 
boys, 3f they never see another 
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All the world’s eyes are upon 
them, for ‘ Bells Lafe’ has a re- 
porter to chronicle their domgs, and 
to publish every run and eve1y 
wicket all ove: England by next 
Saturday mght, and that fine old 
fellow, Lord Knockemoff, 1s mdulg- 
ing them with an all-important talk 
of cautions and of dodges ‘sure to 
get them out,’ and 1s just as pleased 
at every Harrow score as when, be- 
fore the days of his large corpora- 
tion, 1ed face, and gouty toes, he 
carried out his bat for half a hundred 
runs himself ‘ Ah! these were the 
days for larmng cncket The httle 
icllows fagged tor the big fellows at 
every school, and we weie sure to 
feel the middie stump across our 
back 1f we ever missed a catch ” 

And now the giound begins to fill 
Nearly every man of the two-and- 
twenty has a mother, and perhaps a 
sister or two, and not one withm 
distance but must gladdcn her eyes 
with her own boy—proud of the 
honour of his being one of the Eleven 
to maintain the fame and credit of 
his school at Loids But, unhappily, 
the game of encket hke the game 
of hic, has its disappomtments, and 
evution docs more thin bnilbant 
play ‘The race is by no means 
‘ always” to the swift, no1 the battle 
to the strong’ 

‘ Big Rodwell, you know’—as once 
we overheard at a car1iage door—‘ 1s 
our fist bat, he goesinnext then you 
shall see, mother—won’t he punish 
this bowhne, thats ali Oh! look 
there !—that loose ball would have 
been a certain fiver'—-Well, that 2s 
a pit} Weston 1s caught, and Rod- 
well must soon be in’ 

‘Here comes Rodwell,’ cnes the 
Eton wicket-keeper, ‘he ought to 
do somethmg His governor drove 
Lillywhite up to Harrow three days 
in one month, on puipose to coach 
him for ths match Now, then— 
look alive Long-leg must stand 
deeper, and be ready for a catch— 
yes, and long-shp must move more 
round Hedoesn'tshp he cuts, and 
that pretty hard So—there 1s the 
place for Rodwell’s hit’ 

Big Rodwell takes guard, all eyes 
areupon him “Every Etoman longs 
in his soul he may be the one to catch 
Big Rodwell out. One ball is stopped 
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hy hus partner, and now Atfield has 
to bowl at Rodwell’s wicket Furst 
ball — A fine cut, Rodwell —1un 
away—no—stop” The Phenomenon 
has it and sends it bach hke a shot 
‘Not much change out of that,’ 
whispers short-slip Second ball 
is driven hard to middle wicket 
Charhe Walton faces it hke a man— 
not qmute stoppmg it, he wheels 
10und hhe a dog huntme for his 
tail, and recovc1s the ball just im 
tume to svve the run 

Third ball passes the wichet ‘ My 
eve! what a shaver!’ cries little 
Wilton, ‘ (tfield nuver did bow! so 
well’ Tomth bill’s a shooter, and 
levels his stumps for ‘a duchs eg,’ 
(2 crpher 1s so ¢ uled) 

Up goes the ball, and shouts 1end 
the ai, duimeg which, with no cn- 
wiable fucunges, the unhappy Jod- 
 vcll gocs back downecast to the 
pivilion, wherc every one ashs, ‘ How 
wis that ? How didithiuppen ” and 
wishes him betta luch to pry them 
oft next mings 

It weie Jonz to follow 11 the 
fortune of the fr Suffice it to 
s1y, crichet 1s never so fiuly played 
as in a good school match Lhe 
hittle fellows d1< 1m of 1t tor «7 month, 
polish their bats for a weckh, and 
what with preparmg pds, belts, 
and toggery, and figurine imaginary 
scoles upon piper, the least we can 
allow them 1s a day Then thtcy 
come to the giound wound up to 
concert-pitch , full of all that joyous 
energy and superfluity of buoj.ant 
spints with which a Inndly Pro- 
vidence thrills the breast, as a store 
of hope, and health, and happimess, 
to mect the shocks of later hte 

And if the players are never so 
happy neither are the lookers-on 
ever so happy either Fathers and 
elder brotheis and the ‘ old fellows’ 
(of each school) shout and cheer 
most vocirferously at every hit that 
is made by the one party, or every 
“man out’ by the other, and as to 
‘a near thmg’ im one of these 
matches, as once we saw, never did 
we witness such excitement before 
We cannot forget how one honour- 
able gentleman, an old vian, 
before ae —- of Eo telegraphic 
figures which now keep gomg up 
and up with the barometer of the 
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hopes and spirits of excited thou- 
sands, hurned backwards and for- 
waids from the pavilion to the 
scoring-table m a state of restless 
and rampant anxiety You would 
have thought the fate of ngdoms 
hung tottermg m tho balance com- 
mitted by some freak of fortune to the 
hngers’ ends of eleven boys Yes 
and we once remembe1 the lucky 
bow ler chased round the ground, too 
modest to be chaired, by the enthu- 
sivsm of victo11ous Eton—a compli- 
ment this year repeated to tho 
honour of Mi Maitland, who al- 
inost rctz vcd the fortunes of Har- 
10ow, and Mz Tcape, who did the 
Lon’s share to. Lton 

Wo alluded to the part dame For- 
tune plays m cricket Considermg 
the wide sphcte for skill m the game 
of c1uchet, 3t 15 1emarkable how 
much it 1s also a@ gamo of chance 
When Mi Ward made the longest 
1ecoided score of 278 he was missed. 
an casy citch at the pomt of 30! 
Few mitches aio played without the 
losing side nussing as many chances 
—all within the powe1s of the same 
mon on luchy daj}s—as would have 
tiune! the scale in ther favour 
Som times the sun blinds a man at 
a c1tical moment, or, the wind 
gives 1 biis to the ball, or the rain— 
as twice with the Gentlemen and 
Plaje1s’ mitch m ono year—makes 
the g10und bumpy for one party after 
being true and even for the other. 
The long shadows of evening are also 
pu7zhng One afternoon in an All 
England match, we saw our crafty 
friend James Dean pitching the ball 
cxactly at the shadow of Carpenter’s 
head, a dark and moving spot upon 
the ground But the most vexatious 
thing is for a player to see a full- 
bodied amateur with lots of many- 
coloured broadcloth standing just 
in the sight of the ball, and moving 
as the ball comes Why, it 1s 
cnough to blind a man 

There are many other points for 
fortune’s favours Many a 
ball falis where the enemy is not 
Many a ball meriting a wicket works 
aside Many a man receives only as 
the fiftieth ball and after a score of 
thirty, the ball that might have 
stopped hum with no score at all 

Very much depends on the ground ;, 
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a y ground favours a twist, 
a and lively ground favours 
slow bowling; then some ground if 
not quite level would render swift 
bowlers, like Mr Fellowes or Jack- 
son, almost impossible to face 
However, the effect of chance is 
chiefly negative. It sends back a 
Parr or a Caffyn without a score; 
but it 1s not on record that any man 
but a good player ever made a long 
score agaist a good Eleven. 

That cncket baffles all calculaton 
appears remarkable from the fol- 
lowing case :— 

In 1841," Harrow beat Winchester 
in one innings. next day, Win- 
chester beat Eton by nearly as much ; 
of course, @ fortiorrt, Harrow should 
beat Eton; but actually Eton beat 
Harrow, and that im amore hollow 
match than either, for they won in 
one innings and 175 runs! Mr. 
Bayley, the Eton captain, who had 
done nothmg against Winchester, 
scored. 152, the largest school score 
ever made at Lord’s, though Mr. 
Airey, of Marlborough College, m 
the year 1859 made a better mnings, 
scoring 102 agamst Grundy and 
Brampton, the two professional 
bowlers with the M C. C. Eleven. 

Nothing corroborates this view of 
luck hke a book of scores. There 
you see an All England Eleven out 
as at Hungerford for a run a picce. 
‘The eleven B’s with Budd and Beld- 

were out for nme; and at 
Lord Whinterton’s park in 1856 
eleven men were out with no score 
at all! though capable of scormg 
roo next innings. the Players’ 
Match of one year, Parr on the one 
side and Caffyn on the other added 
but little to the score, though 
Caffyn has scored 120 with 16 good 
men in the field, and Parr scored 
130 @ week later on the Surrey 
ground. 

Perhaps there has rarcly been 
more excitement than about the 
Eton and Harrow match played this 
year. (Last year’s match had been 
left unfinished, j in that interest- 
ing state in which it is called ‘ any- 
body’s game.’ The i of each 
side had a reason to give why, had 
there only been one hour more, they 
must undoubtedly have won. The 
one party declared, ‘Our fellows 
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were well in, and the bowling 
knocked off—indeed, regularly “‘ col- 
lared.”’ The other party replied, 
‘That's all very well; but we had 
made the runs, and you had yet to 
get them. A stern chase is always a 
long one. the side that’s 22 1s too 
nervous and too shaky to hit, while 
the side that’s out does all the better; 
and you, my fnends, had more than 
an average score to make with only 
the tail of your Eleven.’ 

This bemng the feeling with which 
the last match was broken off, 
‘Time’ bemg called, no wonder 
that every mother’s son, ay, and 
every mother and sister too, with all 
the household, from the coachman 
with colours on his whip and horses’ 
heads down to the very team-boys, 
who skulked off to see Master John 
or Mr Wilham play—no wonder 
they grected the day when the same 
struggle was to begin agam The 
ladies were excited beyond all de- 
scription In good truth, they had 
known one of those days that re- 
deem a whole year of msipidity, and 
take more than ten years to forget. 
One lady we called on a week after 
last year’s match, and the effer- 
vescence of the day had not one 
whit subsided. It was wonderful 
how much she knew about the game. 
So apt a scholar, and so learned was 
this lady faur im all the chances of 
the game, and, not least, the won- 
drous difference that the lhvely 
ground ‘made to one side’ (Eton), 
and her eyes sparkled, and quite a 
covey of caged emotions seemed to 
have taken wing, and to be flutter- 
ing in her breast, as she umpressed 
upon me all the reasons how and 
why ‘our side must have won’ had 
they only fought 1t fairly out. No- 
thing, therefore, could take pre- 
cedence, not only as a fashionable 
but as a most spint-stirring reunion 
of the great school match at Lord’s. 

Arrived on the ground, the ga- 
thering we perceived at a glance 
was andeed a sight to see. Three or 
four lmes of carriages, as at Ascot, 
were ranged all round the field, so 
wedged and locked together that 
certain fmends of ours had to leave 
their coachman to await his turn 
arid come home in the dusk of the 
evening, and .themselves but too 
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happy to escape on foot. As to the 
‘rmg ’—the six or seven thousand of 
sixpenny spectators—they only found 
room for themselves and a vent for 
their enthusiasm by encroachmg on 
the ground yards beyond the scorer’s 
seat, where Lillywhite, driven from 
his reporter’s box and printing-oftice, 
was too glad to beg accommoda- 
tion too 

The game was full of interest to 
the last The Etomians headed m 
the first mmumngs, but by no such 
number as one lucky score might 
not easily rub off. still, in their 
second mnnings they cut out work 
enough for their adversaries to do. 
However, though all went swim- 
mingly for Eton just at first, a time 
there was when no fnend of Eton 
felt safe or sure that Harrow would 
not win The Eton bowling was 
the stronger, it 1s true; still no 
young bowler can ever last when 
once met by an obstinate and a 
steady resistance 

‘While Maitland was hitting, and 
fast running up his score of seventy 
and more ’—1it 1s shll a lady who 1s 
speaking—‘ and while Grimston was 
hke a fixture, so wary and steady 
as to be provoking quite, the let- 
ters of the telegraph kept running 
up—with an agonizimg cheer all 
round the ground for Harrow at 
each new figure that appeared, I 
felt at length almost fevered with 
excitement too great to last, when 
all of a sudden I heard one deafening 
shout, and Maitland, amidst vo- 
ciferous cheering from the Pavilion, 
walked away, the last hope of the 
Harrovians gone, both caught and 
bowled by the Etonian bowler, Mr. 
Teape ’ 

As to our company, there was 
scarcely a noble family m England 
that had not a representative at 
Lord’s on that exciting day. 

And was this the public feeling 
and so great the intcrest that a head 
master of Eton once ventured to set 
at naught? Yes. For one season 
‘the powers that be’ at Eton uttered 
an interdict against the annual 
match. No doubt there either was, 
or seemed to be, a reason. Some 
said that Etomans from Oxford or 
Cambridge had been known on the 
evenings of the match to initiate the 
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boys into ‘life in London.’ Some 
said, more probable by far, that the 
two Elevens vied with each other mn 
the feats of sumptuous hospitality at 
some first-rate Wcst-ond hotel. It 
was therefore proposed that a 
fnendly game might be played at 
Eton, as answernng the same pur- 
pose as the annual match at Lord’s. 
But little did that sage suggestor 
know of all the many hopes and 
hearts that hung upon the rivalry 
of the one great day at Lord’s, 
when cach rising cricketer made 
his début before the first copno- 
scenti and judges of the land, calmly 
speculating on the help that the 
Oxford or the Cambridge Eleven, 
and perhaps the M. C. C., when 
college days were past, would de- 
11vo from this or that most pro- 
Inising young player. Luttle, too, 
did the recusant preceptor know 
what disappointment ho would cause 
with old as well as young; how 
that day at Lord’s was hke a Pan- 
hellenic festival and games of old; a 
general gathering for all who owned 
Ktona as the common spring of 
many a genial fecling, the nurse of 
many a noble sentiment. Still less 
did he reflect how that day at Lord’s 
even old and tottering veterans in 
heart at least are playmg too—each 
jogs the other’s memory of sucha 
catch or such a wicket that saved 
the game im the good days of old: 
how, mente animogue, ‘ they fight all 
their battles o’er agai,’ and cannot 
pick up a stray ball but they send 
it back with a knowing jerk, not too 
wise to be ambitious of showing the 
boys that tame was when they could 
do a little too. 

At length, however, a strong re- 
presentation prevailed at head quar- 
ters, and the great disturber of the 
peace of hundreds was led to per- 
ceive that other measures were due 
to the ‘old boys’ if not the young; 
and the annual contest was re- 
established, while the hearts of 
thousands beat m sympathy, and 
perhaps glowed with some not yet 
extinguished sparks of that youthful 
ardour which once had marked 
themselves first and foremost, years 
gone by, on that very identical hard- 
fought field. 
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* Phe wind flower and the violet, they permshed long ago, 
And the brier-rose und the orchis died amid the summe: glow, 
But on the hill the golden 101, and the aster in the wood, 
And the vellow suntlower by the t rook in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell tl e frost from the clea: cold heaven as falls the plague on men, 
And the biizhtness of then smile was gone, from upland, glade, 1nd glen ” 


INTIND to make of this a tho- 
roughly practical mdoor gar- 
dening paper, for I thmk that the 
time when pcoplc care most of all 
for having flowers 1n-doo1s 1s just 
when the want of them begins to be 
felt without 
For my own part, at least, I must 
confess that from October to Eastcr 
T have three times as many flowers 
as in all the other months of the 
year together One has so much 
pride m each new bud that opens, 
and a winter’s diawing-room full of 
the scent of flowers 1s ten times the 
pleasanter from the contiast that 1t 
makes to the chilly gloom that 
reigns ove all without 
But 1f we intend to shme in tho 
autumn and winter months on the 
strength of our mdoor gardens, we 
must not forget to prepare for them 
in due time’ _—iIt 18 not yet gene- 
1ally known by Indy gaideneis how 
extiemely easily flowers are to be had 
inwinter My first in1titon into the 
mystcerics of forcmg without frames, 
as well as into the exquisite beauty 
of the cheapest and commoncst 
fiowers when well arranged, was in 
the tany drawing-room some yeais 
ago mhabited by a friend of mine 
who had spent half her hfe abroad 
It was to me quite marvellous how 
redolent of fresh flowers that sunny 
room always was, without even in- 
volymg more expense than now and 
then a few shillimgs There was a 
sort of atmosphere that seemed the 
perfection of summer fragrance, and 
that gave to the httle room a most 
bnght and delicate charm 
Many a day I admired—and not a 
hittle I envied —such a display of 
flowers, but how they were obtamed 
was to me quite a mystery Some 
Tahes of the valley, some dishes of 
spring flowers, and sqme dehciously- 
scented Tulips made me, however, 
resolve some day to do as much, and 
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I must now assure those who may 
determine to try any of these expe- 
mments that I shall record here no- 
thing that I have not done success- 
fully without any facihties further 
than I mention 

Would not anybody and every- 
body hke to have m winter hanging 
baskets filled with 1.diant flowers, 
and table ornaments of hyvmg and 
growing beauty ? 

Delicious as Hjacinths are with 
their stately columns of closely- 
gathered flowers, and with their 
sweet peifume, there 1s something 
somev hat stiff in them as they stand 
in their formal lhnes, growmg m 
tall glasses which add to ther height 
and narrowness 

The charm of charm for Hya- 
cinths 1s when they form a pyrannd 
or gioup, leaving the stiff appear- 
ance, and condescending at last to 
borrow the grace of the bending 
flowers, the lovely little spiays of 
lightly-hung flower bells, the droop- 
ing hewds of the ‘ pewris of spring,’ 
and the httle dazzling Bluebelis 
minghng with theu beauty 

I have certainly tmed a great 
many ways of cultivating spring 
flowers, and of all these ways I am 
sure that the most successful plan 
is the very sumple one which I am 
about to describe 

Some years ago a London seeds- 
man announced im his ‘bulb lst’ 
some three or four varieties of ‘ mi- 
mature Hyacinths,’ which afterwards 
were offered to children’s notice 
specially, with ‘wonderful names 
attached, merely as a sort of toy 
Happening to have some of these 
flowers sent me amongst cut flowers, 
they struck me as affordmg a most 
precious means of g winter 
nosegays, and the next year, for an 
aoe I planted a few mm soup 
plates. 

My astontshment at the result 
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was only equalled by my delight 
The lovely white and rose flowers 
grew up m most perfect symmetiy 
and beauty I thought that proba- 
bly they would have been tall and 
thin All sorts of unknnd things, I 
have been told, were said by somo 
of the guirdeners, and by country 
seedsmen who had never app irently 
seen them, of these ‘small refuse 
bulbs” But ceitamly, fo. my own 
pirt, I was most happily assuicd 
that where small but perfect flowers 
were wanted, these might claim 
very fanlv to be real gems in mi- 
mature These lovely httle Hy1- 
emths grow trom fom to six. mchcs 
Ineh They are extremely che ip 
being sold by the dozen, and some 
Linds very often put up more thin 
one flower stem earch Thero 1 
particulaly a hind callcd the White 
Roman Hyacinth, which 15 s1d to Ix 
even more abundant than others in 
its flowermg This hind, however, 
has not yet been grown by me, so 
I only mention it as one that I un 
planting, and think vcry promisin, 
its bulbs are to be obtamed cul 
tuan the othcr Ionds, and 1f 15 thec- 
fore hkely to be sooner in flowcr 

There are four hinds besides this 
which I plant each year regul uly, 
as soon as they are procuz tbic 
"Lhese include only a dtrhkish-striped 
1ed, a pale pretty pink, a beautiful 
1eflexed white, and another pie, 
bell-shaped white The names of 
these Hyacinths seem to me cx- 
tremely arbitrary , but at the shop 
I mentioned (Hooper’s in Covent 
Garden), these are all well known, 
and can be got m groups for plant- 
ing, hike those which I buy each year, 
and have proved to answer 

There are also one or two very 
pretty blue kinds, and other seeds- 
men have a few more varieties, 
though, with the exception of some 
of an exquisite pale rose colour, 
sold at a shop m King Street, Co- 
vent Garden, I have not seen any 
that 1mprove on these 

My favourite way of growing 
them 1s m large china dishes — a 
sort of old-fashioned cake basket is 
one of the prettiest generally, with 
a group of about five Hyacinths 
clustered in the centre, and with the 
beautiful sky-blue Scillas peepmg up 
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amongst them, m their turn sur- 
rounded by the exquisite httle Snow - 
diops The Scillas be2m extremcly 
eurly to show dots of then bnght, 
clear colour peeping through the 
green closely-folded leaves And 
this 1s a charm which 1s ever recom- 
menemg , fo. as cach fiagile stalh 
with 1:ts pale flowers fades, 1t necds 
but to be carefully cut off and 12 
new set of flower buds umincdiatcly 
1148e to 1eplace it 

The Scillas, according to my ex- 
persnce of the last sevezal winters, 
will bean to be pretty objects early 
nm Decemix1, and will contmue 
flowc1ume with undiminished ene1ry 
hil long after all thew compceis 
hive tuled away entuely They 
will even bear tiansplantmng fie- 
qunth to new placcs The prico 
of these 15 citzemely moderate, 
nbout ciehtrenpence a dozen 
Another dehehttul winter flower 1s 
the 1¢d Van Thol Tulp Its most 
dehc ite and pecuha fragrance 1s 
pethaps the more dclighttul bucause 
we don’t, 16 2% rule, cxpect such a 
sccnt im ‘Lulips These httle low 
flowers, nestling in a thick bed of 
moss, look imaiavcllously lovely, 
glc uning out lke goms, and there 
16 14 great charm im thar constant 
chanscfulness as they open and 
close azun with tho varying 
warmth and sunlight One of the 
pretiicst adaptations of these httle 
floweis 1s seen when thcy are placed 
amongst white and purple Cro- 
cuses The cup-shaped flowers suit 
very well together, and if well ar- 
1angzed, some Tulips being placed 
in the very centre, and two o1 
three a. dropped  carelcssly 
round the sides, the bouquet that 18 
formed by them becomes very 
pretty The pmk and white Van 
Thol 1s a still more delicate flower 
It looks hke a dainty lady arrayed in 
white and rose—ults graceful shin- 
ing petals have such a slender form, 
and the exquisite cup 1s tinged with 
such a transparent colour ‘Taee 
lovely flowers, however, hav. rot 
any scent 

The very gayest and most va- 
ee sedans of the Tulip Lecaaceed 

ecorative purposes are perhaps 

the beautiful Rex and Imperator 
Rubrorum. They have certanly a 
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_ depth of lively, fiery red 
that hghts up any tameness with the 
most ant colour ‘Looking at 
these flowers amongst a group of 
tamer ones, I always am reminded 
of the vermulion seal ‘ fired off’ by 
Turner on the Academy walls 

The bulbs that I have mentioned 
are to be grown with perfect easc A 
first essay in their culture ought to 
be as successful as a fourth or fifth 
‘The details as to growing them, m 
their most extreme munuteness, I 
now proceed to mention 

First as regards the time of plant- 
ing It.1s 1m all cases well to have 
the roots planted as early as can 
be arranged Liven supposing that 
they were kept purposely quite dry, 
1t would be better to have them 
kept in sand rather than im mero 
bags Some things, too, such as 
tulips, are exceedingly uncertam 
I have known one m a dozen, per- 
haps, begin to grow well, while all 
the others gave not a sign of root- 
ing It 1s thus, of course, a great 
object to put ail we have in tempo- 
1arily togethe1, so that m arranging 
particular groups we may select 
those bulbs especially whose roots 
have begun to grow Once started, 
their growth 1s generally pretty even 

The bulbs, when fist obtamed, 
should be arranged in groups, 01, 
in the case of Tulips, 1f preferred, in 
mere lots, hke a mimature 100t nu1- 
sery The Hyacmths and Snow- 
drops as well as the Crocuses ought 
not, as a rule, to be tiansplanted pur- 
posely. Should 1t become requisite, 
any one of them will submit to it, 
but they certainly do fai best when 
they grow from the first 2 their 
own proper gioups — four o1 five 
Hyacinths, surrounded and mixed 
with Seillas and frmged with a 
mixed border of Snowdiops and of 
Seilas The bulbs may be set as 
close as they will pack together, 
but a lttle more space 1s certainly 
an advantage In a 12-inch glass 

ili -pan, seven Hyacinths, a dozen 
dell. , and a heap of Snowdrops, 
make a most exquisite centre for a 
flower-table, and by the mere care 
of puttimg a bell glass over them 
dunng the mght, or when rooms 
are extremely heated, they can be 
long preserved in flower 
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There 1s also a sort of umuitahon 
rustic work that 1s really very 
pretty, and particularly surtable foi 
the growth of this kind of things 
The large fern pans, for mstance, of 
a rough woody-loohng matenal, 
and the hanging baskets of inter- 
laced pme branches are extremely 
mice fo1 this purpose, and reason~ 
able 1n price There 1s also a 
flower-pot of the same description 
(of the Staffoi1dshire ware), sold at 
the same place as the bulbs that 
would be charming for a Cyclamen, 
or for a group of Hyacinths + It has 
an arrangement hke a false floor 
for diamimg, and 1s an unobjecthon- 
able imitation of a piece of the 
100t of a tree In pottmg things 
in these knnds of pots or pans, a 
deep layer of well-washed bits of 
chaicoal may be given, and covered 
with moss, before the mould or sand 
is added The wide, shallow fern- 

s are perhaps of all things the 
est for bulb growing But all 
things of glass and chma, have also 
a great deal of handimess, as they 
are all ready when we are im any 
difhculty Last winter, for m 
stance, I had the most beautiful pie- 
dish possible! Some Snowdrops 
wele started in one, and when we 
came to move them they had giown 
so fixed that we could not meddle 
with them, and a very lovely knot 
they made of hittle fair white bells 
hanging on then green stalks We 
filled up the dish with moss, and it 
was quite a gem, set nm a wreath of 
gieen 

The Snowdrops thrive best m 
plam pure silver sand, kept a httle 
moist, and always close to the light 
after they once have rooted ‘The 
bulbs of these may, or may not, be 
cove1ed 

The Hyacinths and Scillas, as a 
rule, do best shghtly covered, the 
lower part of the bulb embedded, 
perhaps, half an inch, and when 
they have fairly rooted we may fill 
up as much as suits us, so as to 
form a bed on which green living 
moss may grow 

The degree of moisture required. 
varies with the plants’ growth For 
the first week or two the very 
shghtest damp im the sand on which 
the roots just stand suffices, after 
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this the sand should be kept moist, 
and when the flowers appear it 
should be always soaked. 

I never knew any flowers less 
liable to failure than these are when 
thus managed. Amongst many 
dozen dishfuls I do not recollect 
having ever a single disappointment 
Of course some one root may fall 
and have to be thrown away, but 
the dishes go on and look as gay 
without it. 

These things should be always 
kept perfectly n the dark for threo 
weeks or more, till they seem rooted 
thoroughly, and then they may he 
placed m wmdows as near to the 
glass as possible If by any chance 
frost should get m to them, 1t must 
be well remembered to thaw them 
by cold water, or by placmg them 
immediately mm a cool north aspect, 
because if the morning sun shincs 
on them before they have been 
thawed, the effect 1s always as if 
they had becn singed. 

The taller Hyacinths sometimes 
are troublesome as to height, but 
these smaller kinds have never given 
me any trouble; and the pretty 
Scillas amongst thcm make the plates 
really mteresting from the very first 
week or two after they are brought 
into the window. 

Soup plates, nulk pans, saucers, 
china hanging-baskets lned with 
tin, and large trays fitting windows, 
everything and anything seems to 
be mmpressible; only in all these 
things 1t will be found essential that 
the top of the bulbs should be rather 
above the edge. 

Crocuses are perhaps the most 
difficult bulbs to grow; people al- 
ways complam of their growing up 
so long. This can be attnbuted 
only to want of lhght, or to kilhng 
with kindness and giving too much 
heat. The perfectly pure white 
Crocuses, withthe large purple kind, 
and the pretty htitle early Scottish 
sort, are about the nicest; and when 
these are mixed with crimson Tulips, 
the saucers and the gia lates 
which contain them look ly beau- 
tiful. The Tulhps may be started in 
their own separate pans, and then be 
grouped with Crocuses, for flowering, 
which will bring them out together. 
These things require much shorter 
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time in the dark; and when once 
they are well rooted should bo 
brought to the hght and kept tho- 
roughly well watered. It 1s rather 
a triumph to grow these quito suc- 
cessfully; though really it 1s not 
difficult, and they are very pretty 
and last a long time out. 

Dishes and baskets filled with green 
moss and planted with red tulips 
are again delightful both in scent 
and appearance. It is not a bad 
plan to have wicker baskets var- 
mished with brown varnish in which 
@ succession of spring flowers may 
hang all the winter. A charming 
fashion 1s a largeish basket with a 
good-sized Evergreen or Fern for the 
centre plant, grouped all round with 
the gay flowers just named. <A 
pot sunk in the midst of a large tin 
tray produces this effect, or a ring 
of zinc full of httle flowers is very 
often used and put into the basket 
over the central plant, which it 
then enwreaths, while moss 1s added 
to fill up any vacant space. Even 
before the bulbs fare out, these bas- 
kets may look pretty. 

We can always find some pretty 
Fern to place in them, and Campa- 
nulas and wild Bindweeds, Prim- 
roses or Cyclamens, mix charmingly 
with their leaves Droopmg plants, 
besides, of Lobelia speciosa are 
perfect little gems for autumn fern- 
filled baskets; and these may be 
mingled beautifully with the long 
pink streamers, and the Seduin 
Sieboldie, which grows, and grows, 
and grows, tall we are disposed to 
laugh at 1ts persevering and spread- 
ing vigour. I have wn away 
broken leaves and been absolutely 
provoked to find a short time after, 
that they had formed into new plants 
to pot! 

The moss which perhaps does 
best for surrounding this sort of 
thing 1s the pretty and easily-grown 
Lycopodium denticulatum, or some 
of the Enghsh Hypnums. These 
root about very well in the sand or 
dry moss or fibre contained in hang- 
ing baskets, or in the moist sand 
which fills dishes, and plates, and 
saucers. 

The moss requires only to be 
planted here and there on the sur- 
face as soon as the baskets and 
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dishes are brought into the light; 
and the moisture which is main- 
tained for the plants and bulbs 1s 
also suitable to its growth. 

The beautiful little Cyclamen Per- 
Sicum 1s another of winter’s orna- 
ments, which few of the summer 
flowers can surpass in fulness : 
its waxen petals, stamed with a 
purple spot, seem hovering lke in- 
sects over the dark-green leaves. A 
basket of moss and Cyclamens is 

uite a fairy ornament. These httle 

owers, too, blossom for months 
together. I had one last year in 
beauty from the first of November 
till April; and all the care that it 
required was a daly watenng with 
eo tepid water in a light, airy 


ace. 
. The roots of these plants should 
not be covered with earth, but laid 
on the top of a well-drained pot of 
soil, a quantity of finely broken 
potsherds being put in first, covered 
with dry moss and then filled up 
with mould. The root, pressed 
gently on the top, should then be 
shghtly ridged round with a httle 
soul, and the pots should afterwards 
be kept in a cool hght place. 
Liles of the valley, too—those ex- 
quisite little scented ‘ Lilies of the 
May, as Norwegian peasants call 
them-—are amongst the most easy 
flowers to grow, and on which to 

ractise forcing: and where 1s the 
ady gardener who will not be en- 
chanted when success appears in the 
form of pearly belis, and of a perfect 
bouquet that has grown ready made ? 

I don’t know why it 1s, but I 
never yet have seen a perfectly satas- 
factory arrangement of Lihes or of 
Snowdrops mixed with other flowers. 
They are each so very perfect in 
their own white gracefulness, that 
even blue flowers mixed with them 
seem to be quite mtrusive. A pot 
full of the Lilies, however, has from 
ten to fourteen blossoms, and the 
wide-folded leaves are pleasant them- 
selves as flowers. ‘The last two 
or three winters I have regularly 
forced these Lilies. In doing this, & 
great deal depends on due prepara- 
tion, securmg early pottmg and 
plump well-chosen roots. Those 
bought in November or December 
may af once be put into a place to 
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prepare for forcing. I have myself 
lant-case, with 


a sort of heated p 
half of the plant-box lned with a 
zinc hot-water case. My hardier 
lants, or those first brought in for 
orcing, are placed at the end not 
heated; but In about a week I ad- 
vance the pots of Libes to the 
warmest corner, and begin to water 
regularly. It is about five weeks 
from the time they first come in 
before they are in blossom. As soon 
as they are out enough to look 
pretty, I replace the pot at the 
cooler end that the flowers may last 
the longer ; and it is absolutely weeks 
before they begin to fade, while the 
beautiful leaves continue long after 
the flowers are gone. Each flower 
should be cut off as it begins to 
fade, and the leaves should ulti- 
mately be allowed to die off gradually 
in some retired corner. The same 
pots will flower year after year with 
mcreasing strength, though I hardly 
know if it would be safe to force 
them frequently. If the soul 1s re- 
freshed by the addition of leaf 
mould, in which these wood plante 
delight, I think they would, how- 
ever, gonerally, be strong enough to 
bear 1t; and in this case would get 
a habit, as vines do, of budding 
early, changing their natural season 
for flowering. In most things of 
this land, the great aim in gardening 
is to find out, the idiosyncracy of 
each particular plant by experiments 
as to the sort of lme that suits each. 
It 1s only by thus trying, that people 
can acquire the sort of personal 
knowledge that makes the care of 
plants so mteresiing an occupation. 
Genius 1s not required—one abso- 
lutely blunders on to the nght path. 
All that one need have is sense to 
see the particular peg on which a 
SUCCESS hung itself—and to 
make a note of the fact for future 
guidance! 

The appliances for all these things 
are as common and cheap as pos- 
sible, and such as are attainable m 
any part of England without the 
shghtest difficulty. I hear of such 
dishes bemg grown’ successfally 
from Newcastle to Torquay; and 
though it may be difficult to get 
things at country shops, all the 
bulbs I mention can be sent down 
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straight from London without the 
shghtest injury — while crockery 
plates and mulk pans, a few wicker 
baskets and a little moss are scarcely 
hard to meet with in the most rural 
district. 

The results are so completely and 
pleasingly out of all proportion to 
the little trouble that is required— 
a few common flowers seem to have 
no right to look so distinguished— 
though it is quite astonishing what 
careful attendance does for them, and 
how fair and dehcate the sheltered 
flowers appear m comparison with 
their sisters, exposed to the storms 
of winter. 

As these papers profess to be on 
Floral Noveltes (though this one 
hitherto has not precisely been so), I 
should certamly fail m my duty ter- 
rnibly if I did not mention a flower 
not yet attainable, but which some 
favoured few may have penetrated 
the crowd to view, at the summer 
flower shows, and which more will, 
I hope, have a chance of seeang next 
month, as doubtless Mr Veitch will 
send his magnificent hily, if it be 
still in blossom, to the final show. 
The Lalum auratum is the grand 
new flower of the day. It 1s an 
immense, pale, orb-like flower, so 
very luminous that hght seems almost 
to beam from it. The pale rays of 
bnght gold that shine through every 

tal form an actual star, softened 

y the clear white petals which form 
a shining haloround it. Onecannot 
look on the flower without remem- 
bering Longfellow’s expression as to 
the stars bemg the forget-me-nots 
of the angels, and wondermg if such 
flowers are on their part the stars of 
earth. These flowers will be, we may 
hope, some day as common in our 
gardens as the old great white Lalies. 
Lake the Peonies and Wistarias, and 
the common China roses, they will 
multiply and spread on till even our 
cottage gardens will one day possess 
them. It is very pleasant to see, 
when a new flower is found, the 
great delight that all thorough- 
going florists feel, if 1t is a hardy 
one, and likely to become common. 
It seems to be then brought for- 
ward with absolute exultation, as 1f 
its finders felt the pleasure that 1t 
will afford to such succeeding thou- 
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sands, of those who will grow it, 
and delight in its glomious blossoms. 
I don’t often use the word glonous 
im writing of a flower; but this is 
one that permits, and even demands, 
an exception To me it seems the 
most beautiful Laly that I ever saw’; 
and it has, besides, all the fragrance 
that, were it insignificant, would 
make its claun to bemg cherished. 
The plants are as hardy as the com- 
mon Japan lies; and the flowers 
have measured already eight inches 
across. It 1s not too much to say 
that these ‘golden hhes’ do truly 
‘ shine in beauty.’ 

The only other well-established 
novelty of winch I have for some 
time been lymg in wait to wmte the 
moment it was in train for 
becoming popular, 1s the heated 
plant-case, which has for somo 
months attracted a good deal of in- 
terest at the London flower shows, 
and which greatly tends to enlar. 
the idea of what flowers will do 
indoors oven m a London atmo- 
sphere. 

Theso cases may certamly claim 
very justly to make the work of 
gardening easy; and dumng the 
winters that L have had them in 
use they have been almost always 
very gay with flowers. The peculiar 
arrangement for warming these cases 
obviates all the difficulties which 
fern-growers know so well, as to the 
damping off and mildewing of the 
plants ; and from the ease with which 
they are at once heated (by fillmg a 
small reservoir with hot water daily), 
they enable us to grow quantities or 
stove plants m drawing-rooms, as 
well as to force the hardier flowers 
readily, a work that 1s certamly of 
the very plecasantest. 

The warmth required for the more 
tender plants and for forcing does 
not hinder the growth and duration 
of hardier plants as well. The 
forcing and heating are m en- 
tarely at the roots, and one end of 
each case is purposely left unwarmed. 
sa ee end = goth Berets the same 
white Camelha pe y unspotted 
for more than five weeks together, 
while at the other end the tenderest 
stove plants flourished. 

There is a great and 
charm, too, in the peculiar bloom 
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and p ectaies that the flowers retain, 
the sheltered atmosphere and the 
frequent dew-bath causing them to 
wear often for days and weeks that 
sort of dewy bloom which generally 
we see on them only when just un- 
folding, and yet by merely openmg 
one side of the case we can throw 
into our rooms all the delicious 
scent of the still sheltered and sill 
protccted plants It 1s im these 
cases that I force my Lubes, and m 
them it 18 that I boast of winter 
roses The general idea 1s strong, 
that only fohage plants thi1ve well 
in such confinement, but this 1s to 
me a mystery, as I quite believe the 
flowc1ing plants when tried, to be 
the most easily grown* The cases 
are made to fill different sized 
windows, the general principle 
being, of course, observed in all 
And when they aie filled with 
creepers twining naturally and grace- 
fully with their own smumuitable 
twiutings, and bends, and wreaths, 
and with some spreading fohage 
waving m the centre, with sufficient 
shade in the way of daik-gieen 
fohage (not to shade the plants, but 
to cause hght and shade in gioup- 
mg), while gay and blooming flowers 
are making an undergrowth or 
ben amidst the Icaves, the 
beauty of such a group is difficult 
to exaggerate Ido not Lnow how 
it 1s, but perhaps the large glass 
cases give an idea of completeness 
to the httle group 1m itscli, beyond 
what 1s felt when m a laige conse1- 
vatory we see things in detail in- 
stead of 1n one group. 

The plant-case, however, with its 
contents, ts a group, and, as such, 
can benefit by good taste m group- 
ing, and by the power the arranger 
has of brmgimg the strong pomts 
forward. At the same time it 1s 
still so small a group that each 
separate 1tem 1s valuable. 

The small-leaved Passion-flower, 
Cissus, Gardenia, Lobeha, Camelia, 
Myrtle, Verbena, Azaha, Gloxmua, 
Achimines, Liahes of all kinds—Ferns, 
mosses, are amongst the things that 
thrive here dehghtfully—the ‘ beau- 

* These patent plant-cases can, I believe, 
always now be seen, filled with suitable 
plants, at Mr. Veitch’s Nursery m King’s 
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faful leaved’ Maranta is a good 
centre-piece, and the red Draczna, 
grown in such a case, 1s always 
ready to appear on the dinner-table 
m its most briluant colourmg  Se- 
veral persons as well as myself have 
also had beautiful plants of Orchids 
for many months together growing 
well m these cases, and keepmg m 
flower long ILn:ttle hanging baskets 
are also managed beautifully. The 
dewy atmosphere prevents the dry- 
ing up, which 1s their great failing 
when hung 1n too airy windows, and 
these little rafts of floweis look won- 
derfully pretty 

The way of fastening four or five 
sticks together, which on a larger 
scale 1s practised much for Orchids, 
is a very taking one for such hittlo 
plant. The sticks are merely wued 
together into a rough frame (beng 
fastened with copper wire because 
it does not rust) and then they sup- 
port a small ball of moss contain- 
ing a little soil or a handful of 
cocoa, fibre in which hittle creepers 
root well 

The small blue Campanula, and 
the blue Lobeha, are perfect plants 
for such a place, and the Torreni1 
Asiatica also, and some small Achi- 
mines are very lovely things to use 
in such a manner, while they can be 
picvailed upon to keep up succes- 
sions almost all through the year. 
Little Ferns, too, are beautiful to 
creep about such rafts, and the 
flowers amongst them look exqui- 
sitely graceful, while I have some- 
tames seen delicate climbers knit to 
them, and form with them little 
knots, hLke a group of jewels set m 
a chain of filigree 

Such are a few of the many devices 
for giowing winter flowers The 
flowers themselves are indeed de- 
hghtful, but there 1s room to ques- 
tion if the mmple act of growmg 
them and watehing them 1s not a 
greater pleasure even than the ga- 
thering them Indeed, to a genuine 
window gardener to gather any 
flower 1s not an easy task, and thus 
all unconsciously one comes to cling 
to modes of growth hke these, that 
form ungathered nosegays, and to 
flowers that wreath themselves, while 
growling, into new forms. 
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A VIEW ON THE COAST. 


HIS 1s the queen of months for 
the sea-bather The carlher, and 
perhaps brighter months of the year 
may seem more attractive, and sorry 
should I indeed be to cast the shght- 
est umputation upon any part of the 
year as being unfit for sea-bathing, 
but m September and October the 
water has attained a soft warmth 
that gives to those two months a 
character peculiarly their own, and 
which endures, with but very slight 
deterioration, until the end of Novem- 
ber, or, 1f the skies should be snow- 
less, even nto dark December itself. 
The summer’s sun has poured its 
genial beams on the rocks and sands 
of the shore, and each returning tide 
has washed over the heated beach, 
carrying back mto the wide waters 
the warmth that had so lavishly 
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saturated the shores; so that a belt 
of warm water, wider than 1s tra- 
versed by ordinary bathers, encircles 
the coast, and invites the wearicd 
denizens of crowded citics to its 
tender einbrace. 

I say, advisedly, the denizens of 
citics, because the permanent in- 
habitants of sea-side towns zmmbibe 
contempt of the ocean in proportion 
to their famuharity with 1t, never seem 
to bathe, and always prefer to walk 
for recreation away from the sea 
rather than on its sounding shores. 
Was it not this very summer that, on 
interrogating the plentiful family of 
a distinguished bath-owner, I elicited 
the fact that only one of their num- 
ber had ever tried a bath m salt 
water, and that the experience of 
even the solitary exception was re- 
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stricted to a marble trough of arti- 
ficially warmed salt water mside a 
little room? Paterfamuilas, though 
descanting many hundreds of times 
daily on the manifold virtues of sea- 
bathing, and by the fascinating elo- 
quence of his style inducmg the 
casual crowd to be trundled mto the 
spray mn the oblong boxes called 
‘machines,’ candidly confessed to me 
that he used to bathe when he was a 
boy Materfamilas never had ven- 
tured to test practically the virtue of 
the clement which she verbally ex- 
tolled, and not even the boys had 
attempted a single stroke in the salt 
Waves. 

Even as these lines are passing 
through the pmnter’s hands, the 
wiser visitors are gathered around 
the coast, hovenng upon the edge 
of the ocean, and intending to take 
the proper advantage of its good 
quahties. Bemg of a somewhat am- 
phibious nature, and having appa- 
rently descended from Nicola Pesce, 
or the Seal-wife of the fairy tale, I 
have been greatly consulted about 
the proper management of bathing, 
both m fresh and sea water, and 
take the present oppofrtumty of 
committing to paper some of the 
hints that have been verbally given 
throughout many successive seasons. 

What 1s the proper time of year 
for sea-bathing ? 

All the vear round, for those who 
will venture upon the apparently 
rash but really simple and agreeable 
exploit. No one need be afraid of 
the cold water, however frosty the 
day may be, for the water is ever 
warmer than the air, and the really 
chilly part of the proceeding is durmg 
dressing. Still the bath m the open 
air is a much pleasanter and less 
freezing operation than the ‘ tuabbmg’ 
in a dressing-room, for the walk to 
the sea and the quick swim in the 
water have made the blood circulate 
through the frame, and the cold is 
thrown off the body like water from 
a duck’s back. The coldest time of 
the year, as far as the water is con- 
cerned, is about April, when the sea 
has beaten for a series of months on 
frozen shores, and has not as yet 
been able to absorb any heat from 
the sunbeams. But no matter what 
may be the time of year, be it fine 
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or be it rainy, there is nothing to 
compare with the open sea bath, no- 
thing which sends so warm a glow 
through the frame in winter, nothing 
that so effectually braces the flagging 
nerves in summer. 

What is the proper time for 
bathing ? 

Assurediy in the early morning 
before breakfast, and late in the 
evening. And let no one fancy that 
a bath at both these times will be 
weakening. Properly taken, a dip 
in the sca has a strengthening effect, 
and it 1s only the abuse of the wa- 
ter that causes the languid feeling 
so frequently complamed of after 
bathing To all readers of the male 
sex let me give the following advice, 
strengthened by the practice of many 
years, and let me casually mention 
that the writer 1s by no means one of 
those enviable bemgs with constitu- 
tions of steel and an epidermis tough 
as a rhinoceros’s hide, who are never 
alhng themselves and never can be 
made to understand that every one 
is not so robust as themselves. 

In the first place, eschew machines, 
nightly so called, as they reduce sea- 
bathing to the merest mechanical 
process of gettimg into the water and 
out again, with a host of cares on 
your mind. 

You are always afraid of getting 
into the wrong machime, and as 
you swim out to sea, you must be 
continually looking back to note 
the various changes 1n the position 
of those vehicles, for though your 
own particular wheeled packing-case 
may have been the fourth im order 
when you left it, a few changes will 
reduce it to second or raise it to 
sixth. As you splash about in the 
water you cannot keep from your 
mind the unpleasant consciousness 
that some intendimg bather is watch- 
ing your machine with hungry eye 
and grudging you every minute of 
your swim. Then, as you return, 
unless your sense of self-reliance be 
greatly developed, it is barely agree- 
able to know that you are approach- 
ing a sea-shore crowded with spec- 
tators of both sexes, and as you get 
gradually mto shallow water, your 
efforts to keep yourself modestly 
Ihndden under the surface are sadly 
provocative of excoriations on knees 
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and elbows, while, if your contour 
has lost the Apollo-like clegance of 
its youth and 1s tending towards the 
maturer outlines of Silenus, you can- 
not avoid the humiliating conscious- 
mess that all your efforts are 1n vain, 
and that though perhaps not witty mn 
yourself, you are certamly the cause 
of witin others. Lastly, when you get 
up those flappmg steps, which always 
Reem as if they were intended for the 
purpose of removing the bather’s 
cuticle just as he raises his foot for 
the ascent, what a wretchedly de- 
pressing and comfortless cell the ma- 
cliume proves itsclf to be! It 1s full 
of hard edges and sharp angles, so 
small that when you try to use the two 
flimsy pocket-handkerchicfs cuphe- 
miously called towels, you knock 
your elbows against the side, and sro 
rickety that it lurches wildly as each 
wai e strikes the mde, sending the in- 
mnic staggering fron: one side to the 
other, and generally brnging hin up 
suddenly with his head against a hat- 
peg or his nose through the remark- 
able article of furniture hung on a 
nail, and supposed by sanguine per- 
eons to represent a looking-glass. 

En passant, I believe that these 
mine-by-srx-inch glasses are made ex- 
pressly tor bathing-macliunes, never 
having seen them im any other capa- 
city, not even mm brokers’ shops A 
bather, with a reasonable knowledge 
of drawing, might make an interest- 
ing series of portraits of himself as 
he appears in the machine murrors. 
They all possess the property of dis- 
toiting the image reflected mn them, 
and have the further peculianty that 
no two are precisely alike. One of 
them will widen the countenance til] 
the face 1s as flat as a Norfolk biffin ; 
another elongating 1t until it resem- 
bles the bowl of a teaspoon ; another 
will draw all the features diagonally 
into a corner; while another will im- 
part to the countenance a semi-lunar 
outline, the gibbosity of which is di- 
rected upwards or downwards, side- 
ways or diagonally, according to the 
idiosyncracy of the particular glass. 
And even in those rare mstances 
where the glass is tolerably even, 
and presents the features in their 
proper relationship with each other, 
large patches of the mlvering are 
always absent, and considerable ac- 
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tivity is needful in shifting the face 
rapidly so as to get a connected idea 
of its general aspect. 

So, abjure machines with all them 
helongings, have nothing to do with 
towels a foot square, wet and shppery 
boards, obnoxious hat-pegs and hy- 
pocntical murrors, but take good 
advice and bathe freely in the open 


aur 

Turn out of bed by six aMm., put 
on your worst suit of clothes, and 
with a good rough towel m one 

ket, a comb in another, and with- 
out either watch or money, neither 
of which you will want, start off m 
the bught, fresh morning air. Do 
not go to bathe fasting, as some 
persons wrongly recommend, but 
ciink a cup of milk, and, rf you like, 
eat with 1t half a captain’s biscuit. 
Without this precaution the system 
18 apt to be chilled by the water, and 
the brisk glow of 1eaction does not 
take place, thereby undoing all tho 
benefit of the bath. Some persons 
recoinmnend a teaspoonful of rum or 
Inandy m the mk, but 1 think the 
addition to be quite needless. 

Beng thus primed, set off at a 
brisk walk for some pleasant and 
retired spot, at least a mile away, 
and if ata distance of two mules so 
much the better We will suppose 
that the intending bather has already 
surveyed the locality at low water, 
and knows that no sunken rock will 
be 1n his way, and that he can steer 
his course safely by certam marks 
on the shore Let him runa few 
hundred yards to his dressing-place 
at his best speed, off with his clothes, 
puting the towel on the top of all, 
and then dash into the water at full 
run. As soon as the waves reach to 
his knees, he should fall forward, Ict 
the water cover him completely, pick 
himself up again, and push his wa 
out to sea until he has gained a depths 
of some three feet, when 1t will be 
better to swim, if he is experienced 
in the art, 1f not he should not go 
deeper than the breast. Grantng 
the natatory power, let him take a 
good. swim, well within his 
strength, kick and splash about with 
hearty goodwill, and then quwetly 
make for shore. As soon as he lands 
he should run at full speed a hundred 
yards or so along the beach, and off 
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to his clothes as fast as his legs will 
carry him <A. bnsk rub witb the 
towel, on with the more needful 
articles of apparel, and the rest of 
the toilet can be completed at lemure 

A walk homewards, a little 
more elaborate toilet, and jou fecl 
fit to knock down an ox and eat him 
afterwards, as the saying 1s) What 
a delicious feeling of coolncss, yet of 
healthy glow, pervades the system! 

What a pleasure 1t 13 merely to 
breathe the fresh air! How heartily 
you pity the poor misguided beings 
that have been foolishly s1mmermng 
in bed instcad of enjoying the sca- 
breezes, and how wry kindly you 
take to your breakfast! 

Go, 1f possible, with a friend, if 
you can with two or three, and be 
sure to breahfast imcompany There 
are some who will read these lhnes 
to whom they will recal kindly 1e- 
membranccs of many an early walk 
and bracing swun, and of the jovial 
breakfasts that formed the inevitable 
sequel How we used to get over 
the ground to our bathing-place, 
how we used to race into the wate, 
surreptitiously sipping buttons and 
looscning ties on the journe, , how 
we used to splash about in the sea, 
and try our spccd on the shore after- 
wards! And what an exciting scene 
1t was when one of the party forgot 
his towel, and announcing that he 
should take possession of the first he 
could seize, there was a gencial race 
for the coveted article, the last m 
the race bemg forced to dry himself 
as he best could! And what break- 
fasts we used to pick up in the early 
morning, 1ansaching butche1s’, fish- 
mongers’, and fruiterers’ shops, ca1- 
rying the proceeds home and getiimg 
them coohed while we dressed! I 
know that the whole proceeding was 
unfashionable in the extreme, but it 
was very pleasant, and the only per- 
sons who were hkely to complain veie 
the disappointed late risers who found 
the cream of the fresh viands gone 

Should, however, the mtending 
bather be a strong swimmer and 
have some notion of handlmg an oar, 
let him betake himself to a boat and 
pull off to sea some three o1 four 
miles and enjoy the luxury of the 
plunge mto deep clear water Re- 
mem g two useful pieces of 
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advice, namely, always to yamp over 
the stern and not over the side, and 
to take a short stern-ladder if 1 
should be his first hapa! at bathmg 
trom a boat No one who has nota 
practical experience of the feat has 
any idea of the difficulty of getting 
into a boat out of the water, espe- 
cially if the sea should happen to be 
running rather high It is easy 
enough to seize the gunwale, but, as 
soon as the hands are clasped on 
the plank, the legs and body are 
suched under the boat, and the least 
infliction that can be expected 1s a 
copious incrustation of tar Gene- 
rally, after a great amount of splash- 
ing and plunging, the strength fails, 
the bather 1s torced to relunquish his 
hold, and 1s immediately 1un down 
by the boat, so that a solitary expe- 
dition 1s not without danger Yet, 
to those who undeistand the busi- 
ness, the task of getting into the 
boat 1s newly as easy as jumpmng 
out of it, and may be achieved in 
two ways 

The easiest method 18s, just before 
leiping into the sea, to thrust th> 
handle of an oar under the seat, 
levving the blade to project over the 
stern This acts as a handle, and by 
passing the mght leg ovei it the 
body is raised out of the water and 
the entrance into the boat 1s simple 
enough Lut the legitimate method 
1equires no assistance The bather 
swims to the stezn,and grasping the 
taffrail with both hands he beats 
with his feet on the surface of the 
water, so as to heep himself stretched 
houizontally fiom the boat Wasting 
for the moment when the boat sinks 
between two waves, he gives a plunge 
with both feet, presses his hands 
forcibly downwards, and springs 
forward so that his chest rests on 
the taftrall At the next wave, he 
makes another effort, and rolls quietly 
into the boat 

A few words about the evenmg 
bath The very idea of a swim after 
darkness has set m seldom fails 
to startle those to whom it 18 first 
proposed , but I have generally 
found that when the first attempt 
has been made, the evening bath be- 
comes almost one of the necessaries 
of emstence In most respects 1t 18 
managed hke that of the early morn- 
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ing, but the bather should not remain 
in the water for more than half the 
period occupied by the morning 
swim, and however allumng may be 
the waves, should resist the tempta- 
tion and return to shore after a 
quick swim of a hundred yards or 
so. As the mornmeg bath was the 
precursor of breakfast, so ought the 
evening bath to be followed by 
supper, provided that the bather 1s 
accustomed to take that cheerful 
meal. 

Whatever may be the tame chosen 
for bathing, let the reader beware of 
remaining in the water for too long 
® penod—an error which 1s daily 
committed even by those who ought 
to know better, and which is at the 
root of the weakening symptoms 
which so often follow sca-bathing, 
and which are commonly set down 
to deheacy of the constitution instead 
of being attributed, as they ought 
to be, to the mmprudence of the in- 
dividual If, on coming out of the 
water, there 1s the least feeling of 
giddiness, or 1f the tips of the fingers 
lose their colour, accept those symp- 
toms as asign that the immersion 
has been too protracted, and reduce 
the period at least onc third at the 
next bath Or even if these symp- 
toms are absent and the bather feels 
at all languid after dressing, let him 
know that he must shorten his next 
bath and be very careful of the sea. 
The nmght feeling on leaving the 
Waves 18 @ general consciousness of 
exultation and lightness, the system 
should find itself braced and the 
imbs impatient for action. 

It seems almost needless to advise 
those who cannot swim to remain 
well within their depth, and yet 
there are not wanting many fool- 
hardy persons who will venture into 
the water until 1t covers their shoul- 
ders, forgetful that a larger wave 
than usual, or a current, unseen but 
powerful, may in a moment bear 
them out of their depth. Forgetful, 
too, that a shght hole of three or 
four unches deep, such as 1s often 
formed round a stone lying on the 
sand, will be sufficient to submerge 
the mouth and nostrils, and as effec- 
tual a cause of death as if1t were a 
mile m depth and as much m width. 

I knew a bather drowned in ths 
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manner, the hole into which he trod 
beimg about three mches deep and 
eighteen inches wide But 1t caused 
him to sink suddenly, so that the 
water covered his lips: he lost his 
presence of mind, missed his footing 
when really within his depth, and 
was carried away by the tide. On 
another occasion, while bathing in a 
river, My companion commiutted a 
similar error. Fortunately, the 
stream, which was rather swift, 
bore him into shallow water, not 
deeper than his waist. But even 
there would he have been drowned, 
for he also had lost his presence of 
mind, plunged and kicked with all 
his nught, shouting loudly for help, 
and was swept floundermg down 
the stream. Wishing to give hima 
piactical lesson on the folly of such 
ploceedings, I allowed him to be 
thoroughly frightened, and then set 
him on his feet. 

Even to those who can swim some 
little advice 18s needed, as I can testafy 
by personal experience, having on 
one occasion run no small msk of 
losing my life. One of the first pre- 
cautions to be taken on arriving at 
any part of the coast 1s to learn the 
run of the tides and the hour of hgh 
water Its astomshing, on visiting 
the different coasts, how unlike are 
the tides, how high they rise in some 
places, dashing the waves half up 
the cliffs, while 1n others they advance 
slowly and wet only a few feet of the 
rocks In some places, agam, the 
flowing and ebbing tides run along 
the shore hke a mull-race, while at 
slack water the bather can swim 
fromm shore and back again without 
necding to try his strength agaimst 
the stream. 

Currents, too, are mightily plenti- 
ful off some coasts, and very trouble- 
somne affairs they are, putting out all 
your calculations, carrying you off 
to the left while you fancy you are 
making great progress to the right, 
and altogether behaving in s most 
treacherous fashion. Besides, many 
of these currents consist of water 
which 1s very much colder than that 
of the surrounding ocean, and the 
boundaries of which are so sharply 
defined, that m ec ing 2 current 
the arms and hands may be chilled 
almost to the bone, while the re- 
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mainder of the body is still in the 
‘warm water of the ocean. This 
suddon change from gemal warmth 
to freezing cold 18 ternbly provoca- 
tive of cramp, the scourge and terror 
of all bathers, depriving the stoutest 
swimmer of all presence of mind 
as its dread fingers rack thc nerves 
and draw up the muscles into tortu1- 
ing knots of white and corrugated 
flesh 

Avoid, therefoie, currents at all 
msks and all cxapenditure of trouble 
Though often mvisible, and only 
discovcrable by thcuir effects, they 
may sometimes be detectcd by the 
smoother surface and the difterent 
reflection from the wate. Should, 
however, the bather be scized with 
cramp, let hun not lose his presence 
of mind, but, turning on his back, a 

osition which eficctually prcvents 

fam from sinking, Iet him kncad 
and 1ub the suffurmg pait with one 
hand w hilc with the other he paddics 
himself towards shore I havc moic 
than once been seized by this ternhle 
foc, and by dint of squcezimg, pimch- 
mg, rubbing, and paddling, have 
got safely ashore Indeed, 1 always 
do sufici from clamp m onc toe, but 
knowing that no danger can come, I 
do not tiouble myself about it 
Cramp 1s truly a fearful enemy, and 
has diowned many a victim in wata 
that would scaice have covered his 
knecs while standing upright 

Here pei:haps 1t may be as well to 
offer a woid o1 two of advicc to pe1- 
sons who cannot swim, and who find 
themselvcs canied into deep vatei, 
or who perchance fall out of a boat 
or over a ship’s side 

Theie 1s only one course to follow, 
but that, if followed, will bring cer- 
tain safety The person who finds 
himself in such a predicament should 
turn on his back, keep both arms 
and feet below the surface, hold the 
body ‘quite shill, bend the head as 
far back as possible, and allow the 
water to mse until 1t reaches the 
lower hp It will reach no higher, 
and a living human body im this 
attitude cannot smk The biam, 
which is the heaviest of the 
body, and which would tend to diag 
the face under water, 1s supported 
upon the chest, which is rendered 
buoyant by the air-cells of the lungs, 
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while the limbs aie perfectly up- 
borne by the water as long as they 
remain submerged 

The rat:onule of this attitude 1s 
sufficiently srmmple When a peison 
who cannot swim falls mto deep 
water, and finds himself with no 
support to his feet, a condition which 
is wholly new to him, he begirs to 
lock and to struggle, and endeavours 
to hft himself as far out of the water 
as possible In fact, he tnes to 
kneel on the surface, aided bv his 
hands, just as if he had tallen 
through a hole m the ice and woe 
trying to crawl out of the water 
again Of course he can neve1 suc- 
ceed, and in exact proportion to the 
violence of his struggles, he forces 
himself under water agaim lou, 
every ounce weight that 1s held in 
the air becomes unsupported by the 
watcr, and tends to force the rest of 
the body below the surface Hencc, 
one of the feats In swimming, and 
one that strongly tests the powels, 
is to hold an arm ora leg out of the 
water without bemg submerged by 
its dead weight The water being 
1ather heavier, bulk for bulk, will 
support as much of the human bod) 
as 1s intrusted to its charge, and 
acting on this principle, a good 
swinimer never exhausts his valu ible 
strength by lifting his head ond 
breast out of the water as is done 
by many ignorant persons, but heeps 
the whole of his bodj, and even his 
chin, resting on the water and sup- 
ported byit Aingh swimmer never 
lasts 

Of course I have no intention of 
writing a treatise on swimming, and 
if I did so, should not expect that 
any one would be able to swim 
merely after a perusal of its pages 
I did mdeed, at Pars, see a man 
very nearly drowned through his 
Ignorant presumption Having read 
a French translation of Frankln’s 
little pamphlet on the art of swim- 
mmg, and probably practised the 
stroke while balanced across a chair, 
he thought himself a swimmer, and 
boldly jumped into the deep water, 
with what consequences may be 
easily imagined While, therefore, 
disclauming all such mtentions, I 
merely profess to give a few words 
of instruction that are easily carned. 
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out, and may be the means of saving 
many & valuable life. 

So, if any of my non-swimming 
readers should have the misfortune 
to get into deep water, let them 
observe the followmg instructhons, 
and assure themselves of safety. 
Don’t scream, you have no breath 
to spare. Don’t struggle, you have 
no strength to spare. Backing 
makes you gasp, and gasping makes 
you sink Turn on the back, press 
the back of the head between the 
shoulders, and allow the hody to 
sink until the water touches the eycs 
and lower hp Above ail things, 
remember to kecp the hands and 
feet under the surface, and if you 
feel a succourmg hand, don’t twist 
round and grasp at 1t, or you will 
in all probabilty draz under water 
both yourself and your intended 
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rescuer. It 1s not easy, but 1¢ can 
be done and has been done, and the 
reader may be assured that the most 
certain way to escape danger is to 
have pondered over the best method 
of meeting it. Putting aside the 
special feats which are performed 
by those accomplished in the art, 
swimming is nothing more than 
confidence in the water. A good 
swimmer never keeps to rules, he 
swims as he breathes, without 
knowmg it, the posubility of sink- 
ing never entermg his imagination 
Water 1s an element that lkes to 
be trusted, and if you will con- 
filmgly delver yourself over to its 
charge, 1t will lovingly bear you in 
it. bosom, rock you gently in its 
arms, and pour through your frame 
new streams of hfe and health. 
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POOR RICHARD'S SAYINGS, 
WITH ANNOIATIONS LY THE LORD DUNDRCARY. 
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I CANT THMOLE A PILE NO, 


FELLAH once told me that ano- 
ther fellah wote a book before he 
wis born—I mean before the fii‘ 
fellah was born (of course the fellah 
who wote 1t must have been born, else, 
how could he have witten 1t ?)—that 
18 a long time ago—to pwove that a 
whole lot of pwoverbs and things 
that fellahs are in the habit of quot- 
ing were all nonsense 
I should vewy much hke to get 
that book I—I thmk if I could 
get 1t at one of those sphencal—no 
—globular—no, that’s not the word 
—circle—circular—yes, that’s 1t— 
circulateng hibwawies (I knew it was 
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comething that went round)—I think 
if I could just bonow that book 
flom a circulating hbwawy—rd— 
jes, upon my word now—Id twy 
and wead 1t A doothed good sort 
of book that, I’m sure JI—ITalways 
did hate pwoverbs In the first 
place, they, they’re so howwibly con- 
tusmg—I—I always mx ’em up to- 
gether—somehow, when I twy to 
weckomember them And besides, 
if evewy fellah was to wegulate his 
hfe by a lot of pwoverbs, what— 
what a beathly sort of uncomfortable 
life he would lead! 

I remoleckt—I mean remember— 
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when I was quite a httle fellah—in 
pinafores—and hked wasbewwy jam, 
and—and a lot of howwid things for 
tea—there was a sort of collection of 
lg pwoverbs hanging up 1n 
Oo ursery at home. They belonged 
to our old nurse—Sarah—I thnk— 
and she had ’em fwamed and glazed. 
‘ Poor—Rachard’s,’ I think she called 
7em—and she used to say—poor 
dear—that if evewy fellah attended 
to evewything Poor Richard wote, 
that he’d get vewy wich, and 1-hve 
and die—happy ever after. How- 
ever—it—it’s vewy clear io me that 
—he couldn’t have attended to them 
—himself, else, how did the fellah 
come to be called 7’0o» Richard? I 
—I hate a fellah that pweaches what 
he doesn’t pwactise Of courth, if 
what he said was twue, and he’d 
stuck to it—he—he’d have been 
called—Rich Richard—Stop a mi- 
nute—how’s that? Rich Rich-ard ? 
Why that would have been too nch. 
Pwaps that’s the reason he pweferred 
bemg Poor How vewy wich! 

But, as I was saying, these picture 
pwoverbs were all hung up in our 
nursery, and a more uncomfortable 
set of makthims—you never wead. 
For instance, there was 


* EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE 
Maxkrs A FELLAH HEALTHY, AND 
WEALTHY, AND WISE.’ 


I don’t b’lieve a word of that— 
Vill tell you why. To begin with 
‘healthy.2 When Sam and I were 
children we were all packed off to 
bed about eight or nine o’clock—yjust 
when a fellah ought to be dinmg— 
and had to get up at six or seven— 
quite the middle of the mght you 
know—and pway did that keep us 
healthy ® On the contwawy, we 
were always getting meathles, or 
whooping-cough, or vaccinathion, or 
some howwid complaint or other. 
As for mental impwovement, it’s not 
the shghtest use m ¢hat way, for I 
twied 1t at Oxford. When all the 
men of my time were sitting up 
weading for modewations, with wet 
towels round their heads, and dwink- 
ing gween tea—I—I went to bed— 
I did—and what was the conse- 
quence? I don’t mind tellimg you 
now—but I—I was plucked. 

And then about ‘ wealthy.’ Look 
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at my bwother Sam. fe used to be 
out shooting vewy early—I’m sure 
when he was home—and you know 
he’s not over flush just now. That 
weminds me—hc—he borrowed a 
couple of ponies of me just before he 
left England—and stwange to say— 
he’s forgotten all about 1tsmce. But 
I never could make Sam out. He’s 
such a—a doothid mconthequential 
fellah—-Sam. 1s. 

Then there was another of ‘ Poor 
Richard’s’ pwoverbs (confound 
him !)— 


‘Buy WHAT THOU ITAST NO NEED OF, 
AND ERE LONG THOU WILT SELL THY 
NECESSA RIES.” 


‘ Buy what thou hast no necd of.’ 
Th-that’s a vewy mice sort of 
mowwal maktlum—thut 1s. Why, 
th-that’s precisely what I do do. 
I’m always buying something or 
other that I don’t want. I—I bought 
wather a neat thing latht theason. 
Th-they’d only just come out then. 
I d-daresay ev.wy fellah’s got one 
now—and—s-so there’s no use im 
havmg it any longer—but ’twas a 
Vewy neat sort of thing though— 
weally, 111 t-tell you what ’twas hke. 

If you l-looked stwaight at it, 
you know—1it l-looked lke an um- 
bwella—and—s-so it was an um- 
bwella— weaully—and—and, ha, ha— 
that’s the betht of the joke—but it— 
it was a lot of other things bethide 
In the fist place, the stick was an 
air-gun, which you could use, you 
know, in jure weather—when it was 
—wasn’t rainmg, and you didn’t 
want the umbwella. <A utheful sort 
of thing an a-air-gun is, I’m told, 
in the—the backwoods and those 
sort of howwid places, when you 
haven’t got—you know—a wegular 
gun. Well,and then the handle was 
made of ivowy, d’ye see ?>—yes—that 
was it—an ivowy handle—and it 
opened, you know, with a thort of 
hinge—and inside was a—was a 
pipe case—lined with blue satin (a 
doothid pwetty sort of notion that, 
I always thought—blue satin.) The 
inventor of that machme m-must 
have been 2 man oftaste. If I could 
only f-find him out, I’d—I’d ask 
him to bweakfast, I would, by Jove. 
I—I always like to encouwage taste, 
and the fine arts—and—and all those 
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sort of pwetty works of genius) 
Well, the handle was a pipe case, 


with a m-most stunnmg sort of 


m-meerschaum pipe inside and an 
amber mouthpiece ’Pon my word 
now—it was a jolly sort of pipe— 
weully J{—I never thmoked it my- 
thelf, you know—I can’t thmoke a 
pipe (no, by Jove, I can’t 1t aint 
my fault—I Hav: twicd, and 1t’s no 
go, so I stack to chewoots and cigea- 
wettes)}—but I hear the pipe 1s a 
stunncr—at least my fnend Bagster 
say8 so, and h-he ought to hnow— 
to1 he bowwowcd it one f-fine morn- 
ing s-soon aftcr I Lought it, and 
he—ha, ha'—he’s nevel weturned 
it since B-but then he always 
was a good judge of pipes, Bagster 
was Well—th-that wasn’t all, 
for when you unsquood the ferrule 
at the end, there was a jolly pencil- 
case, and if you unsquood it again, 
there was a place for leads and mndia- 
wubber, and—let me see—oh, yes— 
I wemember now—if you squood it 
all bach again vewy much indeed, 
out popped a jolly little gold pcn— 
to be sure that wasn’t m-much use 
without the mh—but th-then, you 
know—if—if a f-fellah’s got a ,encil 
—he—he doesn’t want to wite with 
inh, does he ?—.t least no weasorabl 

icllah docs—«and—1if he ever d-did— 
I know a stunning dodge—You— 
you can have a lhittle bottle made, 
with a gold top, }ou know—a lond 
of a thort of a lady’s-companion- 
loohing-thing—and hang it on jour 
watch chain lke a‘charm’ Tht’s 
not a bad idea of minc, is1t? I— 
I’ve a good mind to take out a pa- 
tent for that—I have! 

I fo1 got to say that about half-wrvy 
down the stick there was a place for 
a penknife—and a toothpick and 
corkscwew—all—you know—vewy 
utheful thmgs in ther way—es- 
pecially the corkscwew 

The wortat of 1t was that—some- 
how or other—I never wanted any 
of ’em SoI think Poor Richaid was 
wong after all—to tell a fellah to buy 
what he has no n-need of—and as 
for s-selimg my necessawres—I—I’m 
dash’d if Pl do anythmg of the kind 
—n-no—not for P-poor Richard— 
nor—nor ANY OTHER MAN 

But there’s one vewy nonthensical 
pwoverb which says 
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‘A B-BIRD IV THE HAND IS WORTH 
TWO IN THE BUSH ” 

Th-the man who imvented that 
pwoverb must have been a b-born 
idiot How the dooth can he t-tell 
tne welative v-value of poultry in 
that pwomithcuous manner? Sup- 
pothe I’ve got a wobbin-wed-bw east 
in my hand—(I nearly had the other 
morning—but he flew away—con- 
found him!)—well—suppothe the 
two birds in the bush are a b-bwece 
of pai twidges—you—you don’t mean 
to t-tell me that that wobbm-wed- 
bweast would fetch as m-much as a 
bwace of partwidges? -Abthur/! 
P-poor Richaid can’t gammon me 
in that sort of way 

Then theie’s another— 

‘THE PITOHER GOES OFT TO THE 
WFLL, BUT THE PITCHLR AT LAST Bit 
Dl BROI IN’ 

Now this I take to be 1% sort of 
alle— What 15 that word now, 
which m-means something diffew ent 
to what 1t weal/y means ?—an alle— 
alligator ?—no — alliicompane — al- 
kah ?—all—no—cllegory—that’s it 
The pitcher 1s a sort of allegow;— 
and means, of courth, a person 
Well—if—if a person goes t to the 
a il,it stands to ali weason th-that 
he can’t go to the bad, and if he 
dothn’t go to the b-bad—he can’t be 
bwoken—so0 Poor Richard’s out 
again there Butif hew </7y means 
a pitchei—a thing for ho'ding wa- 
ter, you know—why, suppothing 1t 
is bwoken (as any weal pitcher may 
be—any day of the week » the onlv 
thing a fellah can do 1s to b-buy 
another They’re not so vewy ex- 
pensive, after all I d-dare say you 
could buy a stunner for ha'f a 
cwown—so what’s the use of making 
such a jolly wow about 1t ? 

This eccentwic old party then goes 
on to say, that 


‘ THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS HOUSES 
SHOULDN'T THROW STONES ” 

Now, considewing what a vewy 
small pwoportion of people occupy 
tenements of this descwiption, I 
should have thought the best thmg 
to say would have been, ‘ Th-those 
who d-don’t hve m glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones’ I—J’m sure 
it would have embwaced a gweater 
n-number of the community—p-par- 
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ticularly th-those little b-black- 
guards in the stweets, who can 
never even have been in the Cwys- 
tal Palace in their lives—and yet 
are always shymg things about— 
b-beathly balls that hit you—and then 
webound back m a mistewious sort 
of way into their hands—and play- 
ing at t-tp-cat—a howwid lond of 
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game, in which a, fellah strikes a bit 
of wood on the ground that flies up 
into the air—and—and if 1t doesn’t 
Int you, he wins—that is, he gets 1t 
back again—and 1f—1if 1t does hit you, 
you lose—that is, you lose your tem- 
per—at least I know J do. 

But the m-most widiculous mak- 
thin of all is— 





‘IP CAT.” 


‘TAKE CARE OF THE PENCE, AND 
THE POUNDS WILL TAKE CARE OF THEM- 
SELVES.’ 


Did you ever hear such nonthense? 
If there’s one thing I hate to cawwy 
about with me 1t’th coppers. Some- 
how or other—lI never had but vewy 
few pence in my lfe—and those—I— 
I gave away to one of th-those organ 
fellahs in the stweet. Ha, ha!—I 
suppothe he bought m-monkeys or 
some howwid thing with 1t—I—I 
don’t care. I only hope I shall ne- 
‘ver see any more b-beathly coppers 
again—howwid things! Fancy !—I 


had to put them in my pocket—I— 
I hate putting things mn my pocket. 
Th-that’s a sort of thmg zo fellah 
should do —1t spoils the shape of 
one’s clothes so. And then the muff 
says that the pounds will take care of 
themselves! I don’t b’heve a word 
of it. Besides—I don’t mind cawwy- 
ing pounds—I mean pounds thter- 
ing, not poundth weight, of course— 
I rather hke pounds. They—they’d 
be pwetty little things—if it wasn’t 
for the change. But then a fellah 
can always give the change away, if 
he hkes. 

Let me see—th-there’s something 
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moreabout money that Poor Wichard ther thing—when you’ve found out 


says—Oh, I wemember .— how valuable 1t 1s—ha, ha !—NEVER 
‘Ip you wourp KNow THE vALUE UND IT. . 
> Th-that’s my makthim. .. . 
UF MONEY, THY TO POREUN SOME: You see I’m th-thinking of bwother 


By Jove—yes—he—he’s wite there g9m—and th-those unfortunate ‘ po- 
~—he’s wite at last—Poor Richards. yes.’ I d-don’t suppothe I shall see 
—(If he’d been itxh Richard he jtpyem or §-Sam agan for a long 
wouldn’t have hit thatoff sowell)— time .. . Bleth them! bleth 
Yes—if you would know the value them! Exkewth these tears 
of money, twy to bewnew some. 

Vewy twue—and I'll tell you ano- DUNDREARY. 


THREE LOVES IN A LIFE. 


& LOVE ’—‘ And I love ’—‘ And I love, too ’— 
They all loved well, and they loved but one. 
Each heart was heis, and each heait was tiue— 
By which shall she, the beloved, be \won ? 
Strong on each was her gentle thrall ; 
Oh! how dear was she held by all! 


‘Lhe first was a youth in opening hfe; 
And he was charmed with her beauty rare, 
With the face and form of his fair young wiite, 
With hei sweet blue eye and hei silken Lat. 
Gazing then on her charms with pride, 
Oh! how dear was his lovely biide! 


The next had lived to his manhood’s prime, 
And he admired all her thoughts so wise , 

How gracetully, at tit place and time, 
Counscls sage to her hps would rise 

Her woman’s wit would silence strite— 

Gh! how dear was his piudent wife! 


The last 1s an older, life-worn man , 
And he delights m her tender heat, 
Which lovcth as only woman’s can, 
And cheers him with woman’s heavea-taught ait 
This loving heart 1s all his own— 
Oh! how dear has his fond wife grow! 


In youth I saw but a maiden fair ; 
And finding beauty I sought no more, 
But loved and wedded as youth will daze, 
And little knew of the prize I bo1e 
Pioud was I ’midst my fellow-men, 
Dear to me was my young wife then. 


But as hfe advanced and cares came tluch— 
On every side came pressing round, 

Till my wearied heart grew faint and sick— 
Lver her at my side I found, 

‘With words of counsel wise and free; 

Dearer still was she then to me. 


Her hair is grey, and her sweet blue eyes, 
Though loving still, are no longer bight: 
And I ist not now for her thoughts so wise , 
But far stronger ties our hearts unite, 
Dear through life has she ever been— 
Dearest now at 1ts close serene. 
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ON BEING SHUNTED. 





MOONLIGHT ON THE BEACH : A SKETCH AT RAMDGAIE 
By J“D. Watson, 


WAS at a railway station the 
other day, sitting forlornly on a 
hard wooden bench, with the hor- 
rible conviction that I had nearly an 
hour to wait before the arrival of 
any train The down tram, by which 
I did not want to go, and for which 
I was, of course, mn excellent time, 
had just shreked, whistled, and 
forged slowly away. The haughty 
priestesses who condescend to sup- 
ply what are facetiously termed ‘ re- 
freshments’ had almost disappeared 
behind the counter, sitting so that 
only their heads could be seen dot- 
ted among the brass coffee-urns, or 
forming pleasant backgrounds to the 
sandwich piles; the tacket-clerk had 
closed his window with a bang, and 
was paring his nails, and whistling 
‘Ah, che la morte’ with all his 
might; and several of the porters 
had retired mto a mysterious hole, 
whence came a fragrant smell of 
wheel-grease and lamp-o1l. I looked 


round for my httle boy, whom I had 
left deeply engaged im examinime the 
illustrated covers of the books on the 
stall, but he was no longer there; 
and I presently discovered him, with 
his grave little face and his deep, 
earnest eyes, listening to an old por- 
ter, who was leaning with his back 
against a first-class carriage, which 
he had just pushed to the far end of 
a siding of the railway shed 

*‘ Shunted 1s what we call 1¢+, mas- 
ter,’ said the old man—‘ put here in 
lhmbo, to rest lke, out o’ the way. 
This heer carriage have been goin’ 
up and down, up and down the hlne 
for 1ver sO many months, now rattlin’ 
Express, now crawlhn’ Parhamentary, 
but allays on the go. And now the 
guv’nors heer have give orders that 
she’s to be laid by, and afore she 
goes out again she'll be thoroughly 
overhauled, and have her framework 
looked to, and be new-riveted and 
greased, and made to run—ah! as 
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slick as when she was first new out 
of the coachmaker’s yard ’ 

and httle boy nodded, and seemed 
much interested in the fate of this 
carriage, walking gravely round it, 
and glancing at the wheels with a 
professionally half-shut eye, as if he 
were a man of mature age, whose 
every thought had been devoted to 
coach-building ; but I retraced my 
steps to my hard wooden bench, and 
fell to pondering on what the old 
man had said, cheowimg the cud of it, 
and working out an analogy between 
the railway-carnace and the human 
machine called Man Ihave thought 
of 1t many times since, and as many 
of my thoughts recur to me now, as 
IT sit at this open window, with the 
lovely green sea shimmermg im the 
sunlight before me, as the voices of 
the children come up im bursts of 
rippling laughter from the sands, as 
a great, glomous, nothng-domg 
Idlesse seems everywhere pievalent 
—as, m fact, I fecl myself utterly 
and thoroughly shunted for the pie- 
sent, I will take advantage of the 
opportunity, and say what I have to 
say about it 

‘Put here in hmbo, to rest Lke, 
out o’ the way’ That 1s what the 
old man said, and that 1s my condi- 
tion at the present moment Herc 
in England it is, thank God! the 
eustom for us to shunt ourselves off 
the grand trunk railroad of business, 
in tearmg up and down which our 
lives are mamly passed, into some 
qumet siding once every jear For 
one month 1n every twelve you cast 
the slough with which use and the 
world have encrusted you, and seem 
to find underneath an old, long-for- 
rotten nature, a tendency to thmk 
and act in a fresh, » Sponta- 
neous manner—a boyish earnestness 
and energy, a childish mnocence and 
purity—all of which you recognize 
as having at one time formed part 
and 1 of your being, but from 
which you have been long—ah, how 
long !— . Once m every 
year that hook which keeps the 
mind m such a state of tension 15 
relaxed, and as the strong spring 
fhes back, we lose connection with all 
the work and worry to which we 
have been bound, and at once revert 
te earher hopes and higher aspira- 
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tions Once free, once out of the 
magic circle made ‘ of woven paces 
and of waving hands,’ in which, 
though we do not ‘lay as dead,’ 
Me1lin-like, but are continually pac- 
ing round and round, and tugging 
against collar, mull-horse fashion— 
once escaped from this soul-depress-~ 
ing bondage, we can 
‘Snake to all the liberal air 
The dust and din and steam of town ,’” 


and surprise ourselves by our re- 
newed elasticity both of mind and 
body 

Thoroughly to enjoy and appre- 
ciate the exquisite sensation of bemg 
shunted, }ou must be a man of hard 
and anxious work, whose braim 18 
constantly on the stretch, whose 
mind 18 m a state of necessanly 
forced activity And, singularly 
enough, 1f you be 1n this state, and 
if you have tole:able health, you 
shall be so fascinated by the whirl 
of busmess, by the teaiing pace at 
which you are gomg—which makes 
nothing of bumps and jolts, flymg 
over them without peiceptible m- 
convenience, and 1educing even col- 
heions to a miunemuni—that the no- 
thon of beng shunted, be it only 
temporally, shall not occur to you 
until a particular season It is, I 
think, when such green as we are 
allowed in the subuzbs of London 
begins to tuin brown, when the child- 
ren’s faces begin to grow pallid, and 
the baby, secretly prompted by the 
nurse, or even perhaps by the mo- 
ther, tahes advantage of her usual 
morning visit to your study to lay 
he. pudgy httle fist on your knee, 
and to ask when ‘ thew 15 dowin’ to 
thee-thide’ — when, afte. a long 
stretch of thought, you find the just- 
written lines running into each other 
before your eyes, while you have a 
curious buzzing sensation im your 
head—when your looking-glass tells 
you that your face 1s iather more 
hke parchment than ever — when 
July 1s running into August, and 
everything 1s breaking up, you feel 
that your busimess for the season— 
be 1t n commerce, law, or literature 
—1s achieved, and that the time for 
your bemg temporanily shunted has 
arrived And when this determima- 
tion 1s arrived at, 1t should be put 
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in force instantly, and held to in all 
its mgour. By which I mean that 
the shunting must be thorough—not 
& mere transposition from one rail 
to another, but an absolute ‘ putting 
in limbo, to rest hke, out o’ the way.’ 
Thus shunted, Mr. Replevin, Q.C., 
shall by no means receive per post 
oblong documents, mdorsed with 
‘ The Queen v. John Cade and others. 
With you'Mr. Cognovit. An early 
consultation is requested ’—the re- 
ceipt of which would induce him to 
knit his brows into horseshoes, and 
to rub energetically at what remains 
of lus chinchilh head of hair, while 


Sent at 


en 


the shunting was doing; and the 
shunted City-man shall take his boy 
down to the sea-marge, and chat to 
him of shells, and whelks, and sea- 
anemones, never once casting a 
thought towards his ventures and 
his argosies, and pale underwriters 
trembling at Lloyd’s. 

I have spoken of the influence, 
material and moral, of being shunt- 
ed, and I think I can now explain 
what I mean. When you are in 
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in the agonies of thought; but he 
shall lhe with the children on the 
beach, and let the glonous sea- 
breeze blow all the Westminster 
Hall cobwebs out of his bram. Thus 
shunted, Dr. Scalpel shall forget Sir 
Marsh Mallow’s cough and Mrs. 
Runt’s expectations, and ease his 
brain, and rest his hand, and come 
back with his own constitution so 
full of ozone, that a mere glimpse of 
him will have a salutary influence 
on a patient. Thus the shunted /é- 
térateur shall eschew books, and even. 
newspapers—lest an adverse criti- 
cism might upset all the good that 
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town, in your full swing of work, 
called upon, as it were, at a mo- 
ment’s notice to rush off at your ex- 
press speed, to be ready with your 
fires banked down and your steam 
up, and to discharge your requisite 
duty, you lie in your heavy sterto- 
rous sleep, your muscles relaxed, 
your head heavy, your mind even 
filled with fragmentary remnanta of 
past worries rehabilitated in our 
dreams; and when fhe arousing 
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knock comes to your chamber door 
you bundle out, duty-compelled, and 
are never thoroughly awake until 
you find yourself m your tub, and 
the cold water splashing round you. 
Even in this small scrap of wakeful- 
ness you have managed to worry 
yourself; swiftly through your mind 
have rushed thoughts of the worl 
which should have been completed 
last evening, and which you were 
too sleepy to finish—recollections of 
the daily task, never-ending, still- 
beginning, which you must undergo, 
and must mect cheerfully, m order 
to hold your ascribed position in the 
world—bills to be paid, appoit- 
ments to be kept, work to be done. 
It 1s a sad and an unsatisfactory 
time, this early morning, for reflec- 
tion. One feels half mclined to say 
with the Yankee philosopher ‘ Let 
it shde!’ Come what come may, but 
free me from this daily drudgery. 
‘ There’s no joy but calm, why 
should we only tol, the roof and 
crown of things?’ Let us have a 
hittle infusion of lotos-eating in this 
busy hfe—let us have a hittle cessa- 
tion of this mull-horse round—and 
then perhaps one of the children will 
rush in to say ‘Good mornmg’—so 
full of hfe and spirits, so fresh and 
healthy and rosy, that all the dreary 
notions will fly before the mght, and 
your better self will accept the thmg 
that is, and you will thank God for 
having given you these little ones, 
and with them strength, and health, 
and ability to minister to them But 
the work 1s heavy and drear; all 
day long you are battling with it, 
and by the time night arrives you 
return sick to death of the conflict, 
and of the means you have been 
compelled to employ to take your 
due share in 1t; and during all the 
evening your mind 1s engaged im 

g over what you have done 
that day, and what you have to do 
the next. 

But the blessed time for being 
shunted approaches, and with its 
approach you feel yourself a different 
bemg. Family arrangements have 
to be made, all of which give a fore- 
taste of commg happmess—Brad- 
shaw consulted as to times, fares, 
and whereabouts, becomes e glorious 
work, never referred to without 
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much mind-wavering, but never 
closed without a certain sense of 
comfort. And when the day of re- 
lease itself arrives, when the cabs 
are at the door—better stall when you 
are all seated in the train—how are 
you repaid for your eleven months’ 
toil! Who has the pull then ?—the 
hard-worked Londoner or the born- 
and -bred landowner? Lord De 
Rougecoffer and Sir Batenham 
Southdown are in the next compart- 
ment to yours, but they look neither 
to the nght nor to the left, and their 
talk 1s of the incomplete registration 
of voters, and the chances of the 
Tories at the forthcommg election. 
Farmer Gill sits in the second-class 
within a few feet of you, his hands 
clasped over his ashen stick, his 
brows knit, and his thoughts full of 
the disease mn sheep. But you!— 
you are sitting at the open window, 
drinking in the prospect with your 
eyes, and the glorious fresh breath: 
of heaven with your nostmils <A 
primrose by the river’s brim was to 
Peter Bell but a yellow primrose, 
and nothing more, but to you each 
succceding phase of the landscape 1s 
the realzathon of a long-desired 
dream. The sun-tanned reapers, 
standing breast-high amid the seas 
of waving corn, and shading their 
swarthy taces with their hard hands 
to gaze at the fleetmg tram, the 
quaint, ugly httle church, hke a pet- 
rified haystack, nestlhng down in 
the valley, with 1ts few old graves 
like heaving billows round it, the 
sleepy pool, with cud-chewing cattle 
on its marge, or knee-deep, cooling 
in its willow-reflecting water; the 
chalk-pit shining in the face of the 
cliff; the breezy upland, stretchmg 
far away, and dotted here and there 
with mbbling sheep—all these make 
up @ panorama most refreshing to 
the street-wearied eyes, and fill the 
city-soddened brain with thick-com- 
ing fancies. And when, at last, 
after the shneking, screaming rush 
through the dark tunnel, we find 
the glorious expanse of blue sea, 
vast, profound, honzon-bounded, 
lipping with tender ripple the beach 
at our feet, we feel that our holiday 
has really begun, and that we are 
fairly shunted. 

The material advantages of being 
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shunted continue on the arrival at 
the sea-side. The tired Londoner 
finds himself waking at a very early 
hour im the morning, and, instead of 
having his eyelids sewn together, 
and his sodden frame utterly disin- 
clined to move, he 1s bright, brisk, 
and lissome. Then comes & sea- 
bath, taken timidly at first, but 
persevered in with such success 
that, after the second day, he will 
raise his feet and try to swim, and 
then all the old lessons learnt and 
practised im the smlver-ripphug 
trout-stream which bordered the 
playing-field of his school will come 
back to him, and he will swim far 
away into deep blue water, revel- 
ling mn his recovered pastime Then 
the children have a swimming-les- 
son from him, and then there 1s the 
run on the sands after the bath ; then 
breakfast—such a breakfast! and 
then the long delicious laze, supme 
on the beach, or idly pitching peb- 
bles "into the crawhng foam, then 
the early dinner, the long strolling 
walk through sweet-smelling coun- 

lanes, or over breezy downs, the 
final stroll on the pier, watching 
the fishermen putting off for their 
nightly avocation in the bright 
moonhght, the cheerful supper, and 
the early bed. And under all this, 
and the blessed influence of quiet, 
his eye shall become doubly bright, 
his shoulders lose their rounded 
stoop, his step grow firm and elastic, 
and his muscles, anon so flaccid and 
puny, become firm and vigorous, 
so that his wife, gazing from her 
window at him playing with the 
children on the beach, shall recog- 
nize in the sober husband of her 
prime, many of the personal traits 
of the lover of her youth, traits 
which worldly contact had almost 
obhterated, and she shall bless God 
for their revival. 

And the moral advantages of 
bemg shunted are as certam and as 
satusfactory. ‘ Looking through na- 
ture up to nature’s God,’ the man 
who has hitherto ‘ shunted ’ religion, 
as 16 were, not from scepticism or 
any actual mtention, but from sheer 
pressure of business, from the weari- 
Babhet guocning fr precnoas ot 

morning for purposes 
rest rather than prayer, now finds 
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himself so penetrated and touched 
by all the natural beauties of the 
fields, the sky, and the ocean, that 
Ins thoughts insensibly turn from 
them to their Creator, and he visits 
the country church on the Sunday 
with a half-shy feelmg, which ex- 
pands into a curious mélange of sen- 
sations as the grand old sonorous 
sentences of the church service ring 
upon his ears, carrying him back to 
the days when his mother’s finger 
guided him through each line of the 
prayer-book, and when done up 
with the monotonous buzzing of 
the sermon, he fell asleep on his 
mother’s breast. And here, again, 
the moral advantage has a chance, 
for our ‘shunted’ friend, if he be 
wise, will shun the gimcrack new 
church on the Parade, with 1ts 
crosses and altar-cloths and uphol- 
sterical nonsense, and will betake 
himself to the old sh church, 
where he shall find luxurious pews 
hike loose boxes, and plenty of them 
unoccupied. And I, for one, heart- 
ily decry the present system of open 
stalls m churches, as tending to a 
mere verbal and outward perform- 
ance of the mtual; for assuredly I 
shall break no rule of decorum, but 
accept all my responses with the 
solemnest politeness and gravity, 
while I am m sight of the congrega- 
tion, whereas, in a corner of one of 
those great old pews, I might throw 
myself prostrate and confess myseif 
a miserable sinner, invisible to all 
eyes save those of Him to whom I 
humbled myself. 

But to be shunted is, in my 
opinion, gnly to be sent down to he 
fallow in some marine or rustic re- 
treat; a brisk visit to the Continent, 
which is the mode of spending one’s 
holiday according to the present 
fashion, can scarcely come under 
this denomination. It is rather, to 
keep to the of the railway- 

mntsman, to be ‘switched,’ z. e., to 
be run on a different line of rails, 
indeed; but it by no means implies 
rest. And though a _ continental 
ramble 1s of most excellent service 
to young men, who will find the 
Rhine, the Schwazwald, the Tyrol, 
the Oberland, and the Savoy Alps 
quite excitement enough without 
Matterhorn climbing, or Monte 
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Rosa ascents, yet the middle-aged 
British manufacturer (who takes his 
daughters abroad for the purpose of 
showing them ‘foreign parts’—none 
of the porty bemg able to speak a 
word of the language, and feelng 
themselves small every time they 


tren. 





tion come before me; hut I doubt 
whether this be the place to allude 
to it, or, granted that, whether the 
extremely unsatisfactory pen, which 
this sea-side village has afforded me, 
will condescend to in ret my 
thoughts. Gazmg at my children, 
wate an intense flirtation which 
has sprung up between my eldest 
boy and a httle gorl from neighbour- 
ing lodgings, it struck me that old 
Time was still a-flying, and that 
speedily would come a tame when 
the shunting would be not merely 
temporary, but permanent — when 
the human mechanism shall begm 
to beat sluggishly, and to creak on 
its hinges, and to show a tendency 
to runnmg down; when the physi- 
cians sent for to stoke the fires of 
life shall shake thew heads and re- 
commend rest. Then will our best 
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attempt a meal, when the smiling 
waiter proffers his menu, and waits 
in vain for a response) would do 
better to thmk twice before he gives 
up the substance of a sea-side holi- 
day for the shadow of a ‘ tour.’ 

In one other form has this ques- 
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course be to take our superannua- 
tion from our office, or to yield our 
leadership of the ciremt, or our 
long-held post of smartest novelist, 
or what not, to the successors who 
so long since thought we ought to 
retire, and allow ourselves to be 
permanently shunted, ‘put by in 
lhmbo, to rest lke, out o’ the way.’ 

A dull time that, very inactive, 
but one that will come to most of 
us. Wu it, or will 1t not, be pre- 
ferable to one that must come to all 
when our 





‘light 1s low, 
‘When the blood weeps and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart 1s sick, 
And all the wheels of Being slow’ 

Happy for us at that time if our 
race has been profitably run, and if 
we have not musused those intervals 
when we were ‘ shunted.’ Q. 
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ONCE MORE AT THE EXHIBITION. 


¢ NLY once ao year, say the 


little boys who call attention 
to their grotto of oyster-shells, who 
think their chance of obtammg a 
halfpenny improved by the rarity of 
the appeal—‘ Only once a year’ 
Well, be 1t so, as concerns grottos. 
In relation to International Exhibi- 
tions, if we were claiming coppers 
on their behalf, the appeal would be 
even more strongly based; seems 
we are told that they are to be ten 
or eleven years apart. Be this as 1t 
may, there is not much probability 
that ‘London Socety’ will open 
many more of its pages to those 
grand displays—until it becomes a 
respectable old periodical, say m 
1872. We want, however, to show 
the reader another litle handful of 
those queer things which, whether 
useful or useless, strike one by their 
queerness. Pope, speaking of the 
fies and insects often seen in bits of 
amber, said,— 


* The things we know are neither rich nor 1a1¢ 
The wonder ‘s how the devil they got ther 


Some of the things at the Exhibi- 
tion are rich and some rare; and of 
the rest, we do not at all accuse the 
dark gentleman of having brought 
them there. But still, there they are, 
some to be wondered at, some to be 
laughed at 

What, for instance, shall we say 
of the bottle-cork Cathedral—is it 
worth the labour bestowed upon 
14° For our part, we are not dis- 
posed to be hard upon the arthst 
He 1s a Lincolnshire labourer, who 
for ten years has collected all the 
bottle-corks within his reach (a 
millon, he says), and has carved 
and fashioned them mto a model of 
Lincoln Cathedral — towers, tran- 
septs, porches, spire, and all. Was 
not this a better employment for 
leisure evenings than sotting at the 
‘Pig and Whistle,” in Fen-cum- 
Washby? He must have given 
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hundreds of glances at the fine old 
cathedral in the course of his work, 
and have watched with cxactness 
the buttresses, and tricery, and 
mouldings , and a man can hardly 
do that without being oa little the 
better forit There 1s wn cxcusable 
vanity, too, m the display of the old 
knives with which he cut the corks, 
and of the old whetstone on which he 
sharpcned the knives There aro 
many other cork models 1n the Dx- 
Iubition Icss praiscworthy than this, 
becanse modcls of sham temples and 
fineiful structures Icss worth) of 
study thin one of our glonous old 
cathedials The patient labouer 
values his ten years’ work at a 
hundred pounds, and we siy with 
moze sincerity than nony that—wo 
wish he maj get 1 

It 13 a marked featme among 
many of the articles in the I’xhibi- 
dion, that they a1e made of sub- 
stances not at 211 intended for such 
purposes, and—it must be confessed 
—in somc cases not at all suited for 
them Theres an ‘Oh” of admira- 
tion, and an ‘Oh! of su1puise, not 
by any means identical Witness 
those Danish po1traits and pictures 
done in han, we have never jyct 
scen any bystanders admne fhcm, 
except perhaps for the tucsome, tech- 
nical difficulty of produemsg them 
The fervther-flowers fiom Biazil we 
1emarh ible rathe1 for the wondious 
glowing colou1s of South American 
plumage, than for the suecess of the 
mutation, and 1s tor the landsc1poe 
made of insects’ wings, we can only 
wish that those beautiful wings 
Were & Paes to some better pu- 
pose e shell-work grasses and 
bouquets, the fish-scale brooches 
and head-dresses, the bog-oak o1na- 
ments from Ireland , the straw-plait 
flowers, imsects, and animals fiom 
Switzerland—are all prettimesses m 
their way, and we will not bear hard 
onthem The smoke made of tin, 
coming out of the tin cigars m the 
mouths of the tin soldiers from 
Hanover, 1s another example of in- 
congruity of material But of all 
the strange conceits m this class, 
perhaps the strangest are the 
Austrian lucifer-match pictures — 
the midnight moonhght scene im a 
forest, and the flarmg coat-of-arms. 
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Herr Pollak and Herr Furth are 
famous for making those neat round 
lucifers which run our squale 
lucifers so closely m the market, 
the tippmg with composition is 
better done, and the colours are 
more diversified Perhaps these 
Austnans and Bavarians 1easoned 
thus—‘ Does not his Holimess the 
Pope car.) on a factory for making 
mosaic pictures with httle bits of 
enamcl, and may not ze therefore 
mike mosaic pictures with httle bits 
of wood coloured at the ends” 
They rave done it, and, 1t must be 
confessed, with a certain soit of 
cleverness, but— the sly-boots 
they have tipped the matches with 
shim composition, to gct over the 
dificulty about the non-admussi- 
bility of dangerous chemicals mto 
the bmldmg, and so the Iuerfcr- 
matches are not Ilucifer-matches 
after all! 

The clock-work knch-hnackenies 
aie in stiong force at the Dxhibition 
—not only m those elaboiate clochs 
and watches which undeitake to tell 
us all about the ages of the sun, and 
moon, and stais, but m small affarrs 
which do not profess to be useful mn 
any scnse One worthy Swiss, to 
show that he can mthe witches 
thinner than ‘any othc2 mn,’ has 
put one inside a clown picce, which, 
with this estiaordinary food in 11s 
mide, only loohs a little fatter than 
othe: crown picces Another has 
mide a watch not Jarger than a 
shiut-button, for which he asks the 
1espectable sum of two hundred and 
fifty gumeas Another has pro- 
duced a pistol ‘able to fire,’ as the 
cird announces it 1s infoimative,@ 
celtunly, being only a quarter of an 
inch long, and weighing only a 
quarter of a gram, and yet bemg 
made up of twenty pieces Another 
class comprises those singing and 
chirping birds which have been so 
much talked about The one exh1- 
bited 1n the Swiss department 1s 
not better than hundreds of its 
land , they were to be found in the 
Hyde Park Exhibition eleven years 
ago, and are @ common article of 
production in Switzerland Never- 
theless, the httle fellow in the over- 
crowded Swiss court occupies a 
niche of glory by himself, he 1s the 
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only bullfinch who ever made a 
munifiecnt subsciiption to a distiict 
of distiessed oper itives, and he will 
be handed down to history with this 
m his favow It lis httl. body 
could be lud open to view, and 
examined with a Iens, we should sce 
how wondertul w the mechanism 
necessuy tor fluttuume the wings 
ahd producing the sons Not so 
minute nor neuly sosuccessful, wae 
the automiton fi.umies im the Licnch 
Court It w very melmeholy 
fun indeed tor us to he the cit, 
doe monkes and cock 2> throuch 
then portormiuccs, nd make then 
poo attempts t> imitate the sown Is 
of the 1021 uumils ind iw to tle 
evolutions of the lidy rope dmec. 
and the ship it sei, they are not 
very hippy cftects, for the wires are 
too conspicuous 

Lhe pipms Jdullfinch and the 
tiny pistol uc not the only nticles 
of which the smulness is deemed 
the grertest merit There uc tor 
instince those little Pircuch tr ms- 
pucnt photog: uphs, which so up- 
set onc s ides of si7e und ipyeu- 
mce ousec pliced lctere vou 2 
tiny opeagliss barcly hilt wm 
wach Jong, 01 a cross about the 
same len,zth, 01 1 littl buiel, and 
when you looh thiough them up 1t 
the hzht, you see a pictine which 
seems ten o1 twenty times is lirge 
as the 1eceptacle that contains it 
There 15 a good deal of work necdcd 
to pioduce these tiifles, for, m 
the fust plice, a photomaph 1s 
tahen i10m a picture by the dimi- 
mishing 01 contiacting process and 
then, 24 tiny Icns is used to enlarge 
this photogiaph to a suitable size 
fo. visibility Still more wondciful 
are the micrographs in the Philo 
sophical Instrument compartment 
An ingenious mecchanician has in- 
vented a michme whereby wiitmg 
can be engraved on giass with a 
minutcness almost mconceivable— 
so small, mdeed, that the whole of 
the Bible, 1f enmiaved m simuila1ly 
mirute characters, might be im- 
cluded in a space an inch long by 
threc-eighths of an inch broad! 
It 1s veritable writing, the glass 
bemg engraved m a running hand 
with a diamond pomt Thee 1s 
no deception here one of those 
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tiny bits known to cluldren as 
‘hundreds and thousands’ would 
cover, Many times over, the spice 
occupied by the Lord’s Prayer this 
engiaved It 1equies a muicioscope 
of vel} powerful character to 1endu1 
this wondeiful wiitmg legible , but 
when thus magnified (as shown m 
the Noith Gallay at the Exhibition), 
the wiltme reveals itsclf as bemg 
vuitably such 1 19 here dcsc1ubed 
We hnow few results of modcan 

zcnwty more marvcllous than this 

How delighted some of the exIn- 
bitors are to display them wa1es m 
foums Which muy attract by th n 
novelty —atts wt vuitention if not ad- 
hin tion We mry wonder how 
they got there — thit 1, the soap 
busts of Qucen Victo1i1 und the late 
Prince Consort from Wuricembuig, 
wd the Dutch and Austrian t Wow 
temples, mm which columns of un- 
hnown airchitecttual suppoit, un- 
possible coimecs and pediments 
mide of candles, and the temple of 
uts ftoumed of two thousand vcuc- 
table avory nuts, md the Dian m 
chocol te pute, two fect high, and 
the vise of flowers made of sugar, 
wd the model of Rebecca at the 
Lountain fiom Ho1ace Vernet s pic- 
ture, Inde by M Lassimonne mm 
the same sicchuine inataidl Cma 
for which he ashs five hundred 
fiincs), and the ship made of to- 
biweco, with tobacco sails and rig- 
ging, majestically 1cposmg on a 
tobacco sca, flanked by a tobacco 
eagle and a tobacco basket, and cn- 
closed within an ornamental tobacco 
1ope 

We can scaiccly find the heart to 
quairel with Messrs Piesse and 
Lubin, who gratify the world with 
‘acilal perfumery,’ ‘arrosoir scent 
fountams for ball rooms,’ ‘scent 
fountains for finger 11ngs,’ ‘ sympa- 
thetic blush for palhd checks,’ ‘ bleu 
pou veines,’ ‘bloom of 10s¢s fo1 the 
hips,’ ‘walnut watez to darken the 
har,’ ‘unguent: odoratissuma for 
plincesses,’ ‘ cgg Julep hair-cleaner,’ 
‘ belladonna to impart fascmation to 
the eyes,’ ‘Egyptian kohl for thc 
brows and lashes,’ ‘kiss me quick,’ 
‘ follow - me - lads,’ ‘stolen Insses,’ 
‘box his ears, ‘sweethearts nose- 
gay, ‘perfume of Paradise,’ ‘jolly 
dog,’ ‘something new,’ and other 
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fragrant materials for making us all 
happy and beautiful. But then 
these gentlemen insinuate that Eng- 
lish ladies, not satisfied with enamel- 
lng the skn which nature gives 
them, do sometimes wish to imitate 
those oriental charmers who have 
little but their beauty to recommend 
them; for the ‘Sinai manna’ (at 
twelve shillings a pound, we are glad 
to say) is accompanied by this eulo- 
gium: ‘ Before a Circassian beauty 
is sent to the seragho at Constant- 
nople, she eats about an ounce of a 
very choice and peculiar description 
of manna, the Sinai manna, every 
day, for exght or ten wecks. This 
has the effect of imparting embon- 
povnt, or rather, of beautifully round- 
ing all the angles of the human 
frame; and without the least ex- 
aggeration, the result 1s a form as 
beautiful as a living Venus de Medi~ 
cis.” If this does not make Sinai 
manna ‘look up in the market,’ we 
don’t know what will. The above 
fanciful nomenclature for perfumes 
naturally brmgs to one’s mind the 
stil more sensational lst of beve- 
rages sold at the American bar in 
the Exhibiton—gin sling, sherry 
cobbler, brandy punch, soda cocktail, 
Union smash ae Union!) mint 
Julep, cyder cup, Garibaldi, George 
‘Washington, Napoleon, mornng 
dew, -locomotive, Nike Pina, ladies’ 
wish, bishop, whisky skin, Tom and 
Jerry, and all the rest of 1. 

One of the pet plans of the 
jewellers is to get a pearl of some 
out-of-the-way shape, detect a re- 
semblance between if and some 
familiar object, and fashion it up 
unto a suitable mounting. There 
are some very odd conceits of this 
kind at the Exhibition. One, in the 
Danish department, consists of a 
misshapen pearl, which, by a dex- 
trous application of gold accompa- 
niments, is transformed into a httle 
figure of a Danish skater. Another 
sufficiently resembles a head and 
body to have tempted the jeweller 
into a similar process of man-mak- 
ing. Another, having something of 
2 helmet shape, has been so mounted 
as to assume the proper helmet 
form for some imaginary Lilliputian 
hero. Indeed, the decorative powers 
of jewellers and goldsmiths, fibgree 
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workers and silver workers, are 
sometimes displayed in very fanciful 
ways. Whtness that diamond worker, 
who has produced a profile of Queen 
Victoria formed of fifteen hundred 
brilliants—not very advantageously 
either to the diamonds or to the Queen, 
so far as effect is concerned. Then 
there 1s that human skull set in pure 
gold by some Chinese workman, and 
converted into a drnking cup; it 
was taken from the Summer Palace 
at Pekin two or three years ago; 
and we can imagine all sorts of san- 
guinary beverages that were drank 
out of this cup by the Brother of 
the Sunand Moon. Then,m vamous 
parts of the building are those 
patient httle bits of filigree work— 
such as filigree ships and gondolas, 
fihgree temples, filigree dolls’ fur- 
niture and dolls’ cups and saucers. 
A Prussian worthy, whose name we 
are not so fortunate as to recollect, 
exhibits specimens of ingenuity 
which combine the matenals of the 
fihgree with a favourite sort of work 
among the Chmese. We all know 
the Chinese ivory puzzle-balls, in 
which there is a nest of perforated 
balls one within another, all carved 
out of one piece of ivory. Now the 
Prussian artist has apphed this prin- 
ciple with silver as a matenal. He 
exhibits a small dead-silver globe 
within an outer polished si] ver globe, 
and both worked in some incompre- 
hensible ‘way out of one piece of 
Silver. Nay, stil] more: he has a 
globe within a globe within a globe, 
the mner globes bemg wrought 
through perforations in the outer— 
an exercise of patient work which, 
we may hope, 1s in some way its 
own reward, for the affair is of no 
other use. Talking of dolls’ fil- 
gree furniture, 1t may be mteresting 
to an enlightened British publc to 
know that ‘the model of the first 
doll ever made by H. Pierotti’ 1s in 
the International Exhibition. ‘This 
important fact has, no doubt, been 
duly reported on by Commissioners 
and Juries; we are not quite certain 
whether it was a rag doll, or one of 
the good old Dutch ies; but 
there is the model at all events, 
ready hui apdhrrkae We may here 
remar ere are many pretty 
doli-hke figures m the model of the 
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‘Gymnase de PHépital des Enfans 
Malades,’ in the French department. 
<t is intended to represent the in- 
ternal ements of the exer- 
cise room of the Hospital for Sick 
Children at Paris, with the swings, 
bars, poles, trapézes, and other gym- 
nastic apparatus. All 1s very nicely 
arncek: and 1t is impossible to 
avoid seeing how peculiarly French 
the little damsels are, in their neatly 
cut grey frocks and trousers: they 
are little women every one of them, 
let their ages be what they may. 
There is, m one of the English de- 
partments, a model of an English 
school-room with its pupuls, and of 
a school-féte under some trees; the 
children, whether well modelled or 
not, are children; whereas ‘ onfans 
de Paris’ are men and women on a 
small scale before they are well out 
of the nursery. 

Pity the sorrows of the wedding 
cake! Here it 1s, with some of the 
pinnacles distorted, some of the 
faines and Cupids broken, ‘the 
wreaths of sugar, orange, and other 
blossoms displaced, the Temple of 
Hymen in a state of dilapidation 
grievous to behold, and the frosted 
adornments sadly broken up The 
exhibitor declares, in a tone of grief, 
that the cake was worth one hundred 
pounds sterlmg, and it came to 
sorrow on account of the careless- 
ness of some of the persons em- 
ployed about the building. Another 
little history is associated with the 
two beautiful globes of rock crystal 
in the Japanese department. One 
fine day, the jfirst fine day perhaps, 
in the present wet summer, an at- 
tendant policeman saw smoke rising 
from the mahogany stand on which 
these globes are placed. In an 
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official fright at the ominous appear- 
ance he called for aid, and would, 
if necessary, have called out a whole 
brigade of fire-engines. The affair, 
however, proved to be very innocent, 
and, in a scientific point of view, 
rather interesting. * Each globe had 
acted as a@ burning-glass, conveying 
the sun’s rays to a focus at a parti- 
cular pomt on the mahogany stand, 
and there producing so mtense a 
heat as to char the wood. ‘The 
globes have been more y 
housed since that time. Another 
contribution to the Exhibition has, 
if we remember rightly, been ramoved. 
from its origmal place, not for the 
crime of b holes in wood, but 
for the possible burmng of holes m 
the feelings of any Southerners who 
may be amongus. It was the news- 

per trophy. The title-headings 
of about a hundred American news- 
papers were cut off and pasted edge 
to edge on a monster board ; a queer 
collection they formed, but among 
them were only seven or eight 
southern journals; and the exhibi- 
tor had painted a serpent wreathing 
his coils around those seven or eight 
—a, bit of symbolical poltics which 
was deemed a little out of place in 
such a building. 

One final word of praise for the 
French popgun boy. Hes a genius. 
He sits all day long poppmg his 
guns, as a means of showing young 
gentlemen that the said guns must 
necessarily be cheap at sixpence a 
pee ; and while he pops, he reads ; 

S popping does not require the 
aid of eye-sight, and therefore he 
can proceed steadily with his book, 
while the tremendous shots go off at 
the rate of about three per minute. 
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The fair Sultana listlessly 
Leans on her silken couch, and dreams 
, Of mountain airs and mountain streams 
From the * Zenana,’ an Eastern ta'’e by Miss Lanpow 


PHILIP MORTON: 


THE STORY OF A WIFE'S SECRET, A HUSBAND'S TRUST, AND A FRIEND’S 
STRATEGY, 


By tae Avraor or ‘Tue House in PICCADILLY.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN WHICH SIR ULBIC LYSTER IS RELIEVED OF MUCH ANXIETY. 


* On the whole then, you don’t think 
much of the place, Flora?’ said 
Philp, disappomtedly, the next 
morning, as, after having made the 
tour of the house under Horace Gre~ 
ville’s auspices, they were left alone 
a ge lue frayed satin saloon. 
“Yes, I do, Philip; at least, not 
much, oo ; but I should hke 1t 
very wellif we had zt all to ourselves 


ae alter and improve inside and 
out’ 

‘All to ourselves, what eve you 
driving at, Flo? you surely wouldn’t 
have me, when a. fellow has been so 
land as Greville has, hint at such 
a thing as his gomg; here he has 
given bs a chambers and comedown. 
here, where he must have been pre- 
cious dull, by-the-by, to supermtend 
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affairs forme, and now, because I 
don’t absolutely want him any longei, 
you would have me turn bim out’ 

Mi Morton stirred the fire vehe- 
mently, and Mis Morton had a 
‘great mind’ to tell her husband 
the real secret of her dishkhe to 
Horace Greville, whom she doubted 
moze than ever now, but she 1e- 
Menmbered the pietty Spanwh 
cousin, and—dared not 

‘Z*dont want you to turn lim 
out, Plunlp, only I thmk we shall 
find 1t unpleasant if he means to t ike 
up his abode with us altogetha ’ 

*‘ Nonsense ” 

‘I am sure Ins manner was un- 
pleasant to ine, at least, when he 
spoke just now of Chazles’s maiiizec 
(though Charlie has behaved abonu- 
nably), and of its beg reported that 
Kate Elton 1s gomg to marry that 
odious Sir Ulmc—a thing I do xct 
beheve ’ 

‘He only mentioned it as a 1c- 
port Flo, besides,it 1s true enough, 
probibly , all women are not hic 
you, I daie say Kate Elton 1s quite 
capable of bemg im love with one 
man desperately, and a;few wecels 
afte. marrying another, it is despi- 
cable, but possible enough Do get 
rid of that sort of capricious, 
womanish jealousy agaimst Gre- 
ville,my dailing [I owe the fellow 
a deeper debt of giatitude than you 
are aware of (Morton almost thought 
that Greville had first caused him 
to regard Flora now he was defend- 
ing him), and I should be sorry if 
my wife rendered my house un- 
pleasant to him’ 

‘ Debt of gratitude! Why, what 
has he done, Philip? the place must 
have been a barn, a wilderness, if 
he has done much to mmpiove it’ 

‘It was all awfully out of repair, 
he says, answered Philip, ‘ we are 
gomg out now to select a spot for a 
sort of Itahan garden for you, he 

drawn some splendid plans for 
it, and I am anxious to see them 
carried out Whatare you going to 
do this morning, Flo ®’ 

‘Write to Kate Elton, you will 
not stay all the morning with Mr 
Greville, will you, Philp ”’ 

‘No, no, I shall be back m half 
an hour’ But he was not, for 
Horace had a great deal to say to 
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Inm So Morton had to hsten to 
suggested improvements, and to 
hear how much they would cost 
Tho sums seomed large, but then, of 
course, Greville knew best about 
such matters, and 1t must be all nght 

Philip Morton was no match for 
subtle Horaco Gieville In spite of 
the unfeigned desire the former had 
to please lis lovely wife, he found 
himself, on the spur of a shght hint 
from Guevulle, 1elatave to ‘ goinc 
away,’ giving the last-named gen- 
tiLman a warm invitation to remain 
where he was through all time, 1 
he lhked , and someway or other, m 
so doing, he felt nmself the obhged 
puty It did occur to him once or 
twicc that his new friend was blessed 
with very catiivagant notions re- 
spectmg thc adornment of his new 
home, but then he immediately ac- 
hnowledged that all these notions 
were strictly correct, and only pomt- 
ed to making the place what it 
should be 

Time went on Stall the hitherto 
nuscless man of fashion appeaied to 
be acting the part of indciatigable 
agent for lus frend Still Flora had 
1o submit to his presence im her 
house and hn growmg influence 
with hei husband without a woid of 
1cmonstrance And still no answer 
cune from Katc Liton as to whethe1 
the repoit of he: marriage with Sn 
Uliue was truce or not 

Sir Uhic Lyster was alone in his 
bachelor quarters in Duke Street 
A change had come o’er the spint 
of hisdieam He was beginnmg to 
look upon bachelor quarters, and all 
appertaining to bachelor and sport- 
ing hfe, with disgust, since he had 
Jearned to look on Samt Kevin as 
faulty, and on Kate Llton as fair 
How he wished he had never owned 
and believed in that termble horse 
on whom he had staked so much! 
How he wished he had abjured the 
turf before Samt Kevin’s much 
vaunted excellences had tempted 
him! He was hopeless almost, for, 
m spite of the good name Sant Ke- 
vin still had before the world, hus 
owner was constantly hearmg, from 
the best authonty, that both he and 
his horse would be nowhere How 
he dreaded that fatal reckonmg day 
in the not far distant month of June 
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that would surely come! Were it 
not for that wretched horse, a httle 
ready money, three or four thousand 
pounds, would set him straight with 
the world; leave him his large in- 
come clear, and at lberty to claim 
the hand of Miss Elton. But now 
ruin stared him in the face. Sir 
Ulnc Lyster was in very low spirits 
indeed ; his breakfast was untasted ; 
cigars ‘were werless to console 
him; so was only hght literature 
he had ever cared to peruse—bis 
‘Book on the Derby.’ For what 
would this hated ‘ book’ brmg him 
now but shame and confusion? He 
was unhappy, cross, and savagely 
expectant of some one coming whom 
he thought ought to have been with 
him earher. ‘ George Berners used. 
not to keep me waiting,’ he mur- 
mured plaintively to himself, and 
then he wished he had not confided 
all lus griefs and hopes so entirely 
to Ins friend, his pecuniary griefs 
and his hopes about pretty Kate 
Elton; for Berners sneered at the 
one and chaffed hm unmercifully 
about the other. But even while he 
‘was indulging in vain retrospections 
the Honourable George Bernersr came 
into the room. 

‘Heard anythmg about Saint Ke- 
vin?’ he asked, as he seated humself 
opposite to Sir Ulric. 

*‘ Heard anytlung! Now, why on 
earth should you ask me that, Ber- 
ners? you know I-hear about the 
brute through you alone; what 1s 
there to hear now ; something plea- 
sant, I suppose ?” 

“I should call it pleasant were I 
in your place, I know that; wouldn’t 
you be glad to get md of him and 
everything connected with lim, 
now ?? 

Sir Ulric made a gesture of utter 
despair at the improbability of so 
much happiness. 

*‘ Oh, nonsense, look here now; I 
have heard to-day that you can sell 
him and his habilities to a man who 
is flat enough to believe him a good 
horse and 3 winning one for—how 
much should you think ?’ 

‘ Don’t know,’ answered Sir Ulric, 
suppressing all he could of satis- 
faction. 

‘ How much should you suppose, 
now ?’ 
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€ Who’s the man ?’ . 

‘My dear fellow! that I really 
can’t tell you; he writes—Smith 1s 
his name—he writes, you see, to me, 
as I have been actmg for you 
throughout, and offers you three 
thousand for your horse and your 
chances.’ 

‘ Then Saint Kevin 1s safe enough,’ 
said Sir Ulric, nsing and gazng 
stedfastly at bis friend, ‘then Samt 
Kevin is safe enough, and I shall 
keep him’ 

The colour flashed over Berners’ 


face. 

‘ Really Sir Ulric,’ he said stiffly, 
‘ IT am sorry I should have had any- 
thing to do with your affairs at all; 
your determination to keep him is 
made rather too late, for I have 
closed with the offer and directed 
the sum to be placed to your credit 
at your bankers. 

‘ Then, by heavens you’ve cheated 
me,’ exclaamed Sir Ulric, fiercely, 
‘ not but that I shall be glad enough 
to be clear of the transaction—but 
to close with a man without asking 
me : 

‘ After such an accusation,’ said 
Berners, rising slowly and crushmg 
the httle baronet mto nothingness 
by Ins height, and his elevated Ro- 
man nose, and his measured accents, 
‘ we can only meet im one way’ 

‘ Oh, bother,’ said Sir Ulric, who 
was no ducllst, ‘ you needn’t want 
to shoot me, man, after—after all 
you know; come now—lI apologize 
for the expression I used; there’s 
my hand on 1t!’ 

But the Honourable George Ber- 
ners was stern; no, he said, at any 
rate all mtercourse must cease be- 
tween them. As he left, Sir Ulnc 
muttered, ‘ What has he come m 
for, I wonder?’ And Berners said to 
himself, ‘ So far all’s well; he never 
suspected Greville of being the 
man; how could Greville have raised 
the sum ?’ 

How had he raised the sum? In 
various ways. In the first place, he 
had been rather lax in the payments 
Philip Morton had supposed he had 
made. He had kept back a good 
deal, but not enough, he feared, to 
buy Saint Kevi and his chances, and 
to give Berners the sum that gen- 
tleman wanted for his management 
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ofthe affair. To his surprise, Philip, 
generous, trustful, careless of money 
as he was, had scrutimized of late the 
regularity of the payments. True, 
ag’ did not look back at all, or 
ask for accounts; but there was 
httle to be made through acting for 
his friend, now that his friend had 
come home; for unfortunately, Philip 
seemed inclined to act, very clearly 
and sensibly, and i a business-hke 
manner, for himself. Horace Gre- 
vule bided his time; this was his 
last chance, and he determined not 
to mar his bnghtenmg fortuncs 
through any ul-advised impatience 
or conscientious scruples. For the 
furtherance of his plans 1t was neccs- 
sary that he should work the mime 
of Flora’s fear through Flora’s love 
for her husband, and he resolved 
upon domg it when time should 
serve, though to do so would, he 
Imew, and acknowledged to himself, 
be cowardly. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WIFE’S MISGIVINGS. 


London was pourmg itselfin hilari- 
ous streams down to the first rose 
and azalea show of the season at the 
Crystal Palace. It was announced 
to be a wonderfully attractive day: 
in addihon to the flowers, Titiens 
and Giuglini were to sing, and Blon- 
din was to thnll the public mind 
with admirmg horror; all these 
cornbined with the bright May day 
sun overhead to draw contimuous 
streams by road and rail. And 
amongst those who came were 
Philp Morton, his wife and friend. 

The sun, and the flowers, and the 
music, and the httle cxcitement of 
the acrobatic performance, all tended 
to develop the exuberance of that 
sun and flower and music-loving 
nature of Philip Morton’s. He was 
in exceedingly high, brghtly-over- 
flowing spirits; and as he walked 
about with his beautiful wife on his 
arm, his pride in her loveliness and 

had no slight share in these 
good spints. He did not notice 
that Flora’s cheek was paler, and 
Flora’s eyes more serious this day 
than they were wont to be; he did 
not notice that her replies were 
efforts, that her smiles were called 
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up with difficulty, instead of spon- 
tancously illumining her face, as 
they had ever done before in answer 
to Aum. He did not observe that 
the hand resting upon his arm was 
a trembling, nervous hand; in fact, 
though a fond and loving lord, he 
did not observe that the spint of 
his wife was greatly disturbed about 
somcthnmg. Had he done so his 
vivacity would have received a 
check at once; but he did not, 
therefore his vivacity remained un- 
checked, and he himself as free from 
care as were the flowers that bloomed 
in such fragrant luxuriance—as free 
from care as, apparently, was Horace 
Greville himself. 

Apparently only Horace Greville 
was as softly deferential to Mrs. 
Morton as ever, and as 
lively in his manner to her husband ; 
but not the less was he secretly 
anxious and uncomfortable. Before 
starting from the tumble-down 
Itahan villa that morning he had 
asked a favour with threatenin 
suavity of the mustress of it; an 
though his request had not met 
with a denial, 1t had not been 
granted exactly , and, as Samt Kevin 
must be his at all hazards, Horace 
Greville was anxious and uncom- 
fortable. 

Flora Forrester had dearly loved 
Philp before their marmage, but 
since that event her love had merged 
into that passionate, all-absorbing 
devotion for him that can never be 
quite unmixed with a latent fear 
of losing, or doing something to risk 
the loss of some portion of his 
regard. She had, at an early stage 
of their acquaintance, resolved upon 
never, neucr lettmg him know that 
she had once, even for so short a time, 
nourished a feeling of tenderness— 
scarcely that mdeed—for a ‘ man so 
infenor to him in every way ’—she 
said to herself now—as Horace Gre- 
ville. This knowledge, should he 
ever come to it, would, she shudder- 
ingly thought, surely sow the seeds 
of distrust of her in his mind; there 
was madness in the thought. He 
would be tied, bound to her legally, 
but he would think =, ward of her 
eee ied a. he ree — 

ys of yore o pre panish 
cousin. She did not take into consi- 
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deration the different circumstances ; 
she only thought that he would 
consider her one whose love was 
lightly ee and lightly lost, that 
he would distrust the soul-loyalty 
of his wife; that she would ccase to 
be what it was her pride to know 
she was now—his star, his ideal of 
true, pure, noblewomanhood Mra. 
Morton had dishked Horace Greville 
more and more during these months 
of enforced intercourse, but 1t had 
never entered into her mind that he 
could be so thoroughly base as to 
dream of trading upon her fear and 
love ‘This mornmg, however, be- 
fore starting for the flower-show, he 
had come to her and given her to 
understand very clearly and duis- 
tinctly, and without the least cir- 
cumlocution, that unless she would 
make over to bim at once a certain 
sum he named—or, he wasn’t parti- 
cular—jewels that would represent 
and could at once be turned ito 
that sum—unless she would do this 
quietly, unknown to her husband, 
and trust to his honour (!) to 1epay 
her, he would recount to Morton that 
little scene in the turty lane when 
her heart had been ready to go out 
to him so warmly. He was candid 
and honest, in a measure, about 
1t 

‘I want the money, awfully,’ he 
said, ‘1t1s not out of any bad feel- 
ing towards you, Mrs Morton, that 
I ask you to doit, I hope you per- 
ceive this? 1t 1s simply that I want 
and must have the money, and I 
see no other way of raising 1t, with- 
out laying myself open to such a 
course of questioning as I should 
not approve. I want the money at 
once, and you must be kind enough 
to lend it to me. More than this 
—you must be kind enough to keep 
the having done so a secret. I tell 
you frankly, I have no other means 
of raising 1t without creating sus- 
picion; ever since I knew I should 
want it I determmed to try my 
influence over you and make it use- 
ful to me. Flora! for the sake of 
old tames, for the memory of the 
love you would have given me be- 
fore this hot-blooded half-S 
made you his, do me this service, 
and I will soon remove my presence 
from you for ever.’ 
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The appeal was one to atir up, to 
gall, and wound her pnde, but she 
dared not refuse. she did he 
would ‘ tell Philip’ and down would 
come her fabnc of happmess. For 
in her ph some Bea devourme, love for 
her husband she did not stop to 
reflect how very little, m reahty, 
there was to ‘tell’ him. 

‘You must give me till to-mo1- 
row,’ she said hoarsely, and then 
she went to prepare for her day’s 
pleasure. She looked airy, graceful, 
lovely in hei costume of blue and 
white—as airy, as graceful, as pure 
and fresh as a convolvolus—but she 
was hornbly uneasy. To do this 
that Horace Greville asked her 
would be indeed to doa thing that 
she would tremble for her husband 
to learn , and yet !—and yet !—dua,cd 
she 11skh angering Horace? dared 
she contemplate the probability of 
Philp ever looking coldly upon hex 
and accusing her of having decerycd. 
him ? No, no, not that, but— 
what was she to do? The woman 
who hesitates 1s—what? and Flo.a, 
uplight, true, faithful wife as she 
was, Flora Forrester hesitated. 

Sauntering along the centre tran- 
sept, they became aware of the ap- 
proaching presence of Lord and 
Lady St Clair. Loid St Clair ho'- 
bling in gait, rubicund in face, 
irascible in temper, as usual. Lady 
St Clair, fragile, beautiful, shghtly 
bored, also as usual Her pretty 
little lady ship brightened up-—trans- 
paient httle piece of porcelam as 
she was—wonderfully as her former 
acquaintances neared her, and 
Philip, with a vivid 1emembrance of 
how kind she had been to him m 
former days, and how much he had 
admued her for her condescendmg 
giace, and how much he had pitied 
her for being tired to such an old 
brute, sprang to her side and ex- 
piessed delight vocally and visibly, 
at once to her trembling gratifica- 
tion and her husband’s 1ll-concealed 
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Flora was glad to see her too, 
‘pretty httle thmg;’ Flora had 
learnt to be exceedingly tolerant of 
Lady St. Clair since she herself 
had been such a happy wife; she 
had come to have a sort of admiring 
pity for poor Ida’s lot as an un- 
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happy one—not that she knew, but 
that she thought, 1t must be so. 
‘The reserved shaft, therefore, which 
Horace Greville now let fiy, fell 
harmless. While ca was, to- 
gether with the lovely httle lady, 
i the tragrance of some re- 
markably fine white roses, Horace 
Greville breathed mto the ear of 
Philip’s wife the story of that little 
episode in the corridor at Kemp- 
stowe; he also asked her if she had 
ever seen the remarkably correct 
likeness Philip had made of Ida in 
those days? and offered, 1f she had 
not, to show it to her on thoir 
return. But m the scornful smile 
that came over Flora’s face as his 
mellifiuous accents fell he read 
anght that this shaft zea. harmless, 
and that he had bcen wise not to 
trust to 1t alone to ‘ work her’ 

And soon they came upon other 
friends; for, as I said, all London 
had poured down to the meota- 
morphosed park at Penge on this 
bnught May day. Soon, lant m 
spring toilette and fictitious spirits, 
they came upon Kate Elton, and 
hardly had the old friends—the pos- 
sible sisters — exchanged greetmgs 
before they were jomed by Captam 
and Mrs Forrester-Thwaztes. 

If ever a woman feels a mean but 
wholly irrepressible triumph, it 1s 
when she contrasts herself with the 
wife of the man she has loved, and 
who she knows has loved her, and 
finds that wife palpably wantng 
It was not alone to the jaundiced 
eye of jealousy that Ehza was 
stamped as an ‘inferior article’ to 
the pretty brunette who had suffered 
such agonies of mind and ankle on 
Charhe’s account at Kempstowe— 
and ah, how often smece! This 
inferiority was a fact patent to the 
world, and to no portion of that 
world was 1t clearer than to Captam 
Forrester-Thwaites himself. 

He could not but feel it; alas! he 
could not but own it to himeelf, 
poor fellow! Gone was the tenderly 
deprecating look of love from those 
large brown eyes that had once 
harassed him so; gone was the 
pallor of anxiety from her cheeks. 
Excitement had brightened the 
brown eyes to the fire of the dia- 
mond, and tinged the cheek with the 
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hue of the crimson rose ; excitement, 
and a httle womanly feeling of plea- 
sure that she was so much prettier 
and so much more elegant than her 
rich, successful rival. In gesture, 
dress, voice, manner, in all that con- 
stitutes a woman charming, Kate 
Elton was radiant to-day. She had 
subdued the rebellious rising in her 
throrzt which had threatened to 
choke her on fs first appearance, 
and the effort to do so rendered. 
her tones even softer and more thmill- 
ing than of old. Softer and more 
thrillhng! demon of ambition —of 
such poor paltry ambition—which 
had made the listening to these 
tones almost a crime, and the con- 
stant hearmg of the muddy ones of 
the apothecary’s daughter a duty! 
She wore her barége shawl hke an 
angel or a Frenchwoman, neither 
showily, nor dowdily, nor uneasily ; 
his wife, who could not achieve this 
at all, wore fin instead of her shawl, 
if one might judge by the way in 
which she swathed herself m that 
garment Her gloves,too; how was 
it that while Kate’s gloves, of a hue 
more dehcate than silver, 1f possible, 
remained freshly pure and unde- 
filed, Ins wife’s took all sorts of 
dark shades, and ‘ got blacks’ from 
places where blacks were not? The 
dragoon’s moustache came out of 
curl with annoyance and mortifica- 
tion. If Kate would only give him 
one look expressive of sympathy 
and continued kimdly feeling to- 
wards ‘him, the early dream,’ he 
would take up his cross and bear it 
manfully amongst the flowers; but 
Kate would not give him this look. 
No; after shaking hands with him 
with indifferent, and with his wife 
with extreme politeness, Kate Elton 
appeared to vivaciously forget his 
existence as she walked on merrily 
with his sister m front of the 


party. 

She might have been a little un- 
happy, he thought, on this, their 
first meeting since his ill-starred 
marriage; she might have shown to 
him, at least, that ‘she appreciated 
his motives better.” It was not 
eal ar i: what = sentiment 
meant, but it sounded magnanim 
and good, and he 
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ler his wife until he got to believe 
in i 
Mrs. Forrester-Thwaites was not 
much happier or more at her ease 
on this occasion than was her hege 
lord. She was with them, but not 
of them; and she felt this as keenly 
as the most delicately-organized and 
finely-sensitive daughter of a hun- 
dred carls mght have done. The 
most they accorded her was pitying 
good-nature. Philip Morton and 
Flora were always cordial and kind ; 
but the cordial kInndness never 
amounted to cordial friendship, for 
Horace Greville she scarcely ex- 
isted; Lady St. Clair, when she did 
speak to her, always permitted her 
own blue eyes to droop languidly 
upon Mrs. Forrester - Thwaites’s 
hands, thereby making the latter 
fecl extra uncomfortable; while 
Kato Elton, Mrs. Forrester-Thwaites 
acknowledged to hersclf, she could 
not abide. Charlie’s manncr to her, 
too, she thought, with some justice, 
might have becn more pleasant: 
he need not have gone mto such 
morose depths in the public way he 
did, proclaiming to all the world, 
and to the hated ‘old love,’ that 
happiness was not reigning in his 
heart. In her humility she was 
always ready to acknowledge her 
inferionty of mind, manners, and— 
no, not estato, but personal charms, 
to him and to his beautiful sister, 
but to have him showing that he 
felt it, and expected her to feel it, 
with reference to Kate Elton, was 
‘too much,’ she thought, bitterly 
She had endowed him unreservedly 
with all she had, and he had been 
glad to take her property; but her 
love, that he had never been able 
to disguise effectually, he could 
have dispensed with. Eliza Thwaites 
had taught herself to bow meekly 
under the weight of this last crush- 
ing truth, to accept the situation 
and make the best of 1t; but she 
writhed under its displayal before 
the eyes of the girl whose presence 
still could call a burning flush to 
the brow of her husband. There 
was more than one aching heart in 
that gay group of re-united friends, 
but not one that ached with so sore 
an as did that of the de- 
spised wife. 
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With a jealous dread that she, 

r thing, could not conceal from 

, She watched piteously, when- 

ever he did address Kate, for the 
glances that should tell her that the 
same warm feelings still lived. Kate’s 
haughty reticence struck her as 
being assumed to mislead her alone, 
not as being the natural result of 
the reaction that she might have 
thought had taken place m the 
girl’s mind. She looked on doubt- 
ingly when he was talking to his 
sister even; for was not Flora, 
Kate’s friend? might they not be 
? She knew not what to ac- 
cuse them of in her helpless, un- 
shared, sorrowful distrust of herrcif 
and her husband. 

But the conversation the brother 
and sister held hurriedly apart for 
a few minutes bore no relation to 
the subject of her fears. Naturally, 
in her doubt and difficulty, Flora 
turned to her brother for assistance, 
with the sure feeling that from him 
it would be obtained. Mrs. Morton 
made him master of the subject m a 
few words—as much of it as she 
intended him to know at present; 
that 1s, ‘Charlie,’ she said, ‘I want 
you to lend me some money to-mor- 
row without anybody knowm~y it. 
I may pay you some time or other, 
or I may not, if I can, I will now, 
will you do 1%?’ 

‘Certainly; but, my dear Filo, 
what 1s this? You, of all women mn 
the world, to be wanting money 
without your husband’s knowledge. 
Surely Philip——’ 

‘Is all that is good and generous, 
Charlie,’ she hastily interrupted. 
‘I know all you think and all you 
must feel; but I am sure you won’t 
be angry with me, or think I am 
wrong, when I tell you why Philip 
must not know of it. I will go up 
to your house to-morrow, Charlhle, 
and tell you all about 1t.’ 

He did not say anything, but she 
could see that he was relieved by 
her promise to ‘tell him all about 
it.’ Presently he said, speaking 
very low and almost sadly, ‘Flc, 
there’s one little favour you can do 
me, dear, if you will.’ He paused, 
and when she had asked him ‘ what,’ 
he went on rapidly, burying his face 
in his handkerchief as he spoke, so 
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that she could not see 1s expression 
‘ Just discover, 1f you can, whether 
Miss Elton 1s gomg to throw herself 
away as report says I know I 
have no nght to ask, or to be mte- 
rested, or any thing of that sort, 
but, Flo, he 1s not worthy of her, 
he iw not, mdeed persuade hei 
from 16’ 

Flora shook her head ‘I will 
try, Charles, im this case, for J, too, 
do not think him worthy of ha I 
am sure I wish rather that 1t was 
some one whom I could persuadc 
her to marry, for Kate his altered, 
grown colder and harder, poor child, 
and—well, 16 would be well for vil 
eon I think, if she were mai- 
zed ’” 

‘Heaven knows she can’t havc 
suffered moie than I have,’ said 
Captain Forrester, moodily, and 
then, their conference ova, the 
brother and sister rejoined the 
others Later in the day Flora did, 
softly and cautiously, put that ques- 
thon, that Charhc hid suggested, to 
hate Her answer was a haughty 
denial of the repoit, and then, with 
9 quick change of manner, a laugh- 
ing assurance that Floza might tell 
her brother she was ‘still weaimg 
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the willow for him’ Kate made the 
assertion gly, 1m order to 1m- 
press Flora with an idea of how 
utterly improbable 1t was, but Flora 
looked beyond the first turnimg, and 
sighed that 1t should be so 

That May day, amongst the 
flowers at Sydenham, was not such 
a bnibant success after all for those 
with whom I have to deal 

The next mo Flora went to 
town, and though Charle scoffed 
at her foolbsh fears, he promised to 
1espect her confidence, and she felt 
all the happier now her brothe 
sharcd her secret ‘I _ shall 
home with you, Flo,’ he saad, ‘and 
I shall hand the moncy to that fel- 
low, or he will annoy you im the 
future, and when you give me 
leave, I will tell you: husband how 
it camc about, for, believo me, you 
won't feel free and comfortable untal 
he knows’ But Tlora so earnestly 
begged that hc nover would ‘tell,’ 
thit Chaihe, in his own mand, be- 
gan to regard Mr Morton as a 
modern Bluc-bcaid It was the 
morning followime this day that Sir 
Ulric Lyster learned that Samt 


Kevin’s purchase-money was placed 
to his credit 
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A HOLIDAY AT ‘THE PAINTERS’ REST.’ 


North Wales. 


Dean Ma. Eprroz, 
¥ the limner’s art has no other 
advan over certain profes- 
sions Cusually considered by Mrs. 
Grundy to be more respectable), it 
certainly has this—that he may 
leave this ‘dear di g town’ 
at the close of the season, wander 
whither he likes, having no fear of 
a * business letter’ or ‘ sudden call 
home’ before his eyes, and unat- 
tended by any weight, save that 
which his kna k and camp stool 
may impose. e has no scruples on 
the score of neglected duties, but 
carries his profession with him, com- 
bines his practice with recreation, 
and sets up shop where others are 
idling. While Dr. Ghbb 1s nodding 
in semi-somnolency over medical 
memoranda m his circular fronted 
brougham, after having been ae 
with Lady Olivia Branchley aill 
night, and on his way to Mrs. 
Quiverfull’s annual case; while Mr. 
Tangier ree into that suit of 
‘Growl v. Snarling’ in the back 
office << Hatton Garden, Tom 
Stip ler’s business leads him, with 
a light heart and sunburnt face, over 
heathery down, or causes him to 
pitch his canvas tent by the banks 
of a salmon weir. 

Of course each occupation is good 
in its way, and m pomt of profit, 
a lawyer or physician in good prac- 
tice will et many more guineas 
than fall to the share of their artis- 
tic brethren; but if good air and 
exercise, an CBRY life and excellent 
digestion are to be thrown into the 
scale, give me, I say, the painter’s 
lot. A Hansom cab will serve my 
turn as well as the latest novelty 
from Long Acre, and bearing in 
mind the story of Master Reynard 
and the Grapes, I Ji ‘oben ® cottage at 
"ciara a onse in Belgrave 


it . the rise fashionable 


quarter that Richard 
of the Middle Tem 
nag lly Ps beige 
ixim justice, is very rarely. 
eonswmption of ripe Hoge ka ap 


dinners in the society of his conjfréres, 
the yment of certain fees, and 
Mr. Bobwig’s little bill for a horse- 
hair head-dress and flowittg robe, 
have constituted him a -blown 
English barrister, and he wants but 
a brief or two to make him the hap- 
piest of men. 

Not that the absence of even these 
documents has any serious effect on 
his spirits. Why should it? Hav- 
ing some six hundred a year of his 
own, and as much more in prospect, 
R. D. can afford to look dispassion- 
ately on the future, and cultivate 
the attorneys or not as he pleases. 
robe goes crag to his chambers with 

© grea verance every 
mornmg. I have Iunched there 
frequently, and pronounce his salads 
unexceptionable. Whatthen? Shall 
we spoil their flavour with wretched 
pigskin or crown the bowl with gar- 
lands of red tape? Faugh! It 
would be hke the harpies which 
Virgil describes descending on a 
classic banquet. Long lve the 
briefless one, I say, so long as he 
has an income to live upon. 

It was at the commencement of 
the long vacation, and after cele- 
brating one of the aforesaid aaa gg 
repasts, that Mr. Dewberry and I 
discussed the umportant question— 
Where shall we go this autumn? 

Of course, numberless places; 
routes and tours ten hap ig them- 
selves in turn. Paris, the Rocky 
Mountains, St. Petersburgh, and the 
Levant ; but since my purse 1s not 
quite BO long as my legal friend’s, 
and we had seen a good deal of the 
Continent together m former days, 
I felt mclined to doa httle sketching 
ae quiet way and proposed North 

: Capital idea!’ cries Dick, who is 
@ man of few words; ‘we'll start on 
Monday.’ 
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thousand pounds and will not shelter 
a cab from the rain, until we arrived 
at Conway, nothing of any moment 
ocenrred. We looked at as much of 
the roadside scenery as the dust 
would allow, and were nearly miss- 
ing our carriage at Chester in con- 
sequence of the train bein hit a 
into infinitesimal portions, all of whi 
appeared to leave the platform in 
different ways, and concerning whose 
respective destmations none of the 
porters or policemen seemed to have 
the wildest idea. Having, however, 
recognized our peor bes, ey which by 
some fortunate mistake P Sobioasssaan 
on our road, we reached Conway at 
last; and having tossed up between 
the merits of the Castle Inn and 
the ‘Erskine Arms,’ and persuaded 
the representatives of the latter 
hostelry that we could not engage 
a separate room for our railway 
‘wrappers and umbrellas there, while 
‘we were staying atthe other hotel; 
we were permitted to reclaim those 
articles which the ‘Erskine Arms’ 
(and hands) were carrying off. 
Before inspecting the ancient bul- 
warks of Conway, we discussed such 
fortafications as the Castle Inn con- 
tained, in the shape of some capital 
salmon and roast lamb, and after dis- 
suadmg Dewberry from ordering a 
‘Welsh rarebit (which he thought was 
® national dish) I sallied out with 
him to look at the old town A 
queer old town 1t is, to be sure, built 
on all sorts of irregular slo inter- 
secting each other at incredible 
angles. There is a sort of continen- 
tal air about the place. You have 
geen something hke it at Viterbo, or 
catch a glimpse which reminds you 
of Auxerre, and yet it has one or 
two family features in common with 
Chester. There is the Plas Mawr— 
a battered old mansion of the six- 
teenth century—and a number of 
timber houses built about the same 
date. At their doors stand ip- 
ing, pi me old crones with 
their tilted forward on the” 
head (a common fashion here); and 
now and then we come upon a 
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eight or their 3; petites mapas 
eight or their ap un 
» - cannot say; but this 
w, that the largest loaf I ever 
saw was calried out of the smallest 
door I ever entered, that evening at 
Conway. 

There is a monumental stone in 
the church (which we did mot go to 
see) in memory of one Nicholas 
Hooker, of Conway, Gent., who was 
the forty-first child of his father, and 
considering the population of the 
place is under 3,000, it would be a 
curious investigation for the Statis- 
tical Society to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the community derive 
their origin from this prolific Welsh- 
man. 
‘Conway Castle was erected’ (ac- 
cording to our handbook, on which 
we maimly rely for our dates), ‘in 
1284, by Edward I., as a security 
against Welsh insurrection; com-« 
manding the pass of Penmaen-mawr, 
which then formed, as it now does, 
the road to Snowdon and Anglesey. 
When in its perfect state, it must 
have been one of the most magnifi- 
cent fortresses of Bntain. Pennant 
says, one more beautiful never arose.’ 
And certainly, as a ruin, it is the 
most picturesque and romantic that 
I have ever seen. We strolled at 
sunset through its grand old arch- 
‘ways on which the ivy has crawled 
and grappled for ages past; peered 
into gloomy vaults where perhaps, 
six centuries ago, the prisoners of 
bold Longshanks lay in terror of the 
gibbet; entered the area of that 
lordly hall where he feasted with 
his nobles; walked on the summit 
of those stout old walls which have 
echoed alike with the sound of 
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done with constructive science now, 
but must be hideous? Is that vile 
oblong box of iron plates the only 
icable form whic): could have 
adopted? I, for one, will not 
believe at. Away with that cant 
about the nineteenth certury and 
the impossibility of combinmg use 
and beauty in our modern forges. 
The masons who raised this noble 
fortress were artists in their way. 
The muibltary skill which planned the 
moat and reared the watch towers, 
and splayed the loops of Conway 
Castle, could appicciate the deli- 
cacy of carved boss and mullioned 
window where each was wantc<l. 
Machicolations were not only de- 
signed that ladies might sketch their 
graceful shapes with an H. B pen- 
cu, but because the arrow winch 
sped from behind them might do its 
work more surely laght entered 
where there was necd for light, but- 
tress rose where strength required it. 
If there was no sham sentiment on 
the one hand, there was no ugly utili- 
tamanism on the othcr in the work 
of those days. Some people think 
that because medixval dwelling- 
houses had small windows, ther 
inmates must have bcen gloomy. 
Do they remember when glass was 
used and what it cost in those 
days? And do they suppose that 
railway bridges and stcam engines 
and electric telegraphs are not com- 
patible with the purest principles 
of art? 

A few hundred years ago, when 
Jabour was cheap and timber plenty, 
the great iron spirit was not sum- 
moned because we could do with- 
out him But where metal eas used, 
it was wrought with wondrous cun- 
ming and artistic skill. There was 
Quentin Matsys for imstance; he 
was a good workman and could 
wield a hammer, I warrant, with 
any blacksmith of his time. I look 
at his famous pump in Antwerp 
city, and learn that in those days 
science and art went hand and hand. 

a 


The most satisfactory point about 
these rums is that they are symply 
left as ruins. There 1s no attempt 
to cockneyfy them by the establish- 
ment of trim gardens or officious 

The modest fee of three- 
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pence will enable visitors to ramble 
where they like, without being 
bored by the hacknied jargon of a 
ola cetm The oo of oma 
ury y are kept so spruce an 
smug, in a trum close-shaven lawn, 
that they afford no subject of pic- 
turesque intcrest, save that which 
finds its place in a lady’s album. 
Here, with the excepton of a rail 
now and then to prevent rash 
tourists from falling through a 
broken vault, everythmg has becn 
left as 1t was by the hand of that 
ruthless Earl of Conway, who, 1n 
1665, caused the fortress to be dis- 
mantied m order to afford matenal 
for the repair of Ins Imsh estates 
A painter might spend months m 
llustrating the castle alone. 

I roused Mr Dick up betimes the 
next morning 1n order to caich the 
Lianberms coach, and t+ was 
his wrath when that vehicle drew 
up, full to repletion of passengers 
and luggage from the off box seat to 
the inmost recesses of the boots. 

‘We might have known this,’ 
grumbled that gentleman ; ‘ a pretty 
couricr you are. hat was the use 
of waking a fellow up in the middle 
of the mght’ (only 7 am, upon my 
honour) ‘and making bolt his 
breakfast for nothing? We shall 
have to post 1t after all.’ 

And so, forsooth, it turned out, and 
I menton the fact as a solemn warn- 
ing to all British tourists in Septem- 
ber. Unless your places are booked 
beforehand—lascrate ogni speranza— 
give up all hope of room in a Welsh 
stage-coach. What with packmg 
Dick’s portmanteau and his port- 
able (?) sketching apparatus (includ- 
ing all the latest mventions calcu- 
lated to impede the artist) from Rath- 
bone Place, and his ‘ tient-tout’ bag, 
and his hat-box, and his sponge- 
bath, and shower-bath, it was 11 A M. 
before we got under weigh, and the 
extent of the above-mentioned para- 
ee occupied such space in the 

ttle trap which we hired, that the 
driver had to ride postilon to give 
us sitting room. magnificent 
appearance he presented, certamly, 
in his round jacket and corduroys, 
his well brushed castor and jack- 
boots. His buttons were 2 little 
tarnished, it is true, and indications 
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of per appeared here and there 
aadee the elven wash His hat, too, 
might have cazried a trifle more nap 
with advantage, and his stecds were 
not quite so well gioomed as thosc 
which stand by the portal of St 
George’s, Hanover Square, upon a 
bridal mornmg Shili he was a 
postihon, there was no doubt ot 
that, born of that great family which 
seem bv nature mtcnded for tho 
stable Of the turi, turf}, he wore 
a sporting air which was unmis- 
tahcable If he could read dcpend 
on 1t he had acquircd that accom- 
phshment by spelling over the 
columns of ‘ Bells Lif.’ Had hea 
shilling to sparc, 16 would have becn 
invested with onc of those precarious 
‘ prophets’ whosc ‘ tip’ 15 considered 
£0 mvaluable I think I sco the 
honcst fellow laying odds on the 1ssue 
of a forthcominsz ‘cvcent’ Surcly 
if ‘pocta nwetur’ be a truthful 
adic, uf youthiul phymeis lisp ther 
numbers in a nursery, there can be 
httie doubt about the picdisposition 
of 2 post-boy 

The road to Buon y Dvffryn lies 
through the charming vallcy of the 
Conway), skirting 1t some parts thic 
river itsclf as it dashes through 
rugged channcls of moss-covcrcd 
rock o1 letps over boulders of stonc 
half sunken in its beod—sometimcs 
running notchwise along the lull- 
side bencath the shade ot lofty pine 
trecs, anon breahing out upon the 
fresh and open moor where pur- 
ple heather and yellow gorse arc 
relicved wpon a ground of mossy 
grass Hcre and thaue we come 
upon & mountain stream descendin,z 
in rapid fills from its source above, 
and bounding from crag to crag un- 
fal 1f joins the mver 1n a cloud of 
snow-white spray And far ofi, 
halt bidden by the grey mornmg 
must, he Moel Siabod and the moun- 
tains of Snowdonia 

Mr Dewberry was im rapture at 
the landscape ‘Never saw any- 
thing lhe 1t, upon my word, now,’ 
cnies the enthusiastic jouth ‘ Beats 
the Tyrol, beats the Rhine, beats the 
Cam I tell you what 1t 1s, Jack, 
we ghshmen are great muffs to 
cross the Channel when we can get 
such scenery as this at home’ And 
here, pulling out an elegant hittic 
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morocco case, R D produces the 
chastest of bmar-root pipes, which 
he fills with choice talia—the 
consumption of which herb he seems 
to consider indispensable to a just 
appicciation of the bcauties of 
Nature 

Presently a turn im the road 
brmgs us in sight of a small and 
scattured village, fiom a fi w roofs of 
winch, z:cheved agamst the copse 
behind, nse thin bluo jets of smoke 
stiaight up into the evenmg an 
We cioss the rmver on a sturdy 
bndge of .10ugh-hewn stone, and 
1oll along the turnpike road until 
our 1ustic Johu pulls up beside a 
well-built, gabled inn, with old- 
fishioned cosy windows pecping out 
of clLmatis and jessamme There is 
an aniple rvy-covercd porch in fiont, 
and dangilm,s above if in mid-an 
therc hangs avenorable sign When 
I nay a sign, 1 dont mean one of 
your fwhionable modern conven- 
tionalitics, adorncd with shaded Iect- 
te1s and gilt flourshes, but a real 
picture, painted on substantial pa- 
ncl, on which, Iest there should be 
the slightest doubt i¢egarding rts 
sigmfhicance, tus legend runs— 


Tar Parvtrrrs’ Rest 


Tt rcpicscnts a gentleman of that 
profession, with a knapsick on hus 
bach, and a portfolo under lus arm, 
icgalm,z lnmscli with a giass of 
becr at the hostelry m qucstion, 
with a background of very bluc 
mountains its supposcd to have 
been the work of, and a present 
fiom, an mmate of the hotel m the 
carly part of thi century, who was 
picvented by untoward circum- 
stances from scttling hw account at 
the cnd of a month’s sojourn, and 
took this means of releving himself 
from any sense of obligation to the 
laryllord of the period 

It 15 not difficult to prognosticate 
the general character of an inn from 
the reception which you meet with 
on airival When an obsequious 
gentleman im a white tie presents 
himself, rubbmg bis hands and 
making endless inquimes as to the 
nature of the accommodaton which 
you want, when a sulky hostess, in 
a black cap and muttens, surveys 
you doubtfully from head to foot, 
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and pronounces the word ‘yes’ in 
answer to your questions, 80 as 
to soand as much hko a negative 
as poassible—those, I say, are bad 
symptoms; but we augured well 
from the first aspect of the ‘ Pamt- 
ers’ Rest.’ A stout and smuling 
landlady, a pretty barmaid, an ac- 
tive, civil ‘ boots,’ neat little maids 
bustling about in the most coquet- 
tish of caps and cap-ribbons, diving 
down wondrous little passages and 
returning laden with tempting co- 
mestibles, all lent an air of comfort 
and hospitality to this establishment 
suggestive of the time when an inn 
was a really welcome resting-place 
for travellers, and not a magm- 
ficent spunging-house for fleecmg 
‘ swells. 

A few days soon made us familiar 
with the genius flocs at Dyffryn <A 
few walks confirmed us in the behef 
that 1t is mdeed the cor cordium of 
North Wales; and a few letters ex- 
changed with my fauw cousms (in 
which excursions, pic-nics, and 
sketching-parties were duly pro- 
posed and planned with remarkable 
disregard to the chance of weather) 
induced them to jom us about a 
week after our arrival. It was 
durmng this interval that Mr. Dick 
had an opportunity of secing some- 
thmg of the picturesque side of 
artists’ hfe, with which he declared 
he was now more charmed than 
ever; and began to throw out sun- 
dry hints that he had mustaken his 
profession—spoke mm the most dis- 
respectful terms of English juris- 

rudence as a study—and asked me 

ow I supposed that a man with an 
eye for colour could bear to spend 
the best of lis days in Mitre 
Court with no better prospect than 
@ dingy brick wall from his window, 
and three briefs a year from Messrs. 
Quibbler and Jarman. 

To this argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam I confess I repled in cau- 
tious terms; for the fact 1s that, as 
& rule, the studies of my confréres 
at Dyffryn stood m about the same 
relation to a painter’s regular occu- 

tion as the scenery in Guillaume 

ell does to real hfe m Switzerland. 
The professional gentlemen in this 
dehghtfal retreat rise, say between 
eight and nine on a fine autumnal 
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morning. An elaborate breakfast 
awaits them, which, setting apart an 
hour or so for a pipe and the pro- 
cess of digestion, will carry them on 
fall nearly mid-day. It is then that 
Mr. Stippler and his associates may 
be seen emerging in twos and threes 
from the ‘ Painters’ Rest,’ and wend- 
ing their way 1n gay companionship 
to the various poimts of interest 
which they choose to wlustrate; 
sometimes to the beauties of some 
rocky pass and waterfall; sometimes 
to the shores of a mountaim Ilyn, 
which murrors on its surface the 
glowing colour of the Inlls beyond ; 
now and then penetrating the depths 
of a wooded glen to study nature in 
a ‘chequered shade’ In these se- 
questered spots they work and 
smoke and chat by turns, leaving 
black care and tailors’ bills behind 
them in Soho, until dark November 
warns them home, and the Academy 
schools re-open. But now and then 
a cricket-match, a game of quoits, 
or angling-rod begwiles them into 
meadow-land or down the river; 
and I have known some of these 
youthful Titians spend an afternoon 
quite happily, sub tegmne jagi, with 
no other companion than Mr. Punch 
and the Saturday Reviewers 

At six o’clock p.m, after the 
labours of the day, we meet together 
in the coffee-room to discuss the 
gencrous feast which our landlady 
has provided There is not much 
variety in that rural feast, 11 1s true 
if on Mondays we feed on salmon, 
lamb, and roast duck, the same hour 
on Tuesday mght sees us before 
roast duck, and lamb, and salmon. 
But this fact, it must be confessed, 
imterferes but little with our appe- 
tate, which, to quote the words of 
the ummortal bard, ‘1s good, and on 
which digestion duly waits.’ Ah! 
‘fames optimum condimentum !’ 
when a man has worked, and is 
hungry, he does not care for sauce 
piquante. The wines of Rhineland 
and Burgundy are rarely called for 
at our banquet, but I recommend 
the bitter ale to all connoisseurs of 
that pleasant tonic. In former days, 
when the ‘ Rest’ was a small road- 
Side inn, and Dyfiryn rarely visited, 
except by artists, those gentlemen 
composed 9, little oligarchy, to inter- 
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fere with whose prerogative was 
treason. They dmed, dressed, and 
talked when, how, and in what 
strain they pleased. If an unfortu- 
nate Brit tourist, or wretched 
bagman, chanced to enter their do- 
main, his ap ce was the signal 
for a general onset. It was hke the 
tanlless fox among his brother Rey- 
nards. No mercy, no quarter was 
shown him, and after beng coughed 
down, or treated with silent con- 
tempt, he had no choice but to re- 
treat 1gnomimiously to bed. Hap- 
pily that conservative epoch has 
passed away; and, with the in- 
creased size of the hotel, let us hope 
the painters’ hearts have expanded. 
Tourists of both sexes now appear 
at the table d’héte, and the conver- 
fation 1s no longer limited to ‘ shop.’ 
Nay, even in the bar itself—that 
sanctum sanctorum of our frater- 
mty—Mr. Dewberry was alwajs 
welcome, and jomed in the discus- 
sions of Ruskin’s theory and Tur- 
ner’s practice as if he had been 
famihar with ther works from his 
earhest youth. <A hittle art-slang 
judiciously introduced in small- 
talk will often have the effect of 
conveying an idea of connoisscur- 
ship to the uninitiated, and it is 
astonishing how soon Dick began to 
talk of ‘half tones’ and ‘middle 
ints,’ ‘glazmg,’ ‘scumblng,’ and 
many other processes of which, I 
fear, he knew but very htile. In- 
deed Wagsby, the paimtcr (and 
brother to the facetious captain of 
that name), who never loses an op- 
portumity for a pun, congratulated 
him on his success at the bar, and 
Mr. Dewberry took the joke with his 
usual good nature. Tremendous 
controversies, to be sure, were car- 
ried on m that little temple of Bac- 
chus, where Stippler took the chair, 
nem.con , every evening at nine P.M., 
and where quarts of grog were 
mghtly mmbibed. Swigley, the well- 
known delneator of river scenery 
and cascades of this neighbourhood, 
here counteracted, by a proportion- 
ate quantity of whiskey, the mjurious 
effects which he declared would be 
the result of mttmng so long by the 
waterfall that he was studying, and 
gravely mformed us how long ex- 
perience had taught hrm the neces- 
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sity of alcoholic stimulant under 
such circumstances. 

‘Tl tell ye what it is, old feller,’ 
remarked Mr. 8S. to the chairman 
one evening when we were assembled, 
‘this ’ere climate 1s not to be trified 
with. What I say is, whenever you 
feel anything coming on, iequor i 
that’s my advice. Of course, when 
you’re in a fair and open country— 
as 1t might be here—where there’s a 
good tap at hand—why a glass o’ 
beer’s the thing to set you gomg; 
and if you’re sketching down at the 
niver side, and such-hke plaées, you 
should take a nip of brandy now 
and then; but for a real splash-dash 
sort of a hole hke the Rhaydr Hén, 
there’s nothin’ hke a stiff, hot glass 
of whsky-toddy ev’ry arf hour or 
so, to kecp out the wet. Why, sir, 
I was penting there the autumn be- 
fore lust, before I knew anything of 
the climate, and took nothmg but 
bottled ale I had a bottle brought 
to me after I got in my outhne— 
another bottle for the hght and 
shade—another for the sky—another 
for the middle distance—another for 
the foreground—gquurt bottles, mind 
you—-and yet, would you beheve 1t ? 
I was taken so bad down there I 
could scarcely walk when I got up; 
s0 I asked that there medical chap 
as comes here sometimes what he 
thought about 1t, and he says to me, 
says he, “ Swigley,’ he says, “1 
know your case,” he says, “ what 
you want when you're penting them 
subjects 1s diffusible stumulants,” he 


Bays. 
*‘< Stimulants, doctor!” says I; 


se efi I had four quarts of beer, 
an 33 

‘<< Beer,” says he, contemptuous 
like, “ what’s beer down in a place 
hke the Rhaydr Hén? Why, 1t does 
you more harm than good,’ he says. 
*‘No, Swigley, my boy,” says he, 
“ take your alcohol,” he says, “in a 
more condensed form,” he says, “ and 
hot,” he says, “1s my advice; and if 
you'll yust step into the bar,” he says, 
“ Vll show you what I mean.” 

“So we did, and he had somethin 
“ short,’ which I paid for; and 
kep’ his advice ever since; and 
whenever I go into the Rhaydr Hén, 
or any of those damp places, I take 
and fill my pocket-flask with Lrish 
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whiskey, and they boil me some 
water at the nearest cotiage, and 
bring 1t down to my tent, about ev'ry 
arf hour, quite pleasant’ 

With such harmless prattle as this 
does Mr. Swigley occasionally enter- 
tam us, when Stappler, the PRB, 
and Slopson, the amateur, allow a few 
minutes’ pausc in their discussion 
on the treatment of backgrounds 
Luercely these youths have been con- 
tendimg for their respective schools 
—the one on the side of patience 
and fidelity, the other, of vigo10us 
and rapid drawing, m thew work 
One wanta to paint the whole range 
of Cambrian hills in one great sweep 
of the brush, the other would hnger 
for weeks before a hedge-row For 
my part, I sympathize with both 
their alms, and devoutly wish that 
men of opposite creeds in Art, Phi- 
losophy, Politics, Religion— what 
you will—would feel how much they 
teach and learn by holding opposite 


opinions Suppose that Jones and 
I es age entirely on the merits 
of the poet Close or Tennyson— 


sided with North against South, or 
wece versa, in the American question— 
and each hked the same end of a 
fhiud sole—don’t you see how we 
might be mutually encouraged in 
hopeless bigotry, to s1y nothing of 
spoilng our httle dinner? ‘ De 
eustibus non disputandum,’ J trans- 
late, ‘ Be thankful that your neigh- 
bour difters from jou’ So, when 
the Goddess of Discord thiows her 
pippin down, let us fall a scramblng 
or the precious fiuit, and be sui1e— 
whoever gcts it—we shall all be 
better for the strugrle 

When these gentlemen are not 
amiably quarrellmg over their pa- 
Icttes, they call on each other for a 
song, or sit down to a game of chess 
if the evening is a fine one (and 
they come but rarely in North 
Wales), there 1s a field hard by the 
inn, where some of us assemble to 
play at quorts or cricket I have 
even known the game of leap frog 
introduced, and once found Mr Dick 
flymg over the back of an undergra- 
duate, as if the sport had been an 
oO recreation in the Temple 
Gardens and Chmstchurch meadows 
The university men who come down 
here with an mtention of reading— 
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the London dandies who pretend to 
fish, forget their httle digmities im 
this Aicadia, and mingle freely with 
the students of ‘ paysage’ It 18 a 
small, well-orgamzed repubhec, our 
httle community at D yn, where 
universal suffrage obtains, and free- 
dom of discussion 1s allowed Our 
wideawakes are caps of hberty—the 
growth of beards 1s not inteidicted 
—we smoke the pipe of peace toge- 
ther, and dwell in perfect unity 

I think our fmends gew a httle 
jealous when the Miss Winsomes 
arrived, armed with ‘ alpen-stochs’ 
and sketch books and butterfly ncts, 
and botanizing spades, and carried. 
us off on their va1ious expeditions. 
‘You never come down to quorits 
now, old chap,’ grumblies out Mr. 
Swigley ‘jou and Dooberry aie 
always out with them gals Thank 
goodness, J’ve got no cousins to 
come bothermg about the place,’ &c. 
Nor was it at all easy to escape 
the scorn of those ladies when we 
absentcd ourselves fiom theu tea- 
table to rally 10und our chaiuman at 
the ‘ Pamters’ Rest’ 

‘Can't you get on one evening 
without your pipe” Miss Rose ex- 
claims to me, as I take leave of her 
outside the cottage door (as if we 
had not been gossiping with them 
for the last four blessed nights) ; 
‘very well, sir, go to your tobacco 
and your bee1, your long-haired ge- 
niuses and midnight 01 21es, and when 
you weary of those delights come 
here again and drink jy our souchong ” 

A gicat many cups of that deh- 
cious bevelage we unbibed in the 
society of these ladies—a number of 
pleasant walks we had together— 
Mr Dewbe1ly pairing off with Miss 
Laura, and affecting the deepest in- 
terest in her botanical pursurts , ford- 
ing streams and climbing into all 
sorts of perilous places to gather 
heath and mosses for her basket. 
It was astonishing to see the assi- 
duty with which this gentleman 
began to cultivate acquaintance with 
British ferns—described caudex and. 
i1hizome, fronds and venation with 
great gravity, and once sent me into 
hits of laughter by announemg that 
he had found a Polypodzium Phe- 
goptens, and was gomg to carry it 
home to my cousm. 
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Not being of a scientific turn her- 
self, Miss Roso was pleased to select 
me as her companion in our pedes- 
tnan excursions, and 1f my 1evered 
uncle, whose gout scemed rather 
troublesome, did not always accom- 
pany us, it was a loss which we 
learnt to bear with resignation 

Sometimes we hired a trap, and 
drove to the various pomts otf inte- 
2est m the neyghbourhood , and once 
Mr Dewberry undertook to oi ganze 
a boatmg prrty and picnic at Liyn 
Geinonydd, whereby he had an ex- 
cellent opportunity, first of display- 
ing his shill as an oarsman before 
the ladies, and secondly, ot mndulz- 
img his taste for lobstcr silad to no 
small extent 

A picturesque group I have no 
doubt we formed lying vbout on the 
pleasint mossy shore, with the boats 
moo1ed in the distance and Dich m 
Ins shizt-slecves busy with the wine 
bottles 

We have all 1cad that storv in the 
* Arabian Nights’ about the stupen- 
dous Jimn that emerged from 4 flask 
and gicw like a mountain before the 
astonished fisherman who had un- 
consciously hberated him from his 
prison I thmk it was Madame 
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Chequot herself, in the form of a 
Muse, who appeared betore us as 
the champagne corks fiew off on this 
occasion Under the influence of 
that gentle stimulant, the ladies 
gracefully comphed with our request 
that they would smg, and my fair 
cousins, whose voices sound very 
well together, kmdly favoured us 
with several ducts of a romantic na- 
ture 1nd melodious stram 

All this was pleasant enough to 
be sure, and suited Mr Richard ad- 
nmurably, but as tar as sketchmg was 
concerned, we might as well have 
Icft our blocks, canvases, and colour 
boxes m Soho, for any work we did 
at D\fiiyn Dy after day some new 
scheme wos proposed—some fresh 
cx<pedition plinned, m which we 
wore etpectud to trike a part, and if 
the Aeiademy Lxhibition suffers next 
season in consequence, I Imow whose 
fault 1¢ will be 

Perhaps our gieatest ac mevement 
was the ascent of Snowdon, which, 
ws if 15 usuilly looked upon as a 
foumid blo undertakang, I shall de- 
se1ibu, with your pel nussion, m ano- 
ther Icttc1 

Jack DAasEn 
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‘A LITTLE MISTAKE.’ 
A ROMANCE OF THE BROMPTON EXHIBITION. 


T was a ‘half-crown day’ at the 
International Exhibition, and a 
crowd was collected round the grand 
piano under the western dome, which 
was heard to the greatest advantage, 
under the dexterous manipulation of 
@ young performer, who was evl- 
dently a mustress of her art. 

It was, however, evident to the 
most careless observer, that the at- 
traction consisted not so much in 
the exquisite harmony which she 
had at her fingers’ ends, as in the 
beauty of the lovely face, from which 
both ‘mind and music breathed,’ 
and which levied the tax of admura- 
tion from all beholders. There is no 
rule so despotic as that of beauty, 
which counts the number of 1ts sub- 
jects in the number of human eyes 
by which chanco or intention sur- 
round its throne. 

The fortunate possessor of s0 
many of Nature’s best gifts, was well 
protected agamst any annoying ma- 
nifestation of intrusive admuration, 
by the presence of a ‘dragon of 
prudery placed within call,’ nm the 
person of an elderly duenna, who, 
seated in front of the populace, on a 
chair, on which a ticket with the 
mysterious words, ‘ No 2,’ had been 
accidentally hung, appeared to defy 
the public, by means of this mystic 
symbol, to approach the goddess of the 
hour; and to remind it in warning 
tones that uf Sybil No. 1, attracted 
too much individual attention or 
admiration, that the eye of No. 2 
may be expected to take speedy and 
disapproving cognizance of the fact. 

An old and a young man were 
also in attendance; the elderly man 
being of the thoroughly English 
type, the younger one evidently a 
foreigner, ugly to excess, notwith- 
standing the redeeming splendour 
of a pair of essentially southern eyes. 
From these lugubrious orbs he 
threw, on the occasion in question, 
glances of jealous inquiry among the 
assembled crowd; while the elder 
man, evidently fully convinced that 
the native dignity of his beautiful 
child was her best protection, and to 


whom the noble appeal of ‘ trust 
me’ would not have been made m 
vain, stood calmly surveying the ad- 
muing audience, occasionally inter- 
changing observations with his ex- 
citable companion, who, when Sybil 
executed some of her most delectable 
passages, looked, as the Persians say, 
as 1f his soul had swooned away, and 
floated to heaven on the breath of 
those subtle sounds. 

There were, however, other lst- 
eners, of less ethereal stamp, and one 
colossal specimen of the sight-see- 
ing Bnitish agricultunst, exclaimed 
in a loud voice, and evidently with 
imtense appreciation of the exquisite 
humour of his remark— 

‘I wish that good lady’s fingers 
would get tired.’ 

Perhaps some of the readers of 
‘London Society’ may, hke our- 
selves, have been eye and ear wit- 
nesses of that fearful corporeal de- 
velopment, and of those harsh, 
trumpet-hke tones; if so they must 
have rejoiced with us in the discom- 
fiture of the mammoth Philstine, 
who, instead of bemg encouraged 
with the applause which he evidently 
expected, 1mmediately became the 
cynosure (as the newspapers have it) 
of such glances of unfeigned disgust, 
that, 1f human eyes ever possessed 
the basihsk power to look ¢ ‘ fellow 
creature down,’ which a poetess has 
ascribed to them, that Bntish agri- 
culturist would have been laid low in 
the dust, under the raking fire which 
opened upon him from all quarters. 

The young artiste herself heard 
the dehcately worded remark; and 
the smile which, In consequence, 
rippled on her lips, showed that she 
was not insensible to the perception 
of the ridiculous, although none bet— 
ter than she could soar to the heights 
of the sublime. . 

It behoves us now to put the 
reader in possession of the history 
of this enchantress and her attendant 
satellites—the dignified elder, the 
excitable Signor, and the myste- 
nous ‘ No. 2,’ who sits so grimly, 
with the suggestive symbol on her 
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back, excating the merriment of the 
crowd, 

The lady, the elder, and No. 2, 
then, form one family and household : 
for No. 2 (hight ‘Nelly’ im familiar 
parlance), occupies the position of 
confidential servant and adviser-ge- 
neral m the small circle, to whose 
magic hmuits the excitable Signor is, 
as may be supposed from the former 
remarks, most anxious to be admitted. 
In order to attam the demred end he 
has opened a battery of compliments, 
cajoleries, and bribes upon fortress 
No. 2, which shows, however, not 
the remotest sign of capitulation, 
and whose vulnerable pomt has not 
as yet been discovered 

The Signorina herself has hkewise 
proved imsensible to the passion of 
her foreign admurer, who 1s not so 
well acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the British barbanan, 
‘on matters connected with courtship 
and matrimony, that he should de- 
spair of success upon that score 
alone. If the ‘Signor Papa’ and 
the ‘Signora Duenna’ would but 
give him encouragement, he had 

ttle doubt but that the golden- 
haired Englsh Signorma would 
eventually smile upon his suit, urged 
in the mellow accents of his native 
tongue. The ‘Signor Papa,’ he 
fondly imagined, was already on his 
side : he mistook the security of con- 
fidence, which allowed him constant 
access to the society of his daughter, 
for acquiescence in the probable re- 
sults; for who could approach the 
divine Sybila, and remaim indifferent 
to her wonderful fascmmations? Who 
could resist the harmony both of 
sight and sound, which her bcauty 
and her talents threw like a halo 
round her? Not, assuredly, one of 
southern blood—that blood which 
leaps to the worship of the beautiful, 
mm whatever shape it presents itself ; 
and. that, 1m its strong and passionate 
appreciation of all that can move the 
soul, etherealizes the very senses, of 
which it 1s the servant and the slave. 

The Itahan loved Sybil Vaughan 
as an Itahan loves—with that ano- 
malous love which, seen in one light, 
is the essence of self-devotion, and 
in another the essence of selfishness. 
It is the essence of selfdevotion, in 
that it 1s content in being allowed to 
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worship ; in that it disdains the mor- 
bid self-consciousness, which makes 
& man measure out every demon- 
stration of the passion which he en- 
tertains for a woman, in exact pro- 
portion with the amount of affection 
which she condescends to lavish 
upon himself; in that it disdains the 
subtleties, and the backwardness, 
and the niggardlmess (so to speak) 
of a calmer affection, and elevates its 
recipient to the rank of a princess of 
the blood royal, whose service it 18° 
an honour to proclaim before the 
world. It is the essence of selfish- 
ness, 1n that it would sacrifice every 
individual feelmg of the object so 
ardently beloved, to obtain the right 
of exclusive worship Thatit would 
hunt its prey, 1f need be, to the very 
death, and rather secure for 1ts own 
possession the lifeless body than that 
it should pass hving and happy into 
the keeping of another. 

The heroine of the hour, and of 
my story, was so perfectly indiffe- 
rent to the devotion of her passionate 
adorer, that she had not realized its 
depth or extent. Indeed, for so 
beautiful a girl, she was smgularly 
unpractised in the art of coquetry, 
and let the weapons of warfare grow 
rusty for want of use, which m more 
ambitious hands would have done 
reckless, although not thoughtless, 
execution She was, perhaps, almost 
unnaturally staid in her manner and 
appearance, considering her age, 
for she was not more than two-and- 
twenty; and her manners gave one 
the idea more of a young wife than 
of a young unmarried girl. This 
circumstance, deed, was remarked 
by some of the crowd collected round. 
the piano, who speculated upon the 
antecedents of the young musician, 
who had not hitherto ap be- 
fore a London audience, but whose 
nerve and vigour of execution, did 
not seem to be affected by any ill- 
tamed mauvaise honte. 

‘That ugly httle foreign swell’s 
her husband, I suppose,’ said one 
effete dandy to another, who clung to 
his companion’s arm, with the affec- 
tionate tenacity which inspires smart 
young menin pubhce places, who seem 

imagine that thus hnked they can 
defy the universe, and make criticism. 
herself hide her head abashed. 
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‘ She has no wedding-ring though,’ 
said the dandy double. ‘I have 
made out that, although her fingers 
twinkle at such an awful ; and 
it’s a stiffish country to ride over too, 
with plenty of demuisemiquaver 
fences, as Minnic’s governess used 
to call those long-tailed crotchets.’ 

‘ What a lovely face she has!’ said 
a fashionable woman, always on the 
look-out for fresh and stnking at- 
i for her musical réuneons. 
‘I must find out who she 1s, and 
secure her for my next night’ 

‘What a divino musician!’ said a 
young and interesting-looking man, 
with an unmistakeably Jngh-bred 
alr, and the modulated voice which 
generally accompanies a faultiess ear. 

Low as were the tones i which 
he spoke, they would seem to have 
reached the car of the piamniste, for 
she glanced suddenly in the direc- 
tion from which they came, and as 
her eyes encountered those of the 
speaker a sudden blush suffused her 
face, her nerve and self-possessiou for- 
sook her, her memory failed her, and 
with an appeahng and pitiful glance 
towards the sympathizing crowd, 
she suddenly ccased playing, and 
ao hurnedly, in an under tone, to 

Oo. 2-— 

‘My music; grve me my music’ 

No. 2’8 movements were, however, 
impeded rather than otherwise by 
her evident haste to comply with 
the young lady’s desire The roll 
of music, so seldom required by one 
whose memory was as true as her 
execution was perfect, was not forth- 
coming so speedily as the occasion 
required; and the painful confusion 
of the favourite of the hour awoke 
the sympathy and compassion of 
her audience, more particularly of 
the male part of 1t, so that murmurs 
of ‘no more,’ ‘she is not well,’ ‘1t’s 
2 deuced shame,’ d&c., only made her 
the more anxious to fulfil her en- 
Za ent to the very last note. 

he soon recovered from her over- 
whelming confusion, and turmmg 
rapidly over her music, she selected 
the mmple Insh air, ‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,’ for her next perform- 
ance, which, in this case, involved 
intricate and tortuous vanations, from 
which her dainty fingers disentangled 
the harmony with exquisite dehcacy 
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and finish, so that every note told 
home. Indeed, if 1t had been the 
intention and wish of the performer 
to play upon the very heartstrings 
of some one then present, she could 
not have thrown more pathos or 
inore soul into her music 

The jealous eye of the Italian, 
sought fiercely among the crowd, 
for the causc of Sybil’s confusion, 
and, with the instinct of jealousy, 
settled at once upon the right ob- 
ject There, unmoved and appa- 
rently unconscious, stood the author 
of her break-down and consequent 
annoyance ; indeed, so hittle did he 
seem aficcted by it, that his was one 
of the few male voices which re- 
mained silent, when the sympathy of 
the crowd was attracted in her fa- 
vour. Neither did the sweet and 
touching pathos of the Insh air at- 
tract him, as did the scientific har- 
mony of Beethoven and Mozart. Hoe 
uttered no exclamation of approval or 
delight, as the musician ceased, al- 
though her cyes, with an expression 
of imnocent daunticssness, sought 
his as she rose from her seat, and 
took her gloves and handkerchief a 
little hastily from the safe keepmg 
of the Itahan, who worshipped. those 
dainty trfles, as he would have 
worshipped a relic of his patron 


saint. 

The individual whom Sybil had 
honoured with a glance of recogni- 
tion and inquiry, appeared, from the 
shghtly sardonic smile that played 
on his lips, to be alive to the fact, 
and he uttered again, ma tone tx- 
tended this time to reach her ear, 
‘A divine musician truly in every 
sense of the words.’ And as he 
spoke he moved a hittle forward, 
that he might approach nearer to 
her, as she made her way through 
the crowd 

What was more remarkable, how- 
ever, was that a sumultaneous move- 
ment was made on the part of the 
lady, who seemed bent upon ap- 
proaching this cynical stranger, for 
she purposely swerved a hitle in 
her path, until she stood opposite 
him; and then, m a low eager vorce 
said to him, although her eyes were 


* purposely turned away—‘ Not yet: 


you must not seek me yet.’ 
Who could the stranger be? 
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What curious and unexpected ren- 
contre was this?’ What was the 
meanmg of the words which he to 
whom they were addressed heard, 1t 
is true, but hcard no plainer than 
did the jealous Italian, whose un- 
welcome presence was not to be got 
md of by the severest frown that 
had ever darkcned the serene brow 
of Sybil Vaughan 

t was a 1omantic ineident that 
occuried that day, and one piobably 
unparalleled even on the wide stage 
of romiuntic mecting and incident 
contained within the walls of the 
great Brompton Exhibition, for, m 
the face that met Sybil s gaze, when 
she hfted her eyes for 2 momcnt to 
survey the crowd which surrounded. 
hex, she 1ecogmized the face of her 
husband, whom she supposed at 
that moment to be scehing a fo1tune 
in the wilds of Austraha, and whose 
sudden appaiition, as may be sup- 
posed, unnexyed her completely for 
the moment 

The young couple who thus met 
accidentallv, and, av it were, by 
chance, withm the walls which 
have witnessed many strange meet- 
ings, but none stlanger or more un- 
expected than this, must have had a 
history, before chance could have 
placed them m so curious a juxta- 
position, and with that history it 1s 
my present purpose to make the 
zeader acquainted, although it 13 
generally consideicd that the chap- 
ter of romance closes with the last 
peal of the wedding-bells, and with 
the flash of the last white favour, or 
the head-gea of the horses that 
bear the happy couple away 

There were no wedding - bells 
rung, however, and no white favours 
distributed on the day that gave 
Sybil Vaughan the title of wife On 
a grey November morning a young 
and lovely maiden, attended by an 
ancient female who bore a stmking 
resemblance to ‘No 2,’ of duenna 
notoniety, hurried quickly through 
the sombre London streets, and 
‘were jomed, before they had walked 
far, by a young men of distinguished 
bearmng and handsome presence, 
who suently offered his arm to the 
maiden, and hurrred her with a joy-~ 
ous, but somewhat nervous eager- 
ness, on their way. 
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“Onur wedding-day 18 not of the 
most cheerful description,’ he said , 
‘but, thank God, 1t 1s come, for I 
sail to-morrow, and I could not 
have left you /frec—free to forget, 
elude, or forsake, 1n one of the hun- 
died-and-one ways that women can 
forget, elude, and forsake, with the 
best grace in the world No, Sybil, 
we will part, as part we must, with 
God’s seal upon our vows, and then 
carve our way to each other, and to 
fortune and fame, through the toil 
of our hands, and the sweat of our 
brow Are not these the terms of 
our contract *’ 

‘Les,’ said his companion firmly, 
and with none of the hesitatine con- 
sciousness which might have been 
supposed to attend a proceeding ot 
the clandestine nature described. 
‘es, those are the terms ot our 
agreement, with one clauso which 
vou have forgotten—that we aie to 
hold 2o communication with one 
another, saving on occasions of real 
necessity or distress, until the timo 
comes when we can conscientiously 
inmect again The case 15 this, as I 
look-upon it I cannot give up my 
art, we cannot afford to marry and 
keep house, we prefer taking this 
irrevocable step to bemg simply en- 
gauged—at least, you prefer 1t, Allan,” 
she said, smuling shyly, ‘ because, as 
you insimuate, you cannot trust me 
We have every nght to take 11, and. 
I have no scruples of conscience m 
domg so, only I camnot condescend 
to petty deceptions we will have 
our great, precious secret, but no 
other When the time comes for 
you to seck me, Allan, you will not 
have to seek far, for by that tume I 
shall have a name’ 

The air of innocent hauteur with 
which this last sentence was uttered 
brought a smile to the hps of the 
bridegroom—not a smile of doubt 
or derision, for he recogmzed and 
appreciated the great talent wrth 
which his bmde was endowed, but 
at the simphaty which presumed 
that he would be content to lose all 
traces of his wife, until her fame 
should brmg her once again under 
his notice, with that of the rest of 
the world. 

They were both characters—that 
is, they had both powerful, deaded 
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eas ve pat aes id 
oung (Sy OF age, an 
her husband only five years older 
than herself), as the step in hfo 
they were then taking went far to 
prove. He was deeply and passion- 
ately attached to her—she was ten- 
derly and trustfully attached to 
him; and when he proposed to 
ratify their mutual vows in the pre- 
sence of God, before ‘he left her to 
try his fortune in foreign lands, she 
consented without hesitation; im 
fact, 16 was not displeasing to her- 
self, to feel that she would be ir- 
revocably his, before the parting 
—_ which had so many pangs for 

Their attachment was unsus- 
pected, and had grown quickly, but 
silently, out of mutual admiration, 
and the mutual mdulgence of the 
same hopes and aspirations: the ar- 
dent spirit of the man could not 
bear the drudgery of the office in 
which, as the younger son of a 
noble but impoverished family, he 
was condemned to toil; the proud 
heart of the girl rebelled agamst the 
bitter bread of dependence held out 
grudgingly to her and her father, by 
those whom his former bounty 
fed: and they had both determimed 
to work their way to wider fields of 
action, and to the attainment of 
more exalted aims, while youth and 
courage were still their own. 

Whether they were right in sup- 
posing, that the sacred vows which 
they were about to take upon them- 
selves, would sweeten the hours of 
toul, while, according to their pre- 
sent purpose, they would mmpose no 
extra care, it remamed for time to 
prove; but, putting the question in 
the hght m which these young and 
hopeful spirits considered it them- 
selves, we own to an inclination to- 
wards their decision. 

There was work before them to 
do before they would be justified in 
taking upon themselves household 
troubles and cares. There was mu- 
tual faith to be pledged—the sacred 
secrecy of sensitive passion to be 

served—no one to consult; for 
bil, as the bread-winner, had re- 
versed the usual relations of father 
and child, and, by her present act, 
devoted herself more entirely to 
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him, than if she had obtained his 
sanction, and undertaken to wed 
Allan and poverty, under the usual 
circumstances, and subject to the 
usual contiangencies. 

Under such peculiar circum- 
stances, and with such i 
characters—strong to work, strong 
to wait, strong to do anytlng but 
vacillate or distrust—-we hold that 
heaven itself smiled upon that 
union; and that the hands of hus- 
band and wife, jomed for one little 
hour in that fervent grasp, and then 
separated to carve through the 
thicket of difficulty a way to each 
other again, had a noble p se, 
which Providence itself would hold 
in approval and encouragement. 

owever that may have been, it 
concerns us now not to moralize, 
but to relate The deed was done— 
the vows were exchanged—the ring 
was given—the register was signed 
—and Sybil Vaughan and Allan 
Estcourt stood at the church door, 
on that grey November morning, 
husband and wife; the ancient wo- 
man, Sybil’s ci-devant nurse and 
present attendant, keepmg  dis- 
creetly in the background, while 
the few sentences were exchanged 
which were to form the scanty, but 
precious bullion of memory, for 
many long months to come. 

‘It is hard to say goodbye now, 
darling,’ said Allan, ‘ but not zmpos- 
seble, as it would otherwise have 
been—now I have a claim upon you, 
not visionary and shadowy, but tan- 
gible and real. Now that I can call 
you my wife, I can face the world 
like a man, and you, my ownSybil, 
can you tell me that you do not re- 
gret the step which has changed one 
life at least from sombre morning 
to glowing noon? ‘Tell me that you 
are happy, and seal the words with 
one wifely kiss, for God only knows 
when I shall claim the next from 
your lips.’ 

“ Lest you should pine too much,” 
said his young bnde, smilmg through 
the blush which spread itself over 
her innocent face, enhancing its love- 
liness tenfold, ‘see what I have 
brought you: the produce of my 
own work-—hard work, Allan, but 
sweet, for. it was all for you;’ and 
she placed in his hand a gold locket 
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which contained her portrait in mi- 
Diature, and, quite as precious, a 
lock of the bnght, wavy, chestnut 
hair, which adorned a head graceful 
as that of a young fawn. 

Her husband took the hardly- 
earned gift, with many fond words 
and caresses; he well knew what it 
must have cost her, when she talked 
of work; she, who was up carly and 
down late, she, who felt no fatague 
in the pursuit of the art she loved 
sO passionately for itself, and through 
which she saw her way to results 
loved httle less passionately for their 
own sakes. He saw in it a token of 
the strong will and the indomitable 
spirit, which he himself possessed in 
a remarkable degree, and the hour 
that made him a husband, made him 
®& more passionate and a more ad- 
muring lover than he was before. 

He, too, had his gift to offer—a 
small golden case made flat, so that 
it could be carried in the bosom of 
the wearer, and which, locking of 
itself, could only be opened by means 
of a secret spring. It already con- 
tained a photograph, imbedded in a 
velvet ground, and there remaimed 
space for the rmg, and for a piece of 
folded paper, which, the husband 
explained to his young wife, was a 
copy of the register of their marriage 
—your ‘marriage lines,’ he added 
laughimg, ‘ which you must only part 
with with your life.’ 

This was Sybil Vaughan’s wedding 
trousseau, these were the marriage 
presents of the adventurous youn 
couple, who were going forth unz 
in faath, but single m person, to 
grapple with the difficulties of hfe. 

Neither of then hearts was hkely 
to throb the less lhghtly for the 
sweet burden that was henceforth to 
be theirs—or for the kiss of true 
and sanctified affection, the first and 
the last, which joined the lips of hus- 
band and wife, in that hurried but 
hopeful ing. 

God Fess foal? was the last sen- 
tence in the mouth of each, as they 
went sadly but quietly on their se- 
parate ways. Both were supported, 
not only by the same hope, but by 
the same assurance; and as Sybil 
Vaughan and Allan Estcourt knelt 
that night before the throne of God, 
and felt the deep responsibility which 
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each had incurred that day, no pang 
of self-accusation, no smart of a 
wounded conscience, intruded itselt 
in that solemn hour. If they had 
erred, 1t was unwittingly—aif they 
had deceived, 1t was tacitly—if they 
had outraged popular notions of de- 
corum, it was innocently. 

The condition imposed by Sybil, 
that there should be no communica- 
tion by letter between them, was the 
one httle touch of wilfulness, and 
perhaps 1n this case of romance also, 
that characterized her. It was, as 
she said, easy to her to take the step 
she had done—to have her one great 
secret safe in her own keeping, and 
in that of two other witnesses faith- 
ful to the death; but 1t would have 
been more than irksome to her to 
have commenced a system of dupli- 
city about letters and news-——to have 
a clandestine correspondence, al- 
though she had agreed to a clandes- 
tine marriage 

Perhaps in her heart sho liked to 
feel herself, as it were, a wife in 
abeyance, a wife yet to be won; a 
wife for whom her husband was 
cndued with more romantic mterest 
than a commonplace fiancé, who 
wrote every other day to his angel 
Araminta, would have been. And 
as to Allan himself, if, while he 
agreed to the request, he did not 
think it necessary to cancel the con~ 
tract previously made between him- 
self and ‘ No. 2,’ by which she had 
consented to supply him regularly 
with news of his hour-old bride, on 
condition that he on his part would 
keep her acquainted with his where- 
abouts and prospects, perhaps the 
reader will agree that in his place 
he would most probably have done 

wise. 

These events had taken place ex- 
actly a year previously to the mci- 
dent which we have described as 
occurring in the western dome of 
the Great International Exhibition. 
of 1862. They will, no doubt, suf- 
ficiently account for the perturbation 
of mind into which Sybil was thrown. 
on the occasion. Such chance meet- 
ings do not occur often, and it was 

y surprising, that she retained 
sufficient presence of mind to go 
through ’s favourite air, with 
such pathos and feeling, and to gaze 
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once more into his face for approval, 
as she had done so often long ago. 

As she raised her eyes to his, how- 
ever, she encountered something 
which startled, nay, which ternfied 
her; something which she had nevcr 
seen there before—something which 
is always hateful in the face of man, 
woman, or child—the last word was 
written madvertently, for in the faco 
of childhood we never see the devil’s 
stamp, a snerr. Yes, it has an ugly 
sound, and it bad a direful meaning 
to Sybil. What had she done, that, 
in return for the mnocent glance of 
affectionate recognition, she should 
be met with a sneer ? 

For the first tame she trembled 
for the conscquences of the step 
which she had taken. For the first 
tame she wished to defer the moment 
in which her husband would come 
forward and claim her as his; and 
it was the instinctive fceling of self- 
defence against him who was bound 
to defend her tall death, which made 
her, m those clear but faltering 
steer paa forbid him to ‘seck her 
yet.’ 
Alas! poor child, if she had erred, 

the day of retribution was come—if 
she had deceived, the pang of self- 
mmposed reticence bore bitter fruit 
that day ‘Tho seconds were hours, 
the minutes days, 1m which she was 
obliged to keep up a constramed 
conversation with her father and the 
‘Signor ’—before she could throw 
herself on her knees m an agony of 
genief, and cry from the depths ofa 
bruised heart, Ah me, how changed ! 
Oh God, how changed '—before she 
could snatch from her bosom the 
precious casket, and gaze upon the 
Jeatures which she knew by heart, 
upon the countenance which she 
would never see agai. For where 
in Allan’s honest eyes was the ‘ lurk- 
ing devil’ which she had seen that 
day? Where about bis manly but 
tender mouth, those cruel and sinister 
lines, which could meet a woman’s 
affectionate glance with 2mpled con- 
tumely and contempt ? 

The more she gazed upon the 

otograph, the more her heart re- 
lied against that origmal whom 
her eyes had but just beheld in the 
flesh. With the quick instinctive 
perception of a woman, she felt that 
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the man’s whole character must have 
undergone a radical change, before 
A countenance stag have worn 
the expression now stereotyped m 
her mind’s eye; and wrth the ullo- 
gical conclusion common to 
woman, she felt that she loved the 
former Allan better than ever, and 
almost found herself m thought ap- 
pealng to him against his present 
terrible self 

This, then, was the meeting so 
long looked forward to! Thus, in 
one short moment, had the illusion 
of months been dispelled ; and Sybil 
found herself standmg on the 
threshold of happiness, struck to the 
soul with the cold blast which the 
opening door had let m upon her 
life ‘The bitterness of the disap- 
pointment was enhanced by the 
thought, that at no time could Allan 
have appeared more opportunely, or 
have found his bride m a prouder or 
more triumphant position, with re- 
gard to her art She had attracted 
the attention of the admurmg, and 
also of the criticizing pubbe, by 
her marvellous exccution, her ori- 
ginal talent, and by her thorough 
mastery not only of the beauties, 
but of the mathematics Gf we may 
be allowed the expression) of music. 
She had studied deeply as well as 
worked hard, and she had her reward. 
in the hearty applause of some of 
the greatest musicians of the day. 

She had also begun to be sought 
by the fashionable world, and the 
lady who had made a note of her 
talent m the morning at the Exhi- 
bition, sent to her that same evening, 
with a request most politely worded, 
that she would excuse a longer no- 
tice, and play at her house the next 
day at a matinée musicale, to which 
she had invited many people worth 
becomming known to, and to whom 
she hoped to have the pleasure of 
introduemg the young artiste. 

A prima donna more experienced 
or more sophisticated than Sybil 
Vaughan, would doubtless have re- 
sented this offer of an engagement 
at the eleventh hour; but she saw 
in this success the object of her hfe’s 
labour near at hand, and she consi- 
dered no sacrifice too great that 
earned the bread of independence 
for herself and her father. The 
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dearer, tenderer feeling of wifcly 
love, was not either as yet extinct 
within her. it had burnt too long, 
and with too pure a flame to go out 
with the first breath. 

Never, 1t must be confessed, had 
she looked more interestingly lovely 
than on the occasion m question. 
With a far-sighted policy she had 
made her toilette more costly and 
recherchée than usual. She knew 
the value of appearances, in the sort 
of society of which she was about to 
become one of the ornaments Sho 
knew that the paltry remuneration 
which the greatest of the ladies 
would not be ashamed to offer to 
the shabby débutante, would be 
trebled or quadrupied to the fashon- 
ably-dressed popular favourite. 

Poor Signor Castello! his swarthy 
brow lowered upon imagimary mag- 
nates of ‘London Society’ that nght, 
and he cursed the day and the hour 
when the Signorma bellissima went 
forth a glorified vision, to biess other 
eyes and other ears than his own. 

She was chaperoned by a pruna 
donna im the vocal hne, whose 
meridian charms formed a glowmg 
coutrast with her youthful lovel- 
ness, and whoso interest the ‘Signor’ 
—whose countrywoman she was— 
had enlisted on his own behalf 

‘You are dressed to perfection to- 
night, bellissima,’ said the frank, 
kind-hearted woman, who enjoyed 
nothing so much as the triumph of 
a young débutante, provided 1t took 
place under the shadow of her own 
capacious wing. ‘ You have de blush 
of de rose, and de white of de leelee, 
there 1s but this that your toilette 
craves ’—and she placed in Sybil’s 
hand a rare a beautiful bouquet, 
with a whisper to the effect that it 
was the gift of her Italan admirer. 
“Do wear dem, carissima,’ she added 
“are dey not /es lurmes de> son coeur # 
take dem—wear dem, dis once and 
he will be stall.” Sybil took them 
almost mechanically. her thoughts 
were not with the poor Signor or 
with his beautiful and penshablic 
gift: she was thinking of her hus- 
band, and wondermg whether he 
would obey her injunction, or 
whether he may be expected at any 
moment to appear and lay claim to 
her as his wife. 
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‘If any one comes,’ she said to her 
trusty and confidential servant (who, 
it must be observed, had not recog- 
nized m the crowd at the 
Exhibition, and to whom her young 
mustress had said nothmg on the 
subject), ‘1f any one comes, let them 
wait, they need not see my father, 
or Sugnor Castello ’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ replied tho 
ancient woman, who loved Sybil 
with the tender love of a mother, 
‘well, my dear, whoever they may 
be, you are worth wanting for—therc 
is not a doubt, and wait they shall, 
I promise you.’ 

Which of us has not experienced, 
especially when unaccustomed to 
the sight, the exinlarating effects of 
a well-dressed crowd of people, in a 
well-lghted, artistically -arranged 
room, where elegance and refine- 
juent reilgu supreme, and arf, the 
great enchanter, spreads Ins magic 
wand over all, uniting the separate 
rays into a charmed and perfect 
whole We owe 1n a great measure 
the inagic mfluence of refined art 
carned into the httle things of life, 
to that great, and alas! silent prince, 
the noble patron of tho beautafal 
and the good. Every home in Eng- 
land has felt, durectly or collaterally, 
the beautif}mg anfluence of ono 
great artistic mind, and refinement 
and fine taste are rapidly taking the 
palm from vulgarity and superfluity 
of adornment. On the very arrange- 
ment of the flowers for the decora- 
tion of our tables, wc have culti- 
vated minds now bestowing their 
best attention, as the pages of this 
Magazine have more than once testi- 
hed. No wonder that the effect of a 
fuut ensemble like that which was pre- 
sented to Sybil’s astonished gaze 
should have had the effect of excit- 
ing to the utmost her highly strung 
and artistic Lape Se paar el She felt 
as though she slept and woke 
in foary land; and with a alight 
pressure of her companion’s jewelled 
and comely arm, she exclaimed, 
‘Oh, how exquimtely beantafual! I 
pith: saw anything to compare to 


‘Ah, yes!’ was the reply; ‘it is 
vare fine, but not so fine as miladi 
D "8. Her room is de most 
superb: dis is the most eomfortadle 
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—de most preetee. What de 

leese call everyting—so preetce. 
“* Ah, madame once again dat preetee 
song 2’ when I sing at my best—my 
most superb—den dey say, “‘ Once 
again dat preetes song.” Prectec 18 
de praise of fools—preetce 1s de 
praise of childs—prectee 1s de praisc 
of dandies, who fear to spoil de 
prectee little mouze with de big 
_ word. Pshaw!’ and her vocal 
highness gave a toss of her Juno- 
hke head with an energy which 
would have bankrupted one of the 
dandies she sneered at, in that com- 
modity for a month to come. 

The lady of the house anxious to 
keep her principal stars in good 
humour with themselves and with 
one another, was not long in making 
her way to them, and with a few 
gracious words placed Sybil at her 
ease at once. 

She bemg a solo performer, and 
her name being far down in the pro- 
gramme, her hostess gave her the 
opportunity of mixing a little pre- 
viously among the audience, and of 
seeing and g@ seen; for her 
beauty and grace were two hits not 
to be thrown away by so accom- 
plished a woman of the world as 
Lady S——. The young men, im 

cular, were anxious to be intro- 
duced to Miss Vaughan; m fact, 
showed a lhttle more ge elie ment 
on the subject than did tho ladies ; 
who of course were loud in their un- 
qualified praise, and anxious to set 
the young débutante whose charms 
so completely outshone their own 
at her ease among them. We have 
all, I dare say, witnessed the genc- 
rosity displayed by the fairer sex on 
an occasion like the present, per- 
haps, hke the tender mercies of those 
with whom it would be far from us 
to compare them, they are some- 
times verging on the cruel. 

Sybil was not shy, and she rather 
enjoyed the excitement of the scene 
which. distracted her thoughts from 
the subject on which they had been 
brooding since the moment of the 
startling rencontre. 

‘LT heard you playing most divinely, 
Miss Vaughan, said one of the lead- 
ing exquisites of the day, whose 
attentions would at once stamp 
Sybil as fashionable and the thing, 
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‘not that I am a judge of the science 
of it mysclf, but Estcourt, who was 
with me, and who zs a connoisseur, 
has raved about you ever since.’ 
The blush which Sybil conld not 
subdue when the name of her hus- 
band was thus casually mentioned 
for the first tame before her, was 
of painful but beautiful intensity. 
What worshippers of beauty we are ! 
the very same suffusion caused by a 
Similar emotion, if it had displayed 
itself in a not uncomfortable flush- 
mg of the whole countenance, (per- 
haps if anything bestowing an 
undue portion upon the organ, 
which nature and art have both 
agreed to leave pale and cool), would 
have filled the beholder with the 
pity that is akin to contempt, rather 
than to the warmer emotion of love. 
As it was, however, the unusual 
sight of a genuine beautrful blush, 
roused to a greater extent the lan- 
guid admiration of the high-bred 
crowd: and Sybil found herself, to 
her own amazement, and to the 
unfeigned satisfaction of her Juno- 
like chaperone, the centre of «4 
circle, and that circle consisting of 
the ‘créme de la créme,” and com- 
prising not a few of the omnipotent 
jJeaders of exclusive London society. 
When the time came for her to 
play, no less than three distinguished 
men made a simultaneous offer of 
their escort to the piano; and to 
avoid the mvidious companson of 
choice, she eluded all with a bow, 
and with swift and graceful, because 
unconscious movement, she made 
her way alone across the room. 
Then there were to be made all 
the tantahzing little arrangements, 
which herald sometimes the enjoy- 
ment of a mnch treat— sometimes 
perhaps—but no; what rnght have 
we to cavil at the efforts of amateurs 
when they do their best to amuse ? 


, if we cannot be enchanted we may 


perhaps be surprised and electrified, 
and in these sensation days, that- 
may answer every purpose, and 
crown expectation with the wished- 
for reward. 

Sybil’s damty gloves duly un- 
eee =e with her fan, eye 
erchief, and bouquet consigned 
safe keeping, although not to that of 
poor S&agnor Castello, she prepared 
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to show what a mistress of the art 
of pianoforte playing can do. She 

never before played to so refined 
an audience, or in the midst of so 
brilliant a scene, and she was fully 
alive to the effects of such unusual 
excitement. To use a sporting phrase 
—she warmed to her work; she out- 
did herself; she played with all her 
soul, and that passionate and poetic 
element camo to hght, in the music, 
whose life, tenderness,and bniliancy 
took even the most ardent of her 
admirers by storm. 

Oh! here was a reward for the 
toil of months—for the tol of years 
—for the drudgeries, the weari- 
nesses, the heart-sin of the 
season of apprenticeship! Now the 
reins of fancy were in her own hands: 
now she had only to will, and the 
well-organized forces manceuvred 
like one man, and went through the 
most complicated evolutions, as it 
Were, on an inch square. Mimd had 
triumphed over material, through 
the agency of which it again spoke 
to the minds of others; and Sybul's 
fingers, as they wrung, swept, or 
struck the music from the obedient 
instrument, awoke into new life and 
perhaps almost into original bemg 
some of the finest emotions of the 
soul. The silence of the audience 
was as though they had forgotten to 
breathe ; 1t was almost painful in its 
intensity for some moments after the 
performer had ceased, and then the 
murmur of applause, felt rather than 
heard at first, went on increasing, 
like a wave of sound, until the room 
rang with the plaudits of the fair 
musician, who heard in them the 
first sweet herald notes of approach- 
ing fame. It 18 an intoxicating, a 
maddening draught; and Sybil felt 
for the first time the delicious reali- 
zation of the day-dream of years. 
Her liquid blue eyes were moist with 
the tears of emotion; she breathed a 
little hard from the effects of real 
bodily exertion, and her colour came 
and went, as she gracefully acknow- 
ledged the overwhelming compli- 
ments which were pressed on her 
from every side. The professionals 
themselves, most of them foreigners, 
‘were eager to enrol her in their fore- 
most ranks ; and the composer whose 
music she had, out of compliment, 
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selected, knowing that he would be 
present on the occasion, fairly broke 
down in endeavouring to give utter- 
ance to his feeling of admiration and 
gratitude. 

In the midst of the popular cla- 
mour—for even this fashionable 
assembly had cast aside in the ex- 
citement of the moment the languid 
repose 

‘ Which stamps the class of Vere de Vere,’— 


Sybil’s eyes once more encountered 
those of—her husband! Allan was 
again before her in the moment of 
her triumph: he gazed upon her as 
before adminnety, it is true—but 
still with that latent sneer upon his 
lip which told her so significantly 
that Allan was changed at the very 
core. 

He made his way towards her, 
and Sybil, suppressing the startled 
ery which struggled for utterance, 
clung closer to the mde of her good- 
natured chaperone. He could not 
clarm her there—he could not claim 
her then—anything but that; she 
peevet in the mmost recesses of her 

eart—anything but that. 

Her heart throbbed against the 
little golden casket which contained 
the photograph once his prototype, 
until she could hear its beatings. 
Her countenance was overspread 
with a painful Sonia and she raised 
her eyes to those which she felt 
rather than saw were bent upon her 
with that cynical, mocking glance. 
To how commonplace @ level do the 
conventionalities of society reduce 
us; the first words that fell upon 
the ear of the anxious young wife 
almost reassured her from their very 
insignificance— 

‘Pray let me offer you some re- 
freshment; this crowd is killing you.’ 
And as Sybil rose mechanically to 
take the arm offered to her—her hus- 
band’s arm~—he added ina lower tone, 
‘I could not be mistaken: twice in 
a crowd now, I have encountered a 
glance which ought to have made 
those moments ire rina of my 
hfe.’ Sybil trembled in every limb; 
he was proud then. Her triumph 
had touched his soul; all bitterness 
vanished with that thought, and was 
as though it had never been. 

Impulsive, loving, successful, be- 

28 
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loved, a g of joy shot through 
her >; and 8 epee her little 
Rap stir, chee is arm she sobbed 
rather said— 

* And of mine; but it was cruel of 
you too. How could you tell but 
that I might have fainted away and 
disgraced myself before the populace 
for ever?’ 

‘I did not lay the flattering unc- 
tion to my soul, that my presence 
could have had such power,’ was the 
reply; and through the polished 
tenderness of his manner, returned, 
forcing itself upon Sybil’s reluctant 
perception, the supercilious, derisive 
expression which had terrified her 
twice before. 

‘You are disingenuous,’ she said, 
haughtily, and withdrawing her arm 
from his; ‘such mock humulity 1s 
foreign to your nature—and to mine,’ 
she added, again feeling the stab of 
disappointment bitter and keen. 

as this cold cynical stranger her 
own warm-hearted, honest, manly 
Allan ?—was this his greeting after a 
year’s se faon? Could he stand 
and bandy words of empty comph- 
ment, instead of eager love? She 
despised him in her heart, in a way 
that omened 11] for the happmess of 
their approaching domestic life. 

Is xt true, after all, that genius 
must fret and chafe at the fetters of 
every-day affection, and that there 
was a foreshadowme, of disinclina- 
tion to domestic duties, in the anxiety 
evinced by Sybil, to be entirely free 
from them during the first stage of 
their marmed career? Whatever 
mught have been the cause, there 1s 
no denying that the clank of the 
chains of her own riveting, sounded. 
dreary in her ears on thei nearer 
approach—her heart sickened and 
ran within her, and she said coldly 


Allan— 

“Tam not well; I must go home. 
‘Take me to Signora Bag 

‘ Instantly,’ was the reply, ‘if such 
is your wish ; but I was most anxious 
to introduce you to a lady who is 
dying to make your acquaintance, 
and to ask you to her house; blindly 
magnanimous you will say, for the 
lady 1s—my wee.’ 

He said these momentous words 
with the same cold smile with which 
he had previously addressed her; 
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and when sg: upon whose 
gentile head he heaped this last 
cruel insult, fell fainting at his feet, 
he appeared by a self-conscious, half- 
gratified air to take credit to himself 
for some virtuous act performed or 
meditated. 

Oh, poor Sybil! what a termina- 
tion for her mght of triumph! What 
was it to her that the carriages of 
three countesses, were eagerly placed. 
at her disposal—that the most dis- 
tinguished. of all that distinguished 
circle was eagerly solicitous on her 
account—abandoned, forsaken, de- 
ce1rved—what were they all to her? 

When she arrived at their humble 
lodging the knnd-hearted Italhan was 
with difficulty persuaded to leave 
her to the care of her faithful atten- 
dant, and it was not till the last 
roll of her carnage wheels had died 
out of the distant street, that, with 
a convulsive effort, Sybil raised her- 
self on the bed, and taking her golden 
treasure from her bosom gave it 
into Nelly’s hands, saymg, ‘ Take 
1t; at 18 over—it was a dream 
—and I have awoke; now I am 
awake.’ She kept repeating this last 
sentence over and over with a 
monotony of tone, which frightened 
Nelly, and which, to tell the truth, 
completely mystified her, for she, too, 
had her news to communicate: she, 
too, had seen Allan , and when she 
had seen him his countenance had 
worn the same honest frankness as 
ever; and he had boasted that he 
had now not only a name and fame, 
ue a title and fortune to offer to his 
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When, however, Nelly began to 
soothe and caress her young mistress, 
and to endeavour to console her 
with the words, ‘I have great news 
for you, darlmg: he 27s come back,’ 
Sybil shrieked aloud, and said, ‘I 
know 1t—oh, God, I know it! Never 
mention his name to me again. I 
am awake now—now I am awake!’ 
And so she went on moaning, and 
saying that she was awake, until her 
large tender eyes were bright with 
the fire of fever, which began to burn 
in her hands and in her head—the 
effects of over-excitement, both of a 
pleasurable and of a pamful kind. 
She suffered much through the night, 
and in the morning her father, 
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alarmed by Nelly’s representations, 
sent off hastily for a doctor. The 
messenger employed—none other 
than the faithful Castello—was also 
urged by Nelly to the dehvery of 
@ message to a person or persons 
unknown, who, she assured him, 
held the life of Miss Vaughan, from 
some unexplamed cause, in his or 
their proper hands 

Allan Estcourt was at his club, 
awaiting a summons, it 1s true, but 
not the summons which he received, 
which was couched im these words— 
‘Come at onee’ Miss Vaughan 18 
very ll." Was there no guilty pang 
—no self-accusing remorse—in tho 
breast of the gmlty Allan, whose 
countenance the Itahan scanned 
with such jcalous and revengeful 
scrutiny ? Not any—solicitude the 
most eager, anxicty the most breath- 
less, haste the most reckless—any- 
thing and everythmg butthe shghtest 
mdication of a remorseful or a guilty 
conscience. 

When the cab containing the two 
men. finally reached its destination, 
the poor Signor was hastily hurled 
aside, and Mr. Vaughan, who, m the 
midst of his anxiety for his daughter, 
took Allan for the doctor, was sur- 
prised and alarmed at the scrics of 
bounds, with which the bearded, 
foreign-looking man scaled the stair- 
case to his daughter’s room; such a 
mode of progression bemg, to say 
the least of it, decidedly uncommon, 
among the dignified members of the 
faculty, with whom Mr Vaughan’s 
previous expericnce had brought him 
in contact. 
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Still greater, of course, was his 
Sorbie when he heard him address 
Nelly in these words, ‘Tell me, for 
God’s sake, what 1s this? Who has 
frightened her? who has killed her ?’ 
(¥or Signor Castello had exaggerated. 
the nature and extent of Sybil’s 
illness.) ‘ Where is she—my wife, 
my darling? Take me to her at 
once.’ And so imperative was his 
manner that Nelly dared not dis- 
ohey. She took Allan to his wife, 
who, in a burst of hysterical weep- 
ing, threw herself mto bis arms, for 
she recognized in the handsome, 
bearded stranger the real Allan— 
her own Allan—and renounced for 
ever the supercilious, sneering 
stranger, who, 1t came out in tlus 
happy dénouement, was none other 
than her hushand’s twin brother— 
like lum in feature, hko him in the 
tones of lis exquisitely modulated 
voice, but unhke him in the regal 
frankness of his nature, m all the 
qualities that make a man, and that 
malo Sybil’s husband one of the 
noblest specimens of his race. 

‘T should have warned you against 
Cval,’ said Allan to his wife, when 
the confessions were made and ac- 
ecpted. ‘ But it 1s too good a joke 
to lose, that you should have made 
love to him by mistake, and that, 
after permittmg your attentions, 
hke the cold-hearted prig he 18, ho 
should have sacrificed you at the 
shrine of duty, and his wife at last. 
Come and see your brother-in-law, 
and acquaint him with your little 
mustiuke,’ 
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MUSICAL MEMORIES: OPERA KINGS.* 


S we have disposed of the female 
coterie of the Dit Majores of the 
tic hierarchy, omitting the Bosio 
early lost), the Titiens, the 

istori, to whom the highest in- 
cense were justly due, we now ap- 
hh the gentlemen singers of the 
thirty years, in terms only suffi- 
cient to recall their merita to those 
already familar with their fame, but 
totally inadequate to present them 
‘in their doublet as they were’ to 
those who know them not. In the 
accomplishment of our task we have 
been possessed by no purpose so sc- 
rious as Mr. Chorley, consequently 
eannot pretend to offer anything hke 
the completeness and vividness of 
his sketches. His likenesses are 
whole-lengths, and life-size : ours are 
only kit-cats, wanting shade, light, 
development—everything, save the 
desire to do both the author and his 
miscellaneous subject justice. We 
never saw Lablache from before the 
foothghts, consequently can say no- 
thing on our own authority respect- 
ing his operatic appearance; but we 
can speak b mal experience of 
the man Lablache, his rotund figure, 
his merry countenance, his frequent 
fa-la-la of sing-song, and his most 

resonant and hearty laughter. 

. ‘Noue better knew the feast to sway 

Or keep Mirth’s boat in better tiim ; 
For Nature had but little clay, 

Like that of which she moulded him ’” 
Although we have not ourselves 
seen the operatic bow of the magni- 
ficent Neapolitan basso, we are en- 
abled to speak oracularly when we 
quote the dehberate judicial verdict 
of Mr. Chorley, who says of ‘ this 
wonderful artist,’ that he was, ‘ ta- 
king him for ali in all, the most re- 
markable man whom I have ever 
seen in opera.” Mr. C.’s admiration 
is fixed upon his fine voice and ad- 
mirable talent as a singer; but his 
enormous bulk made him also a re- 
markable mn. Lablache was the 
‘vocal Daniel Lambert of the stage— 
a Heidelberg tun or brewer's vat of 
aman. He belonged to the family 
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of the Crassi. His sock would have 
made a commodious cradle for a 
good-sized baby, while Goody Two- 
shoes could have stowed away her 
small family in his buskin. It was 
bigger to the eye than Etty’s fore- 
shortened boat, with ‘ Youth at the 
prow, and Pleasure at the helm.’ 
He had no chance of suffering for 
treason, for his whole figure—at the 
antipodes of ‘lean and hungry ’— 
bespoke a well-to-do content. In 
girth he was a gant, but by no 
means remarkably tall, a well-pro- 
portioned, comely, very fat man: in 
his early years a young Apollo, in 
later life Bacchus and Momus rolled 
into one. His head and face were 
fine, with a pale olive complexion, 
and the features adapted to express 
varied emotion, from their flexibility 
and play. Strange to say, although 
Lablache’s forte and proper calling 
was that of the du/ffo, there was no- 
thing 1n his appearance in tragedy 
which could provoke a smile or recal 
his comic performances Voice, man- 
ner, and outer man adapted them- 
selves with mimuitable tact and grace 
to the most serious véle. He was 
thus a great actor as well as a deli- 
cious bass singer, with the most 
powerful as well as the richest and 
most musical voice of his time. His 
name and paternity are French ; but, 
though of French extraction, he was 
born 1n Naples in 1784, and probably 
derived his deep and flexible tones 
from his actual birthplace, as France 
is deficient n voices of that order. 
His musical education began early, 
when he was only twelve years of 
age, in the Conservatoire of Naples, 
and there his precocious ection 
as & singer, combined with his impa- 
tience of control, made him play 
truant more than once from the es- 
tablishment to indulge his taste as a 
strolling comedian. His education 
finally completed, and his volatile 
spirits settled by matrimony, he be-~ 
gan a career of unvaried success in 
the principal theatres of Italy, and 
some sixteen years afterwards 
emerged on the operatic boards of 
Paris and London, where the ac- 
claim with which he was received 
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was universal. ‘An organ more 
richly toned or suave than his voice 
was never given to mortal. Its real 
compass was about two octaves, from 
E to E. In the upper portion of the 
repister four or five of his tones had 
@ power which could make itself 
heard above any orchestral thunders, 
or in the midst of any chorus, how- 
ever gigantic either might be’ Thus 
to the majestic presence of a Jupiter 
he added, as occasion served, and 
always with propnety, the thunder- 
ous utterance of the cloud-compel- 
img god bits 
Brom Lablache to Rubin. is a wide 
distance mm the quality of their voice, 
as well as m their respective thea- 
trical beanng; but they were con- 
temporaries during a greater part of 
their course. Lablache was a great 
actor 1n his peculiar walk, as well as 
the profoundest of dussos ; but Ru- 
bini was only a singer, yet the most 
dulcet ‘king of tenors ’—a deserved 
favourite with the public on personal 
as well as artistic grounds, and a 
choice singer of operatic songs. His 
‘v2 tu, mm ‘Anna Bolena,’ ns Z'utio 
e scwlto, in ‘La Sonnambula,’ his 
A. te, ocara, in the ‘ Puntam,’ his 77 
mio tesvro, m the gallant Don, his 
Tiranno cadrar, m ‘Malek Adhel,’ 
created an ecstasy of delight im those 
who heard him _ His voice had be- 
gun to fail and lose its freshness ere 
he came to England; yet, by the 
mixture of musical finish and per- 
sonal excitement he displayed in 
song, he ruled the stage more com- 
pletely than any successor has done 
since. His figure was not command- 
ing—his face was mean and pock- 
marked — his stage-dress anyhow ; 
yet in the enthusiasm created by his 
genial and artistic snging, every dc- 
fect was forgotten, and his merits 
pronounced ount. He was the 
last of the great tenors for whom Ros- 
sini composed. He made a large for- 
tune, and, hke a wise man, kept it to 
solace his retirement from pubhce hfe, 
and warm the chill of dechnimg years. 
Antonio Tamburm, a remarkable 
‘bass singer, only second to Lablache, 
‘figures next upon our scene—the son 
of a military band-master, and early 
‘initiated mm the exercise of instru- 
mental music. His first appearance 
2s a singer im England dates from 
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1832, his years being then thirty- 
two, as his birth ate from the be- 
ginning of the century. Ho was a 
singularly handsome man, his voice 
was rich, sweet, extensive, equal, 
ranging from F to F, two perfect 
octaves, and im every part of it en- 
tarely under control. His acting, both 
in tragedy and comedy, was sensible 
and spirited, without those flashes of 
passion or drollery which have smce 
atoned for much vocal imperfection 
mn Roncon:. No ono has since ap- 
proached him in such music as that 
of the aria So gete, from ‘ Maometto,’ 
in the part of Assur in ‘Semuramuide,’ 
of Fernando in ‘La Gazza Ladrs.’ 
For some twenty years after the pé- 
nod of Ins ap ce here he de- 
hghted the audiences of Paris and 
London with his powers, and then 
retired mto private life in the neigh- 
bourhood of the French capital, 
where he still lives. 

Giuseppe Mario does not ‘appear 
amongst us till the year 1839—an 
amateur beforo he was a regular 
actor—for whom the prestige of his 
birth, his taste, his manner, his per- 
sonal appearance, have done much 
to secure approbation for his ope- 
ratic course, and prepare the way for 
the fascmation exercised by him in 
after years. Interrupted im a mili- 
tary career, the young Marquis de 
Candia adopted the stage. <A suc- 
cessful appearance at Paris led to an 
engagement in London, where every 
succeeding year has added -to his 
popularity. There has always been 
more or less of the amateur m his 
performances, an imcompleteness ot 
artistic finish which diligent study 
might have remedied ; but the name- 
less charm exercised by his gentle- 
manly presence, combined with the 
sweetness of his voice, has overborne 
criticism, and wafted him mto port 
with sais set and Strap flying. 
He has proved the t opera lover 
ever seen. The walking gentleman 
in Don Pusquale, with his serenade, 
1s exquisite, a thing never to be for- 
gotten—we cannot forget it— by 
those who have witnessed. it. 

lake Rubmi, he is , rg in song 
and romance singing, but rather in 
the concert room than on the stage, 
where his range of action is limited. 
The young, the graceful, the refined 
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he represents with ease; but strong 
passion combined with great power 
is totally beyond his grasp. He 
Gresses, woos, and warbles like a 
young Apollo or an arbiter elegantiu- 
yum. To hear him is to an Inshman 
adream of Blarney. This soft lover 
recalls the cooing of ‘the dove, or 
the gentle plover in the afternoon.’ 
Mario is now fifty-two years of age. 
Staudigl, an Austman, was first 
heard in, London in German opera 
in the year 1840—a bass of the Tam- 
burini compass and order—the best 
of our time. Germany 1s noted for 
its basses, as France 1s for 1ts lack of 
everything hke a rich or distinctive 
Voice of any register. Staudigl had 
the singular good fortune to spend 
his youth m that mch home of pic- 
turesque landscape, the convent of 
Molk, on the Danube, where the 
Benedictines cultivate a lettered 
otium in a college of palatial digmity. 
Some seventeen years ago we gazed 
upon its towers, not then knowing 
that its romantic seclusion had cul- 
tivated the fine voice and musical 
skill of Staudigl, whose notes had 
doubtless rung in unison with its 
organ under the gilded roof of their 
monastic church. The day we passed 
in 1ts vicinage 1s one of the sunny 
days in our continental experences 
—our benediction on the brothers 
Benedictine, bating all exceptions, 
bemg from the heart. Of Staudigl 
‘we can only further say, that directly 
he appeared he was recognized as a 
great singer—a great artist aman 
born with a real vocation for the 
8 and for music. 
or Duprez, a French singer of 
first-rate quality of science, but ill 
seconded by an inferior voice, Mr. 
Chorley, as a scientific amateur, 
cherishes a natural partiahty. He 
speaks of him, indeed, 1m the most 
fmendly terms, as redeeming by his 
te pea sinil, tact, and propnety 
second-rate vocal endowments -— 


*«M. Duprez was . . . the finest drama- 
tic tenor singer I have ever heard and seen 
on the stage, giving our careless country- 
men not meely lessons how to sing, how 
to act, so as to make natural disqualifica- 
tionr foi gotten, but absolutely, too, how to 
speak their own language audibly and 
accurately . . . . both his singing and his 
saying having such perfection of mteliect 
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(not of organ), as makes the singing, and 
stall more the saying, by a foreigner re- 
membered.” 

Mr. Chorley, like all sensible hearers 
of good music, 1s flattered by the 
evident pais taken by any artist to 
do his best This can never fail to 
please. A purer faculty, unattended 
by the desire to excel, proceeding 
perfunctorily through a drama or a 
song as through a task, thmking 
more of the rowleaus than of the rou- 
lades, will win small favour from the 
discerning few. However mento- 
rious an artist may be, it enhances 
his merits to an extraordi de- 
gree to see him respect his public, 
lus vocation, and himself. On this 
head Duprez was most meritorious. 

Gardon, of this period, was an ele- 
gant singer, as even a slenderly en- 
dowed Itahan could not fail to be. 
Salv1, of 1847, with a good tenor 
voice, failed from beimg totally un- 
interesting. Marini, with a fine, 
deep organ, was too commonly out of 
tune to be available for enjoyment. 
Rovere was an elaborate comedian, 
in whom the effort choked the fun, 
so that Lablache styled him as 
“comical as a hearse’—the merry basso 
ttle guessmg how jovial under- 
takers can be about a funeral, who 
live by dying, and laugh and grow 
fat upon crape and weepers. Polo- 
nini, of the sume year, was one of 
the most valuable artists of the 
second class possessed by any 
theatre; while Bettini was so bad a 
tenor that it is superfluous to speak 
of him further. We place these 
references to the smaller fry on 
record, but hasten to deal with 
heroes of greater bulk, and less 
doubtful quahty. 

Ronconi was a great artist, not a 
delicious singer; one whose stnking 
method, dignity, and force, wild 
abandon m comedy, and strong 
passion in tragedy, made amends 
for narrow compass of voice and the 
absence of personal beauty. Ron- 
conl made it as great a treat to hear 
him as to listen to the strams of one 
of the natural sirens of the opera, 
whose volubilty and sweetness of 
notes might recal the of the 
nightingale. Myr. Chorley frankly 
allows, ‘i owe some of my best 
opera-evenings to Signor Roncont.” 
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The Doge of this actor in the ‘ Due 
Foscam’ fairly took the wind out of 
the sails of Madame Grisi and Signor 
Mario, who sustamed leading parts 
in the play. The subtlety of his 
by-play in the last act was rare, 
original, and real. In the ‘ Elisir’ 
his half-starved apothecary 1s as 
forcibly comic, as original, as any 
actor ever presented in opera-farce. 

- A nghly commendable feature of 
Mr. Chorley’s book 18, that 1t does 
ample justice to our English singers, 
musicians, and composers, no small 
merit, while mm some circles one 
must transform Jerry Bugems into 
Hieronimo Buggim, and plum Patty 
Smith into Penelope Smifto to obtain 
recognition for undoubted musical 
talent and vocal endowment What- 
ever of honest eulogy our recorder 
may won foreign artistic exec- 
cution in the course of Jus icview, 
he allows no native merit to wither 
under the shade of Italian laurels, 
but draws into the sunshine of his 
genial approbation, and pats on the 
back evety son and daughter of 
John Bull who adorns the musical 
profession, whatever be the lack of 
euphony attendant on the syllables 
of their name It1s our agreeable 
task to record lis deliberate judg- 
ment on the ‘ Quatre Fils Aymon,’ by 
Balfe, our inost prolific and graceful 
opera writer. Mr. Chorley styles 
this work ‘an opera of delicious 
freshness and deep merit.’ 

On M Costa, the mcomparable 
leader of the orchestra, he lavishes 
encomiums without stint—the sub- 
ject of his praises being English all 
but in name and birth Mr Chorley 
does him no more than justice when 
he places him at the head of his 
profession 1n Great Britam 

As the record proceeds, and, in 
nautical phrase, he ‘reels off the 
log,’ our author 1s constrained to 
mark a gradual but certain decline 
of foreign talent on the operatic 
boards, and to hail an increase of 
harmonious voices, musical develop- 
ment, and choral excellence amongst 
his stmetly native-born artists. Mr. 
Chorley 1s patriot enough not to be 
sorry for this—that a clearer field is 
furnished for the exhibition and 
cultivation of Enghsh musical 
science; but at the same time, as a 
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cosmopolite, "and an accomplished 
musician, he notes and bowails the 
inferionty which rei on the 
operatic stage over all contimental 
Europe. Enxther their public 1s less 
cxactng —a& supposition broadly 
enough put by Mr. Chorley—or the 
voices and the style are not to bo 
found which once charmed sage 
and tnfler alhke, and held them 
captive by their ears. It 1s a happy 
circumstance for the habiéueés of 
London Society that whether in 
the concert-room or the theatre, in 
oratorio or opera, they can never 
fail of the full gratification which 
vocal inusic can render, from the 
rich o1gans of their Sainton-Dolbys, 
Pynes, and Lemmens-Sherringtons, 
their Sims Reeves’, and Harmsons, 
and Charles Brabams, and many 
besides 

As an accomplished judge of 
music, our author w sufficiently 
sovelc on amateur singing, Instru- 
mental performances, and opcratic 
composition He sees the downfall 
of art in the natural mode of sing- 
ing, as 1t1s called, while there can be 
no natural mode of singing opera, 
itself the mghcest production of 
artifice and science — 


‘Why not as well speak of natural play- 
ing on the violin, or other instrument, 
which 1s to be biought under control? A 
moie absurd phiase (than ‘ Natuie-sing- 
ing ’”) was never coined by ignorance con- 
ceiving itself sagacity. Why as well not 
have nature-civilization? nature-painting ? 
natuie-cleanliness ? But on the rock ot 
this difficulty the German singers and Ger- 
man composers have split.’ 


Examples more than enough we 
might furnish of this great fault 
and most serious delusion, but that, 
copying the delicate reticence of our 
author, we refrain. As there arc no 
pecuniary interests to be 
im the case of the amateur Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, our reticence need not 
extend itself to his ‘ Casilda,’ which 
18 a respectable echo of other re- 

ble music, but nothing more. 
On the whole question of amateur- 
ship Mr Chorley very aptly says :-— 

*I doubt the feasibility of amateur stage- 
composition-——-amateur scaling of ladders to 
get into a shaiply-fenced citadel—amateur 
running up the rigging on a stormy night 
—amateur resolution to do one of the 
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hardest, most painful, of artistic tasks , 
where the bad chances are as ten to one 
where the caprices tre infinite, where thee 
are mtre and sand to be waded through,— 
where thee 1s experience to be bought, by 
bar and Labour and not by Influence and 
Gold. 


All this 1s so truly, as well as so 
forcibly said, that 1¢ must carry 
conviction to the mind of every 
reader The science of music 1s not 
play, any more than the other 
sciences Thousands of aspirants, 
lying sorely discomfited at the 
bottom of the Polyhymnian mount, 
sing 1n chorus with an effect denied 
to their own compositions— 

* Ah! who can tell how hard 1t is to climb 

The steep *” 


Before our author closes his 
volume he pays handsome comph- 
ments to the two most recent forcign 
tenors, Giuglim and Bélart—the one 
a& sentimental, the other a showy 
tenor, Bélart, alas! now deceased, 
but Grughn still suviving This 
gentleman 1s distinguished by the 
suavity of his voice, and by gentle 
and expressive execution, 1n contrast 
to the system of vociferation now 
exclusively patronized on the Itahan 
stage Simce Tamberlik, no gentle- 
man singer has come to us from 
abroad who has afforded such uni- 
versal satisfaction The entire state 
of the opera in Italy 1s so degene- 
1ate fiom what 1t used to be, that it 
is painfully perceptible to eve1y 
intelligent traveller The very 
quahty of the voices seems altczed 
—the melody extracted, and noise 
put in its place Mr Chorley notes 
and freely comments upon this phe- 
nomenon — 


‘We are now ripidly approaching a 
period when the Italian opeia-house> on 
this side of the Alps at least must be main- 
tamed by fiench, Geiman, Laglish, and 
absolutely Amencan singers, and it need 
not surpiise any one, should the chionicle1, 
who, thirty years hence, shill attempt + 
task such as mine now rapidly approaching 
its close, hive to point to Signor Giughni 
as the last of the Italia tenors, 1n whom 
some of the giaces of ‘‘ the good old tame” 
stall lingered,’ 

Speakmg hopefully of Enghsh 
song, Mr. Chorley proceeds, and 
with this sentiment we must at least 
&pproxmate our close, expressing 
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our gratitude for bis frank and 
laborious review of a very disjointed 
subject, which requires the hand of 
an expert to manage with effect and 
grace — 

‘That our artasis have denved benefit 
fiom that whien has harmed the Germ1ns, 
—the increased appreciation of instrumental 
musit—it would not be haid to prove. 
They have improved, too, as hnguists, while 
the singers of othe nations have stood still. 
In shoit, there 15 rally and progress in our 
world ot music, stiangely capricious as are 
its motions A Ingher standud of execu- 
tion 1s desired and tried for than formerly 
—a more intelligent rivalry with the artists 
of ether countries In these polyglott days 
the knglish singets stand better before the 
world that they dii thirty years ago’ 


In order to pass the competent 
judgments of these volumes upon a 
ry and merits so varied as that 
of more than one opera-house, and a 
host of musicians, singers, and bal- 
letastes, one must possess the musi- 
cal education of the author, and, 
above all, his feeling soul, and artis- 
tic taste Nothmg can make up 
for the lack of these, or any one of 
these We are greatly) struck m 
the perusal of the chronicle with 
the ainple proofs of deep and genu- 
me scnsibility awakened 1n his soul 
by the tones and actions of the best 
singers on the stage One might 
expect the chronicler to be Db/ise 
and callous by this time to the 
simulated gnmefs and pangs of the 
mumic hfe of the toothghts, but, 
somehow or other, our connoisseur, 
like the man who possessed the 

secret of pe1 petual juvenzhty, 

has kept 
The freshness of his soul,’ 


and is as ready to weep or smile as 
the veriest maiden with whom the 
present 1s hei first o season 
The music 1s in the author’s soul 
rather than hisears He 18 a prac- 
tical example of the doctrine of that 
poet who is as wild as the wald of 
his native woods .— 


* All music 1s that which awakes Jrom you, 
When you are reminded by the instruments 
It 1s not the violins and the cornets,— 

It is not the oboe, nor the beating drums,-— 

Nor the score of the baritone singer, singimg 
his sweet romanza,— 

Nor that of the men s chorus, nor that of th. 
women s chorus, 

Jé 1» eaver and fai ther than they’ 
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A DAY AT A SHOOTING LODGE. 


Lochvalleon Lodge, 
August 22, 1862. 
DEAR FRANK, 
AINY mornmg, and we can- 
not take the hill til] after 
lunch, so you shall have my first 
day’s work. 

i arrived here after dark on the 
zoth, and had a hearty welcome 
trom George and his father. A 
tumbler of punch, a pipe in the 
night air, a squint at the comet, 
and then to bed. 

In the mornmg, awakened by 
George smging m the room next 
mine, I bolted out of bed and was 
splashing m the bath when he came 
in, shouting, ‘ Up, 1azy bones, such a 
morning !” 

I was soon dressed and out, 
anxious to see the place by daylight, 
and very lovely itis. The Lodge, a 
1ough, turreted building, stands on 
a green terrace beside a beautiful 
little Jake, beyond which the hills 
1ise sheer up densely and finely 
wooded several hundied _ feet. 
Higher up still are piles of grey 
gramte, interspersed with juniper 
and Scotch fir, and beyond all the 
glonous purple of the grouse moun- 
tains. <All around is wood, rock, 
ferns, or water, with the exception 
of the terraced walk circhng the 
Lodge, and the flower garden and 
shrubbery running clear up to the 
edge of the wood; but you shall sce 
when you come in Scptember. 

Well, after breakfast we made 
tracks, as the Yankees say, for the 
moors, and had a mile of petty stiff 
wallang up the woods—saw some 
roedeer and now and.then a caper- 
calzie whisking through the pmes. 
How rapid and quiet is the flight of 
these great birds; a partridge im 
xismg makes five times tbe bob- 
bery. Out of the wood, a footpath 
leading steeply up through rock, fern, 
and long heather, soon led us to the 
crest of the first hill, where we found 
gullies, guns, dogs, ponies, and pan- 
niers all waiting. 

‘ Weill, Sandy,’ said George to tho 
head keeper, ‘this looks something 
like a day.’ 


Ss. ‘Yes, sir; we should make a 

G. ‘Then let us be off. How 
shall we do ?’ 

S. ‘I think, sir, we should begin 
by taking the face of Brenan and 
round the Ordies, and Willie Menzies 
and Peter go with Mr. —— up the 
Skerries by Cornebrae and shoot 
down the glen tall they meet us.’ 

G. ©All mght. Lunch at the 
Dwarfs Spring at three o’clock. 
Good bjyc till then. Keep your 
eyes skinned, and ’ware potting 
goats hke——’ 

We started—each on his own 
hook, and equally provided: so I 
will give you my staff, as you are 
not yet imtiated m hill work. I had 
Wuilhe Menzies, a smart young High- 
lander, as loader; Peter to work the 
dogs; and a small wiry Celt, by 
George styled the Whistler, who 
looked to the pony and game baskets, 
besides bemg very useful in marking 
down the coveys, as he was usually 
within sight and well uphill. I had 
two capital pointers, Ben and Jess, 
and a pawky old setter called Dick 
as a ieserve. I carried my own 
brecch-loader, and Wilhe a spare 
gun, me voila prét. 

We were nearly half a mile off 
when George fired two shots, and 
three grouse came my way. I had 
a rapid nght-and-leit and dropped 
one—first blood. We soon un- 
coupled the pomters and led off up 
to the west, when, passing a marshy 
hollow, Ben pomted sharp round, 
Jess backing nicely. We got well 
in, and I had four barrels and killed 
three birds. 

‘Mark!’ shouted Willie to the 
Whistler, who was on with the pony: 
the Whistler telegraphs, the birds 
are down behind the first ridge. We 
went on, and passing some rough 
ground I made a clipping shot at 
an old cock grouse, and aimost im- 
mediately sprung five birds, making 
a ghastly exhibition, missing both 
barrels: easy shots. We soon came 
to the plage indicated by the Whistler 
as the whereabouts of the first covey ; 
the began to draw. 
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* *Canny, now,’ said Willie, ‘ they 
er sit hght,’ but they sat close, 
and I got another brace. 

We now crossed for the Skerries, 
but between us and the nse of the 
hill was a marshy stretch of ground, 
with here and there a dry rugged 
brae. This bit, Wilhe said, was 
sometimes good lying for birds We 
coupled up the ters, and canny 
Dick was set at hberty , and delibe- 
rately and astutely did that prudent 
quadruped work the ground. <A 
choice beat 1t turned out, for I got 
m. less than an hour three and a half 
brace of grouse, a teal, and five 
rabbits. 

At the foot of the Skerries we 
found two coveys of cheepers, left for 
you. We also hit on some broods of 
black game, but they are to be left 
for a week or ten days yet 

We now began to climb the 
Skerries. 

* Better not smoke, sir,’ said Wille 

It’s a gey stiff rise, and we can get 
a blast at the tap : 

‘Is 1t windy’ I asked. 

* Hoot!’ laughed Willic, ‘};e know 
a blast means a smoke’ 

“Ah, mndeed! Then the blasted 
heath 1n Macbeth was where the 
witches had their whifi—eh, Wilhe®’ 

Wille slyly said he suspected it 
was Muirburn that was meant, as 
‘Yankees and tobacco were then un- 
known, at least about Bunam 

Queer fellows these Highland 
gulles. Intelligent.and self-possessed, 
you may be companionable v ith them 
safely. They never get familar as a 
Lowiander or Englishman might do 
zn the same circumstances 

Well, we had a tough climb, and I 
made some awkward misses on the 
‘way up, but got two brace more and 
a hare. Hot and panting, I topped 
the crest of the hill, and revelling in 
the fresh west wind that met my 
face, sat down to rest and enjoy the 
view. Right and left the purple 
Inlis—below at our feet the glsten- 
mg loch. Lookimg north I saw into 
the very centre of the Highlands 
range on range of rugged hills, 
bounded by the pale blue peaks 
of the distant Grampians; while 
southwards the eye, lookipg beyond 
the lower ridzes, covers a large ex- 
tent of cultivated country, and far 
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in that direction I saw woods and 
fields bhnking in the haze of a sul- 
try August day. 

Now we enjoyed a2 short rest, and 
the promised blast We moved along 
the west face of the hill , and im this 
beat I got three rabbits, two hares, 
and one and a half brace of birds, and, 
close to the loch, a couple of teal and 
a& snipe 

We now rounded the Skerries and 
took to the nght to meet George, 
whom we heard shooting towards 
us By-and-by they came over the 
shoulder of the hill, and we went on 
together to the place fixed for lunch. 
The usual ‘ What sport?’ ‘ Capital’ 
a hat have you done?’ ‘ Oh, very 

We came shortly to the feeding 
ground, and spread Macintosh cloaks 
and plaids on the thick elastic heather. 
The spring bubbled up clear, and 
cold as ice, shaded by a huge projec- 
tion of granite clumped with fern 
and bluebells. 

The game was taken from the 
hampers and laid m tows on the 
heather George had fouiteen brace 
of grouse, two and a half couple of 
snipes, a hare, and a rabbit, I had 
ten and a half brace of grouse, three 
hares, one snipe, eight rabbits, and 
one and a half couple teal 

Total before lunch— 

Grouse, 244 brace. 

Teal, 3 

Snipe, 3 couple. 

Hates, 4. 

Rabbits, 9 
Quite an ample bag when shooting 
1s for pastizme and frendly boxes— 
not for the poulte1e1 

A jaunty little cloth with etceteras 
was spread on the heather, bottles 
laid in the spring to cool, and provi- 
sions speedily brought to hght, com- 
prising half a salmon, a grouse pile, 
roast beef and mutton, anchovy 
paste, cheese, bread, oat-cakes, and 
butter Great institution lunch on 
the hill, and greatly and thankfaolly 
we enjoyed 2t. Our drmkng was 
very moderate—a glass of sherry 
apiece, two or more beakers of hock, 
iced in the spmng, crowned with a 
wee dram of w We then 
settled to quiet smokmg, George 
hmitng himself to a couple of 
mild cigars, while perfumed 
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the air with a capacious pipe of 
honeydew ; the men meanwhile feed- 
ing mernly behind the knoll, and 
making frequent visits to the sprmg, 
which denoted consumption of fire- 
water. 

An hour’s delicious rest and we 
Were up and away to shoot home 
together. When hardly started— 

‘Mark! blackcock,’ was energeti- 
cally whispered by Sandy, and a fine 
old fellow sailed rapidly past I 

and—mussed, George toppling 
him over at a long shot. Such a 
beauty, a very patnmarch of cocks. 

All the afternoon we had fair shoot- 
ing, kilhng mine Brace more grouse, 
and three hares When near the 
finish of our day, at the woodside, 
George saw a large fight of golden 
plovers and went after them I sat 
down to wait How quict the moor 
towards mght'! not a sound, savo 
now and agaim the bleat of some dis- 
tant sheep, or the clear wild whistle 
of the curlewas he passes high over- 
head. George soon came back, with 
only three plovers Yesterday he 
got thirteen at four shots. We were 
now close to the wood I killed a 
rabbit at the fence, our last shot. 

Leaving the men and ponies to 
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follow at leisure, we soon threaded 
the woods to the Lodge. 

A plentiful supply of water, change 
of clothes, thin shoes, and a glass of 
sherry, and I felt hthe as a dancing- 
master, ready for dinner and a chat 
with the old gentleman, lunch seemed 
so long ago, almost a week. 

Dmner over, we had music from 
George’s little nieces. Carry, the 
youngest, st. nine years and two 
months, 1s a prodigy at the piano, 
with a touch hke Thalberg, and is 
withal a funny little mmx. What 
do you think of her qwmetly leav- 
ing the mstrument and comimg up 
to me, saymg— 

‘Tell mo, Mr , who mith’d the 
blackcock ” 

‘I did, thou small bit of woman- 
hood; but I shan’t mith you.’ Sol 
lifted her upand lossed her, whereat 
she pouted for nearly two minutes, 
but was pacified by my promising to 
mount the bird’s tail deftly m her hat. 

But halt, George has been telling 
me for ten minutes back to cease 
scribbling, and have a cast for trout, 
so be thankful, and believe me 

Yours, 





To Frank ——, Usq., London. 


SANDRINGHAM AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Pant I. 


N this first of October 1862, when 
the Prince of Wales once pur- 
posed to shoot his first pheasants on 
his new domain of Sandringham, 1t 
may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to be presented with a few 
pages deseriptive of the place which 
has received honour and attamed 
celebrity by 1ts new ownership 
Sandringham is a small village im 
Norfolk about eight mules from 
Lynn, towards the north. It 1s 
httle remarkable itself for anything 
Instorical or traditional; but im its 
immediate neighbourhood are places 
of much interest, topographical, 
historical, biographical, and archseo- 
logical. 
We propose, then, to take Lynn as 
a stand-point from which to com- 
mence, and after diverging some- 


what into the Marsh and Fen lands, 
for the sake of noting the great 
engineering works which have been 
and still are carried on there, to dis- 
pute territory with the sea, to 
glance briefly at the most stnking 
places connected with the north- 
western corner of Norfolk, of which 
Sandringham forms a lnnd of centre. 

Situate near the mouth of the 
Ouse, a large and rapid river, 18 
Lynn Regis, by far the most impor- 
tant town in this neighbourhood, 
which merits as much of detailed 
account as we can give in a short 
paper. Its omgm dates back to 
remotest history in England ; indeed, 
it is conjectured that Lynn was 
founded ag the residence of a colony 
of Belgee who were brought over 


by Catas Decianus, Procurator of 
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the province of the Iceni, in the 
reign of Claudius Ceear. His com- 
mand extended over Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, the northern part of Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
part of Lancolnshire. This Catus 
wes the blackguard who caused the 
intrepid Boadicea to be scourged, 
while her daughter suffered still 
worse indignitics. The Queen of 
the Icen1 has been descmbed by a 
clasmc historian as a woman of lofty 
stature and severe countenance. 
Her yellow hair almost reached to 
the ground. She wore a plaited 
tunic of various colours, round her 
waist a chain of gold, and over these 
a long mantle. 

Catus imtroduced these Belgse to 
facilitate the work of enclosmg the 
marsh and fen lands from the sea, 
by the erection of great earthen 
banks; for at that time it 1s pro- 
bable that the whole of the vast dis- 
trict of the fens was covered periodi- 
cally, 1f not constantly, by the sea at 
Ingh water : the tidal wave from the 
German Ocean rushes up the rivers 
with astomshing force and velocity, 
and occasionally breaks down the 
defences which have from time to 
time been raised. A very deplo- 
rable instance of this occurred lately, 
by the bursting of a sluice through 
which a great portion of the fen 
waters were discharged into the Ouse 
Near ten thousand acres of the most 
fertale land m the country were sub- 
merged, and a large portion of this 
land is still under water 

The most important of these 
banks, which has been known from 
time immemorial as the Roman 
Bank, extends from the sea coast 
near Lynn, and, passing through 
what is now a well-populated, 
highly-cultivated and fertile country, 
by Wisbech, where it 1s at least 
cleven mules in a direct line from 
the sea,-reaches the coast a near 
the outfall of the river Welland. 
This bank must have been the sea 
barner for a long series of years, 
the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood conceive, for centuries. 
One reason for this opmion 18 that 
until within the last twenty years, 
there has been no church on the 
feaward side of the bank. Tho 
land side is crowded with the finest 
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parochial churches in the kingdom, 
indicating a wealthy and populous 
country; while the absence of 
churches on the sea side would seem 
to indicate that the land was unen- 
closed, barren, and incapable of sup- 
porting inhabrtants. 

Durng the last three centuries, 
however, several banks have been 
successively erected, by means of 
which the sea has been drven back 
by degrees: the most important 
work of late years was the cutting a 
straight channel for the river Nene, 
and the constructing an embank- 
inent across the Wash, with a capi- 
tal road on its top, not far from the 
place where the luckiess John, and 
years later, Edward IV lost their 
baggage and treasure. Minor works 
of a similar character have been 
made, and some are still m process 
of construction. Some few years 
ago an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained to enable the Adventurers 
(or their descendants) to enclose 
the whole bay from the north-west 
corner of Norfolk to the opposite 
shore of Lincolnshire So stupen- 
dous a work may occupy many 
generations, but by what has been 
done within the memory of hving 
men, 11 may be judged that the 
entire scheme will be ultimately 
accomphshed. The new land, wher 
zE ws reclaamed, 18 to be called 
Victoria county, and provision 1s 
made in the plan for the debouch- 
ment by one large channel, of the 
four rivers which now discharge 
themselves separately into the Wash, 
namely, the Ouse, below Lynn; the 
Nene, Wisbech river; the Welland, 
at Foss-dyke ; and the Witham, be- 
low Boston. 

Tradition says that it was John 
who bestowed the title of King’s 
Lynn on the town, but documen- 
tary evidence contradicts this, for a 

hment shill preserved among 
the public archives, namely, a peti- 
fion to the Bishop of Norwich, who 
possessed the lordship of the town, 
is subscribed by ‘ Your owen hum- 
blest tenants and devout Beadsmen, 
Mayre and good men of your towne 
of Lenne Bishoppe. A will of 
Thomas Walpole, dated at Bishop’s 
Lynn, in the year 1513, still exists. 
It appears that Edward the Con- 
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fessor divided the pro in the 
mon Stigand the pr Gate, Harold, 
men: Fan e i ? 
afterwards for a short time king, 
and Aylmer, Bishop of Elmham, 
which see was afterwards removed 
to Thetford, and finally to Norwich. 
To the latter was given the lord- 
pea fae of the i and get was 

Lynn Episcopi, or Op’s 
Lynn, until after the property of the 
monastenes and religious houses 
was confiscated, and the lordship of 
the town taken to himself by Henry 
VIIL., since which time 1t has been 
known by 1ts present title of Lynn 
Regis. 

There is, however, abundant evi- 
dence that John was a great bene- 
factor to Lynn, and also that he 
received from its inhabitants loyalty, 
and, better still, supphes, dumng the 
wars with his turbulent barons. 
He granted a charter, and 18 said to 
have presented a massive silver cup 
which stall forms a of the crvic 
apparatus, and a sword of state, still 
carried before the Mayor on public 
accasions. There is considerable 
doubt m the matter of the sword, 
and probably a little about the cup 
In the year 1216, John, having 
raised a small army, with supples 
for a campaign, attempted to go 
over to Lincolnshire by crossing the 
hay of the Wash which separates 
that county from Norfolk, and was 
supposed to be safely fordable at low 
water. By a miscalculation of the 
tame, the tide coming upon them in 
unexpectedly, all the appointments 
and baggage were overwhelmed in 
the advancing waves, the king and 
his soldiers barely saving ther lives. 

There is a house on the Lincoln- 
shire side, in the ish of Sutton St. 
Mary, at which, it 1s said, the king 
rested ummediately on his arrival at 
terra, firma ; of course very little of 
the then existing structure can be 
supposed to remain; but the present 
occupier of the house and adjacent 
farm is accustomed to show the 
curious visitor @ room in one corner 
which he states to have been part of 
the veritable house in which John 
took : however, it is certain 
that in the last ype Map— 
generally a very good trast- 
worthy authority — the house is 
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called ‘King John’s house;’ and in 

the books and records of Guy’s 

Hosptial in London, to which all 

the neighbourmg land belongs, the 

a is always called ‘ King John’s 
‘arm.’ 


A. similay misfortune befel Ed ward 
IV. when fleeamg before the forces of 
the Earl of Warwick, known as the 
Kmgmaker, and in our times cele- 
brated by Bulwer as the ‘ Last of the 
Barons,’ 

There have been many illustrious 
men born at, or ntimately connected 
with Lynn, of whom we will men- 
tion a few. Sir* Wuilham Sautre 
was the first man recorded to have 
suffered death for his religious 
opmions i contradiction to the 
Church of Rome. He was pansh 
priest of St. Margaret’s at the latter 
end of the fourteenth century. On 
the 1st of May 1399, he was cited 
before an Ecclesiastical Court to 
answer several charges of holding 
heretical opimions, most of which 
were identical with those professed 
by the men afterwards known as 
Protestants, he dcfended himself 
boldly before his diocesan, bishop 
Spencer, a notorious hgh church- 
man of the period, whom a contem- 
porary writer calls a ‘ real thorough- 
gomg Church-mulitant prelate.’ 

The court, not bemg able to 
silence him, or to refute his argu- 
ments openly, tried to effect his 
conversion from what they called 
heresy, by a method not uncommon 
in those times, namely, by imprison- 
ment and torture. The suffemngs 
he then endured, by reducing and 
emaciating his body, enfeebled his 
mind and subdued his spirit; so 
we find fhim, after eighteen days’ 
sicceangay pa pe ee into ee 
again, declanng himse dara 
renounce the errors with which he 
was charged. His deprivation of 
course followed, and he was com- 
pelled to read a recantation in his 
own parish church and other places 
determined by the unrelenting and 
persecuting Lapa 

Sautre, when he left Lynn, was 
appointed to the parish of St. 
Oswith, in London. Lollardism 
had spread considerably at that 

* Sir, by virtue of his office of parwh 
priest. 
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time, and no doubt he would be 
very scoopmene to his new parish- 
dignitaries Bie oa ee Getter: 
es, who again summon 
him to an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
where this tame, however, he per- 
sistently mamtamed the truth of his 
opinions. He was condemned and 
vars at Seapets ae be ied 

.. usurper and bigot, belongs the 
shame of having first suffercd, 1f not 
ordered, the death of a subject for 
religion’s sake. 

The archbishop’s sentence of de- 
gradation, whereby Sautre was com- 
mitted to the sccular court, ends 
with thisexpression ‘ Besceching the 
court aforesaid, that they will receive 
favourably the said Wilham unto 
them thus re-commutted.’ This 1s a 
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specimen of what old Fuller quaintly 
calls ‘ The clergie’s mock-mercy.’ 

Eugene Aram, whose extraordi- 
nary story forms the groundwork 
of Bulwer’s novel with that title, 
and a wonderful ballad by Thomas 
Hood, was usher at the Grammar 
School at Lynn, and was thence 
taken in custody for the crime 
which has attached so hornd a 
notoncty to his name. This man 
was a wonderful scholar, bemg 
equally versed in the _ classics, 
mathematics, and Onental lan- 
guages As he had received only a 
poor education when a boy, he must 
have possessed enormous powers of 
application, to succeed by his own 
efforts m becoming a very prodigy 
of learning. 


‘LONDON SOCIETY’ IN PARIS. 
A BOX ON THE EARS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 
(Bemg an Extract from the Corresponding Diary of a Dowager ) 


HE Minister for Foreign Affairs 
gave a fancy dress ball last 
Wednesday. The guests were ex- 
pected to come 1n the costume of the 
time of Lows XIV.; and they did. 
The salons had been re-decorated for 
the occasion, so that the guests 
should not look lke old Sévres or- 
namenting a modern ball-room. The 
panels, Agere after Watteau, re- 
presented shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, Landor, Colambme and Pierrot, 
Venus and Adonis, dressed in wigs 
and hoops, and Europa accoutred mm 
a falbala. All was complete, accord- 
ing to the ideas of those days—even 
the laqueys and chamberlains kept 
to the strict tradztions, not only as 
regards costume, but in the minutest 
details of etiquette observed by the 
‘gens’ of that most magnificent of 
monarchs. 

The ball looked more lke a ballet 
than those fashionable réunions you 
and I are accustomed to: everybody 
seemed to have learnt a part, and all 
played it to perfection. 

To see the dignified and stately 
deportmentsa—to hear the slow, al- 
most solemn music, choice and re- 
cherché conversation, ideal, poetic, 
interspersed here and there wath 


witty repartec, you every minute 
expected to see the great Louis ghde 
in himself. Certain persons, mndeed, 
seemed bent upon making the illu- 
sion as complete as possible. The 
Marquis de la Bretesche took Stras- 
bourg out of a httle enamelled box 
with such Lows Quatorzian grace, 
and brushed the snuff from his ruffles 
so elegantly, that many gontlemen 
took their partners past his sofa, on 
purpose to observe him. De Cour- 
ville, who was trying to do the same, 
could not help sneezmg however ; 
as he was sitting about two sofas 
from the marquis, and was perform- 
ing the same part grotesquely, he 
appeared to be the y of the re- 
doubted De la Bretesche. ‘To every 
blessing (which his sneezing brought 
forth) he answered, with that comical 
look of his, ‘Merci! la tabatiére est 
indispensable.’ 

Lucile de St. Clair created a per- 
fect furore as she swept into the 
salon, her beautiful round arm rest- 
ing on the shoulder of a little Moor, 
who was accoutred in the most 
bizarre costume imaginable. 

_ This httle imp was covered with 
jewels from head to foot. In his 
hands he carried an exquisife casket 
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filled with bon-bons, of which he 
offered to all comers, never fo 
ting himself. After a little winle 
this httle fellow created a sensation 
in his turn. I saw a crowd collected 
about the Do r Courcelles (who 
was wheeled in that wonderfal chair 
of hers), and, on gomg to see what 
was the matter, I discovered a most 
delicious animated tableau. The poor 
little Moor, evidently exhausted from 
his efforts to push through the 
crowds, the heat of the room, and 
the weight of his costume, had taken 
possession of an ottoman covered 
with crimson satin, crossed his legs, 
and fallen fast asleep. His casket 
lay open, the bon-bons and motto- 
crackers all strewn about him. As 
if he doubted the respectabilhty of 
the company around him, his yata- 
gan was half-drawn, and firmly 
grasped in ‘his hand, whilst his pear!- 
besprinkled turban served as a pul- 
low to his elbow. It was a perfect 
picture !—his beautiful costume of 
emerald green studded with pearls 
forming a stnking contrast with the 
crimson cushions. 

Such little scenes as these amused 
the company until about one o’clock, 
when, affairs growing rather dull, it 
required something ‘un peu outré’ 
to awaken the dormant interest. 
That somethmg was forthcommg 
Several mmuets and gavottes had 
been danced, when his Excellency, 
coming to our end of the’salon, sud- 
denly stopped before the Duke de 
Surville, next to whom was standing 
Ins daughter, Caroline de Surville. 
Addressing a cold bow to the duke 
(you know that they have scarcely 
been on speaking terms since the 
army dotation squabble), he mquired 
of Caroline whether she did not in- 
tend taking part m a minuet, add- 
ing, that he was sure her graceful 
figure, and so forth—im fact, a very 
pretty compliment ‘ & la Louis XIV.’ 
To which she answered by saymg 
that she would be most happy to 
take part in one. The old diplomat 
taking her meaning to be that she 
would dance with him, saw how far 
he was compromised, and immedi- 
ately introduced his nephew; and in 
a kind of set speech, accompanied 
by all the smirk and elegance of a 
young Richelieu, answered— 
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‘Mademoiselle, my nephew, the 
Viscount de Chavi : lieve me, 
as age has rapidly enfeebled this 
wretched body, depriving each hmb 
of strength and agility, I have never 
regretted it until this moment. The 
only thing that is left me now is my 
head; with the eyes I can still ad- 
mire perfect beauty, and with the 
mind appreciate it. These poor 
feeble knees could still bend to wor- 
ship; but then I fear head, heart, 
and body would all consume, and be 
but a poor offermg at such a shrine.’ 

Mdlle. de Surville, quite forget- 
ting that his Excellency was suiting 
his language to the costume he 
wore, lost countenance, and rather 
‘gauchely’ accepted the proffered 
peat of ae Misi a who whispered 

me, as his partner was 
her hoops, that he had nieve dares 
a minuet in his hfe. I did not feel 
uneasy on his account, however, for 
I knew ho had iumpudence enough 
to attempt a cachucha if necessary, 
and that he would get out of it 
somehow or other. 

As the pompous strains of the 
minuct poured forth, the viscount 
gravely led his partner to the centre 
of the salon. The reverences ex- 
changed were perfect, and all eyes 
turned to admure the lovely Ca- 
roline and her! graceful dancing. 
She was really beautiful! No mar- 
quise, no Du Barry, Pompadour, or 
even Mdlile. de la Valhére herself, 
could have rivalled her. As I pro- 
phesied, her coming out was a suc- 
cess—a great success! The old 
duke was so delighted that he rushed 
wildly about, his face lummed with 
a glow of pride. 

The viscount was rather lex= 
ed, and perhaps a leetle awkward ; 
but his military bearing helped him, 
and he would have got out of the 
‘ mauvais pas’ creditably had it not 
been for a slight circumstance. 

It was just that part of the minuet 
where the music with a ‘ tmllo’ 
seems to come to the end of a long 
sentence, and pauses as if to breathe, 
and when the dancers make a grace- 
ful reverence. Mdlle. de Surville’s 
reverence was perfect—her 
figure curved with all the oe 
of a swan’s neck; and the viscount’s 
would have been becoming, but that 
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he gave it in a wrong direction—for 
when his partner, riang slowly, lifted 
her eyes, instead of meeting his face, 
ashe eaw his back! 
sistible: there was that titter amongst 
the lookers-on which stands with us 
as a shout of laughter. 
turned crimson—purple ; and when 
the viscount came to take her hand, 
she gave it to him— but, on his cheek ! 
—yes, a clear, ringing box on the 
ears |—and she rushed off to her fa- 
ther, and was gone! Of course the 
‘viscount was the hero of the evening 
after that. Well, the rest 1s soon 
told, and the old duke dehghts im 
telling 1¢ to all his fnends. 

The day after the ball the duke 
called on the viscount to apologize 
for the little meetimg of the evening 
before. At the same time he was 
calling on the viscount, that noble- 
man’s carriage was stopping at the 
duke’s mansion. 

Chavigny, finding Surville out, 
and Caroline in the prcepebers Donan 
thought he could just as well apolo- 
gize to the daughter, as she was the 
princi person concerned, and, af- 
ter salutations, proceeded to excuse 
the mistake he had made in such- 
like words :-— 

* Mademoiselle, if you remember— 
last night——’ 

‘Oh yes, monsieur, I remember.’ 

*‘ Well, mademoiselle—you appear 
to love dancing passionately ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

‘I might say—vigorously—and I 
think you are right. en you 
dance you display a—grace and such 
vivacity—above all a—vivacity ? 

* You mean ? 

‘I have travelled a great deal—I 
have seen, I think, every court of 
Europe dance, and I can safely say 
(and without flattery) that I have 
seen nowhere so much easy elegance, 
distinction without-————’ 

‘But you, monsieur, do you never 
dance then ?’ 

‘I? Oh, sometimes—like yester- 
re Fata I have so little success, 








*Then I lose my head—I forget 
my incapacity—I go on: on, until 
some accident, such as slipping on 
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the floor, knocking up 2 
table, or something ike last 
night—brings me back to my senses 
—then I am ashamed of the disorder 


I have caused, and uncomfortable 
until such time as IJ bave apologized 
to ny Peres and assured her of 
my and regrets.’ 

‘Regrets, monsieur!—but it is I 
who regret what happened; and IE 
trust you will forget that—that— 
movement of impatience.’ 

‘Forget it? — never !—never!-— 
There 1s a something so piquant, so 
c i in that httle—httle en- 
counter, that I can never forget it. 
It has kept me awake all night—it 
trots about m my head—in fact I 
came here to tell you.’ 

‘But, monmeur—it was so very 
hasty of me—I am s0 very hasty !’ 

‘Are you?—so am [. I adore 
those tempers. I myself am quick, 
hasty, and bozl over im a mmute 
This very morning I broke a large 
looking-glass with a boot.’ 

‘And I a whole set of breakfast 
things.’ 

‘ Indeed !—that 1s charming !—it 
is so nice to break—smash——’ 

‘Ob yes, 1t 18.’ 

* And when it’s all over, I think 
no more about it.’ 

‘ Just hke me’ 

‘Well, now, mademoiselle, I have 
a favour to ask of you.’ 

‘Oh, anything. Pray what is it?’ 

‘Would you be kind enough to 
teach me ; 

«What ?’ 

*‘ The minuet.’ 

‘But, monsieur ! 

‘ Oh, 1t 1s that, as I have the in- 
tention of asking you often to dance, 
I should be afraid of fatigmmg your 
—your arm. I beg of you, one hittle 
munuet ’ 

Well, she taught him the mintuet, 
and something else too; for he that 
Same afternoon asked the duke for 
her hand, and they are to be married 
in November! 

Now, what do you think of that 
way of gettmg a husband? That 
incorrigible De Courville says that 
when Caroline boxed the viscount’s 
ears, her heart must have been on 
her hand! Take warning, and don’t 
be too hasty. Adieu—more anon. 
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Win passing bell 1s that which 
tolls from the belfry of yon 
old abbey hard by the town of Lcai- 
cester? What means the haste with 
which the abbot and his brethren 
of the cloister histen into the gucst- 
chamber, m copes and stoles, and 
with imecense carried betore them, 
and the host upraised, with all the 
accompaniments of the extreme 
unction? There, m that vaulted 
chamber, long since decived, and 
every trace of the mcmo1able spot 
lost, hes their gucst, no ordimary 
sisitant to ther mon.xstery Hie, 
who formerly had his eght hundred 
servants——-miny of them knights 
and gentlemen — he who had his 
complement of chaplains, his al- 
monetrs, und his secretaiies, was but 
yesterday thankful for the last of- 
fices of these poor monhs, there he 
lay, expuing that portly form, that 
large, bold, meaning face — that 
courteous demeanour, those faltenng, 
but unequalled words, which he 
addressed to lus ghostly friends, re- 
vealed the proudest man of his time, 
Thomas Wolsey 
A short time since, only, had he 
come to Leicester, a hunted, per- 
secuted state offender, ordered hee, 
—sent thither—and had found hs 
last home m that cloister ‘ Father 
Abbot,” he had said, as, nding on his 
mule, he came near the monastery, 
“Tam come to lay my bones among 


e 

And now he appears, extended on 

that death-bed , uttermg, in broken 

accents, the praises of a monarch 
VOL. IL.—WNO. x. 


who had raiscd him to the hghest 
pimmnxle of earthly power then 
drawing the fumous paiallel between 
servicc to mim and duty to God, he 
added, m solemn carnestness ‘ Had 
I but served my God as diligently as I 
have scrvcd my king, He would not 
havc given me ovcr Mm my grey 
hairs, but this 1s the just reward 
thot I must receive for my indulgent 
pins and study, not regardmg my 
service ta my God, but only to my 
prmce’ And then, ere the soul 
tooh its departure from this hfe, 
among other mitteis of busmess, 
and topics of taith, the name of 
‘ Giesham’ fcll from the caidmal’s 
hps Ene yet the yeomcn ot the 
guid were cilled up to see him die 
—ere yet the words of comfort and 
of absolution were all spoken by the 
fither abbot, or by the great Wolsey’s 
private chaplam, Gresham was the 
last hbnk betwecn concern for tem- 
poral and concern for spiritual 
things ‘Giesbham'’ How tamuiuhar 
the name 1s to us now! how familiar 
then! fo: Richaid Gresham, whose 
name the dying Wolsey uttcred, was 
the great merchant-prince, and the 
first, too, on our records, of lus time 
And, doubtless, Wolsey owed to 
Richard Gresham large supphes of 
that material necessary to maintam 
his chapel, and Ins almoners, and 
his gentlemen, and his cross-bearers, 
and his yeomen of the guard, and 
his ranning footmen, his clerks of 
the Iatchen, and Ins yeomen of the 
pantry, bis horses, lus mules, and 
one knows not what beside: but 
2oq 
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Richard Gaisshain kncw them, no 
doubt, and he could fonn a tolerable 
gues, of what thcy cost, and kncv 
to an angel Jiow they were paid tor, 
for he was something of a biynkhe, 
but inore of a mon: y-lcndcr in those 
da, 

WV ith reverenec be it spoken, 
Richucl Gacshain, the fitl cr of our 
wun otal Mhomis, was % eentlaniwn 
of honourable lincige, viz, the 
Gieshams of Greshan, a town m 
the hundsed ot North Lapmegiam, 
in Noitolkh afumily sonic time sciscd 
of thnty-five inanois, not m remote 
Notrfoth only, but m sever 7] Counties. 
And Jolin, the tather of fir Raiche.d, 
had anothcr estate, Holt,in the sune 
county ,and Jived and dicd upon that 
propurts 

Nevarthcless the Greshams, grcat 
plopitors as they vwoie, did not 
disdain to follow the occup ions of 
then noyrhbours fm a gicat corst- 
ng trafhe was emi1.cd on by the 
nativcs m Noifolk m tle 1ci¢ns of 
Edwaid Tf and Richwd II , some- 
what long ago, 1518 tine Lut, to 
account for the mand mcreantile 
projects, the comtly mffucnee, the 
vast 1csourecs, and high ou uities of 
this suceesstul family, onc 2 rust look 
back, and, lookme bach, «pceily the 
silently worlung causes of thew p2ro- 
miess Let 1t not be supposed we 
seek to ‘port the monal,” much 
more ‘to adorn the tale’ of a n.o-t 
fortuitous sucecssion of good, 11ch 
men, Let the moval, theictor 4 che 
care of itselt What maztnci1al, 
curious modes of piorccdme + .0sc 
were, when the woid ‘stiple’ was 
first introduced among ve It vas 
applied to lead, to tin, to leather, to 
wood, and, to be bn.cf, yo honse- 
keepers! to butter, and cheese, and 
the like, and these ‘ staples’ could 
be transpoited only from certam 
poits, and the Jaws about them 
fom Henry III. to Hemy VII. 
make one’s head ache to think of 
them. But, to conclude the po:mt, 
the ports thus privileged were called 
‘ staple ports,’ and the laws thereof 
were administered by a mayor and 
constablo of the staple; and all the 
kine’s subjects that would brng 
their goods to the staple, were, if 
they chose, admitted merchants. 
And we have still the woud stapler; 
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witness the term wool-stapler, or 
wool-merchant, 1n some of our 
midland countics. 

At these staples the king’s cus- 
toms woie duly collected, and paid 
mto the toyal exchequer twice a 
j}ear—for, 1emember, thcre were no 
bankers 1n those days, no accounts to 
ovcidiaw, no chequcs ihe our pictty 
pink paper ones to sign—sometimcs 
with achmg hearts—no gentile re- 
mainder that the balance, debit— 
odious woid!—was over large, no 
fecline at nights, when on your pil- 
low laid, that your cicdzf mayn’t be 
over laige, as enviable persons may 
sometimes feel in these days. All 
was in hard cash, and the irate of 
exchange was settled and posted up 
at Dovcr, that no goods might pass 
ovcr into other countries under 
their1ight valuc King Edwaid IIT. 
had ns exchanger, he had also a 
munt in the Tower of London, and 
other places; and, until the Lom- 
bards came and settled in London, 
and got all the busmess mto their 
own lands, the British merchant 
Was prosperous and contented. 

The Gieshams flowushed, more 
especially, for they were men of con~ 
seicnee, one of the fincst ingredients 
tor suiting sueccss What though 
a tiace of old supcistition thiew its 
shadow ovcr the spirit of one or 
other of these active, clever men? 
Supersiition was m them time a soit 
of conscience as if 18 among Zealots 
now. Wedo not 1ccommend it, but, 
on the plea of a mistaken conscience, 
we defend it One scarcely expcc’s 
to meet with ative ghost-sto1y—of 
course ali are true—in the annals of 
a meticantile family, jet Sandys, 
the tiaveller, relates how Thomas 
Giesham, the uncle of Sir Thomas, 
oui founder of the Exchange, was 
converted fiom a merchant mto a 
clergyman of the deepest and sternest 
dye of fanaticism by a supernatimal 
appeaiance. Stromboli, says San- 
dys, with other volcanic places, is 
affirmed to be hell 1tself—sorry are 
we to use such terms to ears polite 
—or rather, to soften the phrase, the 
jaws of hell Deep m the mouth, or 
crater, are the souls of the damned 
tormented, and 1t was told Sandys, 
when at Naples, by an Enghshman 
and @ pensioner of the pope's, that a 
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certam personage had been deeply 
imyiessed with the unple want fret 
on owe occasion 

Mister Thoms Gicsham was a 
meth unt who tt .ed m those parts 
and the olyect of bs mercantile 
admin ition wis a certun rich min, 
nimed Antonie 2 nitive of P veirmo, 
£0 powerful trom jus wealth that he 
held two hingloms m piwn_ the 
}ing ot Spun having pled d them 
tohim Well micht Antonio, theic- 
fore be erlle 16 Phe Rach’ 

Thoma Greshom, m his own pri- 
wot 2 wt on aav crossed by con- 
tars winls ind obliecd to amehor 
to the hewnud of this so-e ule 1 m- 
frwUawlini of Shonbol It wis 
noon the in untun it that tm 
gcenurulys filme to flame to nc 
Sandys own ww cf describme the 
mitte: S> Phomis wth aazht of 
lis mimes weenled the hcght 
anlappr whig the citer peepcd 
down it) it when anon cut ot 
the botto n abyss 1 suct 1 voice, 
ersinz (De at tr despitch, the 11ch 
Antomi) wen) ¥T Smitten with 
% pme down anushel the caght 
manos antl the terrois*iickhen 
Gacshun ml Tome still taycd by 
contrary winds they mide buch at 
once tor Pilermo ‘and forthwith,’ 
cays Sandys) inyrurnge of Antonio 
it was to!l them he wis dead, and 
computing the tine did find it to 
asic? with the very instant that the 
yvowe was heard by then’? Awe 
struck by this meimdent which he 
e en repoited to the long Master 
Thomas withdiew from commetice , 
distiibuted his goods, some among 
Ins kunsfolk some to good ues, 
none tobsdoi «anil reserving only 
@ com xtency entercd imto holy 
orders, w 2s 1c¢eto1 of South Reppes 
m Norfoll chaneceHlor of Lichfield, 
and prel<cndar of Winton, so that 
he did well m his adopted vocation , 
and if a good meichant ws lost to 
society, a good churchman was 
guned anl lis name and his ex- 
ample wee transmitted to Thoms 
GresLam, 1s nephew and our 
theme 

But, before we enter upon his 
sioral and exemplary career, we 
must reheaise the deeds of his 
scaicely less notable grandfather, 
and explain why, on the pallid lips 
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of the dymg Wolsey, the word 
‘Gresham’ hung, and in dome so, 
@ selles of singular events crowd into 
the memory, for Greshams name 
wis but the utterance of mnume- 
rable interests and buried thoughts 
coupled im the mind of the cardinal, 
with that remembrance ot the mei- 
chant, and of his doings Richiwd 
Giesham, the thud brother of that 
Thomas who took holy o1dcrs, was 
bred & mercer m London Hewas 
onc of that uproizious body of mad 
boys, the apprentices of the Cit 

But hc, a sober, dibgent youth, cm- 
ployed Ins time well, and soon 
amused lize funds, and bucamc the 
pohti ul and connneircial agent for 
He nv VU m Liandus  luchad 
Gicshtim wis 1 g1cat Ictter-wiiter , 
not—voung liuiv z1¢e1dcers—in tho 
amatory strum still Icss m the lite- 
zuy line Pe litre on dts, Jucaative 
exchan res, c ulculations, and a rude 
auess it politi ul ccononry on points 
he understool, wore Aichad Gre- 
shunssul ject wd he] wdiedthem 
ac succc stully is dus anccsto1, James 
Gacshui, baud hwdicd other topies 
anesthe: «otimens § Piuton Letts,’ 
wiittn m the cvrerting tumcs of 
Hemy Vi Tac sad (aesham, acting 
with out 2nj tith, but «tually under 
the lings cideis, lived wt Antwerp, 
m oida to help his inyesty m his 
fuicign Wars and pecuniuy con- 
ecuns Gane Henry had bucn in the 
habit of conti acting loans with the 
Dutch to aid ms lavish expenditure , 
but Master Richard, treatins, as his 
elerh at once with the powcrful- 
minded Wolsey, was able to 1cad the 
long a lesson or two He proved to 
him that fo1cign loans were costly 
and prccarious, and showed him the 
zesources of his own capital, he con- 
sidered, too, not only the king's in- 
te1ests but those of his fellow-traders 

‘Lha hberty of banking, or of lodging 
your money in othcr men’s care, was 
then granted by patent This mono- 
poly, Gicsham proved, was a gicat 
evil, and he argued for and obtamed 
that merchants, both formgn and 
Enghsh, should be ther own ex- 
changers, and the exchangers for the 
benefit of trade, and he obtained the 
lung’s proclamation to that effect 

To hm our Couttses, our Drum- 
monds, and the whole army of bank~ 

2Ca 
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ers, owe their commercial origin 

and to him Heniy and Wolscy owed 
the very suicws of all their exploits 

Such services cannot, in any time, be 
performed without great danger, 
for crmmucnt sarvices Challenge cnvy 
and yuovohe opposition, and cvcen 
then they had thar pers It wisa 
strange accne when, on one fine May 
mormng, mn the your 1525, the Lord 
Mayor of London 2» certam Sir Wil- 
ham Bayly and his aldermcn, rodc 
up to Hampton Cou1zt im a body, in 
ordu to be taken to task by Wolsey, 
fo. not hclpmg the hing to a ‘ benc- 
volence as 1 gift of spccic from the 
City to the mon wceh was then called, 
to help lim in hw» war with Spain 
and Franc Lhe cardinal, forsooth, 
had scnt fo the major and corpora- 
tion to scold them, but hot and 
angry blood had mounted up imto 
their civic tf wes cre yct the worship- 
ful potcntatces had alighted at the 
doo1, wd cntcred the hall whee 
Wolscy dened to receive them 

Not Icing the most eloquent of men, 
they sptke not, but one of then 
counsclio1s in the law, habited 1n his 
black cap and gown, adva. ced to 
puly He told the haughty pre- 
lite thit by the law of the land no 
such bencvolence could be exacted, 
ind quoted the stitute mide m the 
fust ycar of King Richud TDI to 
prove Ins assution ‘fir,’ 1ephed 
the curdinal, with a vist affectation 
of sanctity, and pious horror of such 
a picccdent, ‘1 muvel that you 
apertkh of Aichud III, which was a 
usurper, and a 1nuithere: of his own 
nephew! Ot so cvil a man how can 
the acts be good” Specious car- 
dinal! But the mvor and aldermen 
hupt their own opmon, and thought 
the act which so neatly allowed 
tnem to button up them pockets, 
good ‘ Although Richard,’ they ai- 
gucd, ‘did cvil, yet, in his tame, were 
miny good acts made, not by him 
only, but bs the consent of the body 
of the wholc realm, which 1s the pai- 
haincnt’ Audacious wo1ds to one so 
conscious of arbitrary acts, so mtoxi- 
cated with the possession of un- 
bounded powe1 as the prelate, when 
m his violct rochet, and with his 
mutred head, he stood on the dais, m 
jyon_old, vaulted hall, whilst they, 
quaking with fear, trembled on the 
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floor below Presently, the mayor, 
before all the aldermen, the cominon 
council, the city remembrancci, and 
I know not what else of style and 
dignity that had issued that day 
forth trom Temple Bar, knelt down, 
and on his knees argued the pount, 
and urged v hy he should not impose 
this tax on his brethren He spoke, 
at first, in \am, and Wolsey—the 
great subverter of all mght—threat- 
ened him But the major was firm. 
‘Lhe cardinal next t21ed to coax him 
ove? to his views, then, subsiding into 
condescension, gran him and his 
councilmen ‘ time to conside1 of this 
matter’ Timc! twas a mighty con- 
cession from Wolscy but the hurn- 
cane followed the calm, for the next 
day the loan was discussed m coun- 
cul, and Richard Gresham, standing 
foith as Wolsey’s partisan, was as- 
sailud with vehcmence, and if was 
intimated to him that he ought to be 
diivcn from the common council for 
his obsequiousness Well might 
Wolsey, therefore, on his death-b.d 
at Leicester call Gresham his fast 
fiend It was no ordinazy compli- 
ment from such «7 man—from one 
who had measuicd mankind in his 
eye, and hnew it so thoroughly, 
fron. one of gloi1ious purpose, cou- 
pled as most good purposes wele m 
those dajs, with selfish aunns Wol- 
sey s fist frend! Js »somethine for 
the name of Gicsham, even, to boast 
of lie must have been a fast fiiend 
who lent a hundred pounds—a large 
suuu—to the disgiaced cazdinal in 
his 1uimcd health, to say nothing of 
the head on which a doom was set 
and scaled It was a Gresham that 
had that privilege—for generosity 1s 
a pnvilege Sir Wilham Kingston, 
hearmg the name of Giesham spoken, 
guessed, of course, that the cardial 
referied to some pecuniary aid, just 
as if any one of our own time were 
to speak, when expiring, of Roths- 
child, or of Montefiore, or of Gold- 
smd as his fast fhiend, we should 
connect some grand ‘ advance’ as tle 
source of gratitude ‘ What, there- 
upon said Kingston, ‘has become of 
a certain sum of money that your 
eminence had a while since ”’ 

‘T assure you,’ answered the car- 
dinal, ‘it 1s none of mine, for I boi- 
rowed it of divers of my frends to 
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bu:y me and to bestow among my 
servants And then he told King- 
ston how two hundred pounds of 
thit sum had been sent nm by 
Richud Giesham Honouws and 
wealth were now showcred down on 
por Wolcvs fast friend He be- 
came sheriff of London, he was 
hnizhted, he received a grant of 
alditiony aims fiom the heralds’ 
collec he bec ame afterwards mv o1 
ot London, and sustained the ofhcc 
with the wie atest diemity  FPive suc- 
cossiv > grants of church lands 1- 
wourdced jus long-tricd meats one of 
these no lcs a gitt thin thit of 
Tountam s (bbc yim Lorkshire—1cn- 
dais one envious of the mercer me1- 
chant Such dainty bits of g .0d foi- 
tune mtkhe ones mouth w iter 
Riechud Gicshun was m tact, the 
011,1n tor of our miewt Pschanze, 
we shill sc presently , but this ww 
only . put of the moral hilo of wo1- 
thiness which dlaumincd his pathw w 
thhounh hfe A goor load mwo1 
must nee lL bea good man Whilst 
Sno Richud held) that ump ortant 
ofhec, und ¢ven whilst he was fc1- 
thern,, his own nest fiom the spoils 
of cloistial rookenes, he thought of 
the poor Fo them the suppicssion 
of the monastenes was, for the timc, 
a fatal blow, and it threw upon pub- 
lic charity the ofhiecs of bounty which 
had hitherto been fulfilled by monks 
and nuns So he put in a pica for 
the sick and poor, and lame and 
aged—v plea which would disarm 
the 1eco~ding angel in setting down 
a few of hichard 5 faults and pecula- 
tions—and he prayed the kang to set 
aside thice hospitals or spitals m the 
Cit}, to wit, St Mary’s Spital, St 
Bartholoinew’s Spital, and St Tho- 
mas’s Spital, and the new abbey by 
Tower Hull, for places where the 
poor could be refreshed and lodged 
—refugcs 1n fact, for the then ‘ house- 
less poor,’ and he urged this peti- 
tion mm words so wise and kindly, 
that we cannot but subscribe to 
them ‘ Granting this,’ he said,‘ your 
grace shall facilely perceive that 
where a small number of canons, 
priests and monks be now found fo1 
their own profit only, and not for 
the common utility of the nation, a 
great number of needy, sick, and 
mndigent persons shall be refreshed, 
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maintained, and comforted and also 
healed ind cured of then inftimitics, 
frankly and ficcely, by physnuiins, 
surgeons, and apothecaris, which 
shall have stipend and sal uy for that 
purpose ’” 

His wo1ds we1e prophetic , most 
of these institutions aac not only the 
1cfuse of the sich, but the great 
nuiscrics of science ‘ Tuwnkly and 
frcclvy’ docs the mievwt physician and 
shiliul suazeon there piretise, um- 
plove, perkct, and iumpat his 
seience And this ere it appropzia- 
tion wis the work of an Lnehsh 
morhit of the 1¢1,n ot the blood- 
thn stv, mbuman Hoy , 1t was the 
work, too, of a church sp ol1ito1, o1, 
at lewt, of a 1 ceiver Wallingly 
would we siy of Su luchad Gie- 


shani— 
‘Ofst ing bh 
Lnough that virt filldth j}ace between’ 


one 1upid shift of fortune and 
wmothea But he hid his clrors, 
how could onc of Henrys courtias 
escape e1ave fiults? EHhs opmuions, 
cven lis virtucs, were formed by the 


Iast new Act of Parhamcnt, and 
he lent his aid to porsecution We 
gricve to white it, but in his 


miyo1alty, John Bainbain, a gmile- 
less gentleman of the law—which 
then allowed none but genticmen to 
be called to the bar—wis burnt at 
Smithfeld It 1s with regret that 
we rcad that Sir Richard was put m 
the commission over which the 
odious Bonner presided—a commis- 
sion nearly equal, m its odious pu1- 
pose and effects, to the Inquisition 
itself It» purpose was to seek out 
heretics, and to bring them to con- 
dign punishment, tits effects, to 
commit to the stahe the purest, the 
noblest, the most conscientious, the 
most defencelcss of man and woman- 
knnd Smee King Henry’s knotty 
Points of difference were undefined, 
Protestants and Catholics were 
punished alike, Smuthfield recerved 
its victims often m couples—a 
Catholic here, a Protestant there, 
tied together on the same hurdle 
“Good heavens! exclaimed a French- 
man, ‘how do people contrive to 
hive here, where papists are hanged. 
and anti-papists burned?’ Even 
Sir Richard, who approved of every- 
thing, must have shuddered at 
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times, let us hope, as he sat agmng 
warrants 1m his mansion at Bethnal 
Green There he lived im state and 
survived his sovereign a year, for he 
‘was a thorough citizcn to the last 
He was buried im the City, in the 
church of St Laurence, Jewry 
His tomb and that chuich were, 
however, destroyed by the Great Tire 
of London 11 1666 Inake Dickens’s 
Cheerible Brothers, Sir John 
Gresham’s lfe and actions ran 
parallel to the life and actions of his 
elder brother, Sir Richard Mercers 
and merchants at the first, {hey were 
mercers and merchints to the last of 
their carcer No country pleasures 
did they court 

A. summer patty in the greenwood shade 

‘With lutes prepar d and cloth in herbage laid 

And ladics laughtcr coming throngh the air’ 


was a sort of recreation they never 
so much as dicamed of Both theso 
famous brothers began Iifo as ap- 
prentices, and both to the samo 
master John, mdeed, 2 danng 
fellow, became one of the merchant 
adventurers trading to the Levant, 
he succeeded so well that he hept 
almost a princely state at his city 
home, but more cspeciilly durmg 
his mayoralty, for, 1s his brother 
Richard had becn mojor and sheriff 
of London, so wis John, 1n due time, 
mayor and sheriff of London 

* Above the stars 

Shall gemuni rise * 


might have been their motto 

Pleasant passages were thcre in 
John Giesham’s existence 

One summer’s evening, old Lon- 
don was in a paroxysm of excite~ 
ment and delight It was St John 
the Baptist’s Eve, that vigil on 
which the starry blossoms of St 
John’s wort burst foith, that 
evening when the fire-flies, moving 
glow-wormys as they seem, hght up 
Bavarian fouests or trifle im dells, 
irradiating, as the little msect hghits 
upon @ flower, the petals, or casting 
a wondrous though tiny blaze upon 
a dark leaf Sacred are these short- 
lrved msects m the eyes of the 
dwellers m those far-off vales by 
Tegernsee, or Sterenberg in Bava- 
rian Tyrol, known, followed, che- 
rished alike by the fair madchen or 
by the pale student of Heidelberg 
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—delicate, bight harbimgers of the 
recluso Baptist’s vigil Whence 
comes that tradition that he bade 
them ilumine his last mght upon 
earth and even keep his vigil? 
We know not, but this we can 
certify, that by this sudden 1lum- 
nation, the Feast of St John 1s as 
surely signalized to the poor at 
herds of the South, as 1t 1s by the 
pealmg organ and the chanting 
voice in the City to thoso who heep 
the vigil 

In Londun—quaint old London— 
there had been, mn days preceding 
those of the Greshams, a 1ficent 
display on St John’s Eve, and also 
on the vigil of St Peter — the 
marching of the City Watch Sir 
John Gresham could remember it 
well m his boyhood The river, 
crowded with boats, the city, 
illumined with bonfires, the old 
wattled houses and gabled 1oofs 
teeming, as 1t seemed, with eager 
faces, were still in his 1emembrance 
1s connected with the festival of St 
John’s Eve On that most memo- 
iable occasion when Henry VIII 
had visited 1¢ in disguise, Lud Gate 
was left open, and under the city 
wall an enormous bonfire cast its 
gleams upon the noble steeple of St 
Paul’s Cathedral There, m front 
of that ancient church, burned 
another bonfire which completely 
showed every point and angle of the 
building, each portion of delcate 
tracery, each separate carving , every 
buttress, every samt m his niche, 
every cherub on his corbel And now 
St John’s Eve 1s comeagain ‘Look 
down the street Over every door 
large white lhes, used so advan- 
tageously im processions abroad, 
sill support on the thick petals 
the more fragile St John’s wort— 
Star of Bethlehem, as some term 
it How perfect 1s the flower! 
Branches of iron, studded with a 
hundred lamps, were thrust out of 
Several windows their radiance 
fell upon young and old, seated at 
tables beneath, where manchet loaves, 
and flagons of ale and cups of 
mead, were set for all comers. 
John must have remembered that 
too, for those were, no doubt, his 
*prentice days, when, as other young 
men did, he may probably have been 
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obliged in the daytime to call out, 
walking backwards and forwards, 
What lack ye?’ And then, wmthm 
the walls of each house, covered as 
they were exteriorly with tapestry, 
young men and maidens were sing- 
Ing in sweetcadence ‘’Tis a mel1y 
land, Henry VIII. 1s said to have 
murmured that mght to Wolsey, 
when he passed with the then gay 
and gallant Charles Brandon, and 
the scarcely moze serious churchman 
though the City to see the ‘ Maich- 
ing Watch’ ‘* Vou have made 1t s0,’ 
was the flattercr’s reply. But Henry 
Inew how to stop the nurth of his 
subjects, and all was changed when 
Si John Gnesham_ revived the 
splendours of that vigil Ah! how 
old people in that monarch’s lator 
days would love to recall the gay 
sports, the fiolic, the boy-lke 
enjoyment of his youth! Not until 
after the tyrant’s death was the 
‘Marching Watch,’ which he put 
down, levived by John Giesham , jet 
the tale was not yet obsolete, how that 
Henry, Wolsey, and Brandon, Duke 
of Suttolk, were left almost alone 
in the stieets after the cavalcade 
had passed Then they made ther 
observations ‘* This,’ said Wolsey, 
‘costs gold’ ‘And 1s well worth 
the cost,’ was Henty’s answer 

It was true the Marching Watch, 
numbered in those days two thou- 
sand, there weie ‘demi-lances’ on 
large horses, gunners with their 
arquebuses; archers in white coats, 
having their bows bent, and sheaves 
of arrows by their sides, pikemen, 
and billmen,in coats of mail ‘There 
were the constables of the watch; 
and the henchmen, there was a 
band of minstrels, there were the 
city waits, and mo cers, and 
lastly came the mayor, with his 
sword-bearer, his henchmen, his 
harnessed runners, bs giants and 
pageants. The 


* Guard attending through the streets did ride 


Ex fore their footbands, graced with ghttering 
pride 
Of rich gilt arms * 


Years, long busy years, marked 
by many a domestic y had 


Soni away, and England was no 
onger a ‘merry land,’ when Sir 


* Niccol’s § Artillery of London.’ 
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John Gresham in 1549 — twelve 
months after Henry was safe im the 


tomb—revived for once only the 
t of the ‘Marchmeg Watch’ 
he necessity for keepmg the town 
of Haddington from the baibanan 
Scots was one plea of the assem- 
blage of this great civic guard It 
was afterwards considered better to 
have a substantal ‘watch’ for the 
preservation of the City, and the 
civic watchman—a character now 
again lost to us—superseded the 
mounted and armed constable of 
Sir John Gresham’s boyish days; 
and a vcnerible personage with a 
lanthozrn and a halberd paraded the 
strects, calung out as he went, 
‘Hang out your hghts!’ for, until 
the reign of Queen Anne, the City 
was lighted by Ilanthorns and 
candics hung outside the houses 
from All-Hallows to Candlemas 
How many old memories centre 
aiound the apparition of one of 
these anvicnt dcfenders (so called) 
of life and property , how aie their 
deeds of commusz10n, or faults of 
omission mixed up m every one's 
mind with iomantic meidents, or 
unpunished crime, or mad frolic; 
with the roaring boys and their ex- 
ploits, or the Mohawks, the scourge 
ot Addison’s day, and then, with 
Fielding, and the mght-wanderer 
Savage, even with tho sage Dr. 
Johnson, and Topham TBeauclerk, 
till wo come m thought down to 
Sheridan — poor Shendan!—in a 
gutter, a watchman’s lanthorn sus- 
oar pe over his half-conscious 
ead, whilst a gruff voice asks ina 
tone of authority, ‘ Your name, sir?’ 
and Sheridan, never dead to mus- 
chief, falters out, ‘ Wilberforce.’ 
Precluded from his _ favourite 
pageant, the ‘Marching Watch,’ Sir 
John Gresham had at least the satas- 
faction of contriving another, to 
wit, bis own funeral. He, who 
had contrived to escape all the hot 
fury of the Marian persecution, was 
carried off, worthy man, by a malig- 
nant fever of the most anta-civic de- 
scription, seven aldermen having 
died of 1t before ‘my Lord Mayor 
or, I rather thmk in those days, 
‘Has worship,’ the Mayor, was at- 
tacked. Nothing mm his ife, as it 
was said of some other eminent per- 
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became Sir John like the 


lea it; at least to an 
8 conception of what is 
. Not that Mr. Mould’s 


favourite notion of elm was carricd 
out in Sir John’s entombment, oak 
—solid oak—com the last rest- 
ing-place of old Gresham. It 
was on an October day that the 
strects, even of the City, were hung 
‘with black; he, who had but lately 
been riding down those very streets 
in all dignity, was now carried im 
the splendour that he had so loved 
when living, towards the church of 
St. Michael aw. Stow, honcst 
John—bred as a tailor, but an in- 
valuable antaquary—honours as an 
antiquary the splendid obsequies, 
and measures as a tailor the cost of 
the component materials. 

Sir John was buried, Stow vain- 
gloriously tells us, ‘ with a standard 
and penmon of arms, and a coat 
armour of damask, and four pennons 
of arms, besides a helmet, a target, 
and a sword, mantels, and the crest ; 
a goodly hearse of wax, and ten 
dozen of pensils, and twelve dozen 
of escutcheons. What a happy 
man was Stow to tell 1t!—what a 
wicked age that the poor old chro- 
nicler wanted, at the last, even 
bread ! 


This funeral, no doubt, had been 
lanned and arranged by Sir John 
Gres bam himself long before he 
died ; 


and—to do the man justice— 
so were his 


edteaho | Stan also Fe 

“He gave,’ says Stow, 
‘an hundred black gowns of fine 
cloth to an hundred poor men and 
women.’ So far for chanty—then 
for compliment. He gave the old 


and others; the same to the po 
of the Staple of Calais, of which our 
merchant was a member; the same, 
worthy man, to his farmers and 
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Protestant, yet o} 
superstitions hung about his faith, 
in the old transition state of things, 
when Protestantism looked hke 
Popery m an undress. And the 
very titles of these masses would 
‘write him down as a Romanist mm our 
days: one was of the Trimty, ano- 
ther of our Lady, and the third, 
a Requiem. Strange, indeed, Sir 
John, for you must have known of 
all this beforehand. 

Then, to complete the scandal to 
our eyes, there was a most extra- 
ordinary fish dmnecr for. the 
mnourners afterwards. And all who 
chose—the poor, the aged, the small, 
and the great—came to this sort of 
Greenwich feast: the day of mter- 
ment happened, it seems, to have 
been a fish day or fast day. Even 
the funeral sermon was preached by 
a Dr. Harpsfield, to whom papistical 
notions were ascribed. Nay, more ; 
Sur John bequeathed to the Mercers’ 
Company the sum of 132. 6s. 8d. for 
a diner, ‘desirmg them, after 
dinner, to have his soul wn remem~ 
brance with their prayers.’ Worthy 
man! How different were mercers 
then to what they now are, if ma 
state to dine and pray within the 
same twenty-four hours! He must, 
however, have known them better 
than we can presume to do; but, 
assuredly, this funeral, with its fish 
dinner and steady-gomg mercers, 
must have been the most amusing 
ceremonial ever known im those 
days. 

Turn we to his charities, for Sir 
John, great at heart, was a Gresham 
still. Stow has them to the very 
mech and ell: ‘He left to every 
ward in London 1o/., to be distn- 
buted to the poor; toa hundred and 
twenty poor men and poor women 
each three yards of broadcloth, of 
8s. or 98. a yard’ (Stow in) ‘ to be 
made into gowns; he left roo/. upon 
maids’ marriages’ (admuira re- 
sham!) ‘ the stress and 
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eutor of this wil, quite a citizen’s 
model, was his beloved nephew, 
Thomas Gresham, the founder of 
the Exchange. A word or two about 
wills and funerals. Sir John’s, all 
must allow, was an excellent one; 
Ins funeral we must think out of 
character with so good a Christian. 
In his will he remembered those of 
his own station; he sought out no 
lords, or otherwise great men, to 
obhge and enrich; he left good, use- 
fal clothmg where clothing was ser- 
viceable ; he forgot not the houseless 
poor. In his funeral he showed the 
real vulganty of superstition, whence 
such gorgeous ceremonials take their 
rise Fast, fast are they dymg out 
among us; and 1t is the aristocratic 
portion of our community who have 
striven in their own famulies to 
set them aside. Real religion—and 
its handmaid, pure taste—summons 
to the aide of the grave the true 
mourner only; places in the tomb 
the flowers the cold sleeper there 
most loved; chemshes around that 
narrow bed the memones of the 
blessed ; and looks on all the grand 
distinctions of armorial bearings as 
distinctions only, not as honours 
spintual enough to be put forward 
when eternal hopes, eternal redemp- 
tion and rest are most in men’s minds. 

At this fish dinner there assisted 
one whose graceful and comely 
appearance, and dignified courtesy 
of manner, attracted great praise. 
A face of strongly marked features, 
‘yet with a sweet and serene expres- 
sion, brightened with intelligence as 
he, towards whom all turned as to 
the star of the house of Gresham, 
entered into conversation with those 
around him. Such was Thomas 
Gresham, the nephew and executor 
of the lately interred Sir John, who 
had chosen him for his executor in 
preference to his own sons and 
other kinsmen. 

To the benevolence and liberality 
of his father, Sir Rachard, and of his 

ret egeare ¢ mind than 
united a greater scope of min 
either of these, his relatives, had 
ever displayed. He was a merchant 
still, but he was also a scholar, 
trained under the auspi of the 
learned Dr. Cains, Founder and some- 
time Master of Cains College, Cam-~- 
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bridge. Already had Gresham acted 
® conspicuous in life, not only 


as a merchant, Dut as a negotiator on 
the part of the crown: yef, at this 
age, thirty, the pohsh of his manners 
had attamed its perfection; and so 
noted was he for that trat—mvaiu- 
able if we seek to get on in this 
world—that when the court wished 
to make an im on on foreigners 
Thomas G was ordered to 
receive and entertain them. It is to 
men who have unhappy homes that 
we may often turn for great benefits 
to letters, or to science, or to society. 
Sir Thomas lived and died a public 
man. Let us take a bnef survey of 
the life that preceded his being 
called upon to serve his young 
master, Edward VI. Men went 
early to college in those days, and 
after college—’twas a strange se- 
quence—Thomas Gresham served a 
seven ycars’ apprenticeship to his 
father. True 1t was that Sir Richard 
would have set him free, by giving 
up hisindentures; but, as Sir Thomas 
Sa 2 the ore of hapa ooo 

, ‘it was no purpose, excep 
I were bound prentice to the same, 
whereby to come by the experience 
and knowledge of all konds of mer- 
chandises.’ 

Thus prepared, he set out on his 
journey through hfe, and let us 
follow him. 

Antwerp was then a joyous, flou- 
rishing place, the great emporium of 
trade. e may read its former his~ 
tory m its present grandeur, in its 
churches, so richly adorned by 
former pious donors, in its grand 
old houses, its valuable picture 
gallenes. There Gresham passed 
@ great aig of his youth. That 
period its errors: with all his 
a virtues, Gresham, to use the 
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daughter of William Ferneley, Esq., 
of West Cretang, 1n Suffolk, and the 
widow of a merchant named Read, 
who had been a friend of Sur Richard. 
Gresham’s. She married Thomas 
within the first year of her widow- 
hood, and brought a son by her first 
husband to the home of her second 
helpmate. 

Mrs. Gore says, 12 one of her 
novels, @ propos of widows with 
children marrying again, that a man 
never hkes the offspring of a former 
husband, wlilst a woman often 
attaches herself even maternally to 
the cluldren of another woman. 
There can be no general rule for the 
affections; but thus 1s certaim, that 
Lady Gresham lost no opportunity 
of enriching herself from her hus- 
band’s coffers, and availed herself 
very little of the gher privilege of 
making his home serene and attrac- 
tive; and that Gresham generally 
absented himself from that home, 
pa stayed abroad as much as pos- 
sible. 

The first public honour that he 
obtained was bemg made ‘ King’s 
Merchant.’ He was at Antwerp 
when the privy council summoned 
him; for the young king, Edward, 
was then grievously in debt, and 
Greshain was sent for to say in what 
way, with least charge, his majesty 
might ‘grow out ot debt’ And, 
Gresham adds, ‘after my device was 
declared, the king’s highness and 
the counal required me to take the 
rooin’ (business or office) ‘m hand, 
without my suit or labour for the 
same ” 

It may be judged how egrcatly such 
a person as Gresham was needed, 
when 141s stated that so rumousiy 
were the exchanges in England ther 
managed, that the English pound 
was reduced to sixteen shillings 
Flemish by the exchange. 

Empowered to reform such abuses, 
Gresham took up his abode with his 
wife and family at Antwerp. It was 
then m the full glory of all that has 
since perished : great nobles, English 
especially, made 1t their residence on 
account of its splendour and artistic 
resources; persons of all countries 
mixed. freely together m harmony ; 
the days were spent in pursuit of a 
osiealing commerce, the evenngs 
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in balls, galas, and su TS; and 
Gresham, and the brothers Schetz, 
rich merchants, and his very dear 
friends, were among the most hospi- 
table and conyivial. But Gresham, 
durmg the two years of his resi- 
dence at that city, had little repose. 
Forty times during that period had 
he to pass to and from London; for 
whenever the king’s’ exigencies 
required it, the royal merchant was 
sent for to correct the errors of the 
venal and blundering ministers. It 
was then considered a most fatal 
thing to carry money from one 
country to another, and to exchange 
large stuums for merchandize seems 
to have been an idea utterly un- 
known. In the young king’s emer- 
gencies, churches were plundered, 
bell-metal was broken up and 
melted down, and sent to Antwerp 
mn order to appease the kang’s money- 
lenders, who exacted so usurious an 
interest on their loans ‘From this 
date may be fixed the paucity of 
bells in many places, and the decline 
of that species of rural music which 
so touches the heart. Thus, m a 
modern stanza, the degeneracies cf 
bells 1s alluded to— 


‘Sabbath bells ' ye daily chime 
For worship, over hill and lea, 
I think that once ye pealed that tune 
In tones that went more cheerfully 
Speak ye not now of formal kneelings, 
Cold hearts, dull voices, souls asleep ; 
Mourn ye not now for by gone pealings, 
For zeal to praise, for penitence to weep ?” 


It 1s cunous to find that Great 
Powers were in those days as much 
involved in debt as Great Powers are 
in these. Edward VI. was com- 
pelled to use ‘humble and gentle 
words’ with his creditors; the 
Emperor Charles V., to whom Ant- 
werp then belonged, ‘ giveth,’ Gre- 
sham wrote to the Protector North- 
umberland, ‘ s.xrteen per cent, and 
yet no money to be gotten.’ 

We dare not look very minutely 
into the means employed by Gre- 
sham. to extricate Edward VI. from 
debt, such as stopping all the lead 
in the kingdom from being exported, 
making a staple of it, and thus 
giving the kmg the command of the 
lead mart at Antwerp; or, retaining 
the English merchant-ships bound 
for Antwerp in port until a promise 
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was given to furnish the state with 
certam sums of money at a rate of 
exchange fixed by Government; or, 
having, as Gresham boasted, the 
brokers of exchange at his com- 
mand: ‘for there never 1s a bourse,’ 
thus he wrote, ‘ but I have a note 
what money is taken up by ex- 
change, as well by the stranger as 
py the Englishman.’ 

A. tolerably stringent sort of cs- 
pionage for the samtly Edward to 
permit, and the worthy Thomas to 
practise. It answered, however , and 
Edward VI. dicd solvent, Icaving, 
among other national benefits, the 
pound sterlmg m England 1aised on 
the Antwerp Bourse from sixtecn 
slnllings to twenty-two For all 
these services Gicsham received m 
money only a hundied pounds 
Three wechs before King Edwaid’s 
death, as he wrote to Queen Mary, 
the king had promised him that he 
should hce.eafter bo better rewaided ; 
‘that I should,’ to use Gresham’s 
own words, ‘ know that I sexved a 
king, and so I did find him, for 
whose soul to God I daily pray.’ 

He did not, however, find Mary, 
in that scnsc, by any means @ qucen, 
although, m spite of Gresham’s ad- 
herence to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, she had no objection in the 
world to employ hira in bo1riowing 
money at au casy rat for her quichly 
necessities 

Let us pass briefly over the moral 
fog which encompassed Gresham/’s 
hfe duimg miserable Mary’s miscia- 
ble reign Let us draw a vel ovcr 
his small chicancries—his smugghn, , 
for mstance—his bribmg the captair 
of Gravelines with twelve ¢ ll. of 6 
black velvet, and all the office. 
the customs thcze with IT kr w rot 
how many ells of blak clotl and 
thus insuiing that the gates of the 
town should be left open, and all 
night Gresham’s servants be carry- 
ing out gold bullion, which was 
against law. ‘Let us try to forget 
lus carousing ‘ pottle deep’ with 
the Flemish merchants, though he 
could ‘ill away with their drmk and 
eheer; but,’ he said, ‘ 1t must needs 
be done for the better compassmg of 
my business hereafter.’ Let us pass 
over all that, the dirty work of am- 
bition ; suppose the ladder climbed, 
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and Gresham at the top; and see 
him, in the great tnumph of his 
hfe, ‘my merchant,’ as Queen Eliza-~ 
beth ed him, assisting at the 
opening of the Royal Exchange. 
There aro epochs nm & man’s hfe 
which disclose ns whole history— 
and this is one. 

It is a January day; Queen Eluza- 
beth is passing through the City to 
the house of her merchant. As, on 
her first grand procession imto the 
City, Elizabeth, who took dehght m 
the lower classes of her subjects, and 
in their homage, assists, as she goes 
alone, in that perpetual 
which she and her heges loved to 
carry on, on these occasions. ‘ God 
save your grace!’ shout a thou- 
sand voices; ‘ God savo you all,’ 
eried the queen in her clear tones. 
Now a poor countrywoman 18 seen 
appioaching with a mnosegay —a 
Chiistmas 1ose or two, perchance, 
for spirmg tide 1s not far off. Tho 
queen stays her charioteers, and 
tikes 16 with a smilo on her sharp- 
fcatured face Anon a bunch of 
roscmary 18 proffered. how 
ciously she accepts—how graciously 
she rctams that inystic gitt, raismg 
her hands and eyes to heaven, for 
she was an accomplshed actress; 
and thus amid shouts of rapturous 
loyalty, and 1mmgimg of bells, and 
waving of kerchiefs she journeys on 
to Basine Hall. 

This 1s the proudest day of her 
life Hier merchant, whom she 
dcaugns to honour with a visit, had 
built on Cornhill, on a piece of 
w10und given at his own charge by 
‘he City a sort of enterprise very 

4iceable to the sparing, iar-sighted 
‘41. abcth, a new Bourse. She was 
tc open 1t; she was the illustrious 
guest who should first enter that 
eiand, proud edifice, which so maim- 
ly helps to make England the arbiter 
of Enicpe 

She 1s in full possession, that 
acute Elizabeth, of every circum- 
stance attending the foundation of 
the new Bourse. Here, old Sir 
Richard, Sir Thomas’s father, had, 
im the reign of her father, petitioned 
Lord Audley, then Privy Seal, for a 
grant, for the creation of a new 
Bourse for the icular honour 
and credit of the City of London. 
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She knew, in fact, the ancient loyalty 
and services of the house which she 
was about to honour. ‘ en,’ 
she was wont to call them, as the 
Greshams were, all allowed, akin to 
the Buleyns. 

Two years had passed since Eliza- 
beth had visited the City, for the 
pestilence had raged there. As she 
went along, the splendid prepa- 
rations—equal to those made at her 
coronation —the crics, the loving 
faces, moved her to triumph. Like 
all great natures, her disposition 
was unpressionable. She turned to 
one who accompanied her—an in- 
vited guest—and bade him remark 
* how much her ple loved her’ 
It was La Mothe Fénélon, the great 
diplomatist, and the uncle ot the 
far greater Abbé Fénélon. The 
accomplished and high-bred French- 
man lstened im deep deference. 
Monsicur Grasson, the queen’s fac- 
tor, as he styled him in his letters, 
did not, probably, come quite up to 
the aristocrat’s idea of a Grand 
Seigneur, and, doubtless, he of the 
ancient lincage of La Mothe, thought 
even then in his heart, ‘ but they are 
a nation of shopkeepers’ Yet, he 
protested—we think we hear him— 
that Grasson was the first of public 
benefactors Yes! and 1f you knew, 
Monsieur le Marquis de la Mothe 
Fénélon, out of what a chastened 
and pious spirit that proud build- 
ing rose—its explatory, its con- 
solatory work-— you would have 
owned that not m Catholic France 
alone, but mm England, are monu- 
ments raised by wealth for a scnti- 
ment—for a religious convichon— 
for a memory—and thai memory a 
sorrow. For La Mothe himself 1c- 
lated, as he penned the despatch of 
the next day, that ‘ Grasson, le fac- 
teur,’ had resolved to build this new 
Bourse, or Exchange, at his own 
cost, and to make the nation his 
her. The nich, the envied Gre- 
sham had then lost his only son; 
and now what availed wealth, or 
honours, but to do good, to atone 
for faults, to benefit others ? 

The heart comes to that at last; 
and Gresham’s great powers centred 
finally m that one touching, sublime 


“as 
,» 8 Onward moves the regal 
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chariot, La Mothe Fénélon learns 
how Gresham had borrowed the 
notion of the edifice and its uses 
from foreign cities, and how, until 
that proud day when Elizabeth 
threw open the great emporium to 
the world, traders, and exchangers, 
and merchants of the staple had 
been torced to walk to and fro in 
Lombard Street, to talk of their 
concerns, or, 1f the weather wero 
wet, to enter and to profane the 
cathedral of St. Paul, and to make 
the nave of that church resound 
with their bargains and disputes. 

The Frenchman, no doubt, hear- 
ing this, inwardly crossed himself 
and exclaimed, ‘ mais quels hommes!’ 
but, outwardly, we may be sure, he 
was mighty civil, for he had a 
point to gam. And so they tra- 
versed the strects until the pro- 
cession reached Basing Hall Street, 
and then her gracious Majesty 
alighted. 

The splendours of that civic man- 
sion have since passed away, but 
the grace, the courteous address, and 
respectful hospitahty of Gresham 
long survived, m public remem- 
biance, the costly apphances which 
surrounded him. Lady Gresham— 
would that we could draw her por- 
trait—was there, one young girl, 
with, perhaps, the dak Flemish 
hair, the half Spanwh bcauty of 
some long-lost face, to rivet at times 
her father’s eye, was there, but the 
place where the young hei was 
wont to sit was vacant. The only 
son of the house had passed away im 
youthful promise to another land— 
the nation was Gresham’s herr. 

The banquet was gorgeous. by 
all the chroniclers let us believe 16 
so it wasan occasion—for Elzabeth 
never lost time—for her giving La 
Mothe Fénélon after diner (gra- 
cious queen, not when the poor 
man was starving after the tedious 
procession!) her mind as to mar- 
mage; and she mterlarded her won- 
derfully political talk with a hittle 
sentiment, ‘how she feared she 
might not be beloved by him whom 
she might espouse, which would be 
worse for her than death; as she 
could not bear to reflect on such @ 
possibility 1’ Sweet innocent! 

It is now evening, and the win- 
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dows of the new Bourse are all il- 
lummated; for, with great 
sense, Sir Thomas prayed that the 
ceremonial of openmg the buildmg 
might take place mm the evening. 

And, whilst the queen 18 m tho 
withdrawing room, and her retinue 
of lords and ladies are preparing for 
the sharp mght airs, and putting on 
them crmine and tippets, let us give 
some account of that which is then 
called the Bourse, which will be 
christened in another hour, by Eliuza- 
beth herself, ‘ The New Exchange’ 
It was on the 7th of June, 1566, 
that Gresham had laid the ftounda- 
thon of this building, mn the presence 
of several aldermen, cach of whom 
laid a piece of gold for the workmen 
on the spot In less than four 
years the Exchange was ready for 
occupation The wood was brought 
from an estate belonging to Gre- 
sham, at Rungshall, near Battisford, 
m Suffolk The slates, the 1ron, the 
wainscot, and the glass all came 
from Antwerp  Holinshed mdecd 
declares that Gresham ‘ bargained 
for the whole mould and substances 
of his workmanship m Flanders.’ 
Gresham had obtained permission to 
employ Flemish artists, and even 
the Court of Aldermen conceded that 
‘ strangers’ should be employed 

The very de-ign of the great work 
was Flemish, and the grand Bourse 
of Antwerp was the model of our 
old Exchange The building con- 
sisted of two portions, an upper and 
a lower, the first bemg laid out m 
shops, one hundred in number, and 
the other into walks and rooms for 
the merchants, with shops on the 
exterior ‘This portion of the build- 
ing was called the ‘ Pawn,’ pro- 
bably, as Mr Kight, m his admuira-~ 
ble ‘ History of London,’ suggests, 
from Buln, the German word for a 
path or a walk; and though this 
word has now a very unpleasant asso- 
ciation with it, 16 was then m all its 
origmal dignity and signification. 
The lower portion of the Exchange 
was encircled with an arcade, and 
the whole formed a half quadrangle, 
extremely regular and picturesque ; 
whilst at each of the four corners the 
grasshopper, Gresham’s crest, formed. 
the decoration. 

On one side of the entrance stood 
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a Ss fs tres ite’ with deat balco- 
ni eries, and a grassho 
surmounting the ball at the on 
This was a bell-tower, and, at twelve 
o’clock at noon, and at sxx m the 
evening, the merchants were called 
to ‘’Change’ by the mnging of the 
bell Such was the building. Its 
noblest ornaments, a great range of 
statues made, it 1s said, in Flanders, 
perished with the building in the 
Great Fire of London. Gresham’s 
statue alone remamed untouched, 
unscathed ! 

And now the cresset-bearers are in 
the streets, that cold January even- 
ing, and torches are hghted, and the 
lamps and candles enforced by pro- 
clamation are hung out from every 
window The banquet 1s over; 
Gresham, according to an old play 
by T. Heywood, whom Charles Lamb 
called a prose Shakspeare, 1s quaffiing 
2 beaker to her Majesty’s health, and. 
in the goblet he has thrown a pearl 
of enorinous value, crushed to pow- 
der Ile 3s drmking it off, so says 
the poct. 


*‘ Ticre fifteen hundred pound at one clap goes 3 
instead of sugar Gresham drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress' Pledge it, lords. 


And now the queen prepares to 
return through Cornhill. What a 
scene meets her eye as she enters the 
Exchange! That quadrangle is 
hghted up and fully occupied, as if 
by magic. Gresham had gone around 
the upper pawn, and had begged the 
shopkeepers to furnish and adorn as 
many shops as they could with wax- 
lights and wares, under a promise of 
their haying them for a year without 
rent, that rent bemg forty shillings. 
Underneath were the haberdashers’ 
and muilliners’ shops, where you might 
also buy mouse-traps and shoemg- 
horns, lanterns and Jews’ trumpets. 
Above were the armourers, where a 
man could pick up wonderful cu- 
riosities of the date of the Roses, or 
could furbish himself for a tourney 
under the very auspices of the Virgin 
Queen. There, go iths, booksel- 
lers, apothecaries, venders of glass 
wares, so rich, that Stow, in his 
honest enthusiasm, declares that 
‘even princes soon sent daily to be 
served of the best sort.” Those who 

the pawn, walked, 1t has 
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been said, on the top of a wealthy 
mine, for the cellars were full of 

; and from these the Eng- 
lish nobility ‘did adorn either their 
closets or themselves’ And the gal- 
lery is already full of gallants, gomg 
from shop to shop, like bees from 
flower to flowcr; for, i Gresham’s 
tume, the pawn was in the most 
fashionable part of London: what 
Grosvenor Square 1s now, the Bar- 
bican and Aldersgate Street woe 
then, to the great world ; the Manorics 
were as fashionable as Park Lane, 
and Basing Hall as cxclusive as St. 


ames’s. 

The great quadrangle is crowded 
with people as the queen enters. 
What a shout arses to the clear, 
calm skics! Elizabeth, perfect in her 
part, pauses to read the words which 

er merchants had caused to be in- 
scribed in four languages—Latin, 
Enghsh, Dutch, and French—on the 
building. ‘Su Thomas Gresham, 
knight, at his own costs and charges, 
to the ornament and public use of 
this royal City of London, caused this 
place from the foundation to be 
crected the 7th of June, anno 1566; 
and 1t was full ended anno 1569’ 
‘Then the queen alights- she passes 
through every part of the edifice; 
she lhngers in the ‘ pawn;’ admires 
the finest warcs in the world already 
displayed there, (we do not find it 
recorded that she bought any ;) and 
then she caused the same Bourse by 
@ herald and trumpet to be pro- 
claimed ‘The Rojal Exchange,’ and 
‘so to be called from thenceforth, and. 
not otherwise’ The ordinance has 
been respected ; but the King of 
kings has not permitted that the 
mundane glories of our great mer- 
chant should abide until our time. 
The beautiful buildmg which the 
queen thus christened was among 
the most lamentable losses of the 
Great Fire. 

In the engraving the Royal Ex- 
change founded by Gresham, and 
built under the architectural care of 
Hennick, a Fleming, surmounts on 
the left hand the portrait of Sir 
Thomas. The second Exchange, re- 
presented on the right, missed the 
honour of being built according to a 
magnificent plan suggested by the 
great Sir Christopher, through the 
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ig Deen shown to the design of a 
. Jerman, one of the City survey-~ 
ors. This edifice was burnt on the 
roth January, 1838. The present 
noble structure, exhibited at the foot 
of the illustration, was erected by 
Mr Tite,and opened by Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, on the 28th October, 
1844. 

Tho sounds of the herald’s voice 
have died away; the trumpets have 
ceascd, and Elbzabcth 1s passing back 
towards Whitehall; the streets are 
hghted up, not with hired torch- 
bearers, but by her faithful leges, 
cvery person having supplied him- 
self with a torch; and one blaze of 
light discloses the royal cavalcade, of 
which the virgin queen, whose face 
and form seem made for state occa- 
sions, 18 the centre. As she goes 
along, Elizabcth asks La Mothe 
Fénelon whether this scene did not, 
In a small way, remind him of the 
late public rejoicings in Paris on the 
public entrance of the kng? And 
then she added that 1t did her heart 
good to see herself so beloved by her 
subjects; and agam that she knew 
they had no other cause for regret 
than that they knew her to be mor- 
tal, and that they had no prospect or 
certainty of a successor born of her- 
self to reign over them after her 
death — a plam hint, of which La 
Mothe Fénélon, of course, took ad- 
vantage. Gresham returns to his 
own home, radiant with triumph. 
Like many other homes it had a 
*‘ skeleton m the closet’ In one of 
the remotest chambers of that sump- 
tuous mansion there languished a 
young creature—the victim of royal 
tyranny Her abject condition, her 
mournful fate, her actual mnocence 
had pleaded for her m vam, her 
royal descent was, in fact, her crime. 
And it was enough. 

Few pages in history are more 
touching than the annals of those 
three doomed sisters—Lady Jane, 
Lady Katharine, Lady Mary 
Grey. ‘They had the misfortune to 
be descended through their mother, 
Frances Brandon, from Mary, the 
sister of Henry VIIL., to whose pos- 
terity the succession stood entailed 
by that monarch’s will. Their mis- 
fortune was aggravated by the sen- 
sibility of their natures, which clung 
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to some object of affection. Lady 
Janes story 1s one of the mournful 
tragedus of Enghsh Instory Lady 
Kathuime had loved the Earl of 
Herttord, and marned hm When 
that dure cffence had been discovered, 
she was committed to the Tower, 
and there delivered of ason Lord 
Hertford, who was m France, was 
scnt for. He came bravely bach and 
taccd his destiny. He, too, was com- 
mitted to the Tower. The unhippy 
Lady Katharme met him m «ciet, 
then anothe1: son was born, and ElL- 
/abeth, infuriated, severed the hus- 
band and wife tor over Death, after 
seven years of close dui mce, had 
1eleased tho Lady Kathaiine from 
ler souiows, there was still another 
victim, the ‘ Liitlo Lady Maury,’ as 
she was ever stylcd 
Lins hapl.s girl had been be- 
trothed in her childhood to Arthur, 
Lord Gicy of Wiuton, but that match 
was biohcn off Depicssed, alaamed, 
md, as often happens, demaded in 
taste by adverse fortune, Lady Mary, 
lnvins as she did about the court, 
not as ‘the 1:¢ht royal blood of Eng- 
land,’ but as a poor dependant, fell 
m love with the gcntleman-porter ot 
the queen, and master of tho jewels, 
by name Thomis Keys Perhaps 
her few happy hous were associated 
with this min and his office, pei- 
haps he, a wilovcr, double her age, 
and the father ot several children, 
had loohcd on her, at first, as a 
daughter They were marned one 
mght at ninc o clock in the serjeunt- 
porter s ch umbe1, near the water-gute 
at Westminster, and though there 
were witnesses, the ccremony, it was 
hoped, might be hept secret At 
all events, Lady Mary had perhaps 
hoped, ‘that by marrying so greatly 
beneath her, she might escape the 
jealousy wv hich had doomed her sister 
Kathouine to misery. ‘ Fnghted,’ 
writes old Fulle:, ‘ by the mfelicity 
of her two eldc sisters, Jane and 
Katharine, she forgot her rank, that 
she might secure her safety, and 
married one whom she could love, 
and none could fear’ 
A letter dated August 2rst, 1565, 
bss Dy on, Cecil, shows 
ow quic 6 secret marriage was 
disclosed : ‘ Here,’ writes the courtier 
of courtiers, ‘1s an unhappy chance, 
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and monstrous The sexjcant-porter 
bemg the biggest gentleman in the 
court, hath marnied secretly the Lady 
Mary Grey, the least of the court. 
They are commutted to several 
prisons The offence 1s very great’ 

After various inquisitorial exami- 
nations before the Pnvy Council, 
Lady Mary was committed to close 
custody, where, 1t appears not. 
Lhlzabeth, however, had a practice 
of quartering her state prisoners on 
wealthy Enghsh families, and the 
poor little captive was soon entrusted. 
to the heeping of a certam country 
squire named Hawtey, who hved at 
the Chequers, at the foot of the Chil- 
tern hills Lady Mary was de- 
posited, therefore, m this retired but 
pleasant abode, there to have ‘ no 
eonference of anj,’ and to be attended 
by one warting-woman only Here, 
ha little brealhing heart was pomed 
out in petitions to the gquecn, who 
sent her to her maternal step-grand- 
mothcr, the dowage: Duchess of Suf- 
folk The unhappy girl met with 
no very kind reception, 1t appears, 
for she was shabby, disgraced, and 
destitute Supplies of clothes, or of 
household things, were then called 
‘ stuff,’ the delicate word ‘ artacles’ 
not bemg then m vogue The 
haughty old duchess thus addressed 
the Secretary of State—‘Good Mr. 
Secretary ’ she called him—ain behalf, 
not so much of her poor chaige, as 
of her grasping self 

‘Would to God,’ she writes, ‘ you 
had seen what stuff itis! She had 
nothing left but an old hairy feather 
hed all-to torn, and full of patches, 
without either bolster or counter- 
pane, but two old pillows, one larger 
and one longer than the other, an 
old quilt of silk, so worn as the 
cotton of it comes out Such a 
piteous httle canopy curtam of red 
sarsnet, as was scant good enough to 
hang over some secret stool, and 
two httle pieces of old hangings, 
both of them not seven yards broad. 
Wherefore, I pray you, heartily con- 
sider of this, and if you shall thmk 
it meet, be a means for her, to the 
queen’s majesty, that she might have 
the furniture of one chamber for her- 
self and her maid: and she and I 
will play the good housewives, and. 
make shift with her old bed for her 
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man.’ Then she asks for some old 
silver pots to fetch her dmnk in; and 
two little cups to drink from: one for 
beer, one for wine; also, for a basin 
and ewer, ‘though that I fear,’ she 
adds, ‘were too much.’ ‘¥or she 
hath nothing im this world.’ And 
all these things were to be rede- 
livered to her Majesty! Well nught 
phe add that the poor young lady 
was sad at heart, penitent, and 
ashamed.’ She could seaicely get 
her to eat; ‘She hath not eaten so 
much as a chicken’s wing, and I tcar 
lest she should dic in her grief,’ 

There was another cause for sor- 
row and shame. Thoinas Keys, the 
sergeant-porter, was no hero of 10- 
mance, not only was he fat, as well 
as tall——a fatal obstacle to sentument— 
but he was a mere craven ‘Though 
we cannot suppose lun to have 
wedded his httle wife for her pit- 
tance of 100/ a year—all she had— 
we may safely set him down as an 
interested man. True, he was in the 
Fleet, that pestilent hole, where the 
sorrowful sighing of the prisoners 
attracted no pity from the higher 
powers. Pity was no virtue ot me- 
disval growth. Whatever we aie, 
however deteriorated, as some say, 
we have twenty times more compas- 
s10n in our hearts than our ancestors 
had. Much do we owe to an honest, 
free press which kecps up those 
feelings. Poor, fat Master Keys, who 
had been twenty-two years mm the 
royal liouschold, by no means hked 
his quarteis. Master of the revels, 
for him there was no more joy in 
hfe. At length he offered to re- 
nounce his wife, and consent to the 
nullficahon of his marr Poor 
httle Mary! her sister Kathamne had 
had, at least, the comfort of hnowmg 
that a true heart bled for her, and 
that the brave Hertford suffered 
gladly a fine of 15,000/. for the sake 
of an adored and injured wife But 
the poor porter had no such heroism ; 
and then, his clildren were suffering 
with him, and then—but we seek 
not to excuse him. Let us leave him 
in the Fleet, where, 1f any one cared 
to mquire, which, seemingly no one 
did, 1t would most likely have been 
found that he died. 

At length the Lady Mary’s destiny 
Was again changed. She was en- 
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ee " Gresham's Speer 
was then living in Basing Hall 

and it is ap + from letters in the 
State Paper Office, discovered by 
Mr. Burgon, that she was there on 
that proud day of Gresham’s life 
when Ebzabeth opened the Ex- 
change. There 1s no evidence that 
they met, but rather reason to sup- 
pose that Lady Mary was locked up 
im s0me remote chamber whust Eh- 
zabeth was in the house. 

We wish we could record that 
Gresham was kind to this r crea~ 
ture, but he hated the office thus 
entrusted to lam His wife, the 
giasping, prosperous woman, hated 
it stull more Gresham, 1m his letters 
to Lord Leicester, calls the charge 
lis ‘wife’s bondage and heart-sor- 
row.’ Incessantly did he soheit 
that the Lady Mary might be 
removed. Selfishness can always 
plead duty, so now there 1s a plea 
put m, that my Lady Gresham’s 
mother 1s fourscore years old, and 
1equires her attention more, that he 
and his wife are gomg to mde to 
Mayfield, in Sussex, thut) -five miles 
away, ‘and what are they to do with 
the Lady Mary?’ Yet the poor 
bird he had thus to keep encaged, 
bereft as she was of all hope, all 
girhsh happiness, was, it sccms, as 
loveable a little capti\e as ever pined. 
in its thraldom Hei true heart still 
turned to the ngrate Keys When 
told that he was dead—two yeais 
after she had been under the charge 
of the Greshams—she bitterly la- 
mented him, and entieated Gresham 
to write to Cecil to let her have to keep 
and big up ‘poor Keys’ orphan 
childien’ She begged to be allowed 
to wear mourning , hitherto she had 
always signed herself ‘Mary Grey,’ 
but when the grave had closed over 
her husband she fealessly and 
touchingly took his name, even m 
writing to the great Bwlegh him- 
self At last she regained her hberty, 
after bemg three years the unwel- 
come guest of Gresham and his lady. 
Accomphshed, as well as gentle, her 
books were her solace, and she read 
both French and Italian. She died 
@ young widow seven years after the 
decease of Keys. Miserably poor, 
a few trnkets, a score or two of 
books were all the proporty left by 
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tas scion of a royal house, this 
descendant from the queen consort 
of Lows XII, and from the courtly 
and prosperous Charles Brandon 

Perhaps, as Gresham returned to 
his own splendid house in Bishop’s 
Gate, he sometmmes saw that pensive 
face ga7ing into the quadrangle of 
that winch Stow designated as @ 
“house for men of worship’ 

The mansion m which Gresham 
lived was built after the model of 
a Flemish house, and by Flemish 
artisans, 1t was one story high, and 
the open square before 1t was planted 
with 2 210w of tiecs on each side 
Proud as he was of his position, 
Gresham 1s said to have thought 
with Solomon, ‘thit the merchan- 
dize of wisdom 1s betta than the mer- 
chindive of silver, and the gam 
thereof thin fine gold’ Ho theie- 
foie resolve I thit this housc should, 
after IT 1tv Giresham’s dcath be con- 
verted unto 2 college and he sue 
up the ants of the Lxvchinisc cach 
shop mn the puwn é€ven in his tine, 
hemnng 4/ instcid of 40 , to be appi1o- 
piited to m endowment for this 
scat of lcarmne 

Both Greshain s propertics m the 
Citv—the Jachanee and his house 
at st Helcn’s—wue left by him in 
trust to the Co1po1 ition of London 
and the Meiceis’ Comprin3z) = s “Lhese 
bodies cozrporitc wore to nominate 
seven Icctuers, one for every day m 
tne wech, on divinity, astionomy, 
music, geometry, law, medicine and 
rhetone Kach professor was to be 
comfortably lodged in the house, 
with a silary of s50/ yearly, m the 
present diy, this 1s equivalent to 
5007 yeaily), and 1s a far mole ace- 
quate icmuneiition thin that ap- 
pointed hy Heury VIII tothe Regus 
Piofessors of Divinity at Oxford and 
Cambndge The lecturers were, on 
the pimciple of that day m which 
catholicism stil shed its mffuence 
over socicty, to be bachelors Gre- 
sham, 1t 18 supposed, fancied that 
seven men could lve peaceably to- 
gethe: , but that if there we1e seven 
ladies, they would certamly quarrel 
Yet, in the Bibbothéque Impénale 
at Paris, the experrment of married 
professors seems to have answered, 
and debghtfal society to have been 
formed. 

YOL W—dO x 
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The will, in which this and other 
bequests were made, was wntten by 
Sir Thomas in his own hand, and 
on all the eight leaves was the seal 
of a grasshopper affixed And he 
conjures the parties to whom his 
gieat pro was intrusted to 
carry out wishes as they will 
answer before Almighty God 

But the intentions of this far- 
sighted man were not fulfilled His 
grand scheme was to elevate the 
mind of the meichants and citizcns 
of London, he therefore gave them 
free access to thcse lectures, he 
beheved them to be capable of 
combining the higher scienccs with 
the pirictical busimess of life, and 
é\pe1icnce has pioved that he was 
moht He msttnted a chan of 
ashonomy when thee was none 
otha im this country, and whilst 
wstiology was still aceicedited by the 
lenrncd He wished to 1cstozc music, 
which, as Fuller sad, ‘had sung its 
owh diuge at the Reformation,’ to the 
edicition of the young, and the 
music class of Giesham College 
has been of inore servico than any 
otha 

Lhe~wauous bencfits conferrcd by 
Gicshum College, the gicat pro- 
fussors chemshed there, Chiistopher 
Mien, Boyle, Dr Bartow, Sn 
Wilbam Pctty, Hookc, Bull, and 
miny othas, ‘are they not in the 
Book of the Chronicls’ of ow e1vie 
bicthren ? and would they not 
1equire a volume rathe than a rapid 
shetch to do them any soit of 
honou ? Better not to touch at all 
on subjects so umportant than to 
touch with a caircless hand One 
‘word about ou1 pct aversion—Lady 
Gresham She was the richest widow 
of her time, Lvmg somctimes at 
Osterley Park, m Middlesex, some- 
fimes at St Helen’s Her husband, 
m lus last will, made use of these 
solenn words—‘I do wholly put 
my trust in her’ Yct she Baad to 
act contrary to Gresham’s will, and 
to dip into that small porion of his 
property which was intrusted to her 
for her hfetame only, and her son, 
Mr Wiullam Read, who somehow 
took to himself the mass of Gre- 
sham’s cares resembled his very 


odious ma; parent Amon 
other omissions, he left the nto 
2D 
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Sir Thomas Gresham in St. Helen’s 
church without an  xnscription, 
although his mother’s remaims re- 
there with those of Gresham. 
erhaps he scarcely knew what to 
say about that vencrable and defunct 
female muser. 

Four stately mansions in the 
county of Norfolk owned Gresham 
for thar master. Fretwood—or, as 
he called 1t, his poor house at Fret- 
wood—the cluef. At Osterley House 
he entertamed Queen Elizabeth. 
Her Majesty found fault with 1t; tho 
court was too large, 1t would look 
bettor, forsooth, by beimg divided. 
‘What doth Sir Thomas’—we quote 
from Fuller—‘ but in the night time 
sond for workmen. to London (money 
commandeth all things), who so 
speedily and silently apply ther 
business, that the next morning dis- 
covered that court double, which the 
mht had left single before. Many 
were uncertain whether the queen 
were pleased or not with this change; 
but allallow *twas no wonder that he 
who could so soon change a build- 
ing could build a ’Change; others, 
reflecting on some known differences 
in this knight’s famuly, affirmed that 
‘any house is sooner divided than 


Mayfield, in Sussex, was another 
of Ins grand abodes, formerly an 
archiepiscopal residence , here he had 
iron works, with a forge and a fur- 
nace for mclting 1ron, for this won- 
derful man could never be idle, and 
had always an eye for business. At 
Osterley —Spimt of Fashion long 
settled there, forgive him !—he had 
oil-mills, corn-miulls, per-mulls ; 
yet he could boast of a royal visit 
there too, and one of the rooms 1n 
Mayfield was long called tho 
* Queen’s room.’ 

At length this overtaxed brain of 
his suddenly gave way; no time had 
he to review his hfe. That task, 1¢ 
appears, was done when the death of 
his son began to wean him from the 
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world. Yet to the last he was a 
‘merchant’ and an ‘ exchanger.’ 
And after comme, between mx and 
seven of the evenmmg on the 21st of 
November, 1579, from the Exchange 
to his house, he suddenly fell down 
in his kntchen. ‘ He was taken up, 
says Holmnshed, who tells of this 
awful summons just as if he were 
relatang the death of a dog or horse, 
Dice ai speechless,and presently 


His estates, of about 2,300/. yearly 
value, come to that widow, who could 
hardly keep her hands off his pro- 
perty 1m trust. 

His obsequies were very splendid ; 
that, we may suppose, Lady Gre- 
sham could not help. Yet until the 
year 1736, the solid marble slab over 
his alabaster tomb remained with- 
out an inscription. Then these few 
words— 

SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, KNIGHT, 
Buryd Decembr the 15th, 1579, 
marked the spot, a century after his 
entombment, where the royal mer- 
chant lay. 

But his statue though fallen, 
Evelyn tells us, at the Great Fire of 
1666, from its miche, ‘remained 
entire when all those of the kings 
since the Conquest were broken in 
pieces.’ 

Fate did him the justice denied 
him by his own family. 

The lovers of scarce tracts will 
find m the Bntish Museum a pam- 
phlet called ‘Sir Thomas Gresham, 
his Ghost.’ It has a ghastly title- 
page—to wit, the old man in his 
shioud holding a blazing torch, as if 
the imdignant spimt had revisited 
earth to complam that his lectures 
were only read m term time. But 
surely some of the fiery beams of 
that torch must have lighted not 
only on the Corporation of London 
and the Mercers’ Company, but upon 


the shameless head of Lady Gre- 
sham ! 
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RUNS BY RAIL: 
fa Brighton and Back. 


6 W PITY the man, says Sterne, 

‘who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and find ’iis all barien’ 
4Zurje est wgnorare putrian, asserts 
the learned Linnens, ‘1t1s shameful 
to be ignorant of ones own frther- 
land And with two such excellent 
authorities to support me, I find 
mvcelf at the Victoria terminus, de- 
te:mimed to make mysclf acquamted 
with evei1y pomt of mtercst on the 
much-frequcented route to Brighton 
I have travcllied to and fro — to 
Bnghton and bich—fiom London 
to London-super-Mare— fiom tho 
metropoh, to its sunny scaside 
suburb and vice ve1s1, more times 
than I think 1¢ nmeccssary to cnume- 
rate, and jct I know that thcic are 
many things of mtuest on erch 
side of the 12.1 which somchow or 
other haycesetped my notice ~Letme 
see what can be done on this spe- 
cial occasion to amcnd these defi- 
ciencies and concentiate imto an 
intelligible whole thescattcred nicmo- 
awnda of muny journeys Tor I like 
the road to Brighton, and I hhe 
Brighton itself I know that many 
persons sperk of 1t despitefully , 1ts 
hotels arc dce11—its stieets are ill- 
paved—the1e is no shelter from the 
scorching sun of summcr — the 
glaie of the chalk chfis 1s bundmg 
—itlachs qyuict and seclusion, and 
romantic associations—its supply of 
fish 15 imperfect, and though so close 
to the South Downs, 1t by no mcans 
abounds in South Down mutton—its 
lady visitors wear ‘ porh-pie hats’ 
and exubeiant crinolines, just as 
they do ‘at home,—uits lodgmgs? 
Humph! the less sad about ther 
dcsagrements the better, m a word, 
calumny runs riot mm its dispraise! 
And yet, I place my faith m Brigh- 
ton I enter the hsts with its 
enemies, and tahe up the gage m 
vahant confidence I hke its gay 
and giittermg Parade, I lke its 
lofty cliffs and resonant shore, I 
like moonhght rambles on its hand- 
some pier, I hke Bnll’s baths, and 
I lke to dishke the Pavihon, I hke 


its jolimg eu1i0¢ces and imploiumne 
boatmen, I like thuamphibious attire 
m vwiluch so many of it male 
patrons disport themselves, I lke 
pienics to the Devils Dyke, I lke 
to wander about the glonous Downs, 
IL bhe the old johe about its scarcity 
of tices—it has but one, a s¢h)imgle 
beach , I like its concerts, and its 
quee1 littl theatre, m a word, 1 
hhe Bnghton Ijom with the great 
Michael Angelo m thanking George 
1V for mventmg Bitghton! TI say 
with him, ‘One of the best phys- 
qians our city has ever known, 16 
land, cheerful, mcz21y Doctor Bngh- 
ton Hul! thou purveyo1 of shiimps, 
and honest piesc1iinr of South 
Down mutton, no fly so pleosant as 
Brnzhton flys nor any cliffs so 
ee wimt to 1dc on, no shops so 

autiful to look at as the Bnghton 
gimciack shops, and the fruit shops, 
and the market’ So, I put my 
ft uth mm Brighton, and 11val railways 
with tempting excu1sions to all sorts 
of charming places may recerve my 
occasional patronage, but shall not 
tcar me from my loyal allegiance to 
the bright and metry city of LLon- 
don-down-by-the-Sea 

But, bless me, how rapidly my 
good goosequill runson! (Notthat 
it 2s &@ goosequill, on the contrary, 
I always use a stecl pen, but the 
expression 18s conventional, and pret- 
ty, and traditional, and I Lhe con- 
servatism in language) Herc am I 
tulking about Brighton before I have 
got clear of Victoria ‘Iho tram, 
however, 18 on the pomt of starting 
Let us take our places, reader, and 
while we are settling ourselves com- 
fortably we shall be carned through 
the glass-roofed arcade that screens 
the smoke and vapour from the eyes, 
and partly softens the noise of 
screaming engines and rushing trains 
to the ears—of delicate Belgravia 
I wish, by the way, some erudite 
*“medicme-man,’ as Fenmore Coo- 
per’s Indians expressively name the 
doctor, would compose a treatise on 
the philosophy of the nerves, and 
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explain to me, if he could, why the 
human nerves—or at least the nerves 
of Londoners—get more delicate and 
sensitive as they move westward 
It 1s astonishmg how strong one’s 
nerves are about Whitechapel, or m 
the odomferous region of the Mino- 
ries! They are less stalwart when 
one passes rag! oF Bar, get sen- 
sibly fecbler at Hyde Park Corner, 
and in ‘the squares’ are very, very 
weak wndecd Mine are always at 
ther worst when I reach South Ken- 
sington In truth, so wretched 1s 
thon their condition, that I can never 
contemplate Captam Fowke’s great 
architectural triumph without a 
shudder | Strange, 1sn’t it? 

Do you bethink yourself, O reader! 
as you speed by Battersca Park— 
that favounte Sunday haunt of 
amorous guardsmen and coy se1- 
vants ‘out for the day ’—that, m the 
low grounds now partly covered by 
its young plantations, took place, m 
1829, the famous duel between the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of 
Winchilsea? Only thice-and-thuty 
years ago, and yct what achange m 

ublic opmion! A ducl betwecn 
soid Clyde and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, or Lord Palmerston and John 
Bnght, would, now-a-days, hardly 
seem more prcposterous ‘ Affans 
of honour’ are, bappily, altogether 
out of date, — Colonel Bentinck, 
Lacut -Col Dickson, and the O’Do- 
noghue notwithstandmg <A ducl- 
list 18, mdeed, a madman who ought 
to be confined ‘ durme Her Majesty’s 
pleasure’ 

Batteisca, aecoiding to the etj- 
mologists, 1s a co1mruption of Ju- 
trecesry, that 1s, Peter’s Island, the 
manoi having belonged to the abbey 
church of St Peter, Westminster 

4s hideous church 1s of interest to 
the student as the bunal-place of 
that extraordinary gemus, Lord 
Bolingbroke, who closed his troubled 
career, with all 1ts remazkable alte:- 
nations from the heights of power to 
the depths of msigmificance, in his 
ancestral mansion, at Battersea, m 
1751 #I fancy that raigh hig age 
18 Inclined to underrate the Jacobite 
philosopher Lord Chesterfield, no 
mmcompetent judge, had a high 
opinion of his powers ‘ Whatever 
subject,’ he says, ‘ Lord Bolmgbrohe 
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speaks or writes upon, he adorns 
with the most splendid eloquence; 
not a studied or laboured eloquence, 
but such a flowing happiness of dic- 
tion, which (from care, perhaps, at 
first) 1s become so famuihar to . 
that even his most familiar conver- 
sations, 1f taken down in writing, 
would bear the press, without the 
least Pole either as to method 
or style’ ere are passages m 
‘The Patmot King’ among the most 
splendid in our language 

From Battersea to New Wands- 
worth we pursue a course almost 
paralicl to that of the London and 
South Western Railway At New 
Wandswoith we turn aside, and 
cross the gravel pits of the once 
picturesque common, 1n sight of the 
county prison, and of a cunous pile 
of attenuated bwmldings, the Indus- 
tmal School of the pamsh of St 
James’s At Balham Hill we are 
about 42 m from the Victona ter- 
mmus Here we cross the mam 
road fiom London to DLpsom —a 
traject much tavoured by Londoners 
on the Derby and Oaks days__—iBa/- 
ham (anccntls Belge’s o: Balges 
ham, home, or settlcment) 1s an 
agiecable cluster of tazmm_ villas, 
scated in httle blossomy bits of gai- 
den ground, and usually adorned 
with mimature conservatories There 
ws at least one noticeable me1it m 
oul Enghsh villas, not always to 
be found m contimental chateaux , 
whateve1 then architectural exube- 
zanccs, and phantasies 1 stucco, 
they are exquisitely clean and well- 
oidered ‘The windows are mmnocent 
of dust, the walls dazzle you with 
their whiteness, the gardens are as 
trim as rolle1, and scythe, and pru- 
nmng-knife can make them And, 
geneially, on ther smooth green 
lawns are grouped a couple or so 
of happy English children, dressed 
with characteristic mneatness and 
propriety 

Another mile, and we stop at 
Streatham, passmg,on our nght, the 
still leafy expanse of Streatham Com- 
mon, and the low white house, just 
visible through the trees, of Streat- 
ham Park, where Dr Johnson lec- 
tured Mrs Thrale over ‘tea and 
toast,’ and Fanny Burney glowed 
with pride when she first recerved 
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the great moralist’s commendation. 
For nearly fifteen years it was his 
constant resort. He left it, finally, 
in October 1782, with a prayer that 
he might always ‘ with humble and 
sincere thankfulness, remember the 
comforts and conveniences he had 
enjoyed there’ The house and gar- 
dens were afterwards greatly altered 
by Mr. Pi0zz1, Mrs Thrale’s second 
husband, the ‘smging master’ on 
whom Johnson poured so much un- 
deserved contempt. All who can 
admire wit, grace, and good-nature 
in a woman will rejoice, by the way, 
that justice has been recently done 
to Mrs. Piozz’s memory by Mr. 
Hayward’s clever and agreeable 
volumes. 

In Streatham Church thero is a 
good Early Enghsh canopy, and 2 
mutilated ‘cumbent figure in male 
with a lyon at his feet, which an 
absurd tradition reports to com- 
memorate the great John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. Two members 
of the Thrale family are honoured 
with sonorous Latin mscriptions by 
Dr. Johnson Flaxman’s monument 
to Mrs H. M. Hoare 1s elegantly 
simple. 

It was on a glowing autumnal 
noon, in August 1668, that ‘ Mrs. 
Pepys and Mercer and Deborah’— 
Mr Pepys himself is my authonty— 
‘went with Pellicy’ to see the gip- 
sies at Norwood, and have their for- 
tunes told. There were umbrageous 
oaks m those days to screen good 
Mrs. Pepys {rom the scorching sun, 
and real gipsies—who dealt in no fic- 
titious drez, but were learned 1m all 
the arts of palmistry, and somethng 
more — to terrify mquirmg. ladies 
with their shrewd guesses and lucky 
vatacinations. In 1646, the ‘ wood ’ 
covered 830 acres, wherein the m- 
habitants of Croydon had herbago 
for all manner of cattle, and mastage 
for swine without stint. The swine, 
now-a-days, have to fatten without 


At Norwood, for many years, Mar- 
garet Finch, the Queen of the Gip- 
gies, lived in regal splendour. She 
died at the age of 109, m 1740, and 
was buried at Beckenham. Her suc- 
cessor was interred at Dulwich in 
1768. The poet Langhorne speaks of 

* Norwood’s patrimonial groves, 
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through which 


The tawny father with his offspring roves, 
When summer suns lead slow the sultry day ’ 


But though shorn of its oaks, and 
no longer haunted by the real, ori- 
ginal Egyptians, Norwood retains 
some pleasant places, and nooks of 
* greenery for poets made.” Within 
sight of the raul, are the many white 
tombstones of Norwood Cemetery, 
and the elegant pile of Norwood 
Church. The station, ‘Lower Nor- 
wood,’ is about equidistant be- 
tween Streatham and ‘Gipsy Hull;’ 
the latter locale, with its signi- 
ficant namo, recalling the old asso- 
oe of this agreeable neighbour- 
Now we are in sight of the Crystal 
Palace, and soon are borne through 
2 tunnel which passes under a por- 
tion of its bmldings. Everybody has 
been to Sir Joseph Paxton’s pic- 
turesque structure—which, with all 
its faults, makes one bitterly regret 
that the design of the New Exhibi- 
tion building was not suggested by 
the architect-gardencr rather than 
by the architect-captam held in 
honour at South Kensmgton—every- 
body, I say, has been to the Crystal 
Palace, cither to hear Titiens, or see 
Blondin, or as an Odd Fellow, an 
Ancient Forester, an archer, or a 
volunteer, and therefore Iam s 
the necessity of describing it. I 
leave 1t behind ine as quickly as pos- 
sible, and turn my gaze upon the 
dcep masses of foliage which cover 
up the distant village of Beckenham 
—you may note its position by its 
white church-spire—and clothe the 
green uplands of pleasant Bromley, 
and crest the ridge, stretching away 
westward, of the beautiful hills of 
Surrey. Then I find myself de- 
Scending rapidly into the fourfold 
shed of the Warwood Junction (near- 
ly 1x m. from Victoria), where there 
is that running to and fro of en- 
gines, and shunting of carriages, and 
mazy motion of rapid porters, and 
repetinon of dissonant whistles, 
which seem the things proper to see 
and hear at all railway junctions. 
As there is nothing under this par- 
ticular shed to afford any gh de- 
gree of amusement, and as I have 
nought to do but to read—which I 
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do, devoutly, and six times over— 
the large placard scttmg forth the 
claims of ‘London Socicty’ on the 
patronage of a ciuscurmng publhc, I 
am very glad when the tram once 
more resumes its onward course, 
and am pleascd to find myself, as I 
do, m five manutes, at Croydon 
‘Whether m the word ‘Croydon’ 
Wwe are to recognize, as some ety- 
mologists say, c7u:e and don,‘ the hill 
of chalk,’ or, as othcrs assert, c7 022 
dene, ‘tho valley of sheep,’ I am not 
ed lr to decide, but I have no 
esitation in pronouncing the town 
s0 called the busiest, most piosper- 
ous, and wealthiest m Suricy In 
18s5x 1t6 numbered 20,343 mbhabit- 
ants, the last census gave a total of 
30,229 It contained 3,451 wnhabited 
houses 1n 1851, and 5,2861n 1861 
Handsome villas have sprung up on 
every side, tenanted by ‘ city men,’ 
whose portly persons crowd the early 
morning tiains tv London, and the 
afte.tnoon tans from London The 
streets are well hghted, the shops 
would do no disciedit to the me- 
tiopolis ‘There 1s a town hall, and 
a, market, and a good public lecture 
hall, and, altogether, 1t would puzzle 
2% cynic to discover its resemblance 
9 the Croydon satirized by one 
Hannay, just two hundied years ago 


*In midst of these stands Croydon clothed in 
blacke 
In a low bottom sink of all these hills, 
And in receipt of all the durtie wracke, 
Which from their top» stillin abut jance trils, 
Lhe unpaved lanes with mu idic mure 1¢ fills 
If one shower falls or if that bless n, stay 
You well may scent, but never see your way 


Of xts ‘good old times’ this an- 
cient town retains Many memorials 
A palace was built here by the able 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Cante1- 
bury, for himself and his successors, 
and its noble hall is stall extant, 
though now desecrated into a large 
steam-washing est@blishment, whose 
rafters hung with damp lmen con- 
ceal the fine gromed roof It was 
here that Archbishop Parker re- 
ceived Queen Ehzabeth in July 1573, 
and so splendidly entertamed her, 
that im her delight at his bountiful 
housekeepmg she could scarcely pre- 
serve her indignation agamst his 
marnage ‘Madam, she said, as 
she took leave of the unfortunate 
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archbishopess, ‘ Madam I may not 
call you, and Mistress Tam ashamed 
to call you, so as I know not what 
to call you, yet, nevertheless, I thank 
you’ The palace and its lands were 
sequestrated by the Parhament m 
the time ot the Civil War, and con- 
ferrcd upon a Roundhead soldier, 
who 18 quamtly described as ‘a 
notable man at a ving din- 
ner, having ternble long teeth, and 
@ prodigious stomach ’ 

Croydon Church 1s a really fine 
specimen of the Perpendicular style, 
and was completed, as we sce 1t now, 
by Archbishop Chicheley m 1414- 
1441 Its mterior 1s remarkable for 
interesting memonals to many of 
the Anglhcan primates, to the learn- 
ed and chaiitable Whitgift, d 1610, 
the prudent Grndall, d 1563, and 
Sheldon, ‘the pillar of the church,’ 
d 1677 Here, too, 1s buried quamt 
old Alexander Barclay, d 1552, who 
translated the ‘ Naufragium Secu- 
lare ’ into excellent English as the 
‘Ship of Fools ’ 

For the traveller who has time to 
pause a while at Croydon, the quad- 
1angular Clizabethan pile of Whit- 
gnift’s Hospital wi present some in- 
teresting pomts The charity not 
only supports twenty-two almsmen 
and sixteen almswomen, ‘ biethzen’ 
and ‘sistels’ as our ancestors sig- 
nificantly termed them, but a good 
school for the children of the poor, 
and another (in projection) for the 
children of the middle class Old- 
ham, the satuist of the Jesuits, was 
once ‘ ushe1’ mn the school here, and. 
& curious story 1s told of a visit paid 
to him, on one occasion, by the Earls 
of Rochester and Dorset, Sir Charles 
Sedley, and other persons of quality 
and of taste ‘By a very natural 
mistake they were imtroduced to 
Shepherd, the master, who would 
willingly have taken the honour of 
the visit to himself, but was soon 
convinced, to his mortification, that 
he had neither wit nor learning 
enough to make a party m such 


company 

After guittmg the Croydon sita- 
tion, the line runs through a very 
pleasant country, the Addington 
hills r their fir-crowned cests 
uapon the left, and open fields stretch- 
ing far away on the nght, with snug 
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farmsteads, and clusters of cottages, 
and a villa or two, scattered about 
them wherever a clump of trees or 
a gently-swellmg upland offers an 
agreeable site AS we progiess 
southward, remark (on the left) the 
manorial mansion of Hayling, chirm- 
ingly situated im a pleasint dcll, 
whose natural bewitics mspired the 
poet-lauicate, Wintchead, to pour 
out a quantity of doggrel verse 1s 
his homie to the ges 24s loce ‘Lhe 
10unded outlhmes of the chilbh-hills 
are now discernible, and we find our- 
selves traversing a broad open val- 
ley, called Smithoam Bottom, with 
wooded uplands rising into noblo 
proportions both to the east and the 
west On the lcft, just before 1ea h- 
ing the Godstone Koad Station the 
eye lights upon the ovh-sur.oundcd 
mansion of Purley Lodge, at one 
time im the tenure of the 1¢solute 
Bradshaw the president of the 1egi- 
cide commussion which condemned 
CharlesI , and ata late: period the 
1esidence ot John Horne ‘Looke, who 
wrote here (1786) the philologicil 
treatise which he quaintly entitled 
*Ezrea Urepoevra 01‘ Che Diversions of 
Purley’ Tooke was so attached to 
the spot, that he prepared foi. him- 
self m the garden 1 vault 1nd tomb- 
stone, yet, after all, was intel 
not here, but at Eahng 

At the Godstone Ronid, or Cater- 
nam Junction Station, a shot line 
(4 mules) branches off to the prctty 
village of Caterham, in whose nuigh- 
bourhood there are, as old Aubrey 
says, ‘many pleasant little valleys, 
stored with wild thyme, sweet mar- 
joram, barnell, bosc we, and beeches,’ 
and several bold elevations of the 
chalk, crowned with Bnitish en- 
trenchments, where bale-fires often 
blazed mn warning of the approach 
of the Roman cohorts 

A deep and long cuttmng in the 
chalk terminates im Merstham Tun- 
nel, zr mile and 3 chams long, and 
im some places 150 to 180 feet deep, 
which piercmg the barner of the 
North Downs, opens upon a well- 
wooded and most picturesque coun- 
tuy, the outskirts, as 1t were, of the 
famous Weald Merstham 1s a 
pietty village, with some fine old 
oak trees about 1t, and a gleam of 
1unning waters Near the church 
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rises a branch of the mver Mole— 
the ‘ sullen Mole,’ the ‘noushng Mole,’ 
the ‘soft and gentle Mole,’ and the 
‘silent Mole’ of the poets , epithets 
whith show how differently an ob- 
ject presents 1tself to different minds, 
while yet each epithet may be cha- 
ractcnstically true m respect to some 
particular quality of the object 

Merstham Church, a good Early 
Enghsh buldmg, with a modern- 
17ed. Perpendicular tower, 1s visible 
from the 1ulway, and enjoys @ pic- 
tu1esque posifon on a wooded knoll 
of fuestonu If the traveller has 
time to ‘cross country’ to it, he 
should notie the puln-leaf orna- 
mcunt on the chance] arch, which 
would seem to show that one of 1ts 
earlier benefactors wis a § Red Cross 
Auinght ’ the curious Elimebrygge 
mcmozal biasses, the square Nor- 
man font, and the mutilikd effigy 
ot a whilom civic dignitary The 
Meistham fitestone 1s very soft when 
quarried, but soon becomes indu- 
1 ited on exposure to the air Henry 
VII’s Chapel, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, 18 built of this excellent ma- 
te1iul, Which dezivcs 1t3 name from 
its fire 1sisthne guilihes, but 1s, 
geologically speikmg, a ‘ grayish- 
grecn arcniceous limestone ’” 

We cross 2% broad rich level to the 
Redhill Junction, 22 m, where @ 
branch line diverges (nght) to 
Reading, and the main hne ot the 
South Eastern (left) to Tunbmdge 
and Dover, passing (still on the 
right) the distant glades and leafy 
masses of Gatton, Lord Monson’s 
seat, whose squale white house 
stands conspicuous on a grassy 
plateau, backed by a swelling pile 
of noble lls Gatton 15 still re- 
membered by the ‘Morning Star’ 
class of politicians as one of the most 
flagrant of the rotten boroughs which 
Earl Russell’s Act destroyed in 1832. 
When Su Mark Wood, Lord Mon- 
s0n’s predecessor, was alive, he was 
the only freeholder in the borough, 
and actually returned its two repre- 
sentatives! Talk about ‘two sngile 
gentlemen rolled mto one,’ Sir Mark 
concentrated in himself the esse and 
posse of no less than seven officials: 
he was MP (representing himself), 
magistrate, churchwarden, overseer, 
suiveyor of highways, tax-collector, 
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and constable! I only know of two 
eminent men returned by Gatton and 
its freeholders—Judge Garrow, a 
wit and a luminous jurist, and Sir 
William Congreve, mventor of the 
once famous Congreve rockets. _ 

The pretentious villas and villa- 
kins which are grouped upon the 
uplands nght of the Redhill Junc- 
tion bear the name of Warwick- 
town, and have been built on land 
belonging to Lord Monson and his 
mother, the Countess of Warwick. 
To the left, a fine rural lane winds, 
through copses and meadows, to 
Nutfield and Bletchingley. 

Let us digress to observe that at 
some short distance from the Redhill 
Station, is the Philanthropic Socie- 
ty’s Farm School, established in April 
1849. Here the young Bedoums ofour 
corrupt social life are received, be- 
tween the ages of ten and eighteen, 
and instructed m various useful 
trades, so as to fit them for grap- 

ling with the world with some 
hope of success. The boys are 
grouped in ‘ families,’ so to speak, in 
houses situated mm different parts of 
the farm. They are clothed accord- 
ing to the usual garb of an English 
agniculturist ; are fed plentafully on 
Pp wholesome food , and receive 
eareful moral instruction as well 
as a good rudimentary education. 
Among the refining and humanizing 
influences of the place may reason- 
ably be counted its admirable rural 
tion. The young Arab who has 
Preathod nothing better than the 
miasmatic air of reeking alleys, and 
gazed upon no more attractive scene 
than the dull brick houses and close 
courts of St. Giles’s or Whitechapel, 
here finds himself set down in a 
novel and agreeable Eden—verdure 
around him on every side—fragrant 
hedgerows delghtmg him with the 
bloom of wildling flowers—rolling 
sweeps of woodland greeting him 
with the mch shadows of their deep 
leafiness. I believe that Nature, 
thus presented to his unaccustomed 
eyes in her simple beauty, cannot 
to raise the tone of his mund, 
and awaken in his heart new and 
pure emotions. 

We now traverse the deep and 
fertile valley of Holmsdale, the home 
in old times of the most Kentish of 
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Kentish men, never to be trodden by 
foot of conqueror—as the old legend 
runs— 
‘The vale of Holmdale, 
Never wonne, ne never shall ;’ 


and the locale of that bold stand 
against the advancnmg Normans 
which, according to tradition, check- 
ed the victorious Duke Wulham, and 
wrested from him a reluctant confir- 
mation to the ‘men of Kent’ of ther 
ancient territonal privileges. We 
cross but the head of the valley in 
our present route: from hence it 
stretches far away into the heart of 
Kent, as far as Tunbridge and Seven- 
oaks, where a barrier of sandstone 
arrests its progress 

From the short Bletchingley tun- 
nel, which runs half a mile through 
the clay, we now emerge upon a 
low, dull, level country, the least 
interesting portion of Surrey; a 
loamy, argillaceous plain, intersected. 
by numerous plashy watercourses ; 
dotted here and there with scanty 
clumps of trees, parcelled out imto 
fields and meadows by low hedges ; 
and enlivened by clusters of small 
cottages, a few farmsteads, and an 
insignificant church or two The 
roads 1n this vicimity are by no means 
pleasant or well-ordered highways, 
and as for the bye-lanes, let no rash 
traveller attempt them after a day’s 
rain' Against the distant sky, how- 
GtRenwies. eae Gad a: 
otherwise © scape, 
rises the long bold mdge of hills 
south of Dorking. from the 
ralway, these lofty nlls appear to 
roll onward, hke billows of verdure, 
far into the cloud and the must, as- 
suming a grandeur of outline which 
the poet’s eye will not fail to ad- 
mire. 

At 27 m. from Victoria we reach 
the Horley Station. The village 
straggles along the high road im the 
usual fashion of Surrey villages, 
with its church raising a lofty white 
spire above the encircling trees— 
@ landmark conspicuous enough m 
this level country. There are two 
fine yews, of vast growth, m the 
churchyard, dating from the days 
when our ancestors held those noble 


trees in special affection. Did the 
not facial the simple weapon which 
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made the lish name so famous 
at Crecy, Poictiers, and Agincourt ? 
In the church there 1s httie notisce- 
able but a fine brass, which bids 
you ‘ of yor chante pray for the soule 
of Johan Fenner,’ and an old efhgy, 
in stone, of an armed kmght 

Accompanied by a branch of tho 
River Mole, the railway crosses the 
level, runs through some young 
plantations, enters Sussex, and duly 
brings us to the Three Bndges Sta- 
tion, where it throws off two arms, 
eastward and westward—the east- 
ward stopping at East Grinstead, 
29m, the westward extending 
through Crawley and Hoisham to 
Petworth The settlement at Lhree 
Bridges, one of those httlc colonies 
planted by the railway, derives its 
name from its peculiar position on 
the Mole 

Two short but delightful rambles 
may be attempted in this neighbour- 
hood Crawley 13 about a mile and 
a half from the station a large busy 
village on the main road _ Its sole 
attraction 1s 1ts church, a good Deco- 
rated structure, with a handsome 
square tower of fine proportions, 
adorned with a niched efhgy and 
several grotesque masks The an- 
cient oaken roof 1s worth examina- 
fion One of the te-beams 1s carved 
with a rude legend — 


° Man y* wele bewar, for warldly good maketh 
man bdlynde , 
Bewar for whate comyth behinde ’” 


There are some good houses in the 
village Vine Cottage, near the rail- 
way station, 1s the ‘ rural retreat’ of 
Mr Mark Lemon, with whose name 
the fortunes of ‘Punch’ have so 
long been identified 

Returning to Three Bndges, our 
second excursion may be made to 
the interesting Saxon church of 
Worth, 14m E The road thither 
is very pleasant an excellent speci- 
men of a true Enghsh lane, with 
agreeable shadows from overarching 
trees, acini peda ag ep a side, of 
primitive design and deci y primi- 
five accommodation Worth Church 
stands on 2a wooded knoll, in the 
centre of a picturesque graveyard, 
which 1s entered by an ancient hch- 
gate (J:ch, from the Saxon, ‘a corpse,’ 
because the funeral procession always 
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rested the coffin for a while at the 
churchyard gate) It1s a building of 
interest,from its affording the 
only a ground-plan of a Saxon 
church extant m England This 
ground-plan 1s cruciform, the nave 
and chancel bemg intersected by 
two transepts, N. and S = The 
chancel 1s apsidal The method of 
construction sore de for the walls 1s 
noteworthy <A is furnished by 
a double course of stone, the upper 
of which recedes hhe a step On 
this base rests a series of pilasters, 
which, 1n their turn, support, at 
about half way from the ground, @ 
string-course of stone, carried round 
the whole bmlding The matenals 
emplojcd aie stones and rubble, 
now covered over with an unsightly 
coat of plaster ‘Tho external but- 
tresses, doorways, and windows are 
all of far later date than the Saxon 
walls 
‘Lhe church was probably erected 
a few years before the Conquest by 
some Saion thegn who had placed his 
home hee in the heart of the forest 
for the sake of an unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of the chase Of the forests, 
however, the rcmains now-a-days are 
scanty cnough, and there are neither 
wild deer nor wild hunteis within 
its precmmcts But there 1s much 
pleasurable scenery , there are many 
shady dells, brimful of ferns, and 
grasses, and wild flowers, many cool 
coppices of delicate birch, and many 
open breezy tracts, enriched with 
purple heath So that the rambler 
who travels ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ 
will find Worth a charming resting- 
place on the way 
But I must even cmb m my 
Pegasus, which, 1n the language of 
Mr Addison, longs ‘to launch into a 
bolder strain,’ aa as Boas of di- 
gressing as were the am g pads 
ndden by garrulous Montaigne, or 
quaint ‘ Anatomy - of - Melancholy’ 
Burton JI therefore resume my 
journey to Brighton, traversing the 
wooded patches of the once-glo- 
rious Tilgate Forest, where Dr. 
Mantell made his discovenes of the 
teeth and bones of the iguanodon, 
and of fragments of the hylssosaurus. 
Then I pass through the Balcombe 
tannel, #:m ,and arrive at Balcombe, 
354 m. from Victona—a quiet httle 
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village mn a hollow of the clay hills, 
with an Early Enghsh church, a de- 
cent inn, and some tolerable houscs 
About 2m from Balcombe I cross 
the valley of the Ouse, upun a via- 
duct of 37 arches, cach 30 feet m 
8 , and about 6o fret m height, 
the w hole 1,437 fect long, and erected 
at a cost of 58,000! 1 find the 
country on either hand wear a more 
picturesque aspect as I travel on- 
ward No adull level offends the 
eye, but 1 am grected by ghmpscs 
of running streams, and fresh leafy 
uplands, and patches of garden 
ground, and broad rich meadows, 
and fields of young corn, and quaint 
old Sussex houses, with colonies of 
100hs in the neighbouring trees A 
bieadth of furzy common, which the 
wind sweeps over with astonishing 

om, mwnforms me that I have 
arrived at Hayward’s Heath, 394m, 
the nearest station to the good 
marlhet-town of Cuckficld, and the 
o1iginal ‘ Rookwood Hall’ of Wilham 
Hanson Ainsworth — Cuckfield 
Place ‘The general features, says 
the novelist, ‘ of the vencrable struc- 
ture, several of its chambers, the old 
girden, and, in particular, the noble 
paihL, with its spreading prospects, 
its picturesque views of the hall 
“hike bits of Mrs Radchffe” (as the 
poet Shelley once observed of the 
same scene), its dcep glades, through 
“hich the deer come hghtly tippmg 
down, its uplands, slopes, brooks, 
brakes, coverts, and groves are caze- 
fally delineated’ Not toigettmg 
the fatal trce—a lime of gigantic 
size—the Doom Tree of the Rooh- 
wood race — 


And whether gale or calm prevail or tlreat- 
ening clvud bath fled, 

By hand of Fate, prcdestinate a 1 mb that 
tree will shed, 

A verdant bough, untouched, I trow, by axe 
or tempest s breath, 

‘To Rookwood » head an omen dread of fagt 
approaching death 


At the Burgess Hill Station, 43m, 
a branch line diverges to Lewes and 
Newhaven, and Barcome, Isfield, and 
Uckfield New houses are springmg 
up m this neighbourhood, I observe, 
with portentous rapidity, and I can 
scarcely imagine a much more de- 
hghtful locale. The scenery around 
18 of great mterest, and the seclu~ 
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sion, at present, complete; but 
London Society, I suppose, will 
soon penetrate as far as Burgess 
Hill. Hassock’s Gate, 45 m , derives 
its name fiom the provi i 
hassock, & smnall wood or dense cop- 
pice Here we obtain a d view 
of the lofty swell of the South Downs, 
which, at Ditchling Beacon, 858 feet 
above the sea level, attam them 
greatest elevation It 1s worth the 
tounst’s while to stop at Hassock’s 
Gate, to make his way to Ditchling, 
and thence to ascend the Down 
What a giorious landscape sleeps 
beneath him, clothed nm a thousand 
shifang lhghts and shades! The 
leafy plams of the Weald, the vales 
and groves of pastoral Sussex, and 
the broad shimmermg fire of the 
sunkt sea—how different in form, 
and colour, ay, and m meaning! 
How noble a picture do they m their 
entirety spread out before us! ‘The 
height is crowned by the ruins of a 
Roman camp, recalling to our me- 
mory the stirring days when yonder 
fertile Weald was an impervious 
forest, when tidal waters rolled en- 
croachingly up the broad valley of 
the Ouse, when a Lucullus may 
have stood, as I now stand, on the 
glassy down, and a fan Aglaia have 
wandcred m love-musimg on the 
distant shore The Roman road that 
climbs the ascent — taodden some 
fifteen centuz1es ago by the stalwart 
legionarics of the Impe1ial City—may 
stall, m many places, be distinctly 
followed Here, perhaps, on this 
wind-swept peak, they kept watch 
and ward over the subject land, and, 
as their gaze rested on the distant 
Channel, dreamed of the blue skies, 
the bright waters, and glossy myrtle 
bowers of their beautiful Italy 

Crossing the meadows of heymer 
—its Norman church may be noted 
among the trees on the left—we 
pierce the great barner of the South 
Downs at Clayton The Clayton 
tunnel 1s 1 m. and 2 fur long, and 
cost m its construction 90,000/. 
It was here, on Sunday mornimg, 
August 25, 1861, that a ternble loss 
of hfe was caused by the colhsion of 
an excursion with an 0 train. 
Twenty-two passengers were killed, 
and.many others moe or less seri- 
ously injured. 
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From hence into Bnghton there 
is little, on either side of the raul, to 
interest us ‘We are not jet clear of 
the Downs, and consequently are 
hurned through several deep cut- 
tings m the chalk, but catch a 
ghmpse of the pretty village of 
Patcham just befoie entermg the 
Patcham tunnel, }m m length A 
view of part of Stanmer Parh (Earl 
of Chichester) 1s next obtamed, and 
then the Preston .iaduct caries us 
into Brighton To the left, on the 
summit of a rounded down, the un- 
picturesque ercction of the ‘Grand 
Stand ’ indicates the position of the 
Buzhton race-course 


And now, fellow-travelle:, we 1re 
in Bughton—onry, fisbion wble, busy, 
flaunting Bnghton On our way 
from the tezxmimus to the sea-shore, 
let us discourse, 1n briefest fashion, 
of the e11 ly insigmificance 1nd modern. 
prospeuity of the largcust ‘ watcnng- 
place’ in the world 

Bughthelmstone, as 1t was origin- 
ally called, claams to hive bein 50 
chustened by an episcopal godfather, 
one Brughthelm, Bishop of Selsea, 
but the said bishop 1s altogether a 
hazy, mythic soit of personage, of 
whom we must be content to confess 
our ignorance The Saxon scttle- 
ment paid a rent, or gablum, to the 
great Iail Godwin, and after the 
Conquest was bestowed upon tho 
Earlsdo Warrenne, whose castle and 
chief seat weie placed in the neigh- 
bouring town of Lewes The ‘fischar 
village’ gradually grew mnto mmport- 
ance, and its ‘jugs,’ or fishermen, 
increased 1n consideration, taking up 
their abodes upon the shore, while a 
‘colony of landsmen’ perched upon 
the heights above, and enhvened the 
twofold town by a succession of 
small hostilahes More serous, how- 
ever, were the hostilities carried on by 
the French sea-rovers when Bnght- 
helmstone became a place worth 
plundenng It was attacked and 
burnt m the reign of Richard IL 
In 1513, the famous Pnor Jehan 
made a descent upon it, but the 
Sussex men, worthy predecessors of 
the Volunteers of 1862, mustered 
‘in hot haste,’ and repulsed him and 
his men with severe loss A more 
serious demonstration was made in 
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the French war of 1545, when with 
hre and sword the French harassed 
fhe entire southern coast, undcr 
therr gallant bigh-admural, Claude 
D’Annebault, whose domgs have 
been most picturesquely descrbed 
by Mr Froude Tuwnmg to an oldcur 
chronicler, the worthy Holimshed, 
we find that the sail D’Annebault 
‘hoisted up sails, and with his whole 
navie came foerth into tho seas, and. 
arrived on the coast of Sussex before 
Bneht-hamstead (Buighton), and set 
certain of his soldiers on land to 
burne and spouile the countrie, but 
the beacons weie fired, and the 
inhabitants thorcabouts came down 
so thick, that the Frenchmen were 
driven to flic, with losse of diverse of 
their numbers, so that they did little 
hurt there’ 

Two centunes later, and we meet 
with another mteicsting mudent im 
the annals of Brighton When 
Charles IT was effecting his ro- 
mantic escape from the fatal ficld of 
Worcestcr, he a1zived at Bnghton, 
in disguise, on the 13th of October 
Ife passed tho night at the King’s 
Head Inn, in Wost Street, and pro- 
ceeded on the following morning to 
Shoreham, where he embarked for 
the French coast m a small skiff 
belonging to Captain Nicholas Tat- 
tersall Afte: the Resto1ation the 
boat was cntcred im the rojal navy 
as the ‘ Royal Escape,’ and Captaim 
Tattersall rewarded for himself and 
his heirs with an annuity of rool 

Durmg the seventeenth century, 
the town suffered severely from the 
inroads of the sea, and in Defoe’s 
time 1t could only boast of six decent 
streets Its present prosperity 1s 
due to a physician, Dr Russell, who 
removed hither from Malling in 1750, 
and resided in a house on the Steyne 
(ze, stane, a ‘rock,’ where the fisher- 
men were wont to hang out their 
nets to dry), whose site is now 
occupied by the Albion Hotel Dr. 
Russell was one of the most per- 
severing prophets of the new religion 
of sea-bathing, which was then pro- 
claimed to be as universally effi- 
cacious as Holloway’s pills are now. 
The ‘ Culloden’ Duke of Cumberland 
was one of his earliest disciples, and 
he was soon followed by the 1 
members of the aristocracy. Dr, 
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Johnson came here in 1770, escorted 
by the two Thrales and Fanny 
Burney. He declared the country 
to be so desolate that, ‘if one had a 
mind to hang one’s self for despera- 
tion at being obliged to live there, 
it would be difficult to find a tree on 
which to fasten a rope.” The Thrales 
and thar fmends resided at 75 West 
Street. 

A memorable epoch in the fortunes 
of Bnghton was the first visit of 
George IV (then Prince of Wales) 
in 1782, and his erection of a house 
here in 1784. [Smce that roystering 
tame the town has swollen mto ex- 
uberant dimensions, and 1t appears 
that a large increase 18 still taking 
place. I find that if numbered 
69,673 inhabitants m 1851, occupy- 
ing 10,843 houses; while, in 1861, 
it wncluded 87,311 mbhabitants—an 
increase in ten years of 17,638; and 
13,946 houses—an increase of 3,103 | 
The house I have spoken of was 
pulled to pieces in 1817, and after a 
vast amount of remodelling, and 
gilding, and decorating, burst out 
ito that surpmsimg architectural 
enormity—the Pavilion Thestrange 
dim-looking httle theatre was opened. 
in 1807. Bedford Square was com- 
menced in 1810. The marme wall 
Was raised in 1827-8, at a cost of 
100,000. Kemp’s Town, on the 
estate of Mr. Thomas Kemp, was 
erected between 1821 and 1830. The 
last lnk in the golden cham of 
Brighton’s prosperous fortunes was 
the opemng of the London and 
Brighton Railway in 1841. Its con- 
struction occupied two years and 
a half, and cost 2,569,3592. This 
railway has always been one of the 
best managed in England, and having 
brought Brighton within an hour 
and a half of the metropolis, deserves 
the credit of contmbuting largely to 
the prospenty of London-super- 


‘ What is there to see’ at Brighton? 
Of course the lofty clrffis, and the 
tumbling breakers of the Channel, 
and the glorious Downs, and the 
blue sky; but ladies of an unpoetic 
turn of mind will ask for ‘sights’ 
more mundane and material. Let 
me tell you, then, that there is a 

charm in Brighton. ‘ Rotten 
Ww, on an afternoon in the height 
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of the season, or even Bond Street, 
Regent Street, or ‘the Drive’ by the 
Serpentine presents a highly attrac- 
fave spectacle; but to understand 
Brighton you must suppose that 
Rotten Row, Bond Street, Regent 
Street, &c , are bodily transferred to 
the seaside; that they have been 
prolonged eastward to the ascent of 
the magnificent Downs; that before 
them expands a glorious breadth of 
many-coloured waters; that m the 
distance the glittermng cliffs raise 
therr pearl-hke walls of chalk to a 
formidable elevation; and that the 
blithe equestrian, the trim chaussured 
pedestrian, the invalid m his chair, 
the fair ringleted girl on her pony. 
materfamihas m her well-appomted 
barouche, and venturous pater- 
familias on his ‘bit of blood,’ are 
quaintly contrasted by the bathing- 
woman in her rude attare, the fisher- 
man whistling for a fair wind, and 
the boatman intent upon the pros- 
pects of the weather. And here I 
digress to take notice of an extra- 
ordinary delusion current among the 
Brighton boatmen; they always be- 
lieve vt to be ‘a fine afternoon for a 
sae, srr.” Iwas at Brighton a few 
weeks ago. A wild hurricane was 
Sweeping up the Channel, and yet, 
as with coat closely buttoned and 
hat tightly compressed to my head, 
I paced the Steyne, an amphibious 
animal coolly touched his sou’-wester 
with his dirty forefinger and growled. 
in my ear, ‘ Nice day for a saul, sir. 
Just a bit of a blow!’ 

What 1s there to see at Brighton ? 
Why the Cham Pier, of course, 
‘where, for the sum of twopence, 
you can go out to sea, and face the 
vast deep without need of a steward. 
with a basin.’ Ah! awalk by moon- 
light on the Cham Pier, with Kate’s 
long tresses gently floatmg — but 
from fancies I come to facts. This 
‘wonderful effort of engineering 
slall,’ &c, &c., was constructed by 
Captain Sir 8. Brown, R.N., in 
1832-3, at a cost of 30,000/. Length, 
1,136 feet; breadth, 15 feet. Its 
four cast-iron towers are each 25 feet 
high, and usually employed as depéts 
for the sale of Brighton diamonds, 
shells, knick- , and fantastic 
ny 


The Pavilion, once the scene of 
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the orgies of the Furst Gentleman 
and Ins cohort of debauchees, now 
belongs to the corporation of 
Bnghton, and much admirable music, 
and many pleasant entertainments, 
may be patronized within its walls 
George IV, having fallen ‘ Chma- 
mad’ over the accounts of Lord 
Amherst’s Chinese embassy, caused. 
George Nash, the architect, to con- 
struct tlis curious monstrosity, this 
enlarged ‘China-shop ’ Cobbett says 
‘ A good idea of the building may be 
formed by placing the pomted halfof 
2 large turnip upon the middle of a 
board, with four smaller ones at the 
corner’ Sidney Snuth protested that 
1t loohed ‘ as 1t the dome of St Paul’s 
had come to Bnghton and pupped’ 
Some of the mtcrnal decorations, 
however, 21e worth exanunation 
What 1s there to see at Bughton ? 
Why, Sir Charles Barry’s pile, tho 
Sussex County Hospital, the Town 
Hall and the Market, the Drmkng 
Fountam , the new Well at W2117cn 5 
Farm, which 1s so deep that Truth 
might casilv he concealed in its 
depths, Bulls Baths, the bithing- 
machines, with their hideous hoods , 
the flotilla of fishing boats, the afte1- 
noon and evelmng fiirtations on the 
beach, the myriuls of pretty guls, 
the wonde2ful gimcracks in the curi- 
osity shops, the edibles, 1a1¢ and 
good at tunc-honoured Mutton s, the 
Bath chairs, and the goat cariiages, 
2d the donkeys, and the perambu- 
latois Go and see the house im 
Steyne Gardens, where Mis Honey- 
man, the mother of that populir 
prewcher, the Incv Charles Honcy- 
inan resided Goand see Dorset Gar- 
dens, where, according to Theodore 
Hook, Mr Gilbert Gurney’s love- 
vows were coldly rejected by Miss 
Emma Hames Goandsee Dr Blim- 
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ber’s fashionable academy, where 
Paul Dombey dreamed through so 
many lonely hours m mute wonder, 
and famt endeavour to catch the 
secrets of the mighty ocean ‘ What 
were the wild waves saying?’ Go 
and see the Queen’s Park, whee 
there are many varieties of trees (to 
contradict Hood’s saying), but not 
one beach Gu and see the Victol1ia 
Fountam, and, finally, go and see 
St Nicholas’ Church, a landmark 
cos on @ cliff 150 feet in haght. 

here, the Nozman font, and the 
carved oak sczecn, and the Memorial 
Cross m honouw of the Iron Duke, 
and the giaves of loyal Captam 
Tattersall, educational Sur Richard 
Philips, and the woman soldier, 
Phoebe Hessel, who fought at Ton- 
tenoy, and dicd it the age of 108 mm: 
1821, will successively attract your 
attention ‘Lhen, ext of Bnghton, 
thae aie mdcs on the crisp, fiesh 
aw urd of the Downs, and a 1ambile to 
Rottngde in whine, 1 Dr Hooker's 
schovl, Su. Dulwer Lytton was edu- 
cated, to Luwcs, that grand old city 
and ticasury of antiquities, to the 
Bnito-Roman camp, popularly known 
as tlre ‘Devils Dyke,’ to Old Shore- 
ham Chuich, and Worthmg, and 
Newhaven, md Clay ton, and kKcymer 
But the wl ine cditor of ‘London 
Society’ politcly bints that I have 
already come to the end of my tether 
Yes, I am compelied to suppress a 
magnificcnt pero.aton which would 
have made amends for the gossiping 
tone of this acsultory sketch by 1ts 
sonorous and well-balanced pciiods 
But I have said my say, and can 
only hope, en aliendant, that the 
reader, in his run by rail, has not 
wearied of his cicerone nor grown fa- 
fagued with the journey ‘to Bnghton 
and back.’ 
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HOW I GAINED A WIFE AND FELL INTO A FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER Tf. 


[ HAD not been in holy orders a 

week before I received an in- 
vitation from Mr. Joyce Joyce. The 
rector and I were coming out of 
church one Wednesday morning, 
when we saw a very dapper man- 
servant mding up towards us. He 
stopped his horse, touched his hat, 
and gave the rector two letters; 
who, after a glance at the envelope, 
passed over one of them tome. In 
it Mr. Joyco Joyce apologized for 
not having lcarnt the name of ‘ the 
Curate of Teynton,’ and begged ‘ the 
pleasure of his company to dinner’ 
on a stated day. 

‘Who 1s this Mr. John Cuthbert 
Joyce Joyce?’ said I, when we were 
within the rectory garden. 

‘ Not to know Joyce argues your- 
self unknown,’ answered he, smiling. 
‘He 1s the man about here.’ 

‘The man—what do you mean? 
Is he what the lecturers would call 
the “ideal” of humanity for this 
neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Quite the opposite He is the 
very reverse of the “ideal” man 
hereabouts. He belongs to a very 
old family, and 1s not making any 
great mereasc of fortune, I fear; 
whercas the “ideal” man of Great 
Aylstone is one who comes into the 
town from no one knows whcre, 
with no shoes on his feet, only one 

y in his pocket, and by dint 
of tact, craft, hard work, and specu-~ 
Jation ends by owning thousands.’ 

* He1s a banker at Great Aylstone,’ 
said the rector’s mother, who came 
up to us with a bunch of snowdrops 
myn her hand. ‘Look, John,’ said 
she, ‘I want you to take these to 
Mr. Hare, when you go imto the 
town this morning. I promised to 
send him some floweis now and 
then for the old women im the alms- 
houses.’ 

Mr. Hare was the chaplain of the 
Aylistone Union, and the overmght 
of the almshouses was voluntarily 
taken on himself by the good old 
man. In his younger days he had 
been curate to my rector’s father, a 


remembrance which made the old 
lady often visit him and his wrfe. 
She was very anxious that I should 
see and respect these favourites of 
hers; and asked me to spare the 
tame to go down to Great Aylestone 
with her son. ‘ You have not yet 
seen our town,’ she said. ‘ You will 
find that the poor people in the 

© look upon it as the most 
populous and magnificent place ever 
yet built. They rather doubtmgly 
giant that London may be a little 
bigger.’ 

The village in which I was then 
placed was about two mules from 
the town. The walk was all down 
ill. It was a winter morning of 
the pleasantest sort, hardly decided 
whether to be winter or spring; 
there was a hard frost underfoot, 
and in all defended places; an un- 
clouded sky; and a mild sun over- 
head was very slowly thawing the 
open and sunny parts of the road. 
The rector called for a few minutes 
at a cottage on the roadside, leavmg 
me outside with his mother’s snow- 
diops m my hand. Hardly con- 
scious of what I was domg, I looked 
at them and then at the road, and 
using it as a natural cartoon, I 
slowly tiaced out a gigante copy of 
the snowdrops with the ferrule of my 
stick Suddenly I heard a swift, 
clear, even footfall, and looking up, 
Isaw a young lady abruptly pass 
over (lke the Pnest and Levite in 
the parable) to the other side of 
the 10ad She glanced, when just 
on a level with the cottage door, 
first at my drawing, and then at me, 
very swiftly , and noticing, perhaps, 
my deep abstraction, smiled quietly 
to herself. J had been just m time to 
see the fading off of her smile, when 
the noise and shadow of her passing 
had arrested me She caught my 
look; and I fancied that she reddened, 
conscious for the first tame that she 
was § She suddenly quick- 
ened her pare, and I lost sight of 
her at a turnmg in the road. ‘St. 
Catharine,’ I said to myselfii Why 
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I chose out that particular saint, 
which of the St. Catharmes I meant, 
Iam sure I know not. I suppose 
she brought before my mund 
reminiscence of some picture I had 
seen at Munich or Dusseldorf. I 
was just trying to remember, when 
the more home question came up, 
‘Why should St. Cathamme make 
my heart beat? Surely I am not 
excited. Did the far virgm and 
martyr who converted the stub- 
bornest plulosophers of Alexandria 
to the faith, make the deacons of 
the see of St Mark turn as con- 
fused as I am ?’ 

‘Go up to my mother,’ I heard 
the rector say belund me. ‘ Take 
the child up to my mother. She 1s 
at home this mormmg She knows 
more about physic than that vege- 

an doctor. If you doctor the 
ehild out of that absurd book of 
yours, you'll nll it. Good day’ 

‘Good day, sir, and thank you,’ 
said a man’s voice Iwas roused 
from my strange reveric, and turn- 
ing myself, saw a man in the door- 
way with a sickly-lookmg boy m 
his arms. 

‘He is murdermeg the httle lad,’ 
said the rector, as we walked on— 
murdering him with the prescrip- 
tions of a mad book called “ The 
Heahng Treasures of Nature; or, 
Long Life out of the Green Things 
of the Earth.” The man works at a 
silk-mill 1m the town, and 18 a great 
reader. As Joyce Joyce says of the 
people here, “ ‘They think nothing 
true, but that which 1s new.” This 
Yates has tried every phase of pro- 
letazre politics, sociology, and re- 
hgion JI came just in time to save 
him from throwing himself into 
Mormonism. I beheve he has now 
a hard and honest fight to persuade 
himself that “ Spimtualism ” 1s false. 
He has been drinking in for years 
the wretched persuasion that every 
change 1s progress.” _ 

‘Mr. Joyce Joyce is a Conserva- 
trve, then ?’ 

‘That is a very mild word for his 
pohtics. He is the nghest of high- 
flymg Tones. At the elections he 
uses all his mfluence to oppose the 
return of the Liberal candidate, 
who, with impossible promises, gams 
the votes of the commercial mag- 
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nates, and, in spite of Mr. Joyce 
Joyce, is invariably returned. He 
says that Great Aylstone 1s given 
up to Americanism im politics, and 
to Methodism, Anabaptism, and 
Mormonism in religion; that it 
takes spint-rapping, electro-biology, 
and table-turning for science; and 
believes that Lord Macaulay 1s a 
historian. In return, Great Ayl- 
stone looks upon Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
the Tory banker as the “ ideal” of 
political and religious obstructive- 
ness. The young men who en- 
hghten one another on Capital 
Punishments, Total Abstinence, the 
Exccution of Charles the First, the 
Extension of the Franchiso, and the 
comparative genius of Mr. Dickens 
and Mr Thackeray, at the Great 
Aylstone Literary and Mutual Im- 
provemcnt Sveicty, the quack 
lecturers who dilute Mr. Carlyle’s 
Cromwell at the Great Aylstone 
Mechanics’ I[aill, the commuttees of 
the Gicat Aylistonc Ballot Associa- 
tion, the Band of Hope, the Progress 
Club, the Secular Society, the Church 
of the Iutme, the Spiritual Circle, 
and the Ketorm of LEverythng 
Association, all alike shrug thei 
shoulders with mingled pity and 
contempt when they utter the name 
of Mr Joyce Joyce.’ 

‘Poor man! How muserable he 
must be alono in tho midst of so 
much unkind dctracton and un- 
londer pity.’ 

‘Not at all. He counts blamo 
from such sources to be the very 
highest praise. Besides, if he has 
his detractors and pitiers, he has 
also his glormfiers. He 1s the lay- 
idol of all the country clergy for 
mules round. He excites them with 
the vision of an Ecclesiastical Arcady 
when every Enghshman will pay 
church rates with a smile on his 
face Poor or mich, curates or m- 
curobents, the clergy are always 
welcome to his table. Whenever . 
the bishop comes to a consecration 
or confirmaton in this neighbour- 
hood, he stays with Mr. Joyce 
Joyce. His purse is open, too, to all 
the church needs ofall parsons who 
are not what he calls “extreme men,” 
very Catholic or very Calvinistic. 
I believe there is scarcely a school, 
parsonage, church building, church 
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restoration, or other church scheme 
in any village for males round which 
has not had some help from him’ 
‘I have an unpleasant guess that 
he the Church, then, mainly 
from a high Tory point of view , he 
thinks that we are a sort cf consti- 
tuhonal “black dragoons” If 
Aman, mnstead of Catholic mussion- 
anes, had founded the Church of 
England, and Arianism had been 
connected for centuries with the 
ancestral famuhes of the country ” 
‘He would then have looked upon 
Catholicity with as much horior as 
he now looks upon Romanism and 
Methodism Ho looks upon the 
bishop 1zather as an ordamed noble- 





man than as a successor of the 
apostles ’ 

‘He counts dissent a polticul 
enormity ”’ 


‘Almost entirely Somo of the 
clergy have expressed very plam 
doubts about “ the state of his heart ” 
They hase been so vexcd at him 
when he has found fault with them 
for mixinz themsclvcs up with the 
Methodists and <Anabaptists§ at 
revival prayer-meetings, Evangelical 
Alhance bicakfasts, and divers othe 
causes which he insults by the 
name of “inotley platforms, “ Yankee 
rehgion,’ and ‘Chartist Christi- 
anity” He once fcll foul of the 
Imshop’s son-in-law for taking the 
chair at a Bible Society meethng, 
and a six months’ soreness between 
himself and the bishop was the 
result ’ 

We were now m the town § I, 
who am a Londoner born, and a 
London lover, had been seemg for 
days, and feeling that I had to sce 
for. many months, httle but fields 
and hedges, with houses half a mile 
apart, and often still more distant 
It was areal pleasure to see agam 
the roofs of a town, houses standing 
thick together, and the glitter of 
shop windows, and to hear the talk 
and hum of many men, and the 
noe of wheels and the tread of the 
people 

Mayner had stopped me to look 
im a print shop, when all at once I 
felt a blow upon the top of 
my hat. suddenly, I saw 
@ gentleman on horseback, holding 
his mding-whip at the wrong end 
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Bowing politely towards moe, he 
said, ‘I am sure I beg your on. 
I took false aim. I intended to hit 
Mr Mayner’ 

‘Ah, Mr Borborough,’ said 
Mayner, ‘are you making holiday? 
I thought you were busy m Parha- 
ment, hberating the church and all 
that sort of thing’ 

‘So I shall be to-night, I hope, 
answered he ‘I came down by 
train last mght to see Joyce Joyce 
on special busmess I have been 
two hours with that ass this morn- 
ing Itisno good He31s no one’s 
enemy but his own’ 

‘Why, what 1s the matter ?’ ashed 
the rector 

‘Well, this There 1s _ really 
somethmg at the bottom of the 
report that was flymg about the 
town and country two months ago 
Some influential fellows are now 
planning the sctimg-up of 1 new 
bank I learned some pazticulais 
about it yesterday, they seemed to 
me of the weightiest moment to 
Joyce But I need not havo 
troubled myself If the ass were 
up to the forehead m the midst of 
the Atlantic Ocean, he would go to 
the bottom contending as long as 
breath was m him that it was 
utterly x1mpossible the head of the 
good old house of Joyce Joyce 
could be drowned lke a common 
Jack Tai ’” 

The rector smuled dolefully , ‘I 
think you aie quite right thero,’ 
said he 

‘Well, good-bye, Mayner,’ cned 
the horseman, ‘I must be off’ And 
he rode at a fumous pace down 
Giazier Gate toward the Station 

‘That us Borborough, our mem- 
ber,’ said the rector to me, as we 
were looking after him ‘ He 1s 
what they call hereabouts, “ an ad- 
vanced lLaberal” You must not 
conclude, however, that he is the 
intolerant bigot and raging stump- 
orator that our friends are who gene- 
rally go by that name im this town 
He1s a true gentleman and a finished 
scholaa This visit proves his real 
excellence, for Joyce Joyce left no 
stone unturned to prevent his elec- 
tion On everythmg but politics, 
however, they are very good friends * 

When we returned to the par- 
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sonage we found old Mrs. Mayner 
awaiting her son at the gate. She 
welcomed him, and I thmk me also, 
with her most sweet and happy 
smile Such a smile coming from 
that somewhat ascetic and tho- 
roughly widow-lhke face, contrasted 
with her gener! expiession and her 
deep black clothing, as strangely 
and yct as niturally as did the 
almond-blossoms m the garden with 
the black and yet leafless branches 
from which they were burstmg 
forth 

‘Miss Kate Joyce has been here,’ 
said she ‘I am so sorry you’— 
turning to me— weie not here I 
wanted to imtioduce you You 
would be sure to fall in love with 
her ’ 

‘Thank you, Mis Mniyner,’ I an- 
sweied ‘I don’t quite hhe being 
introduced to wealthy young ladies 
Lam vory proud, or vor) shy, o1 a 
hittle of both, parhans She would 
not be so silly o: so unprudent as to 
fall in love with me, so I ewumnot 
afford to ket my tme, energy, 
thoughts, and love itself rim to waste 
by falling im Jove with her’ 

‘Ah, my fiicnd,’ said the rector 
(who was expecting to become a 
husband in a few months), ‘ 1t docs 
a man good to fall thoroughly m 
love, evcn if he be disappointed ’ 

* IT quite bcheve that,— fox others,’ 
ITsaid ‘ But I hid 1ather not take 
the physic myscit’ T felt a little 
aushonest, howcvcr, as I said 1¢ for 
if I was not alicady in love with 
some onc, I was vcry nearly in love 
with the apparition of some one; 
from which apparition, too, I had 
certainly no right to expect anything 
but disappointment 

I wondered 1f the young lady who 
had passcd me on the road could be 
Miss Kate Joyce Joyce I hoped 
not Of course, 1t was very foolish 
of me to have any hopes about the 
matter but I felt such a strange 
interest in this lady; I felt, too, that 
in a small country place hke ours, 
where nearly every house 1s open to 
the parson, I should be sure to meet 
her agai. [I felt that 1f she were 
Miss Joyce Joyce, the daughter of a 
man so proud and so marked, I 
should have to keep at a very re- 
spectful distance from her. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


I have no doubt that a person of 
such great penetration as the modern 
reader perceives at once that the 
young lady who passed by meas JT 
was drawing the snowdrop was Miss 
Joyce Joyce. I have at hand no 
trick of a tale-teller by which I can 
keep back that fact, so I must let 
itout. I first discovered the identity 
at the dinner at Mr Joyce Joyce’s, 
—for whose house, nm company with 
Mr Mayner, I duly set oat on the 
stated day. 

The dinner was not, however, on 
the whole, so lively an affair as I 
had expected it to be If I loved 
anjythmg at this time of my hfe— 
beside that sudden apparition of St. 
Citharme—it was a good hearty 
ficht, especially a clerical word-fight, 
which 15 neaily as fierce and ex- 
citmg as any sct-to recorded m 
*Bcll’s Tafe im London’ and the 
‘Spoitmg News’ There was not 
much blood drawn, however, at Mr. 
Joyce Joyce's table the first day I 
dined there The archdeacon had 
been mvited,—a man unhappily 
who has a perfect fury for peace- 
intking, and is very talented m hin- 
dez1me a quarrel in the bud, and he, 
at every mdication of a skirmish, 
would persist m proving to the 
bicthren that they really agreed 
where they thought they differed. 
The result was, of course, that both 
parties wished him away They 
met to fight, and they counted Mr 
Joyce Joyce’s table a convenient 
piace for a polite word-battle So 
both ‘ high’ and ‘ low’ men looked 
ttpon the peaceable archdeacon much 
as the ‘slashers’ and ‘ pets’ of 
various places, with ther backers 
and admirers, must look upon the 
strong body of policemen who sud- 
denly appear on the field just as the 
spct has been pitched upon where 
the ropes are to be set. 

I was, however, the less disap- 
pointed at the g want of 
fight when I found myself at the 
dmner-table, seated very near— 
though not next—to Miss Joyce 
Joyce. ‘There was only one, a very 
sober and silent old clergyman, be- 
tween myself and her. 

We had the most diverse speci- 
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mens of clerics at the table. If 
Joyce Joyce had intended his dinner 
to be a museum of clergymen, and 
had traversed the whole diocese in 
search of interesting specimens, he 
could hardly have got together a 
fitter selection. No one of them 
could possibly have been mustaken 
for any other of them; and I felt 
not a little thankful that the church 
ef my country could turn out imto 
the same order, men so very diffcrent, 
men so unlike the dead uniform 
caste-priesthood of a mere ecclesi- 
astical machme. Each man was 
thoroughly himself; that 1s, he was 
what he would have been had he 
not taken holy orders. As Smith of 
Foulsham. said, who was sitting op- 
posite me: ‘ How different from a 
dinner of monks! One can sce that 
the clergy of the English Church 
have never been under the ngid 
yoke of a personality ~murdermg 
discipline ” 

The word ‘monks’ seemed to 
catch the ear of a pale young man 
on the same side as myself He 
was Lady Gellerton’s son, and the 
Vicar of Gellerton. After asigh and 
a short pause, he said quite cheer- 
fully to his neighbour, who was 
plainly of the same views. ‘ I have 
made up my mind to wear a white 
stole on Easter Day.’ 

From all I hear I judge young 
Gellerton to be an excellent fellow. 
He 18 never tired of vimting his 
poor, and has worked a great moral 
revolution 1n a parish neglected for 
long years. 

The same views told very differ- 
ently on his neighbour, however. 
‘Is Smith of Foulsham a Catholic ?’ 
asked he. 

‘ Oh, no,’ answered Gellerton. 

There was a man sitting next but 
two to myself who must have had 
his favourite meerschaum in his 
pocket, he smelt so very strong of 
stale tobacco. ‘ Any work 
gong on where you are?’ asked 

lerton’s fmend. 

* Oh, yes,’ said the smoker. ‘I 
have revived the old cricket club 
after three years’ death. And would 
you believe 1t?—though we are on 
such a splendid part of the river, we 
have no boating club. I am getting 
one up, however, against the summer.’ 
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The questioner stared with sur- 
prise. He had been mistaken 1n the 
man, through his dress and his fea- 
tures: and I soon found out, from 
his subsequent talk, that he meant 
by ‘any good work’—‘Is your 
choir surpliced?’ ‘ Do you change 
your stoles and your altar-cloths at 
the ecclesiastical seasons?’ ‘ Is the 
confessional a regular thing with 
you?’ * How many of your parish- 
1oners have you horrified ?’ 

On the other side of the table sat 
two scientific clergymen, one a 
botanist, the other a geologist ‘ This 
is @& poor diocese for geological 
study,’ said the latter. ‘ Indeed,’ 
answered the other, ‘it 1s very 
superior to the part of England I 
was last mm. I inow few places so 
rich in mosses; just look here,—’ 
and pulling up his coat tail, he drew 
from his pocket a confused bundie 
of specimens, and hastily thrust them 
back again. 

Next to these sat Dr. Radick of 
the Grammar, and Mr. Price, curate 
of Ackbury. The doctor, a httle 
wiry-haired man, whose face was 
eut up with many furrows, was 
quotang to Mr Price some of the 
latest pieces of German philology, 
occasionally laying down the grounds 
of ms own disagreement from 
Ellicott and Alford on a particular 
passage. Happily for Mr Price, 
the doctor gave him no time to 
answer the questions he put to 
him, but answered them himself 
almost in the breath with which he 
asked them Mr. Prico was an 
ordained Scripture reader, and was 
now in the sixth year of a seven 
years’ diaconate , probably the ut- 
most Greek he knew was a chapter 
or two of St. John’s gospel he 
looked as wise as he could, and de- 
ferentially assented to every remark 
the doctor put forth. 

‘ Mayner,’ said Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
very quietly to my rector, who was 
seated near him, ‘lam gomg to 
endow the new church m Wilthorpe 
Street.’ 

‘ There is an endowment already,’ 
answered Mayner. 

‘A tithe of an endowment, you 
mean; just enough for a man to 
starve on. I have resolved to make 
it up to three hundred a year.’ 
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‘J am very sorry to hear you say 
so.” And the rector glanced across 
atme I knew that he was thinking 
of the tdmgs given us a few days 
before by Mr. Borborough, the 
member. 

*“ Why are you sorry ?’ asked Joyce 
Joyce, sharply. ‘ lalways thought 
you so anxious for the well-domg of 
the Church of England. The arch- 
deacon approves of it.’ 

The dignitary gave a qmet and 
stately nod. Mayner looked very 
eonfused. He could not speak out 
so private a thing as the real reason 
before that table full of people. 
He had to hunt up the best of a set 
of reasons, each of which he felt to 
be quite insufficient for Ins own 
conviction 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘ you have your 
two cliidren to thik ot ’ 

‘John Cuthbert 1s but a gmddy 
lad,’ said Joyce Joyce. ‘1 should 
never think of asking his sanction 
It may be for his interest, too Sup- 
pose he takes orders, and hkes town 
life, I should be glad tor him to be 
here As tor my sober child there 
—What do you say, Kitty ?’ 

€§ Oh,’ said Miss Joyce Joyce, turn- 
ing her clear open face to Mr. Maj- 
ner, ‘ I beg papa to endow it. You 
know what a nuserably poor neigh- 
bourhood 1t 1s Iam sureif there 
is to be no larger endowment than 
the proposed one, none but a clergy- 
man of some means could hope to do 
-any good there ’ 

‘Ah, Miss Joyce,’ sad young 
Gellerton, ‘if there were any faith 
now-a-days the very poorest of the 
poor would be keepmg their own 
priests from their own humble 
offertory.” 

‘If a sound evangelical pastor 
were set there, Mr Joyce,’ said the 
Imsh curate of St. Smmon’s, ‘a 
man with a warm and animated 
delivery, a good flow of language 
and an uncompromising hostility to 
Romanism and Antichrist, he would 
probably fill the pews with a re- 
spectable and wealthy congrega- 
tion—’ 

‘Who would undoubtedly find 
him the money to support two or 
three readers or town missionaries,’ 
suggested the incumbent of At. 
Simon’s. 


* Not to mention,’ added the Insh- 
man, ‘ the proceeds of the pews ’ 

At the bare mention of pews five 
or six clerics began to grow warm 
and to show uneasy fire about the 
eyes. ‘Town missionaries!’ groaned 
Gellerton’s fmend. The archdeacon 
saw the rising of the storm; he put 
on his most pacificatory look. Draw- 
ing a breath, and lookimg all round 
the table with a very calm and 
quiet snule, he uttered slowly and 
loudly m his nich tenor voice the 
simplest monosyllable. 

‘I—’ said he. 

I could not help smiling when I 
noticed the effect The httlo word 
was evidently well prepared in tone 
and measure, 1t rung out hke a 
very clear bell, and at the sound of 
it all whispermngs wore hushed and 
nil looks changed, as the whisper- 
ings and looks of a set of schoolboys 
at the sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance of the schoolmaster. The 
bishop himself could not have 
worked stcch a chango, for he lacked 
that magmecal wand of a mch voice. 
The worst of 1t was, though, that so 
magnificent a prelude prepared one 
for a magnificent sequel. All, how- 
ever, that the archdeacon had to say, 
was this bland suggestion 

‘I think there 1s a great deal m 
what each of our brethren has said. 
In such a neighbourhood the seats 
ought to be free, the gospel ought to- 
bo preached, all Romish practices 
should be avoided, the offertory 
should be adopted, and paid agents 
might be very useful. On the part 
of the Church, I feel that I ought to 
thank Mr. Joyce Joyce very warmly 
for his most generous proposition, 
and to express my grateful satisfac- 
thon that this archdeaconry contains 
a layman of his character.’ 

Mr. Joyce Joyce uneamly shrug- 
ged his shoulders durmg this 
speech, and hastily fingered about hie 
fase in twenty different parts It was 
a pleasmg line of lis character that 
he rather dishked to hear his own 
nT es began 

soon to grow weary of 
this dry dmner, as doubtlessly the 
reader has also done, for whom 1+ has 
not been moistened, as1t was for me, 
by mch dishes and good wine. Al 
i longed for was to hear Miss Joyce 
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Joyce § in. But she mo- 
destiy kept quiet. The talk ran 
into courses litical and clerical, 
and the very few other ladics who 
were there, being much older than 
Miss Joyce Joyce, and holding posi- 
tive opinions, bore their part as 
eagerly as any of the men. 

Soon after dinner I found myself 
standing close to Mayner and our 
host. ‘I do beg of you, for yourown 
sake, Mr Joyce Joyce,’ said he, ‘ not 
to endow this church ’” 

‘What?’ answered the other 
‘Your friend Borborough has been 
enone. Ins latest mare’s-nest, has 

e?° 

‘Borborough is not the man to 
believe in mare’s-nests,’ said the 
rector 

‘ Read his speeches ; find his name 
on the division lists,’ cried Joyce 
Joyce Then, turning abruptly on 
me, he added, ‘What do you say, 
curate ?’ 

‘I am very sorry to see you bent 
on endowing 1t I wish you would 
wait for the next church, and for 
the proof that Mr. Borborough was 
talking fallacy.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


The first year that he 1s in orders 
must often seem to a clergyman the 
longest year in his hfe. Up to his 
ordination he has, perhaps, lved 
very freely, and talked scornfully of 
all conventional rules He _ finds 
himself by bis orders chamed at 
once to a particular dress, and a 
discreet watch over his conduct. 
All eyes are on him, and things that 
are harmless in. others look hurtful 
in him. He has to hold lus tongue 
avhere he used to speak freely, and 
to speak where he once would have 
been silent. Itis a great change for 
@ young man to have to run off to 
old women and to sick beds as 
alertly as he used to run to bachelor 
partes of young men. ‘Many a 
tame, said Smith of Foulsham to 
me, ‘have I sat in the park, an 
a book in one arte mes & Argel 
clay pipe m my mouth. a 
ral thought the book ate: 
and the other half thought the pi 
vulgar. Now I may show the book, 
but I have to hide the pipe. Both 
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of them I owe to one friend. An 
old Austrian monk gave me the 
book, and the same good man gave 
me the first lesson 1m smoking, and 
withm sight of the monastery, too. 
What would St. Benedict, St Ber- 
nard, or our friend Gellerton say? 
My first prpe was the loan of a 
monk, and was filled out of a 
monk’s tobacco pouch. As I saw 
the smoke curl up from this post- 
reformation invention in the good 
man’s mouth, I could but think 
how utterly dead the middle ages 
were, and what a quiet sign I had 
before me that, in spite of enthusias- 
tic dreams of their revival, the most 
characteristic institutions were peace- 
ably submitting to the pressure of 
new times’ 

So said Smith of Foulsham to me, 
as we were walking from Joyce 
Joyce’s, some months after the din- 
ner mentioned in the last chapter. 
We had lunched there, and, to my 
great delight and yet great disturb- 
ance, we had had Miss Joyce Joyce 
and her father all to ourselves. 

I had felt all the length of the 
change of which we had been speak- 
ing I felt that my hfe had been 
cut mto distinct parts, and though 
one part was many years in length, 
and the other part only a few 
mouths, yet the latter scemed to 
have lasted years. For I had gone 
through, also, another change—the 
change which gives subject to this 
story I had not now any doubt 
whether I was thoroughly in love or 
was not 

When I had left Mr Joyce Joyce’s 
house on the day of the dinner, 1 
was very wise. I reflected that 1t 
would be utterly senseless and 
absurd im me to fall in love with 
Miss Joyce Joyce, since 1t would only 
bring me long hours of misery and 
not one hour of hope. So I bravely 
resolved that I would not do so. I 
immediately saw all the advantages 
of this resolution. It not only gave 
me 2 right and a power of th 
of Miss Kate without distress, but 
even with benefit and comfort. It 
does one good to think of the good. 
I could freely admire her, as I 
would admire the hfe of a saint, a 
noble picture, a beautful valley, or 
anything else which I never expect 
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nor long to call my own. I could 
keep her image on the outside of 
my mind, and think how well she 
spoke, how excellently she moved, 
how glad it made one’s heart to see 
her smile, what a sweetness and 
completeness there was m every 
tone of her voice, how wholly 1gno- 
rant she seemed of her own good- 
ness and beauty, how Peeper. 
she treated all that were lower or 
poorer than herself, how invanably 
she brought out something of good 
from those things and people in 
which others saw nothing but bad. 

‘It is quite an education to me,’ 
sud I,a few days after, to the rec- 
tor, ‘to look at Mass Joyce Joyce’ 
He smiled in a provoking but not 
unkind way. 

‘What do you laugh at?’ I said. 

‘At your innocence,’ he an- 
swered ‘My mother says you aro 
in love with that lady, and that you 
we priding yourself on your wisdom 
in not being so.’ 

‘I am sure I am not,’ I an- 
sw ered.’ 

‘I am afraid you will thnk mo 
rude, he said, gently. ‘ But 
should lke to try jou.’ 

I assured him that he nced not 
fear I had such thoughts of him. 
Hfow could I? ‘Love for a noble 
woman had made his tender and 
gentle spimt tenderer and more 
gentle. Atthe time I wnite he has 
been three years a widower. He 
had no child, and teeling that for 
him there could be no second love, 
he gave up our civilization and ease, 
and has gone forth a champion of 
the Cross among the heathen; and 
among them he hopes to die in 
whatever way God wills. 

I gave him full leave to try me. 
He began by picturing tome Kate 
Joyce Joyce as she was, as the head 
and mustress of her father’s house- 
hold , how affectionate, how anxious 
to be always obedient and fihal m 
the hghtest look and word; how 
quick to cheer her father when he 
is dull; how ably she hinders him 
when he becomes bitter or harsh 

i any one, and brings him 
round to the most generous and 
kindly temper. When he had 
painted this picture on the ‘ outside 
of my mind,’ as he said, quoting my 
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own. words, he excited me by draw- 
her, a fortiori, as a wife. ‘I am just 
going to be married,’ said he; ‘ and 
I know from the letters that come 
to me every other day how all the 
sweetness of a pure and loving girl 
comes out doubly sweet and fragrant 
when she 1s modestly lookmg for- 
ward to become the wife of that 
man she loves. From what you 
have seen of Kate Joyce Joyce, you 
know what she will be as a wife, 
how she will love her husband. We 
do not know,’ he went on to say, 
‘whether this husband will be sol- 
dier, lawyer, country gentleman, 
priest, or M P. But whatever he 1s, 
how thoroughly she will make his 
wo1k hers; how she will rejoice over 
every thing he does well and nobly; 
how she will imperceptibly but 
constantly lead hun off from all low 
and base views of his work! Wath 
what tenderness she will watch him 
when he 1s 111, soothe him when he 
18 harassed, joy 1n lis joy, and grieve 
when he 1s gneved! I saw you 
watch her the other day as she put 
her hand so gently on the neck of 
that little truculent lad of Garner’s, 
and drew him up close to her, and 
holdmg both his hands m hers, whis- 
pered snulingly a few words in his 
car ‘The boy struggled a moment, 
and you frowned; then his face 
suddenly became as glad and sunny 
as her own. So she will serve her 
husband, I suppose; only 1t will be 
with a far deeper and mtenser love, 
because 1t will come from her as & 
wife. It will be cheering for you, 
wherever you are then m your dry 
bachelorhood, admirmg saints, pic- 
tures, and green valleys, even to 
have ‘on the outside of your mind’ 
this vision and ttern of a wife. 
Even if you are from her then, 
and never see her, it will be a real 
satisfachon to you to think that 
there zs such a wife so loving her 
husband.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I, turning over and 
over impatiently a book I had taken 


up. 

Mite went on, rather mercilessly, to 
paint httle interior scenes which I 
was to see when I was invited to the 
house of a husband. aa ‘was to 
enjoy them . * They make 
your heart glad,’ said he. 
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‘ Will they ?’ I said, and thought- 
lessly flung the book agaimst the 


Mayner still went on, however, 
determinately puttmg before me 
thoughts which I dared not think by 
myself. At last he brought me to 
the plain confession that I could not 
endure to see Kate Joyce Joyce any 
man’s wife. He then laughingly 
sail he had taught me to know my- 
self, «nd had put me m a position to 
answer to mnyself whether 1 was or 
was not in love. 

Since this conversaton I had been 
many times to Joyce Joyce’s, mn the 
way of a short call, and had often 
seen Kate This last tame (when I 
met Smith of Foulsham there) I 
had stayed some hours Joyce 
Joyce himself had had a long con- 
versation with me about his ron 
Cuthbert, who was showing the 
greatest disinclinahon, he told me, 
to the clerical hfe, and was desirous 
above everything for travel and ad- 
venture. ‘If the Conservatives 
were but im,’ sad he, ‘I could get 
hin a Government post abroad, per- 
haps in South America, and then 
he might find adventure for himself, 
I have no doubt.’ 

After the consultation about her 
brother was over, Joyce Joyce left 
me 1n his daughter’s hands, while he 
rode off to the bank She took me 
mto his conservatory and his fine 
gsreen-houses. Wallaong alone with 
her in that rich and famt ar, I 
thought httle of the plants. Her 
¥oice, her shape, her movements, 
the sense that I was alone with her, 
and that all she was then saymg she 
was saying to mterest me—such 
thoughts pleased me. But they 
were thrust aside by more depress- 
ing thoughts. ‘What expense,’ 
thought I, ‘she is used to' How 
many hundred artificial needs she 
must have which she cannot know 
to be artifical! How unwise, I 
maust confess, 1t would be m her ever 
to marry any but a wealthy man! 
How little she can know what po- 
verty and straitness is !’ 

I dad not know then, as I found 
out later, that she knew better how 
te make the best of poverty than 
many of the poor themselves know. 
She was in the habit of goimg to tea 
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by turns with the girls of her Sun- 
day-school. She became among 
them one of them, she was a 
woman among women, and not the 
*‘ good ’ lady doing a patronizing and 
chantable act. She was at home 
with the poorest, and the fathers 
and mothers soon learned to put 
away the starched restraint with 
which they at first welcomed ‘ Miss 
Joyce’ to their Sunday’s table It 
increased thei self-respect to 
feel that they could benefit her 
though she was rich and they poor; 
and to see how she enjoyed herselt 
among them made them value what 
they had. 

I had not been long alone with 
Miss Kate when Mr Joyce Joyce 
rushed m upon us, and 2mmediately 
behind him was Smith of Foulsham. 

‘I thought you were at the bank, 
papa, by this time,’ said Kate 

‘No, my dear, I shall not go, I 
think I can write mstead ’ 

‘Oh! papa,’ said his daughter, in 
a humble but yet chiding manner 
I saw at once how probable Bor- 
borough’s accusations of unbusiness- 
likeness were. 

‘Well, my dear,” said Mr Joyce 
Joyce, ‘I met Mr Smith of Fouls- 
ham. soon after I got into the road, 
and he was coming here for me.’ 

‘And goimg on to the bank if you 
were not here,’ said Snuth. ‘I am 
vexed with myself You told me 
you had no particular engagement.’ 

‘IT can do all mn a letter,’ answered. 
Joyce Joyce ‘Iwill go in at once 
and write it, and then we will have 
lunch ’ 

My private ramble about the gar- 
den with Miss Kate was now broken. 
Iam not sure that I was sorry. I 
felt qrite timid and silent when alone 
with her, but now Smith had jomed 
us I talked freely, and gladly fenced 
with him on all sorts of subjects, not 
unwilling to show my prowess before 
my queen of tourney. He had come, 
he said, to ask Joyce Joyce to stand 
godfather to his httle boy. I might 
have been more dull 1f this gay, 
open-hearted talker had been a 
bachelor. 

After luncheon, Smith of Fouls- 
ham and I left, and walked together 
to the corner, where the Foulsham 
and Teynten roads part. As soon 
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as wo were quite clear of the town, 
Smith hghted a cigar, and from this 
arose the talh of which I gave a few 
wolds at the begumng of this chapte1 

“Here comes a gentleman on horse- 
bach, South,’ said I, lookmg behind 
me 

‘ Are you sure 161s 3 gentleman ”’ 
said bhe, taking his cigu trom his 
mouth, ‘for if 16 18 not E will hide 
this thing till he has passed ’ 

‘ Gentleman o1 not, he has a nose,’ 
said I, ‘and jou cant Inde the 
smell Its Mayne.’ 

‘Oh Snuth returned the cig 
to his mouth, and Mayncr jomcd us 
Thev talked tozetha, wd tell 
bach upon myscli and my own 
thoughts Lhere wis a strance 
effervescence mm my bosom from the 
conti wis that were mrung there I 
could not but be glad when I felt 
how chearfaul ind truendly Aote had 
been with me [could not but be 
desprondent when I thought of the 
wealth and Invu1jy in the undst of 
which she lived 

W hen Smich hid Icft us, we walked 
for some time im silence, Miyner 
abstia tedly loohing down snd comb- 
ing through thc horses mince with 
lis angers At last he said— 

‘Tam vondemg uf it will be rude 
to ask you how jou speed ” 

‘Not at all 

‘I myht have known,’ sud he, 
“that this would be your answe1 
Hiow could it be otherwise ?’ 

‘What ain I todo” said I, after 
a long pause 

‘Be brive,’ he answered ‘Go 
athiaight to Joyce Jovce, and tell 
Inm that you are in love with his 
dau _hte1 ’ 

I looked up it him questioningly 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ what clse can you 
do’? You do not suppose that Mass 
Joyce Joyce will ever engage herself 
to jou without his hnowledge or 
sanction *” 

‘If she had his sanction she would 
not do 1t’ 

‘Ah! that 1s not the first question, 
but the second Try first thmgs 
first Goandasklhim All the old 
saws and stories—King Cophetua, 
“ Famt heart never won,” et 1d genus 
omne — are the property of every 
generation of lovers) They belong 
to you as they did to your fathers.’ 
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‘The knicht and the hing,’ said 
I, with a short laugh, ‘may love 
the beeggu-maid, but the wold 
never allows the queen and the lady 
to love the beggar-man ’ 

‘Well,’ said the rector, ‘I have 
only one Icsson tor you Go and 
ash hum When you have done this 
page, you can turn ove to another’ 

‘Ho would think me mad, I c11ed. 

‘I beheve hoe would,’ coolly an- 
swered my friend ‘I have known 
lim Jony and well, and 1 thmk IL 
can see lis look of bewilderment as 
you put the question to him At 
tust he would not believe it Then 
he would slowly say, “Did I hear 
you co1cctly, sir?’ So you would 
have (and I can fancy your con- 
fusion) to put your 3<quest a second 
tine Then he would be deeded, 
wd answaa, ‘Of comse not How 
cm the thouzht havc come unto your 
head 2? Howevaa, he would think 
of it hourly Took vt 1t in every hight, 
wind im a fhittlh while would cxpect 
you to spauk iwyun’ 

‘Lhit would not be hhkely,’ I 
said 

‘But I know Jovee Joycc so well,’ 
he wmsvaied ‘He says of the beg- 
gimg collectors who take the frst 
denial fo. a subseription, ‘ ‘Lhe love 
to the ciuse was not very dup I 
rooted it up with a {uw syllables and 
2a mouthtul of bicath ” 

‘A inost filsc principle,’ sad I 

*So I thik, he answured ‘ But 
1S oP not well to know he belicves in 
it?’ 

‘Perhaps so But you forget 
that the difference of ou positions 
would bc the first thing to present 
itself to lus bankcr’s mind in all 
those after-thoughts of his,and would 
quite take out of them all hope for 
me He1s at one extreme ot wealth, 
and I—’ ; 

‘I almost wish he had, indeed, a 
banlLer’s mind I fear the want of 
it 18 more than hkely to brmg him 
to a lowez level than yours I have 
heard more about his affairs to-day 
m the town from SBorborough’s 
brother, the vicar of Les, who is 
hotly incensed agamst him for pooh- 
poohing the meimbocr’s warning.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A few more weeks passed away, 
and I went up to the cathcdral town, 
and, after three days’ exammation, 
‘was ordamed priest As roon as I 
returned, Mayner started for the 
south of England, to the house of 
the father of lus future wife He 
had made many ineffectual attempts 
to induce his mother to go with him 
But her daily 1llnesses, and the dread 
of excitement, Jed her firmly to re- 
fuse It was agreed that I should 
hve, for the two months of his 
absence, at the parsonage, and act 
as knight, chaplam, and son to the 
old lady 

I looked forward to 1tas a pleasant 
change for myself after my lonely 
hfe in my own little cottage Old 
Mrs Mayner was never dull and 
never irritable , or rather, perhaps, 
if she was sometimes dull, she skil- 
fully hid it, and kept it for her 
sohtary hours She was drawing 
near seventy, but she seemed some 
years younger than her tiue age 
There was about her something of 
that mixture of solemnity and bright- 
ness which affects us in those things 
mm nature which have fulfilled tho 
law set them, and draw near their 
end — for imstance, the woods in 
autumn, and the settmg sun 

But I had other reasons for bemg 
pleased Two of these were of great 
force with an incipient lover Furst 
her love for her departed husband 
was as real and as vivid as if he 
were sfill beside her in the flesh 
The plain showing of this acted as a 
general vindication of the young who 
loved She did not look upon love 
as a mere ferment m the blood of 
those in the spring-time of hfe 
Secondly, she knew my case and all 
my cares, and was always happy to 
speak of it, providing she did not 
begm the talk 

I saw less than I expected, how- 
ever, of the old lady At my break- 
fast hour she was, of course, not up 
Besides, I soon found from Mayner’s 
absence the heavy pressure of double 
work—the whole instead of half the 

to visit, and three sermons 
mstead of one to prepare every week , 
and, as if to mcrease it yet more, 
some Anabaptist young men, ama- 
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teurs from Great Aylstone, set up & 
preaching in the village on Sunday 
evenings The old lady, however, 
generally took lunch with me at 
midday, we always dined together 
m the evening, and I gave an hour 
or two to her (or rather, perhaps, 
she to me) after dinner’ For, at 
these times, she mostly talked to me 
of what I most liked to hear Her 

and her character made me at 
last more thoroughly open and truth- 
ful with her than I, perhaps, had 
courage to be with any one else One 
of these evenings I told her the 
advice her son had given me 

‘ Exactly hhe that rash boy,’ she 
said ‘IfI weie a young girl agam, 
I am sure I should not hke his 
father to go bidding for me with my 
father At least,’ she added, ‘ not 
until he knew how I should take 114 
myself ’ 

‘You think, then, Mrs Mayner, 
as I do, and would agree with what 
I said to your son You would 
advise me, before I speak to Mr 
Joyce Joyce, to ? The words 
‘win Miss Kate’s love’ stuck nm my 
throat, they seemed too presump- 
tuous and groundless to speak out. 
But Mrs Mayner knew what I meant 

‘It was very wilful and wicked 
of me, I know, but,’ said she, ‘£ 
ran away with my dear husband 
when I was married, and I was glad 
indeed that,I did it’ 

At these words the old lady sank 
back in her char, and closed he. 
eyes for some minutes It stopped 
the ejaculation of wonder which was 
upon my tongue’send After a short 
rest, she hfted up herself and said, 
solemnly— 

‘Don’t think I advise you to do 
so I would never speak to you 
again if you did But I need not 
fear You are not so hot-spirted as: 
my dear John was, and 1f you were, 
Kate would never ? 

At this moment the door opened 
*Please’m,’ said the maid, ‘ 
Joyce wishes to see——’ 

‘Ask her to come in, said Mrs. 
Mayner. 

‘—To see Mr Lescoll, ma’am,” 
the maid went on. 

“Me” I said. 

While the old lady and I ex- 
changed looks of wonder, Kate 








cd 
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walked in. She lifted up her veil, 
and kissed the old lady warmly. ‘I 
am coming up to see you to-morrow 
morning, Mrs. Mayner,’ said she. 
‘We had your son’s wedding-cards 
yesterday. This 1s only a business 
call upon Mr. Lescoll ’ 

The old lady moved to the door. 

‘No, don’t go, Mrs. Mayner,’ said 
Kate , and she skipped hghtly before 
the old lady, and took hold of the 
handle. ‘Its only about my brother 
Cuthbert.’ So Mrs. Mayner reseated 
herself. 

‘Papa would not have thought of 
it himself, Mr. Lescoll,’ said tho 
young lady, ‘but for Mr. O’Brien. 
He came yesterday morning very 
early, and talked m a semous way 
about the long vacation, and how 
bad 16 was for a young man who 
had not, perhaps (as he said), had a 
change of heart to be at large na 
great town with many temptations. 
Paps was very angry, and I had 


J bie hard work to hide 1 from M1. 


O’Bnen, who offered very kindly 
to come m for an hour every day 
and supermtend ins studies, and 

to my brother on the solemnity 
of the sacred profession he was in- 
tending to adopt. Papa answered 
shortly, “I don’t know that he is 
gomg to adopt it, Mr. O’Bnen I 
am much obliged to you for your 
offer, but I don’t care to accept it. 

morning, my daughter will 
see that you have all that you want ” 
As soon aS papa was gone, I strove 
to moderate his roughness, but I 
think Mr. O’Brien had not noticed 


it. 

‘Probably not,’ I thought. ‘ His 
assurance 1s as blind as it 1s impu- 
dent.’ 

‘ At dinner-time, papa told me he 
had thought over what Mr. O’Brien 
had said, and that he should hke 
Cuthbert to be under some direction 
when he comes home, and to have 
something defimte todo He would 
think it a great Iondness (Gf you 
have the time) for you to take him 
for an hour or two every other day. 
He will, of course, 1f you allow it, 
come up to youhere. He says that, 
as I am the only mother Cuthbert 
has, I must arrange all the details 
with you. Papa has quite given 
up pressing holy orders upon my 


brother. He says that a Conserva- 
tave Government will soon be mm, and 
that he shall be able to socure Cuth- 
bert a appointment; and he 
would like him to be helped forward 
m mathematics, and the simplo 
matters of arithmetic, writing, dicta- 
tion, geography,and English history.’ 

I was only too glad to accept the 
task. I expressed my pleasure, 
however, to Mass Joyce Joyce in the 
most sober terms, The greatest pain 
in the thng to me was that I was 
to be paid for it, and to settle with 
Miss Kate herself what I should 
require. Iswallowed that mortifica- 
tion, and the business was soon done. 

Kate rose to go. 

‘You are coming to see mo, then, to- 
morrow, my dear”’ said the old lady. 

‘Yes, Mrs Mayner.’ 

‘ And to stay and dine with us ?” 

I hstened anxiously for the answer, 
for I thought 1t would be the preatest 
happincss I had ever tasted to have 
Kate to myself and tho good old 
Indy alone Tho answer, however, 
went against me. 

‘I am sorry I cannot,’ said she. 
‘I have promised to go to tea to 
Mrs. Marshall’s to-morrow after- 
noon.’ 

‘What, that little widow Marshall, 
my washerwoman? I suppose you 
have one of her girls among your 
scholars, then ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

To my disappomtment, I was out 
in the parish when Kate called on 
Mrs. Mayner the next day. ‘She 
has just left,’ said the old lady, when 
I got m. ‘She has been here tho 
last two hours’ I did not see her 
all the rest of that week. On Satur- 
day, however, I heard of her. 

It was a wet, cold day, and I was 
siting at twilight in the diming- 
room, waiting for dinner and for 
Mrs. Mayner, when the old lady 
walked in, a little girl of eleven or 
twelve followimg her. It was a large 
room, and I was at the opposite end. 
to the fire, resting upon sofa, for 
at that time I was always unwell,— 
tired from the time 1 got up until 
the time I went to bed. I will not 
follow the example of Richard Baxter, 
who fills several folio of the 
History of us Life and Ti with 
@ minute description of all his al- 
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and the medicines he took 
and dad not take, 

‘Hero, child,’ said Mrs. Mayner, 
‘imeel down by the fire and warm 
 bitrhnd they are busy at the 

itchen fire, and I am sure you must 
be eold’ After a few munutes’ 
silence, she added, ‘How is your 
mother, my dear ?’ 

‘ Please’m,’ said the girl, standin 
up, ‘mother 1s very sorry, ma’am.’ 

‘Sorry, my dear? what do you 
mean ?” 

‘ Please’m, mothor is sorry about 
the gentleman’s shirt-wristbands. 
Mother said I wasn’t to say nothme 
about it, ma’am, but Martha says 
as you will be very angry. But it 
wasn’t mother as did 1t.’ 

‘What is the matter with them, 
child ?’ 

‘Why, ma’am, it was the day be- 
fore yesterday as Miss Joyce came to 
our house to tea—I’m 1m her ciass, 
ma’am—because 1t was my birthday. 
And Miss Joyce she says, as soon as 
she comes 1n, “ Well, Mrs. Marshall, 
is all your work done for this even- 
ing, and can we have our tea in 
coinfort, and not trouble ourselves 
with work todo?” says she “ Yes, 
muss,” says mother, “it’s all done— 
except there’s some things as Mr. 
Mayner left, and there’s Mr May- 
ner’s curate’s collars and shirts to 
iron, but I can do that after you’ve 
gone, miss, by sittmg up a bit.” 
“Oh! no, Mrs. Marshall, you shan’t 
do that,” says Miss Joyce ‘The 
girls and I will do them now,” 
says she, “and get them all done 
before we have our tea. Won't we, 
Jane?’ says she. “Yes, miss,’ I 
say. “And to tell the truth, Mrs. 
Marshall,” says Miss Joyce, “I’ve 
@ long new story to tell the clul- 
dren before they go to bed ; and we 
may as well all sit comfortable and 
hear if.” Then all the httle ones 
eried. out, ma’am, “ Oh! yes, mother, 
let Jane and Miss Joyce do them, and 
you butter the hot cakes, mother.” ’ 

‘Your story takes a long time 
telling, child,’ said the old lady. ‘I 
think I had better finish xt for you. 
Miss Joyce Joyce is not used to your 
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‘No, ma’am,; it’s not her fault; 
and mother says to her, “ Oh! muss, 
on ever any one hear the like. 

‘or———”” + 

Mrs. Mayner, however, had e 
to the door and was turning Ger the 
clean lhnen. She soon came up again 
to the fire with a shirt over her arm. 
*‘ Miss Joyce Joyce made this great 
a tea on the wristband?’ she 
said. 
The simple thing made my heart 
beat with joy. I sat up, but neither 
of them saw me, and Mrs Mayner 
said, ‘I hardly thnk Mr. Lescoll 
will be very angry, my dear.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, but mother told me 
not to tell you as Miss Joyce did it. 
She says she’d rather all the curates 
in the town, and ten mile round, was 
angry with her than she have it 
thought as our Miss Joyce did any- 
thing badly ’ 

‘Ah! Jane,’ said I, getting up 
and walking to the fire, ‘ you don’t 
see me. You see you had no busi- 
ness to tell us. But say to your 
mother that Iam not only not vexed, 
but Iam very glad to hear that she 
thinks so highly of Miss Joyce Joyce. 
Oh! yes; and you can tell her, too, 
if you hke, that I shall hke this the 
best of all my——’ 

‘Nonsense, Mx lLescoll,’ said the 
old lady. 

‘That's what mother said to me, 
ma’am. She says, “If I was the 
curate I should think 1t the most 
honoured shirt as ever I put on.”’ 

‘Mr Lescoll 1s only joking, child,’ 
said the old lady. ‘He does not 
want them all served so. Good 
night, my dear. Then pushing me 
hastily, she said, ‘ It will all be given 
forth to Kate next tame she goes 
there, and most hkely with very 
warm additions.’ 

‘She will merely think it a gentle- 
man’s customary comphment,’ said 1. 

‘Your tone tells me, Mr. Lescoll, 
that you hope 1t may not be so 
taken,’ answered she. ‘But say no 
more about it. Tho girl is stall in 
the hall. She is a good child, but I 
am sure [ don’t know whether she 
ig. very simple or very sherp.’ 


(To ba continued.) 
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HIGH "CHANGE. 


NEVER ar ao 
my young ci e pandrill, 
with whom I have a sort of casual 
acquaintance; and on a recent occa- 
sion his conduct was so extraord:- 
nary that it puzzled me more than 
ever. Happening to be m the City 
about three weeks since, I acciden- 
tally met my gentleman just by 
Croshy Square, and mentioned, 1n 
the course of conversation, that I 
was going on ’Change. The lad— 
Spandrill 1s but a lad, though re- 
cently promoted to a second stool 
m the counting-house of Blawnuie, 
Peters, and Co., Dowgate Haill—the 
lad, I say, upon hearing me make tlus 
announcement, sr ae winked 
at me with his right eye, and gave 
me otherwise to understand that he 
considered me an artful personage, 
and that he rather admired me for 
it than otherwise It was m vain I 
protested ignorance of his meanmgz 
and innocence of all ee 
on my own part. Spandrill only 
winked more impudentily than be- 
fore, and finally took his leave of me 
to go into Devaux’s, raising his hand 
to his lips as he did so, as if for the 
purpose of quenching imaginary 
thirst with invisible fluid. 

I found I should get nothing more 
out of the lad, and so I passed on 
my way. Not only was I really 
gomg on ’Change, but my visit to 
Crosby Square was for the purpose 
of asking a city friend m business 
there to act as my cicerone. For- 
tunately my friend was in his office, 
and at sight of me he expressed as 
much delight as a man may be ex- 

ted to exhibit who has a heap of 
invoices before him, a pen in his 
mouth, some half-consumed sand~ 
wiches upon his blottimg-paper, and 
who 1s so hurriedly abs that 
he twice asks you how you are with- 
out allowing you time to reply, and 
then, as though remembering some- 

ing until then 


forgotten, exclaims 

with much warmth of feeling, ‘ Weil, 

how are you?’ and listens for at 

least a quarter of a minute while you 
try to reply. 

Knowing that the mid-day mo- 


ments of a city man are valuable, 
I was very bref in my salutation, 
and as brief in afterwards explai 

the object of my visit. I wished, 
said, to go on ’Change, and wanted a 
competent commercial guide to ex- 
plain to me all I should see there. 

At the mention of ’Change I saw 
that my fmend seemed puzzled, as 
though he were trying to recollect 
if he had ever heard before of that 
instatution, and I was in some appre- 
hension lest he, too, should go 
through the irreverent and unmean- 
mg pantomime induiged m just pre- 
viously by young Spandmnll. He 
merely gave himself up to thought, 
however, for a few moments, and 
then said— 

‘Change! Ah, yes; let me see. 
Who will be the best man for you 
to go with? I never go myself, but 
I think Bennett does You know 
Bennett, don’t you, mm Bulliter Street? 
He’ll be dehghted to take you.’ 

I had no knowledge of Bennett, 
not. even of the most superficial 
kind, so that I did not feel justified 
in intruding upon him without an 
introduction, and I said so to my 
fend. 

‘ Introduction !’ he exclaimed with 
eagerness. Why, you don’t need any 
introduction. Bennett 1s one of the 
best of fellows. He'll be dehghted 
to see you, if you mention my 


e. 
I knew that my voluble and im- 
pulsive fmend was accustomed to 
talk m this florid style, and that if 
he had been merely on nodding 
terms with Baron Rothschild or Sir 
R. Carr Glyn he would have thought 
nothing of referring me to those 
ab capitalists m the same off- 
d manner. I did not, I fear, 
therefore, accept his statements in 
the confident good faith with which 
they were uttered; but as Bennett 
lived close by, I thought I might as 


we epetek he 7 

) upon 
seeing me was of a very mild and 
und: Ive ¢ : . 
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suspicion, reserve, and coldness. He 
had scarcely any acquaintance with 
my enthusiastic friend—at which I 
‘was not in the least surpmsed—and 
when I stated the object of my visit, 
answered in frgidly polite terms, 
that neither he nor his partner ever 
went on ’Change ; and with this ex- 
planation bowed me out, much as 
though I had fraudulently repre- 
sented myself to be a distressed 
widower with scven sick children 
and an ailng wife, and had asked 

The fresh breezes I encountered 
in Billiter Street had the effect of 
fanning away the blush of annoyance 
that had settled upon my cheek, and 
of restoring me to something hke 
composure; so that when, upon 
turning into Fenchurch Street, I en- 
countered a city acquaintance who 
I felt would be just the man to assist 
me in my need, all memory of Ben- 
nett’s rebuff at once passed away. 
I was soothed and comtorted, in fact, 
by the sight of the worthy fellow I 
had met, and I opened my heart to 
him with almost childish mmpulsive- 
ness and candour. 

‘ Cooke,’ said I—his name was 
Cooke—‘ I want to see somcthing of 
the manner 1n which you city mag- 
nates (this fhght of fancy I was cer- 
tain would not displease him) are in 
the habit of conducting your busi- 
ness on Change. I want to mix with 
the merchant princes assembled 
there as though I were a merchant 
prince myself. I want to look on 
while bargains are being struck and 
negotiations concluded, so that I 
may see exactly how the vast and 
important commercial operations of 
this modern Carthage and Tyre are 
carried on. Will you be my friend, 
my counsellor, my guide ?’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ he exclaimed in 
a tone of exuberant affection and 
gushing regret (Cooke is excellent 
m private theatrmicals), ‘my dear 
fellow, it would afford me the great- 
est possible delight to comply with 
your request, but the fact is I know 
no more of "Change than you do, for 
I never go there.’ 

A mist seemed to rise before my 
ba veil oe to tend my 
understanding. parted from my 
friend quite mechanically, and wan- 
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dered just as mechanically along 
Fenchurch Street. I crossed to 
Lombard Street in the same absorbed 
and dreamy state; I penetrated into 
the network of Cornhill courts, an 
utterly unconscious and irresponsible 
being, nay, I have a sort of nebulous 
recollection that I partook of two 
glasses of madeira in the Jerusalem 
or some such coffee-house, that I 
asked for a third glass, but seang 
an expression of reproachful remon- 
strance in the barmaid’s eye, meekly 
took up my change and salhed forth 
into the streets again. 

Could it be possible, then, I asked 
myself, as I emerged through a nar- 
row court into Birchm Lane, and 
thence proceeded to Cornhill, did 
nobody attend the Exchange? ‘Yas 
1t utterly deserted ? Had 1t become 
@ mere advertising station, given up 
to Thorley’s food for cattle, Wather- 
ston and Brogden’s gold chains, 
Harvey’s sauce, and the Sydenham 
trousers ? Had the beadle become 
a thmg of the past, a shadow of 
ancient glory, a simulacrum of former 
power ? sed the northern 
portal as I thus mused, and my eye 
fell ope the great Civic Functionary 
himself, his form arrayed im the 
robes of office, his spirit radiant with 
the majesty of authonty One glance 
was enough I saw that he was the 
self-same beadle whom I had re- 
garded with superstitious awe in 
childhood and with respectful reve- 
rence in more advanced years—I saw 
him, and believed in the Exchange 
once again. 

‘Thus relieved in mind, I bethought 
me of the city correspondent of a 
morning newspaper with whom 1} 
was acquainted, and who had an 
office close by. How stupid that I 
had not remembered him before! 
He, of all mankind, was the person 
best suited to be my guide. A hte- 
rary man himself, he would enter 
into the spirit of another literary 
man’s desires, and respond to them 
with sympathetic appreciation. He, 
of course, was always on ’Change— 

half his day there, perhaps— 

ew the very stones upon which 
every frequenter stood. He would 
point out to me the Tallow Walk— 
surely a slippery way—and show me 
where hides and skins are bought 
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and sold He would tell me who 
the gentlemen are who congregate 
round the statue of her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, and explain to me 
what is asked for under the eastern 
colonnade We could dine together 
at Simpson’s afterwards, and-—— 

I hastened to his office, I knocked. 
at his door, and I was told to enter 
by a person with an excessively 
shrill, not to say piping voice. The 
person proved to be a lad of preter- 
natural acuteness, who at sight of 
ine asked, with much asperity, 1f I 
came from Bowles and Butler? I 
mustered up courage to say that I 
Was not in any way connected with 
that alliteratively-named tim, and 
then asked 1f Mr Consols, the city 
correspondent, wasin The pretcr- 
naturally acute boy replied, with 
evident gratification, that Mr Consols 
was not in I thereupon mquired 
when he was hkely to be 1n, and was 
told that that event was not expected 
to come off until half-past four. 
Upon which I made tho true but 
somewhat trite remark, that that 
hour would be too late for "Change; 
and when asked my name, replicd 
that if was no matter, and retired 
mutteringly to the door 

There, however, I paused with 
puerile irresolution, and said with 
affected nonchalance, ‘I supposc, 
Mr Consols always goes on ’Change?’ 
To which the lad rephed that he did 
not know. Then, divining appa- 
rently that my busmess had no- 
thing of a commercial charactcr, he 
wrinkled his face into a smule, and 
said with a look of audacious mcan- 
ing, ‘Mr. Consols is at Langley’s, if 
you want to see him’ 

‘ Oh, indeed, at Langley’s!’ I ex- 
claimed, without the slightest idea 
where Langley’s was, or what it 
was, and feelang, of course, by far 
too proud to ask. ‘Oh, imdeed, at 
Langley’s, 1s he?’ I negligently re- 


peated, and descended the stairs, 
It was now half-past three. If I 


was to see anything of High ’Change 
that day obviously I must see it at 
once; for I knew that business com- 
menced at a quarter to four, and 
that at five mmutes to four the gates 
were asap in ee bleerdins 
aged but perfectly absurd custom, 
and thatif the Governor of the Bank 
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of England, or even the Lord Mayor, 
presented himself after that tume he 
would be refused admission. In 
this emergency I directed my steps 
to the office of a gentleman hard by, 
whom I had had in my mind all tlis 
tame, but whom from purely personal 
reasons I had felt disinclined to call 
upon. There had becn an unplea- 
sant difference between us; in fact, 
and—not to mince the matter—ho 
had treated me far from well. Twelve 
months before I had lent him, on a 
drenching wet mght, an umbrella. 
It was old, 1t was large, 1t was an 
alpaca; but some of tho fondest 
memories of my hte were associated 
with 1t, and I pmzed it as highly as 
Shy lock zed the turquoise he had 
when he was a bachelor of Leah. It 
had been express stipulation of mine 
that the umbrella should be returned. 
on the following day, a stipulation 
with which my friend bound himself 
in honour to comply. The day came, 
but not the alpaca my friend had 
lost 16 man omnibus; and when I 
reproached him with his breach of 
faith, he not only showed no signs 
of compnnction but actually treated 
the matter with irmtating levity. 
What wonder that there had been 
estrangement and coldnoss in our 
Kocial relations ever since ? 

Now, however, I magnanimously 
deterinmed to stifle the feelings of 
wounded susceptibility still throb- 
bing in my bosom, and to humble 
myself so far as to solicit a favour at 
the hands of the man by whom I had 
been so grievously outraged. 1 en- 
tered his office; I saw him at his 
desk; I held out the fingers of con- 
qjiliation. We were frends once 


again. 

‘ Barham Arundel,’ said I, as soon 
as my emotion had subsided, ‘ I want 
to go on ’Change this aftcrnoon ; will 
you accompany me as guide?’ 

‘IT will go with you m exactly 
eight minutes,” he said; and he pro- 
ceeded with his work I waited the 
eight minutes, and at their termina- 
tion we sallied forth. On the way I 
briefly explained what I wished to 
learn, and he as briefly im to 
me a httle prelimmmary information 
to prepare me for my visit. Not a 
word about the umbrella was said on 
either side. 
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At last I stood within the famous 
quadrangle, and looked upon the 
animated scene around me: at last 
I was among the merchant prmces 
of the land, the magnates of finance, 
the coloss: of commerce: at last I 
was in the very heart of trading en- 
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out to me the particular branch of 
commerce represented by each group 
of persons. He had shown me, 288 
we entered by the eastern gate, that 
the Greeks were on either side of us 
in the eolonnade: those Greeks, who, 
some thirty years ago, mustered only 
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terprise. Merchants of all nations 
were around and about me, the pro- 
ducts of the most distant clumes were 
bemg bought and sold, gigantic ope- 
rations were bemg carried on undcr 
my very eyes. As we walked through 
the building my friend had pointed 
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two strong on the London Exchange, 
and who now are a goodly body of 
more than one hundred and fifty 
firms. Proceedmg m a westerly 
direction he had pointed out the 
tallow, lide, and metal merchants 
on the right; the steamer brokers, the 
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colohial brokers, and the drag people 
(literally smelling of their wares); 
and the Baltic and timber merchants 
at the extremity in the angle of the 
court. Then turming eastward he 
had shown me the German merchants 
standing at the nght of the statue, 
and the numerous body of ship- 
brokers stretching away almost to 
the spot occupied by the Greeks. 
To fix their respective positions m 
my mind, he had drawn out m pen- 
cil a kind of chart, so that a key to 
the whole business transacted was 1n 
my hands. 

‘And this 1s High ’Change,’ I said 
to myself with rapturous enthusiasm 
‘What astrmng scene! How car- 
nest all these men arve—how earnest, 
and yet how collected! Thousands 
are trembilmg in the balance of a 
single word perhaps, and yet not the 
faintest blush or the lightest pallor 
passes over their checks. On the 
contnental Exchanges—at Paris, at 
Hambuig, at Antwerp—all is vulgar 
noise, excitement, confusion. Ilere, 
on the contrary, everything is digni- 
fied, imposing, calm, as befits the 
national character and the national 
position. Could the great Banng 
or the mighty Rothschild condescend. 
to baw] like a member of the /’arquet, 
or to struggle and gesticulate hke a 
frequenter of the Coulisse 2 

‘ And this 1s the institution that I 
but lately thought had become ex- 
tinct, or was falling intodecay. This 
is——’” but I was too ashamed to 
recur to my former contemptible 
thoughts. 

‘Well, what do you think of 1¢?’ 
inquired my friend, nnpatient at my 
long pause. 

* Think of it!’ I rephed, with en- 
thusiasm ‘I amas much interested 
in 1t as Addison used to be; and 
when I look around me I am tempted 
to say as he so finely says in the 
‘* Spectator,” “ Trade withoutenlarg- 
ing the British territories, has given 
us a kind of additionalempure.” But 
tell me—who 1s that remarkable- 
looking man in the frock-coat and 
moustache — the man who wears 
spectacles, [mean? Is that the great 
nillionnaire, Baring?’ 

‘Baring!’ rephed my friend Arun- 
del, with bitter scorn. ‘ Why, that’s 
a clerk m the office of Haddam and 
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Orchard, who lives at Hackney, and 
gets, I suppose, about 200/. a year.’ 

P Bat that seep og taney 
wit e etrating eyes ?’ ed. 
‘Is he Bie of the Rothschilds ?’ 

‘The Rothschilds!’ replied my 
fnend, with unutterable contempt. 
* He’s little Benjamin, the Jew moncy- 
changer of Lombard Alley. Why, 
you don’t suppose the Rothschilds 
or the Barings come here, do you ?” 

‘ Not come here ?’ I faltered. 

‘Of course not. Scarcely anybody 
of importance comes here now, ex- 
cept to the Short Exchange on Tues- 
days and Fridays. Then, indced, 
the merchant princes of the City, as 
you call them, may be seen from two 
to three negotiating their foreign 
Inlls One of the Rothschilds 1s 
here then, so 1s one of the Barings, 
£0 18 Huth, so are Hemune, Hambro, 
Doxat, Bordicr, Devaux, Suse, Mie- 
ville, Hambro, Fruhlng, Goschen, 
and all the leading bill-brokers. They 
cone here to buy commercial paper, 
or to sell it One firm, for instance, 
wants bills on Odessa, another wants 
to get nd of bills on Odessa; one 
firm wants bills on Hamburgh, and 
anothcr wants to dispose of bills on 
Hamburglh, so they make known 
to cach other their respective require- 
inents, scttle the rate of exchange, 
and im a few minutes transactions 
have been effected which represent 
enormous sums of money—ten or 
twelve colossal fortunes rolled mto 
one On other days it 1s altogcther 
different ; as I have already said, no- 
body of 1mnportance comes. Most of 
the people you see here, at this mo- 
ment, for instance, are clerks We 
all send our clerks—I do myself— 
and never think of coming except for 
& gossip now and then.’ 

I was thunderstruck. 

‘But theso men have a business- 
hke look, and some carry note-books. 
They are conversing too, very confi- 
dentially. What are thcy tallang 
about?’ I asked as soon as I had re- 
covered from my surprise. 

‘ Talking about? Come and listen.’ 

I drew near @ group, and inchned 
my ear to catch something of ther 


conversation. They were talkin 
about Patti in the ‘Sonnambula.’ 


But for the statue close at hand, I 
believe I should have fallen. 
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*You know what our young ras- 
cals of jani 


get 

Arundel, who evidently took a mali- 
cious pleasure in aggravatnmg my 

i + ‘Why, they wink at 
@ fellow-clerk, and say, “I'm just 
going on ’Change.” ‘Well, the busi- 
ness they transact then is really 
about as important as much of the 
business that is transacted here.’ 
BMS sscoc pate pantomime was now 

© clear to me. 

‘ But,’ said I, hesitating to the last 
to beheve what I have heard, ‘1s 
there no business done here then, 
except on Tuesdays and Fridays? 
Are clerks sent on ’Change merely 
to circulate notes on the Italian 
Opera, and to quote their own opi- 
unions upon prima donnas *’ 

‘Certainly not,’ was the reply. 
‘They are sent here to chat with the 
representatives of other firms, to 
learn what is doing, and to pick up 
such general information on com- 
mercial matters, the result of ind1v1- 
dual experience, as may be elicited 
in conversation. Some, tao, are here 
for more tangible objects. That 
gentleman now passing us is the 
agent of a large steam-packet com- 
pany; and he is here for the pur- 
pose of “taking up” or engagmg 
ships to carry coals to the foreign 
stations of the company. He has 
just told me that he wants St. Thomas, 
but that he is easy about St. John; 
which means that he can offer a 
freight for the former place, but not 
for the latter. Then, too, sales of 
amore or less magnitude are effected 
here by the colonial brokers. But 
fally fifteen-sixteenths of the busi- 
ness formerly transacted on the Ex- 
er now transacted elsewhere. 
Merchants call upon each other, for 
instance, at their counting-houses, 
and by mid-day scores upon scores 
j tions have been 

are the 


Baltic, Garroway’s, and Mincing 
Lane—where produce is put up for 


blic auction, and the tem of 

pried cca hentia np long before 
hour for opening "Change. 

is the Electric Telegraph too, which 


has had an immense influence over 
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commercial operations, and which 
has done more to modify the mode 
in which they are carmed on than 
any other agency. To sum up; in 
fact, the Royal Exchange, which, 
seventeen years ago, was opened 
with so much pomp and circum- 
stance by her jesty, is now little 
more than a sort of o ir com- 
mercial club and lounging-place.’ 
‘And to say the truth,’ continued 
Arundel, ‘I, for one, am not at all 
sorry that it 1s so. Look about you; 
look above at the open sky; look 
beneath at the cold stones. Could 
anybody, by any amount of perverse 
ingenuity, have designed a worse 
place than this for sensible men to 
assemble m? In summer it is an 
oven, 1n winter an icehouse, m rainy 
weather a tank. I assure you that 
the open space is so uncomfortable, 
and the colonnades so gloomy and 
cheerless, that on bad winter days 
the Exchange is almost deserted. 
Even on fine days the attendance is 
not what it used to be; and if, m 
the course of years, 1t altogether 
ceases, I shall not be in the ‘east 
surprised.’ 
My illusions were all destroyed. 
The old Bourse or Burse of Gresham 
e 


* Mart of merchants from the Hast and West; 
Whose slender summit pointing to the skies, 
Still bears in tohen of his grateful breast, 
The tender grasshopper his chosen crest ;’ 


the old Bourse had become little 
better than a club, a lounging-place 
for gossip ‘Sic transit,’ &c., I ex- 
claimed, with mournful intonation, 
though perhaps mcorrect emphasis. 

‘'What’s the use of coming again 
on Monday ®’ said Arundel, peevishly. 
He had caught at the last word of 
my exclamation, and misunderstood 
it. ‘You'll see no more than you 
have seen to-day.’ 

I did not care to clear up his mis- 
take ; the place was thinning, the 
beadle was growmg impatient, we 
were almost the last of the loiterers. 
I shook hands, therefore, with my 
ene, and mournfully walked weat- 


It will be a long time before I again 
visit the Royal Exchange. = 
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OH! SING AGAIN THAT SIMPLE SONG. 


H! sing again that simple song 
We used to love so long ago; 
Ere Fortune’s spite, the cold world’s wrong, 
Had taught us all that now we know. 
Ay, breathe once more that touching strain, 
So sweet to spirits tempest-tost ; 
For still to me its sad refrain 
Seems sweetest when 1t pains me most. 


Oh! sing that cherished song once morc, 
Though plaudits such as used to grect 
Thine ear, in courtly bowers, of yore, 
Are thine no longer ; incense aweet. 
Thy unambitious soul may claim ; 
The tnbute of one grateful breast, 
Onc loving heart’s profound acclaim, 
May soothe thy gentile spirit best. 


Though Fortune frown and friends look cold, 
And lowlier hopes and aims are ours ; 
And visions bnght as those of old 
No more may cheer our lonely hours ; 
Yet let us ‘ drive dull care away,’ 
Unheeding Fortunce’s sharpest slings,* 
To-day, to-day, at least, be gay, 
Whate’er to-morrow brings! 


* «The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.’—-SHAKSPEARE... 


VOL. II.— NO. x. 
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Dr. Bunvey, the celcbrated author 
of the ‘History of Music,’ was 
organist of St Margaret’s. His great 
work was almost entirely written 
winle he occupied this position 
The beautiful organ, celebrated even 
to this day for 1ts sweetness and 
power, was built during his incum- 
bency, and on his recommendation, 
by Snctzler, and would have made 
the maker famous had he done 
nothing else. Snetzler was asked 
by the churchwardens what the 
old organ would be worth if 1t were 
repaired. He replied, ‘If they 
would lay out rool. on it, probably 
it might be worth 50l’ 

Lord George Bentinck, so well 
known as a leading proteetionist 
statesman, in opposition to Sir 
Robert Peel, was closely connected 
with Lynn, large estates of his 
family beng in the neighbourhood, 
and himself born there. Many of 
our readers will recollect his melan- 
choly and mysterious death, which 
caused the profoundest sorrow in 
Lynn, for which place he was MP , 
and where he was much respectcd 
and beloved. 

Oddly enough, 1t may perhaps be 
from somewhat careless reading, but 
we have not found in all the guide- 
books or descriptions of Lynn, or of 
the county of Norfolk, any mention of 
Capgrave, the theologian and histo- 
man, whose writings are probably 
more voluminous and entertainmg 
than those of any man of his time 
‘That he was a Lynn man is abun- 
dantly evident from his dedicatory 
letter to Edward IV. prefixed to his 
* Chronicles of England.’ It com- 
mences thus, changing somewhat 
the quaint spelling of his tme — 

‘To my sovereign Lord, Edward, 
by the grace of God, King of Eng- 
jand and France, Lord of Ireland, a 
poor Friar of the Eremuites of St. 
Austin in the convent of Lenne, 
sendeth prayer, &c.’ And that 
there may be no mistake (some 
people fancying that he belonged to 
Kent), he says in the prologue of 
one of his pieces— 


‘If ye will wit what that I am, 
My country 1s Norfolk, of the town of Lynne.’ 


Besides a host of theological works, 
he wrote lives of the ‘ Illustrious 
Hennes, Kings of England, 
‘Chronicles of England,’ and other 
matters much too numerous to 
catalozue 

This intensely funny chronicler 
thus begins his ‘ History of England,’ 
‘Anno Mundi 1°-—The first man 
Adam was made on a Friday, with- 
oute Modir, withoute Fadcr, 1m the 
feld of Damask, and fro that place 
led into Paradise to dwell there; 
after driven out for Synne Whanne 
he had lived nine hundred jere and 
xxx he deied, byried mn Hebron: 
his hed was hft with the Flood, and 
leyd m Golgotha Anno 12°.— 
This yere Eve bare two childirn at 
one birth, the man hite Cayn, the 
woman Calmanna, of which two 
come Enok, not he that was trans- 
late, and Yrad, and Mammael, and 
Methusrel and Lamech that brought 
in first bigamuie, and he killed Cain.’ 

It may be all very well to begin 
at the begmning, but if a writer of 
Engbhsh Chronicles begin’ with 
Adam and Eve, we are afraid he 1s 
likely to prove tedious, and so take 
our leave of Capgrave 

Beatniffe, the author of the 
* Norfolk Tour ’—a book the best of 
its kond we ever saw, though now 
rather out of date, as it has been for 
many years out of prmt—was ap- 
prenticed to a bookseller m Lynn, 
named Hollingworth. It 1s said 
that although this man was in busi- 
ness forty years, and had four ap- 
prentices at a tame, they all, with the 
exception of Beatniffe, either ran 
away to sea, or enhsted, a thing 
which 1s not surprising, however, 
when it is explamed that they 
were all obliged to sleep in one 
bed, had clean sheets but once a 
year, and were dieted m the mosé 
economical manner, After this un- 
savoury apprenticeship, his master 
offered him Ins daughter in mar- 
riage, but as she was 1ll-favoured 
and deformed Beatniffe declined the 
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match His master was not so 
much offended at ths but that he 
ient his quondam apprentice 500i. 
to commence busimess in Norwich. 
Iiis stock of scarce and valuable 
works was so celebrated that T.ondon 
booksellers used to send him large 
orders on the appearance of his 
catalogne, none of wiuch he cver 
executed, preferring, as he said, to 
sell his books to gentlemen If he 
suspected a personal customer of 
being a bookseller he would at once 
punt such an additional price on his 
hooks as to render the purchase 
most improbable A Seotch noble- 
man onee called at his shop to buy 
a Bible Beatmfte took one down 
and mentioned the price ‘Oh, 
man” said the would-be purchaser, 
“I could buy af for much less at 
Edinburgh’ ‘Then. my Jord,’ re- 
pled the blunt bookseller, * you 
inust go to Edinbureh for rt,’ with 
which recommendation he abruptly 
quitted jus noble eustomer 

Lynn was celebrated tor its re- 
ligious foundations, probably no 
place not immmediately of ceclesi- 
astical origin, contained so many 
ehurehes and religious houses im 
proportion to its s17¢ Ot the 
churches shll remain St Margarct’s, 
St Nicholes’ Chapel, and a few 
others The two edifices mentioned 
by name are wonderful exainples 
of the magnificent expendiiwe of 
wealth and genius, which was so 
freely indulged in by our Roman 
Cathole ancestors 

St. Margaret’s Church was for- 
merly very rich in monumental 
brasses many of these have now 
become much defaced, while some 
have been utterly destroyed. There 
is a very fine one to Adam de Wal- 
soken and his wife, with the follow- 
ing quaint inscription — 
‘Cum Fex, cum Limus, cum Res vilissima simus, 
Unde superbimus, ad Terram lerra redimus,’ 


which, for the benefit of the ladies, a 
reverend and gallant fmend of ours 
has thus translated — 
«Since we a thing most vile may be, 
With dregs and siime allied, 
From motber Earth to Dust we flee, 
Then wherefore foster Pride ?’ 
St. Nicholas’ is perhaps one of the 

very finest specimens of the Perpen- 
dicular style still existing, and 1s the 
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more interesting on account of its 
almost perfect state of preservation. 
Several monastenes emsted here, and 
their remams in various parts of the 
town render it very picturesque. 
The Bencdictnes, the Carmelhites or 
White Fnars, the Augustmes, the 
Grey Frnars or Franciscans, and the 
Dominicans or Black Friars, all had 
extensive and wealthy establhsh- 
ments, besides many minor founda- 
tions The publhec walks are equalled 
in few country towns, surpassed in 
none. They consist of fair paths 
and magnificent avenues, plentifully 
interspersed with the massive ruins 
of the old wall of the town, and of 
the ecclesiastical edifices just men- 
tioned The most stnking ruins are 
the Grey Friars Tower and the 
TLadse Chapel on the Red Mount. 
We cannot attempt to describe these 
here, but we may assure our readers 
that if they ever come within twenty 
inves of Jun, and pass on without 
visiting it, they will lose such an 
opportunity of antiquarian rescarch 
a» seldom ofters 

The tourist or visitor from London 
will have passed, between Cambridge 
and Juynn, through a large tract of 
those tens, which we have attempted 
blightly to describe Shortly before 
he gets to Lynn, however, the coun- 
try becoincs fairly wooded and gently 
undulating. Ifewill have made the 
journey by the aid of a ralway which 
has just got rid of a name that had 
hecome disreputable, and Jet us hope 
that the management of the new 
Great Eastern will be an improve- 
ment on that of the late Eastern 
Counties 

Arrived at Lynn, however, railway 
communication in the direction we 
wish to pursue comes to a termina- 
ton, and we must make the journey 
in the best way we can. Suppose 
we choose an open carriage and pair 
from the Duke’s Head, and leave the 
town by its north-easterly exit, we 
shall thus arrive, after a three mules’ 
drive, at Castle Rising, which was 
formerly a borough sending two 
members to Parhament, and go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, high 
steward, twelve aldermen, a speaker, 
and fifty burgesses. It is now an 
exceedingly unimportant place, and 
the filing up all the above offices 

a,¥ 2 
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would more than exhaust the popu- 
lation. In the ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ 1809, it is stated that the 
corporation then consisted ‘of two 
aldermen, who alternately serve the 
Office of mayor, and the latter 1s the 
returning officer of two members to 
the British Senate. Though at an 
election five or six names appcar on 
the poll-books, yet 1t 1s questionable 
whether, except the rector of the 
parish, there be a single legal voter.’ 
Oldfield. 1n his work on Parliaments, 
says: ‘ This borough, though 1t 1s not 
s0 compictely destitute of mhabitants 
nas Old Sarum and Midhurst, which 
have neither house nor cottage, yet 
two houses 1n 1t (Rausing) return two 
members to Parlhament’ 

Tradition says 1t was formerly a 
sca-port, and the following verse 18 
preserved among the country people 
about — 

* Rising was a sea-port town, 
When Lynn 1t was a marsh, 
Now Lynn it is a sea-port town, 

And Rising fares the worse ’ 


This kind of tradition, however, is 
common enough. We find the fol- 
lowing distich current respectuog 
Norwich .— 


* Castor was a city, when Norwich was none, 
And Norwich was built of Castor stone ’ 


Castle Rising, at the passing of the 
Reform Bull, shared the fate of Gat- 
ton, Old Sarum, and other venerable 
and effete places of the same kind 
In its decayed state, but before the 
Reform broom had done its sweeping 
mission, it happened that a thatcher 
filled the office of mayor A Govern- 
ment or official messenger arrived 
with a despatch, and instructions to 
deliver it to the Mayor of Rismg 
personally. On making inquiries, 
that 1mportant officer was pomted 
out to bim on the top of a house, m 
the exercise of his vocation. The 
official reasonably doubted for a while 
the correctness of this information ; 
but, on repeated assurances that the 
thatcher and the mayor were 1den- 
tical, he handed in his paper. The 
head of the municipality took it, and, 
in endeavourng to find out what it 
| ape it bottom ubweror 2ee 

interfering, su. ted t it 
had better be timed ‘Turned !” 
said the mayor: ‘don’t you know, 
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sir, that the Mayor of Rising can 
read any way he hkes ?’ 

Intimately connected with Rising 
are the two Walpoles, who derive 
their patronymic from the parishes 
of Walpole, 1m Marshland. Siu Ro- 
bert, afterwards Earl of Orford, was 
born at Houghton, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, where he built, dur- 
ing the trmc he was prime munister, 
one of the most splendid residences 
in England. It is known as Hough- 
ton Hall, but, hke Holkham, should 
rather be called a palace. It1s now 
the seat of the Earl of Cholmondeley, 
into whose family 1t passed by mhe- 
ritance from the Walpoles. This. 
mansion formerly contamed a mag- 
nificent gallery of pamtings, which 
were unhappily sold at the beginning- 
of the century to go to Russia. A 
careful and beautiful set of engrav— 
ings of the principal pictures was. 
previously made, and published, to 
the number of two hundred, by Boy- 
dell Both Sir Robert and Horace 
Walpole were members successively 
for the boroughs of Castle Rising and. 
King’s Lynn The public life of Sir 
Robert, and the private hfe of Ho- 
race, 1llustrated so profusely by his 
own letters, are too well known to 
need more than an allusion m this 
place The ‘ Atdes Walpohana’ of 
the latter 1s a voluminous and inte- 
resting description of the grand 
house at Houghton 

Isabella, Queen of Edward IT., was. 
confined in the castle of Rismg from 
the tame of the downfall of her fa- 
vounite, Mortimer, m the year 1330, 
till her death in 1358. Her son, Ed- 
ward III, visited her in 1340 and 
1344, the first tame being accompa- 
nicd by his queen. 

About five miles north of Castle 
Rising we come to Sandrmgham, of 
which, as we have before said, there 
1s little of mterest either traditional 
or historical. The estate appears to 
have belonged to a family named 
Cobbe for many generations before 
1686, when Jeffry Cobbe sold it to 
Sur Edward Atkinson, Lord Chmef 
Baron of the Exchequer, from whom 
it passed, through many proprietors, 
to the Hon. C. S. Cowper, and from 
him, by purchase, to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
whom we wish, as in duty as well 
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as inclination bound, a long and 
happy hfe, and much enjoyment of 
thus, as of the other pleasant places 
re which the lmes have fallen to 

m. 

The whole of this part of Norfolk 
as noted for its abundance of game, 
and other ft re nature, which are not 
ordinarily included im that denomi- 
nation. The warren of Sandrmgham, 
which occupies the sandy mounds of 
the coast, contains rabbits in almost 
innumerable quantity , and its groves 
and copses thousands of pheasants 
and other game, wluch have been so 
well preserved that its present illus- 
trious possessor will not fal to have 
right royal sport Pheasants, 1- 
deed, seem so much attached to this 
part of Norfolk, that, m the absence 
of copses and plantations to shelter 
them, they are often flushed fiom 
the stubble hke partiidges In the 
marshes and meics, and along the 
sea coast, arc found snipes, widgeon, 
ducks, teal , and often wild geese and. 
swans pay a visit 11 severe weather 
Heions used to be pretty plentiful, 
and bustards were not rare, but 
these birds are now almost banished 
from this part of the country. The 
Denmark or hooded crow often visits 
the shores of the Wash, and even 
penctrates many miles into the in- 
terior, indeed 1t 1s locally known by 
the name of Royston, a town on the 
boiders of Cambridgeshire and Hert- 
fordshire, and at least seventy muilcs 
from the coast, where they congre- 
gate in great numbers. They are 
much more voracious than our Eng- 
‘ish species, and are thought by the 
occupiers of the land to do great 
damage They are very strong on 
the wing, fierce, and exceedingly shy, 
so that 1t 1s a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty to shoot or destroy them. 

There 1s a character at Sandring- 
ham whom we must not forget to 
mention. It 1s the late (and we hope 
‘the present) steward, Brereton, re- 
ported to us as a5 y, quiet, re- 
spectable man, and a good neigh- 
bour, but who has devoted himself 
all ns hfe to a practical joke in the 
matter of dress. We suppose a gen- 
teel highwayman of the last century 
bas furnished him with the pattern 
of his habiluments, which are famuliar 
to all frequenters of Lynn market, 
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and other places of local resort. THe 
is a fine, rather handsome man, with 
long black hair, curled m innume- 
rable little rmngilets which overhang 
his shoulders, a bngand’s hat with 
conical top, embroidered coat, riding- 
whip, with breechcs and boots to 
match. He generally appears m 
public with an «alter eyo, and, al- 
though custom takes off the droll 
effect where the pair are known, we 
fancy they would cause an amusing 
sensation m the Park or Regent 
Strect. 

About equi-distant with Lynn 
from Sandringham, but 1m nearly an 
opposite direction, is Hunstanton, a 
small watering-placo on the _ east 
coast of that bay of the Wash, of 
which we have before spoken. Being 
out of the range of railway commu- 
nication, 1t enjoys only a local cele- 
brity. It 1s icmarkable, however, 
for its pure ar, its fino beach, and 
its lofty cliffs of a red porous stone 
underlying the chalk, which here 
almost crops out on the surface 
The chff, wluch 1s surmounted by a 
tall hghthouse, 1s called King Ed- 
mund’s Pomt Cumden says that 
King Edmund resided there a whole 
year, while he endeavoured to get by 
heart David’s Psalms in the Saxon 
language. The very book was pre- 
se1ved, he says, by the monks of St. 
Edmundsbury till the dissolution of 
the monasteries. A railway 1s now 
in course of construction from Lynn, 
which, by openmg up a means of 
access, will doubtless brmg Hun- 
stanton into repute as a minor wa- 
tering-place. We, however, refer to 
it more particularly as the seat 
for centuries past of the family of 
L’Estrange, many members of which 
have been noted as htterateurs, di- 
lettante, and antiquaries. 

This family is known 1n very early 
times as holding the barony of Knock- 
ing. In the reign of Edward II. John 
L’Estrange, the then baron, settled 
Hunstanton on his younger brother, 
Hamond L’Estrange, from whom 
descended Sur Thomas L’Estrange, 
who was Deputy of Ireland under 
Henry VI. in 1429; also Roger L’E- 
strange, Sheriff of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, 1487; and Nicholas, who was 
made a baronet by Charles in 1629. 
His son, Sir Hamond L’Estrange, 
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who was the head of the TIunstanton 
house daring the disputes between 
the jong and lus parhamcnt, was a 
zealous Royalist, mm wiluoch he was 
eagoily followed by Ins son Loger 

The history of thus Rocz 15 full of 
romance When scaruly out of lus 
tcons, he contrived a pilin to 1¢e- 
conquer Lynn fo. th king thougu 
it was then held by the patlanien- 
tary troops He did not succecd mn 
this, but was senicnccd to death by 
the Puhament, who happcned to 
get hold of him Lor some 1¢250n 
which docs not plainly appeu tlus 
sentence was notcxuc uted and Lo ze 
escaped after a lonsthcncd mmypiison- 
ment 

He got himsclf mto a pcch of 
troubles through his advocacy of the 
royal cause, and beme continually, 
as he thou,sht, misicpicsentud by the 
opposite party, he wiote and pub- 
lished many tic itises, pamphicts and 
even volumes, which contaim eu1100S 
memento of the manneis of those 
troublous times So wnwious was he 
to stand well in the opimon of the 
publi, thit he cndeavoured to 1cpel 
every slandci or repoit thit cime to 
his ©2118 concernin, himsclt A cu- 
tious instance of this 1s that when 
one of his daughteis ciunbraced the 
Romish faith, and, 1t wis zc portcd, 
with his advice and consent, he in- 
alsicd on making an affidavit m las 
parish church, bcio1e 1cceiving the 
saciament, that he hncw nothinz 
about it, and had not co iwmscilcd o1 
advised it, appending to the whole 1 
very exact coufcssion of futh Not- 
withstanding the tachlish times m 
which he hved, this sturdy loy abst 
did not quit the scene ot his adven- 
turous career until 1704, m the 
eighty-eighth year of his age 

‘The works of Sir Roge: L’ Leta wge, 
his political pamphlets and contio- 
‘versies, and his translations from the 
classics, would, if merely named, oc- 
cupy a full page of our Magazine, so 
numerous are they He was also 
the writer and publisher, success1ve- 
ly, of two newspapers, the ‘Public 

gencer and News,’ 1663 to 

1665, and the ‘ Observator’ m 1679 
His office in this latte: seems to 
have been to defend the hing 
(Charles IT) from suspicion of 
popery, which services we1e requited 
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to Roger by James II, who con- 
ferred on him the dignity of knight- 
hood, accomprnied by the statement 
that 1t ‘was in consideration of his 
eminent scivices and unshaken loy- 
alty to the ciown 1m all extremutics , 
and a> a mark of the singular satis- 
faction of His Majesty with lus pre- 
sent as well as his past se1vices ’” 
He dows not appcar to hwe found 
much fay our with the rev olutionists , 
for it 1s 1cported that Queen Mary 
made the followmg anagiam on 
him, wliuch, foi a ioyal attempt, 
my pas muster, though it be 
lather } vvl — 

1 ,rltl trance 

Ty st ange 1 ofe1 


This Sir Rozer appeus to hrwve 
becn 1ather ~1y in his mode of I fe, 
which we find from sevcral maict- 
tions, one of the most curious of 
which 1s a pamphlet publisied in 
ro6o0 called ‘News from the land of 
Chivalry contunmg the plecasint 
and delectavle History, and the 
wonderful and strange adventures 
of Don liugeio de St'angemento, 
Bmght of the Sqyneakmg F1 ldlc- 
stich, ind of scveral other Pagen 
Konichts and Ladic s’ 

The late Hemy Stvlieman L’E- 
strange, who dicd suddcnly during 
this summme: |] 1d been engaged, at 
the time of his death, for moze 
thiee ycairs in icstoumg with his 
own hand, ind at his own expense, 
the puntcd calling of the cathedral 
at Fly Tlus work, which he had 
about half completed, is cut short, 
Ne Hg picsert, by his unexpected 

et 

In the church at Hunstanton— 
which, by the wey, 1s a paxttern 
church, both by its perfect state of 
repair, and by the neatness with 
which the churchyard 1s kept—a21e 
several monuments to the L’L- 
stranges, one of which 1s munsezzhed 
with tle followmg pun, by way of 
epitaph — 

In Heaven at home O blessed change, 

Who, when I was on earth, was Strange.’ 


Hillington Hall is the seat of Sir 
Wilham Hovell Ffolkes, a mimo1, 
son of the late Martm Wilham 
Ffolkes, who, to the regret of the 
whole county, was killed by light- 
ming, in the summer of 1849, in his 
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thirty-first veax He was a man 
whose hearty cood-humow and 
otha genial quahhes cndewcd him 
to all who hucw lnm, o21 with whom 
he w12s8 bioucht mto communication 

Holkham the princely sert of the 
El of Lerestez, stands near the 
northcin coast of the counts, about 
twelve nules trom Sandimcham 
"Lhe present possessor of the title 
and estites as son of an cnonent 
azncultust better hnown m_ joc wv 
tiadition as Vi Coke of Holhham 
Has oorizinal name was” hoberts, 
bome de conde tain the femulc Jame 
fionn the icit Jord Chicf Justice 
of J nolind Sn J] dward Coke, who 
wis hinself a membcr of wn honou- 
ahic though not noble, family of 
M Icham in Nontolk 

Nar Cole Tet ne the titlh wis re- 
vivcd an his person wes reputed to 
be the luyest Imlovmus Con- 
moncr m Lnelind He wins 1 
voung, md had ty his fist waite 
tha co Gdwclt rs He owtcarwards 
InwLed mm uly mie cd life a lids of 
the ] ose ct Alkemule Ty wh m 
hee Jiad several ciInidien one ot 
whom 3s the picsentcail We le 
lieve 1t tole 2 fact, thit there was 
9 duffurcnce of nenly sixty ye urs be- 
twceithe uc of lis eldest and lis 
youngest diuhter 

Buinhwun Lhoipe is famous 1s thic 
bith place of Lord Nelson, whosc 
fither was rector of this parish It 
is situaic in this naghbourhood He 
was recustomcd to spend a good 
deal of his boyish tame here with an 
acd female iclative The cossip of 
the naghbourhood prceseives an 
interesting and characteristic arec- 
dotc of this pc1iod of his hfe ‘The 
bo} having wandercd one day faz 
im puzsuit of birds’ nests, did not 
return till evening was far advanccd 
The old lady scolded, as old ladies 
will in such cicumstances, and, in 
conclusion, asked the voungste: why 
Fear did not diive him home ‘tT 
don’t know,’ cried the mezpient 
admiral, ‘who Fea. 1s’ It was this 
spint that animated him through 
hfe, and drew from Collngwood, 
jyust as he was taking his ship mto 
action at the battle of Trafalgar, the 
famous interrogation, ‘ What would 
Nelson give to be here” 

The scenery of Norfolk 1s gene- 
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zally very pretty, if 16 seldom ap- 
proaches grandeur , the undulations 
aie gentle, and 1% 1s faunly wooded, 
though diffuently desc1ibed m that 
respect by different obse1vers In- 
deed, there are few subjects upon 
which wider divei1gence of opiion 
13 expressed Some people think if 
the haiguows are supplied with a 
tumbui-tice here and thae it 1s 
enough, while mn the opimon of 
othe1s a well-wooded country ought 
to be in the condition of a primeval 
forest 

We find Sir Robcut Walpole and 
Loid ‘Lownshend honourably men- 
tioned as the fist revivers of plant- 
inz in Nortolkh Since that time a 
lusze nuit, not merely of orna- 
mental but usctul trees, have been 
planted A wiitc of fifty yeas ago 
conuncnds by namc, Mr Maisham 
of Stritton Mi Coke of Holkham, 
wl Mi: Waindhoim of Felbrigg, as 
pruscworthy for then care m plant- 
m., tunba-ticcs If the ghost of 
the thid im that provident t10 
could 11se now, Wwe suppose he 
would scarcely be pleased to sce the 
result of Ins fir-sizhted policy as 
devcloped by lus spendthiift de- 
sccndant 

It his frequently struck us that 
the provision fox supplying the 
plicc of our fine old Laglish timber- 
trccs, when the anticipatory axc, or 
the necessity of landownets, or in- 
cvitable decay shall remove those 
which at present delight us,1s by 
no means adequate One seés, in 
many paits of the country, well- 
wooded tracts which, m a fuw years, 
more or less, will have no wood at 
all, or, at best, the undergiown sub- 
stitutes which a too late attention 
to the necessity of replacement has 
supphed 

In our days of Macadamuzed roads 
anl railways we cannot have any 
conception of what were the dis- 
comforts of our forefathers through 
the want of good roads We, who 
have not seen the roads different to 
what they are now, forget that the 
widow of Macadam shill lives, and 
that before his tame there were no 
decent roads Those of Norfolk, 
however, were always comparatively 
good, on account of the plenty of 
giavel and clunch, or chalk, the 


Yet we know a not very old man, 
boy nothing leas ‘than four horses 
es) ar horses 

could pull a carriage from Wisbech 
to Lynn, about fourteen miles, in a 
day; and that two extra horses had 
‘to be harnessed to get the coach to 
hen cee 

in : 

Bad as was this, if was incom- 
parably better than in other coun- 
ties. deed Charles IL, when he 
visited the Earl of Yarmouth in 
1671, is said to have remarked 
‘that Norfolk ought to be cut out 
in strips to make roads for the rest 
of the Enedam? a remark, however, 
which one gentleman interprets in 
an uncomplimentary manner, as if 
the kmg meant to say that the soul 
was so bad that it was good for 
nothing else. We do not thmk that 
Charles, who, whatever his faults, 
was at all events a polite gentle- 
man, would have done so, and 
rather incline to the opimon of the 
majority, who say that it was im 
compliment to the com tive 
goodness of the Norfolk roads. 

If our readers will just for a mo- 
ment look at the map of this part 
of the country, they will observe the 
bay of the Wash, having a wide 
mouth, into which the tidal wave of 
the German Ocean, which runs from 
north to south, pqurs a very large 
body of water. The pressure be- 
hind, as long as the tide mses 1n the 
ocean, prevents the return of this 
‘water, which is thus forced on to 
the coast and up the nivers with 
more than its natural impetus. It 
is this circumstance which causes, 
what has been noticed previously, 
namely, the rising of the tide m the 
rivers several feet above the level of 
‘the surrounding lands. 

years ago, when the outfalls 

Of the rivers were not so well kept 
as now, bat were choked with sand- 
y progress of the tidal 
‘wave was so much retarded, that it 
ould not obtain entrance into the 
channels nntil it had attained suffi- 
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cient weight and power to overtop 
all the obstacles which the sand 
interposed. When this moment 
came, an immense wave, from three 
to five feet high, rushed up the 
rivers, to the extreme danger of 
small, and sometimes, indeed, of 
larger craft; and it was a common 
occurrence for boats of considerable 
size to be swamped by this wave, 
which was called ‘aigre,’ or ‘ mgre,’ 
the derivation and meaning of which 
we are unable exactly to find. Spel- 
man, a noted antiquary of Lynn, 
says: ‘Such a vast heap of waters 
come in from the sea with such 
fury, that the inhabitants call it 
ee r.’’? Weare afraid, however, 
that the very easimess of such an 
explanation rather mulitates against 
its truth. This same phenomenon 
formerly occurred in the Trent from 
the same cause, viz., the debouch- 
ment into the Humber being al- 
lowed to choke itself up with sand. 
These causes having of late years 
been removed, the alarming and 
dangerous effects ceased. 


A singular handbill, called the 
Norfolk Riddle, is preserved at the 
British Museum. It is without im- 
print of any kind to determine its 
date. We give as near a fac-simile 
of it as can be attamed with our 
modern type; and perhaps some of 
our readers may be able to explain 
oo was the monster referred to m 
it. 

THE NORFOLK RIDDLE, 
Explain vt of you can. 
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that he begun, If Norfolk 
did stuff; Untill he ready 
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CRICKETANA. 
Parr IV. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—ROUGH PLAY CALLED BOWLING, AND 
HOW TO STOP IT—REMARES ON FIELD SPORTS IN GENERAL, 


How perilous must be the game 
: = oe sreop ties _ 
rts are erous by com- 
Sarecn. We have shattered limbs 
in shooting, ditto in hunting, be- 
sides fatal accidents in those sports, 
23 m yachting, boating, or fishing; 
but no one ever heard of any fatal 
accident, and scarcely of any very 
serious and lastmg injury to a hmb 
an any regular match at cricket. 
Bystanders are in more danger than 
players. We once did hit a ball, 
grazing the temple of an _ elderly 
gentleman, at seven yards’ distance, 
with all our might; but the said 
elderly gentleman, if a player, had 
not been there. 
Certainly every man who handles 
2 cricket ball, hard as wood, or who 
sees the velocity with which it 1s 
hit by a Parr or bowled by a 
Jackson, would suppose that tho 
game must be dangerous indeed. 
But no case of serious mjury 1s 
among the records ar even the tra- 
ditions of the Marylebone Club. 
Eyes have been lost at tennis; never 
ai cricket. The worst accidents we 
have ever known have been from 
eollsion ; when two men rush for 
the same catch, see nothing but the 
ball, and run face to face. The late 
Mr. Slade, the dentist, was obliged 
to bring his own art into requisition, 
and replace with ‘ hippopotamus’ 
half a mouthful of teeth he had 
shed at Lord’s. With the ball, 
severe blows have been received, 
but no lasting injuries. Three years 
since at Lord’s, we saw the son of a 
celebrated surgeon, while standing 
carelessly by the new catapult, struck 
@ fearful blow in the face. Still, 
though the doctors felt some anxiety 
about the result, he was himseif 
in ina few weeks. Old Boldham 


again 
e only died in last spri aged. 
“ longevity of 


ninety-five; indeed, the 
he last school of cricketers is very 


remarkable) had never heard of any 
serious casualty in a match. Mr. 


Budd said the same. The only ru- 
mour of a fatal accident is one we 
heard of a solicitor at Romsey, about 
thirty years since, who died of morti- 
fication, after a Lansley in ware stomach. 
A case: was repo in the papers 
last August, and we remember one 
of a man dying the might after he 
received a blow on the head (neither 
of these were playing, only standing 
by), about fifteen years ago at Mary~ 
lebone; but since the said blows on 
the head did not knll till after much 
smoking and drinking had imiter- 
vened, cause and effect are rather 
questionable. Equally questionable 
18 the case mentioned in Wraxall’s 
‘ Memoirs .’-— 

‘Fredemck, Prince of Wales, son of 
George II., expned suddenly in 1751, at 
Leiceste: House, in the aims of Desnoyérs, 
the celebrated dancing master—a man otf 
much note and rather a useful man about 
the court in those days. His end was 
caused by an internal abscess that had 
long been forming in consequence of a blow 
which he received in the side from a cricket 
ball while he was engaged in playing at 
that game on the lawn at Chiefden House, 
in Buckinghamshire, wheie he then prin- 
cipally 1esided. Death did not take place, 
however, til several months after the 
accident, when a collection of matter burst 
and instantly suffocated him.’ 


We would explain to the uniniti- 
ated that players who appear to 
stand dangerously near, stand at an 
angle at which a hard hit can rarely 
be made. The man most in danger 
is the bowler. once 
told us that he was once, and only 
once, frightened at a cricket ball, 
and that was one hit back to him, 
when bowling, by that most power- 
fal of hitters, Mr. Kingscote. 
Strange to say, the same terror, by 
the same strong arm, and in the 
same position, was struck into the 
heart ofthe Rev. Charles Wardsworth. 
He just contrived to slip aside from 
@ bell that would have cut him to 
the ground. Lord Frederick Bean~ 
clerk was frightened by Hammond 
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in the same way, and some three 
years since, at rd’s, we saw even 
George Parr shrink, ternfied, m- 
stead of catchimgs a powerful ieturn 
from the bat of Carpenter 

The year durng ‘the week’ at 
Canterbury, the ground being rough 
and the bowlmg of one gentleman 
faunously hard, the men were so 
knocked about that Parr declared a 
week of such play (') would put 
every man of his All England Eleven 
hors de combat Carpenter was hit 
severely ubove the left elbow while 
bathng, quite enough to show how 
the ball, flew about This year 
there has been more than usual cry 
of danger, tall at last—at the very 
end of the season, and as if to give 
the M C C and the Surrey Clubs a 
lunt to consult about hand-ove1- 
head throwing, which had become 
the fashion—John Lillywhite no- 
balied ‘Willsher, and soon after 
Dean gave & similar moral lesson in 
the case of Atkinson in the great 
single wichet match We may there- 
fore anak, ‘ WHAT IS TO BE DONE ABOUT 
THE BOWLING ?’ 

This 18 a question that must arise 
m the mind of any thoughtful 
encketer The dearth of bowling at 
the present day is distressmg We 

lly reminded 
e Surrey Ground, 


going to bowl The consequence 
wan, that the field was placed, m 
‘all nohow’ 


F 
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all trne cricket to be seen with the 
best Eleven of about the best club m 
England? 

‘I have stood umpire,’ said Tom 
Barker, ‘ to more good matches than 
any man alrve, g at Lord’s 
about forty years ago, and I never 
ae the batting beat good bowlmg 
yet’ 

The truth 1s, bowling 1s one of 
those things that we must have 
good or none atall. And as to the 
term good, the first pot 18, that 1t 
should be straight, because then, as 
old Lillywhite used to say, ‘One 
might go by” We well remember 
a match on Lansdowne, when the 
famous Wykehamist (Cuonderhand) 
bovler, R Price, was at lis best— 
not very long after the tame that the 
backers of Harrow were astounded 
at seeing the sgme man, who was 
next day to bowl against them, prac- 
tising (it was quite enough for Price) 
at asingle stum e well remem-—- 
ber when the famous Mr E H Budd 
and Captain Davidson, the neatest 
of Hariovian wichet-keepers, and a 
good hitter too, after making a cie- 
ditable stand, with some lively play, 
against Price’s bowling, succumbed 
a httle sooner than expected, and 
what they both remarked was this— 
‘We don’t care much about Price’s 
bowling, but the only thmg 1s, that 
the first you miss you must be out.’ 

This, truly, is no shght matte: to 
a batsman You can’t help caring 
for a bowler when his bowling, some- 
what fast withal, 1s of this deadly- 
lively kond 

‘ Stack them well m to the shady 
side of the middie stump,’ said one 
of Pmce’s school, ‘and a man has 
not much elbow-room to hit with ’ 

We could tell him, also, that a 
ball dead on the middle stump, hke 
an arrow comme straight to the 
eye, 1s all the more dangerous, be- 
cause difficult to see, whereas the 
shghtest deviataon affords you some- 
what of a sde view (not foreshort- 
ree oe thus helps the mght of 

© 


Let it be granted, therefore, that 
straighiness 1s the frst thing im 
bowheg. We admit that when 
round-arm bowing was first iniro- 
dnosad, the few straght balis endan- 
gered. the wicket, and the many leose 
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balis went unpumshed. We weil 
remember the time when leg-hittmge 
Was @ new invention, and when the 
old style of cuttimg would notanswer 
for the off-balis, and when.a ‘ short- 
leg’ would have nothing todo Days 
were those when the bowler couid 
pelt away expermentally at the 
wicket , ard we could mention onc 
match when wides, then very nume- 
rous, and byes made up no small 
figure m the score 

But now all is changed the 
advantage of round-arm bowlng 1» 
ablnost if not quite gone There 1s 
now a hit for every lind of devia- 
tion 1615 truly a case of meduwo tute- 
simus with a bowler, for he 1s only 
safe not to bc Int when he 1s, w hero 
he ought to be, dead upon the 
wicket Now, straightness beme, 
sn the present state of bathing, utterly 
indispensable to make ficlding any- 
thing bette: than lIcather hunting, 
and to save batting from bumg a 
severe infliction both to wind and 
limb, the question is— How 1s 
shaight bowling, or bowling proper, 
with that command of hand which 
calls head-work or science 1nio 1c- 
quisition—-how 1s this most hkely to 
be procured ? The members of the 
Surrey Club laudably and meritori- 
ously are trying every ‘colt,’ and 
are offermge a tar stage and no 
fivour to every rising cricketer 
‘The Surrey Club has brought fo1- 
ward good hitters and fine fieldsmen— 
wewill notsay good batsmen, because 
they have had httle bowling to call 
good batting out, they have had 
little of that persevermg system of 
attack which used to compel nearly 
every man to play straght, at all 
events, if he did nothing else Stall, 
you cannot see such men as Gniffiths, 
Mortlock, or Sewell, without suspeci- 
ing that the only quahties they want 
would have been developed under a 
less lax and a severer Innd of bowl- 
ing How 1s it, then, that all the 
encouragement of the Surrey Club 
aforesaid, has scarcely brought for- 
‘ward one first-class bowler ? 

We thmk we can suggest an 
answer. The Surrey Club may 
faaxly reply, that even the two All 
Znglend Elevens traverang from 
north to sonth have nether of them 
rearuted ther side with s veritable 
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bowler for these laxt four years, so, 
at as almost more than you can ex- 
pect of the Surrey Club to havo 
monopohzed a whole bowler to then 
own share 

Now ths is a@ very reasonable 
answer—That a perfect bowler, ihe 
a, perfect orator, 1s the creation of a 
happy generation, and not to be 
found even in every county. 

But, let us go one step further 
Why 1s a bowler so rare, when bats- 
men are so numelous? Why aio 
they esen scarcer than respectable 
wichet-keepers, whose hand and eyc 
exemplify a combmation hard, 1n- 
deed, to find together °? 

The answer 18, Because the style 
and form of modern bowlmg 1s 80 
unnatural—so meconsstent with the 
easy and the ordmary play of the 
arm and muscles, depending on an 
extension of arm and leverage, so 
thuittul in deviation—that not one 
1aan in a thousand 1s so constituted 
as to have any control over his hand 
with so loose a dehvery Nature 
has mide the arm to work one way, 
and you tzy to make 1t work another 
Keep your hand low and near jou 
side, as in the old style, and yom 
muscles play true and easily, raise 
your hand above your head, as Will- 
sher does, and as old Lally used to 
do when he was deadly accurate, 
and the muscles here also have some 
degree of satisfaction but try to use 
the alm between these two points of 
elevahon, and you feel your disad- 
vantage at once 

It 1s no answer to say there have 
been one or two men im ten years 
who could thus use their arm, and 
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oe cee ae end like Lilly- 
deg ee er 


‘Add 40 > this, Lillywhite had that 
ny of conformation that his 
, a8 from long-field, and 
his bowling when at the wicket, 1t 
has been observed, were very much 
alike, From all which we infer that 
bar pr pe oe hite proves little 
Sracticabality of find- 
pent 2 -arm. bowlers. 

rom 3 Darker sagaciously remarked, 
that even if we have seen good 
round-arm bowlers, the present race 
of cricketers are too a did to forget 
that Lillywhite, Broadbridge, Cob- 
bett, Hillyer, and others, began as 
‘underhand bowlers first, and raised 
their band wider and wider by de- 
s. It may be that even they 
would have been spoult had they 
tried as men try now, nothing but 
the round-arm bowlng from the 

beginning. 
ee are well ata sie = Per 
very properly sugges a 
by the uae England matches the 
best bowlers are overworked, and a 
formal and mechanical style results, 
without the spice and the liveliness 

of first-rate bowling. 

True; but this does not meet the 
present "question. Weare not speak- 
ing here about the good bowlers who 
become indifferent—we are simply 
ing why so very few bowlers 
out of the thousands who play 
cricket ever were good. 

Take the case of penmanship. 
Suppose that the fashion were to 
write with our toes instead of with 
our fingers, we should be at no loss 
to account for failurds, even although 
some men with their toes have writ- 


an extended 
as as tranaparent to any man of common 


ee What, then, is to be done? 
vee ee must be done is 
very pian. Underhand bowling, 
in overs anatol, end. geneesiie ver 
every ma 
head underhand 
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it succeeds, because the round-arm 


runs, and a little childish bowling, 
like an occasional fuall-toss or sneak 
as of yore, would possibly do some- 
thing in the way of luck or misad- 


venture. 

Nearly all the present underhand 
bowlers "meted to what they never 
originally learnt to do. Mr. V. Wal- 
ker was long considered the best; 
but that gentleman adopted the 
same style from the first in a 
busmmess-like way. Tinley, perhaps, 
comes next. He also haa bad much 
practice; but we rather think that, 
hike Parr, he took it up as by a 
hint from the success of Clarke, 
and has not the advantage of bemg 
thoroughbred. 

Mr. E. H. Grace at Canterbury 
with his underhand bowling had 
his name in the way-bill for every 
wicket; yet even with him the 
round-arm bowling had been the 
rule, ,the underhand a late exce sy 
tion, and im the same innings 
used both. 

Now, as to Clarke, his was nothing 
more than a good sample of that 
underhand bowhng which, as with 
Mr E. H. Budd, Lambert, Ashby, 
and Warsop of Nottingham, was the 
only bowling when he first 
Many persons have wondered that 
Clarke was never known as a bowler 
till he was about fifty years of age. 
The answer 15s, that all his life Clarke 
had been bowling in games of little 
note in Nottingham Forest; whereas 
in greater matches, as nothing but 
round-arm bowling was the fashion, 
no one ever thought of puttmg on 
Clarke. It was perhaps fortunato 
for Clarke that his art was thus al- 
lowed to he fallow till the old-fa- 
shioned batsmen hke old Shearman 
and Mr. Ward had passed away, and 
thus it came out as a novelty to men 
maocyrate, of "no length 1 partion. 
inaccurate, of ‘no m cu- 
lar” which ever must characterize 
the round-arm bowling. At first 
Clarke took all the best batamen in ; 
indeed, it would hardly be believed 
by ‘hers evap and well-grounded 


poe . with mon in 
even, 
puzzled 


might see some 
"you, might itched up ae 
most to aus o 
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ball comes from the hand to the 
wicket (barring 2a break occasion- 
ally, and altogether beyond the con- 
trol of the bowler) as straight as an 
arrow. 

We were always of opinion that 
the bias of underhand bowling was 
far more difficult than with round- 
arm. ‘ The reason ,is,’ said Tom 
Barker—‘and if you stood umpire, 
and were bound to watch every ball” 
as much as I have, you would see it 
—that round-arm bowling in com- 
parison hardly turns at all—-I mean 
1t does not do so regularly—though 
the ground helps sometimes, and 
there 1s, of course, now and then a 
break; but generally it goes straight 
from hand to wicket on good 

Clarke could put on a decided 
screw, and one to operate in a small 
compass, with a ball well pitched 
up; and this is more than any 
round-arm bowler can do—with any 
certainty at least. 

As to underhand bowlers, scarce 
as they are at the present day, still 
out of the few we have known we 
have seen some worth trying in any 
Eleven — and what if, now that 
cricketers, once reckoned by tens, 
are reckoned by hundreds, or rather 
thousands—what if the many who 
have been poor round-arm bowlers at 
best, and the many more who have 
no sooner tried to use their arm in 
this unnatural fashion, than they 
have given it up in d ir—what if 
all wn i ies 


we should not have had 
oti 


? 
Yes—it was only lately mentioned. 
to us that Mr. Ward declared, that 
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at the time the new style of bowling 
came up there was no occasion for 
this innovation. He said he had 
played in the country with bowlers, 
unknown to fame, far more difficult 
to play than any at Lord’s; only the 
M. ©. C. at that day was not as 
ready to bring forward new men 
when the old were hit out of the 
field. We believe at this moment, 
in the Hampshire vil ou might. 
find underhand bowlers t would 
astonish the M. C. C. 

We are far from maintaining that 
very fine and effective bowlers under 
any system would be common; but 
they might seem common indeed, 
compared with the dearth at the 
preent day. Why, how many good. 

wilers can you pretend to set down 
to every thousand batamen? Scarcely 
oa the whole average of Eng- 

and. 

As to underhand bowling, those 
who make lhght of 1t, and say they 
can Int it, must remember—first, 
that they can hit the round-arm. 
bowling too - men lke Carpenter and. 
Daft are rarely out but by accident, 
that 1s, ‘the chances of the game,’ 
and few games of skill have more 
chances; and secondly, are they 
sure that they know what a prac- 
tiased underhand bowler can do It. 
is true there was only one, David 
Harris, who could deliver the ball 
high as his par wie but Fennex 
had a delivery of the same high and 
effective kind, though not so @ 
bowler; and these two could se— 
lected, 1t must be remembered, from 
@ very limited number of players. 
Our belief is, that a kind of wide- 


pede should become ra 

aad men should talk less about the 
d and more about the bowhng 
they now do? The Gentlemen 
make at least a good game 


t 

can 
+ the Players on good ground 
the Oval 


an end of scientific play. 

We are well aware that the bowl- 
ing cannot improve without the 
batting improving too; and good 
bowlers ever will ‘teach their ene- 
mues how to conquer.’ But 1f so, an 
ich or two might be added to the 
width of the stumps: ths would 
cause wide balls still to be played, 
and the game never looks so lively 
as when few balls pass loosely mto 
the hands of the long-stop. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
origmal intention of the round-arm 
was to facilitate good lengths and 
rising balls, the calculation beme, 
‘Never mind a few loose balls, for 
few men can hit them’ But now all 
is changed: the loose balls can be 
hit, and you had better bowl any- 

ing than balls that would not Int 


the 

the best judges of the present day 
who believe that such underhand 
bowlers as they could mention would 
do goed service in a first-rate match ; 
and if so, what might we not expect 
if no one practised any other style ? 
Why, almost every cricketer would 
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last, ad they beat the Leicester 
Clab with their round-arm bowlmg 
and all. We have lately heard from 
a fnend, that he has been surprised 
by maary such bowlers among the 
rustics in Hampshire. 

All this we say on a presumption 
that the game cannot remain as it is. 
No one can say that the batting is 
too good for the bowhmg, when the 
bowling deserves the name ; for good 
bowling 1s not hit. now, any more 
than it was twenty years ago. We 
ought rather to say good batsmen 
are multiphed much faster than 
good bowlers; indeed, so scarce are 
bowlers, that the best are over- 
worked and used up before half the 
season is past-—-some half a dozen 
men doing almost all the work in 
all the first-class matches that are 
played in England And we em- 
phatically maintain that searce must 
bowlers ever be, while the style 1s 
such as to defy and daunt the efforts 
of any man who uses his muscles as 
nature intended. 

As to veritable ‘slows ’—that is, 
balls tossed up in the air, and hardly 
reaching the long-stop—these are 
childish and absurd. if these were 
general, no full-grown men would 
care to play such kind of cricket. 
This is not imitating Clarke Clarke 
won by his pitch, and not by his 
pace—by his head as well as by his 
hand. Efficiency never will be found. 
in the direction of bowling tediously 
slow. No. Clarke very properly re- 
membered that ‘it wants a certain 
amount of pace to make a good 
jength-ball, with proper rise and 
twist.’ Neither will much be done 
by that degree of speed which, hke 
Brown’s (of Brighton), ihilates 
all bias, and makes rans without 
hitting. We would rather encourage 
players to try what they can do with 
a moderate amount of pace, available 
for ail grounds and weather. As to 
Oe Oe ee 
enough, and almost too fast, for any- 
thing that depends on bias as well 
a8 on ision. The saying used to 
be, ‘if a man cannot attack any one 
of the three stumps separately he can- 
not bowl” We may assert, unless a 
man can bowl almost as straight as 
at a lo gh hag he cannvt venture 
to the best of lengths. Gid 
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Lillywhite would pitch up to the 
last inch he dared to pitch: Clarke 
‘would do the same, more confidently 
atill. Now these two men bowled 
lengths. What Clarke always main- 
tained was, that the worst length 
ball was a short one: even if you 
pitch it straight, you are never sure 
14 will not work away from the 
wicket; but, above all, the batsman 
could do what he likes with 1t, so long 
is the sight you give him. ‘ Mind, 
Daniel,’ he said to Day, ‘you never 
let them play you back.’ But why 
have we now nearly all back play? 
Because balls pitched as far as to 
compel forward play are almost sure 
to be Int of not straight; and the 
round-arm bowling has resulted m 
this, 1t 1s neither well-pitched nor on 
the wicket. 

Nothmg but the chances of the 
game and rough ground lmits the 
score. The excellent condition of the 
Surrey Ground will do more to open 
men’s eyes to the present dead lock 
as regards bowling, than anything 
else those most zealous and enter- 
prising cricketers will ever do. No 
ono but a really good bowler will 
show to advantage on the Surrey 
Ground 

But soon the question of what 1s 
and what 1s not to be no-balled will 
be debated. Our advice 1s this — 


LET US INSIST ON A LOW DELIVERY, 
AND TAKE THE CONSEQUENCES. 


What these consequences will be 
we think we can foresee—more and 
more underhand in our matches and 
eventually two or three more inches 
to the stumps. Things cannot re- 
man as they are. The ten-ton 
rollers have shown what the bowling 
is worth when not favoured by the 
ground. Scientific fielding 1s re- 
duced to leather-hunting, and ‘ the 
force of padding ean no further 
go,’ and stall the batting keeps 
a head, however rough the play. 
Things being now at ther warst, 
now 18 the time to mend. e _ 


That ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’ is one of 
the many old proverbs of which 
modern science is daily showing the 
‘why and the wherefore. ‘ It is only 
recently, said Lord Palmerston, 
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* that the world has become aware 
that a vitiated atmosphere has any- 
thing to do with the bills of mor- 
tality” Ib is only recently that 
those who ‘minister to the nund 
diseased ’ have learnt that, as Robert 
Southey warne:! his son, ‘a broken 
lamb 1s not half so bad a thing as a 
shattered nervous system.’ Still 
less has it been wnderstood that 
this dehcate complexity of fibres, by 
which the body can mysteriously 
send gloomy telegrams to the brain, 
and the bram send back electric 
shocks and most effective knock-~ 
down blows to the body, has any 
right to feel aggrieved sumply be~ 
cause the head, say of a city man, is 
turned into a busy office for some 
five hundred thoughts a day, all of 
the same monotonons hue and com- 
plexion, to bustle in and out between 
the hours of ten and five. 

But deeply aggmeved the said 
nervous system does feel after a 
tame. We have heard vulgarly of 
men berg inwardly fretted to fiddle- 
strings, and having no more com- 
mand over their angry words and 
harsh replies than a barrel-organ 
has over the tunes it shall play. 
Certain it 18 that by the mtensrty of 
business many @ man’s sensibilities 
are pared to the very quick, and his 
heart, hke the dial of the central 
telegraph, is framed to respond to a 
thousand calls. A savage will hear, 
unmoved, that his doom is death; 
the city man pales and trembles at 
the ’s knock, 

Let us follow and observe one of 
oAge are rir aa living at 
“Agony Point.’ & merey 
when he has returned to his ‘ happy 
home’ at Clapham or at Kew! not 
quite so happy always, for the same 
chords throb and vibrate 


phrase and say, ‘ What 


; & merey 
when he is in bed and 


asleap |” 


a 
ae 
5 


sleep perchance ipht, that 3 
not quite enough: Lew noeitbe throw 
off the painful load by day? How 
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* Raze out the written tioubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet cblivious ant Ic te 
Cleanse the foul bc som of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart ? 


Harrah! delightful! See there, 
behind that mass of roch, hnec-deep 
in Cording’s patcnt, and the gurg- 
lng stream—dquantim mutatus ab 
ello, our worthy friend of Thread- 
necdic Strect It’s no use shouting 
the roar of that mountain stream 
—he 13 whippng away under the 
waterfall—hs filled bis car It’s 
no usc waving or signalling he 
ces nothing but the eddics and lus 
salmon-fly Look! sec how he 
whiils, with a will, an acnal circle of 
sulk and han around his head, 
within which magic sphcre none ot 
the old city phantoms has power to 
cnter ‘Lheres tiue diversion fo1 
Ins anxious thoughts! There he 
cnjoys dicams at noon-day, and 
hears no moie the distiacting buzz 
in lus beehive tumples There, too, 
be sure, nature’s own counter-1Ti- 
iintisset up, a newelcctric current 
is {ist 1aecharging the cxhausted 
battery of Ins hurd-used braim, and 
our friend will return in six weeks’ 
tune so bold and hon-hcarted that 
he nay actu lv hear of a fall of an 
qighth pcr ccnt without a twitch of 
his facial angles 

One day this summer we weiec 
hurrying westward in the afternoon, 
when one of these bus) gentlunen 
rushed by us with fom or five 
others at his heels, making a hind 
of race tor the identical cab to which 
we were lesurcly pioceeding, and, 
as 16 happened, fo. the very samc 
‘fare’ ‘ Wheie to, gentlemen ”’ 
sud the dnver to the two sides 
‘To Lord’s, like fury,’ was the curt 
1eply, and off went the Hansom, 
Me a fp under the flank to start 
Wi 

We are now at Lord’s The 
match is the All England Eleven 
versus the United All England 
LCleven—very hke the ‘ four-and- 
minepenny hat shop’ versus the 
‘true ongmal four-and-nmepenny 
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hat shop,’ which, after months of 
recrummating abuse to attract par- 
tisans for each party, proved both 
to belong to the same smart Barnum 
of a man 

How crowded 18 the field! You 
can hardly) find standmg room 
The mng 1s three or four deep all 
10ound the ground, four or five 
thousand mcn are there, each man’s 
visual rays converging as imtently 
as at Epsom or at Ascot to one 
single pomt, and there they stand, 
and hive been standmg, many ot 
them thice or four hours without 
moving, every man with mind ab- 
stracted, as in sleep, fiom all 
business cares, and with a stream of 
thought wholly new, and a health- 
ful vital current passmg through 
the brain 

A pack of hounds 1s a blessing to 
a county The music of the pack 
sends a joyous thiill through hun- 
dreds who never mde to hounds. 
Off goes the doctor, down the lane, 
and overtakes the parson on his 
cob The blacksmith has dropped 
his hammer to climb the neaicst 
hill, and, as we once hnew, the 
squire’s wift leaves the delinquent 
Abigail half discharged to catch a 
aght of the dogs, and it 1s half an 
hour before she comes, breathless, 
bach to her kitchen to setile with 
the saucy dclighter m perquisites all 
ebout the legitimate waining of 
‘this day month’ But a hunt 1s 
nothing to a cncket match, as re- 
gaids the thousands entertained and 
‘11pping up the sleeve of care’ At 
Birmingham, Manchester, or Shef- 
held, a hundied and twenty pounds 
has been at ‘the gate’ taken m six- 
pences, threepences, and pennies, 
and representing nime or ten thou- 
sand eager spectators of the strife 

But to return to the All England 
match, the United did thei best, 
played well, and up-hill game, 
brought round the bets from four 
to one against them to three to two 
in therr favour, but still—no, they 
could not 





Drawn by J D W itson [sec In /? J s® 


**Manied! Maznuicd! and not mc! 
Ts it v drew, o1 cin it be?” 
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IN THE ‘ TIMES.’ 


ARRIED! married! and not to me! 
Ts it a dream, or can it be 
That the final vow 1s plhghted ? 
Is there no chance of error here 
In the cruel lnes traced fam and clear 
By which my hope 1s blighted ? 


She a bnde m her silk and lace, 

With a girlish blush on her downcast face , 
nd her accents never falter, 

Asin her snowy robes she stood, 

In the bloom ot her carly womanhood, 
Betore the holy altar ? 


Did never a thought of bygone tmes 

Come with the sound of the wedding chimes 
AS she set her foot m the cariage ? 

Did she think of one who was fai away, 

And wonder mly what ke would say 
W hen the ‘ Tunes’ announced he. mainiage ? 


Tid she think of hows of twihght gloom 
In the window seat of an antique 100In, 
When lick words were munmuted faintly 2 
Whin from then frames of tarmshed gold 
The tau) portraits, mrave and old, 
Looked down on us so quaitly ? 


Tid she think but whit are her thoughts te me? 
Tow can the biide of another be 
Mine, even in dieains to cherish ? 
Even the past 1s no longer mine, 
It must go with the hope I here iesign, 
So—let her memory peuish! 





And yet, lost love, for the brohen vow, 

And all the woe thou hast cost me now, 
I hold thee fiecly pardoned 

A noble lord for thy future spouse 

Made thee oblivious of former vows— 
Thy fiesh young heart was hardened. 


Maidens of England !—bought and sold 

For the pride of place and the pride of gold, 
While the heavens look on aud wonder— 

Think of the barren and wasted lives, 

The 11-matched minds of men and wives 
Man may not put asunder. 


Maniued! marned! and not to me! 
Is 1t a dream, or can 1t be 
That the tie 1s bound for ever ? 
Back to the gay world’s busy mart 
I go with a void m my aching heart, 
But love shall fill 1t—never ! 
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SALMON FISHING 
BY NET AND ROD ON THE RIVER TAY. 


| et BACON hath quaintly and 

alliteratively recommended his 
page essays, as ‘coming home to 
men’s business and bosoms:’ the 
consideration of the capture of sal- 
mon recommendceth zise/f, as coming 
home toa nation’s dutes and din- 
ners. 

To give the Londoner a clear idea 
of the means by which he gets his 
daily supplies of this regal fish, 1 
will be sufficient to sum shortly an 
account of the mghts, mode of fish- 
ing, and transmission of fish from 
the Tay, this being the largest and 
most productive river in the knng- 
dom. 

Tay, from Loch Tay to Dundee, 
runs a course of above seventy 
mules; but the chief netting stations 
are all below tide-flow, the high- 
rented fishmgs being, as a rule, 
between the towns of Perth and 
Newburgh, a distance of some 
twelve naules, and within that bmit 
the great bulk of the salmon are 
taken. 

Not very many years ago, the 
benefit of salmon fishmg was chiefly 
local, as fish could not then be sent 
fresh to distant markets. They 
were cooked, pickled, and packed mn 
lats, or sent off fresh, bound up m 
damp grass. So httle did demand 
then answer supplies, that the com- 
mon price was 1s. each, over head, 
for grilse, and 2s. 6d. for salmon; 
the same fish now often brmging as 
much per pound. The fishermen 
had on at discretion, while the 
farm-servants near the river consi- 
dered it a hardship that they were 
obliged to eat the finest salmon as 
part of their ofherwise pmmutive 
rations. 

Suddenly and effectually all this 
was changed. The method of pack- 
ing the fish in ice was discovered ; 
and the value of fishings rose to a 
high figure; by-and-by followed 
rapid and steam-power by 
seaand land. All these accessories now 
render a fishing on the Tay nearly as 
valuable as if 1t were on the Thames, 
while the inhabitants of large towns 


throughout the kingdom get their 
supplies from the ice-boxes in per- 
fect condition for table, and as cheap 
as at the mver bank. 

The rights of salmon-fishing are 
held direct from the crown, such 
privileges being of old date in the 
records of this country: and are 
fenced with every secumty, and well 
defined Yet, valuable and strictly 
secured although they be, salmon- 
fishings have a cloudy side, like 
other things. They are hable to be 
deteriorated by changes m the river 
currents and deposits, over-fishmg 
by neighbouring stations, &c., so 
that cautious and quiet-loving people 
might demur at buyimg such pro- 

at twenty years’ purchase, 
and prefer (with Charles Lamb) 
the sweet security of the Three per 
Cents 

En revanche, fishings may and do 
increase mm value Moreover, the 
late wise arrangement of Parhament 
for regulating the working of fish- 
ings, and careful supervision of the 
breeding-grounds, together with in- 
creased attention to artificial rearmg 
(of which more hereafter)—all these 
causes combined may bring some of 
the fishmg stations to an almost 
fabulous value 

In confirmation of the alteration 
for good or evil in fishings, 
we shall take four mstances, out of 
many, marking the difference of rent 
betwixt the years 1828-9 and the 
present year, 1862. 


FauL IN RENT OF FISHINGS. 
Years Year. ° 
1828-9. 1862. 
£910 Lord Kinnoul, now £100 

525 Lord Mansfield, now 170 


RIsE In RENT OF FISHINGS. 
£70 Lord Zetland, now £368 
485 Lord Wemyss, now 2,285 108. 


These are about the most marked 
instances, but are far from excep- 
tional. 

At present the total rental of th 
Tay fishings is about 14,000l.; this 
season it was 14,080/. 12s.; and for 
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some years past has ranged pretty 
near that sum. The value of indi- 
vidual fishings varies from si. to 
3,000/, 

The fishings are usually let from 
year to year, and, m some instances, 
on short leases. All expenses— 
boats, nets, and working—paid by 
the tenants, such expenses being 
estzamated to be about equal to the 
rent paid: so that, taking the Tay 
rental at 14,000/., and expenses at 
the same sum, the tenants must 
have 28,0002. value im fish before 
they begin to draw profit. Net fish- 
ing opens on 1st February each 
year, closing on 26th August, rod 
fishing is allowed for a month 
longer. 

The method of fishing is very 
simple. The net 1s piled up on the 
stern of the cobble, a towing-rope 
attached 1s held on land by a fisher- 
man, the boat 1s rowed out into the 
river, dropping the net as it goes, 
then it makes a circle with the 
stream, and towards the hauling or 
landing place, delivering the rope 
attached to the net, the first fisher- 
man meanwhile bringing along the 
tow-rope attached to the other end, 
the net is then drawn in by hand 
and windlass, the fish enclosed 
knocked on the head, and put away , 
this process being repeated over and 
over at all the stations so long as 
tide suits, or fish are on the run. 

The fish taken are carried by boat 
to Perth, and there packed up im 
boxes with ice, and at once sent off to 
market; the salmon caught through 
the might and forenoon are in the 
London fishmongers’ shops before 
breakfast next morning. 

In early spring 2a lumited supply 
is got, but of the finest fish—all sal- 
mon—which bring high prices. By- 
and-by fish get more plentiful ; then 
come the grilse in Juneand July ; and 
lastly, the heavy takes of grilse and 
salmon combined: all by this time 
are pushing forward to the upper 
waters by their spawning imstincts. 
In the midst of this plenty the fish- 
ing closes, many salmon bemg now 
full of spawn, and all more or less 
deteriorated in quality. _ 

» In a lmited paper little can be 
said on the natural history of the 
salmon; but in a résumé of the Tay 
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fishery, the famous hatchmg-ponds 
demand notice. r 

These ponds were constructed in 
1853, at a cost of about 6oo/., and 
are by the river side, a few mules 
above Perth. On November of that 
year salmon were taken by net from 
the nver, milt and roe gently pressed 
from the lving fish into buckets, 
and the fish set at hberty. The 
spawh was then deposited below 
water, amongst the stones and gra- 
vel of the hatching boxes. In March 
following the hatchimg began, 128 
days from the first deposit, and 98 
days from the last. The fish were 
_ poe (settling pes abe the much- 

e question of parr being young 
salmon or not). By the 19th of May 
they had taken on the mlvery cover- 
ing, and become smolts. The sluices 
of the pond were drawn, but they 
showed no anxiety to move till the 
24th of the month, and then left 
gradually in shoals. These expen- 
ments have been repeated ecvery 
year, with perfect success 

Many of these smolts were mar 
(by the cuttimg off of the dorsal fin, 
and otherwise) before leaving the 
ponds, and several of these marked 
fish have been taken on their return 
from the sea, in periods of from six 
to eight weeks, by this time grown, 
from less than an ounce weight, to 
respectable grilse, three, four, and 
five pounds. 

Equally careful marking has been 
used with grilse, by attaching rings, 
cuttimg off fins, &c., and these are 
found to return promoted to salmon, 
and largely increased in size; while 
the lordly salmon himself annually 
returns from sea-bathing, improved 
in beauty and aldermanic propor- 
tions. 

Few fish are now got of very great 
weight. Sixty pounds and upwards 
is now unknown, pounds rare; 
but fine fish of forty pounds are still 
taken yearly, probably hundreds, 
while the thirty-pounders may be 
reckoned by thousands. 

To revert to the ponds: they turn 
out annually above 150,000 of this 
promising family; and those inte- 
rested in the matter will find s neat 
and comprehensive detail of the 
whole process and experiments at 
Stormontfield Hatching Ponds, ina 

2G 2 
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small book written by Mr. Brown, 
secretary to the Literary and Anti- 
quarian Society of Perth, and pub- 
lished by Murray and Son, of Glas- 
gOW. 

ROD FISHING. 


Salmon fishing in the Tay de- 
mands no very great skill and expe- 
rience, and lacks the romance and 
sporting excitement one gets on the 
smaller Highland rivers, where, wan- 
dering with a single gillie by rugged 
bank and brae, you cast and lill 
your fish by the craft of your good 
right arm: yet 1 1s not without a 
charm of its own; and now and 
again, when a fish of great size 1s 
hooked, or where the river is wild 
and broken, the perfection of hand- 
ling 1s required. How pleasant on 
a fine autumn day the crossing and 
re-crossing the rough and sparkling 
current of the grand river, with 1ts 
rich wooded banks on either side, 
and below the vista of blue waters, 
where in any moment your fly may 
be fast in the jaw of a _ twenty- 
pounder. 

In certam places and at certain 
times casting 1s necessary, bu* the 
river 1s gencrally fished by hauling ; 
and a faithful description of a day’s 
work will give the best idea of the 
method and the sport. 

On September last, H 
and I drove to Cargill to fish the 
Ballathie water, one of the best 
stretches on the river Tay, and 
about a mile in extent We put up 
at the small inn, walked down to the 
river bank, and found Davy the 
boatman and the boy prepared— 
rods already put up, cleek, &c., on 
the grass, ready to begin. 

The day was favourable enough. 
There had been a lhght shower in 
the morning, although 1t promised 
to be rather bright; there were few 
white clouds about, and a soft breeze 
was blowing up the water, which 
was just the size to a foot, and m 
tip-top condition. After puliing on 
@ choice of flies, and deferrmg to 
Davy’s experience in the matter of a 
gied’s wing,* we shoved off mito the 
stream. Two stout salmon-rods with 
reels, containing each above a hun- 

* ¢ Gled’s wing,’ a fly win with the 
feather of the kite : = 
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dred yards of lmnne, were placed at the 
angles of the stern of the boat, and 
the butts at our feet. Facing the 
llowed about thirty ig seg 
allowed abou i or forty 
of lme to be carried out with the 
stream; then placing a hght stone 
upon each Ime, just sufficient to 
hook the fish, and be thrown off by 
the jerk, we were ready for coming 
events. 

The boat was now worked by 
Davy and the boy, head up stream; 
and carefully crossing the river, and 
back, droppng down by degrees, 
and so passing the flies over every 
foot of hkely water, we fished on 
patiently for half an hour, when 
H-—— said, ‘ Davy, we should have 
seen something by this time’ ‘ Oh, 
never fear, sir,’ said Davy , ‘we'll no 
gang back without a fish, may be 
twa.’ When opposite the ‘ Black 
Stane,’* H thought there was a 
move at his fly. Keeping well up, 
we came over the spot again, when 
bang went the stone of my lne mto 
the bottom of the boat, and I had 
him fast. EH. reeled up Azs line 
out of the way. The fish hung 
deeply for a time near where he 
had taken the fly, then rushed up 
stream, every now and then tugging 
viciously. I landed f at once, as I 
felt confident he was well hooked, 
and not a large fish When I got 
firmly on shore, and had fair butt, 
he was soon pumped, drawn into 
easy water, and cleeked neatly by 
H——. He turned out a nice fresh- 
run grilse of six pounds 

So far good we shoved out again. 
I asked Davy if he held the theory 
that salmon lived by suction. ‘Bal- 
derdash!’ put m H . ‘A brute 
with pace like a race-horse, and a 
mouth hke a rat-trap, looks more as 
if he took a lobster for lunch, and 
erunched the shell for a biscuit— 
eh, Davy?’ Davy agreed, and sad 
that if he swallowed and sal- 
mon fiees in the river, what would 
he do im the hungry sea? Doubt- 
less he had fresh mackerel and par- 


* ¢ Black Stane.” The most noted spots 
fo. a kill have defined names taken from 
maiks on the bank, and are well known to 
sportsmen on the river. 

ft All salmon hooked in the boat sre 
Aulled from land, 
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tens* daily. In about ten minutes 
we had a sea-trout, still at my rod. 
We fished on past a marked stone 
called the ‘ horse-back’—a 
find—no fish; past Fenton— still 
nothing, but twice rose a fine grilse 
which did not hook. We now 
landed to cast the ‘cradle stane,’ a 
ledge of rock running by the west 
bank, close to which passes nearly 
the whole depth and strength of the 
r1ver. This (perhaps the most noted 
and best cast on the Tay) was 
drawn blank, although H and I 
casted every yard keenly and care- 
fully. 

Again we were on the river, when 
Davy said he saw a heavy fish mse 
2 bit below the ‘Hacket stane’ 
Quietly and steadily we fished on. 
Now we are nearly over where Davy 
saw the mse—not a move—another 
turn and H ’7s line was taken 
down with a strong, sullen pull Inan 
instant he was on his feet, his heavy 
rod deeply bent, and the fish /fusi 
I reeled up out of the way in a 
twinkling, and H—— had a clear 
stage. ‘ Will we land” said he to 
Davy. 

Davy —‘No yet; 
what he 1s after’ 

The fish came in to hand for a 
minute with suspicious placidity ; 
when near the boat he wheeled and 
sped hke a rocket across our bows, 
throwing himself clear five feet out 
of water. ‘For heaven’s sake, tak 
care,’ cried Davy; ‘a thirty-po 








wait and see 


und- 
er, and, I fear, foul-hooked ¢ I mis- 
doubt that loupin ’¢ Again and again 
the fish rushed across and up stream, 
H keeping a firm hand and play- 
ing him judiciously. ‘ Now we may 
land,’ said Davy, as we edged to- 
wards a steep, grassy bank. H-—— 
jumped out, his rod well in bend, 
and Davy scrambled after him with 
the cleek. I followed—as an inte- 
rested spectator. Twice H——had 
him wrought close in, and twice he 
pushed resistlessly back to the 
iniddle of the current. <A third 
time, and he failed to get out of the 


* «Partens.’ Crabs. 

+ ‘Foul-hooked.” By any part of the 
body ouéside of bis mouth. 

t Fish lightly or foul-hooked have a 
tendency to spring out of water and often 
break off. 
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easy water. ‘ Now then,’ said Davy, 
‘lead him into the eddy. Canny, sir, 
canny,’ and Davy’s cleek was into 
his shoulder, and the monster pulled 
high amd dry. Two emphatic 
thumps on the head with a stone, 
and he lay still for ever. ‘ Bring the 
steel,* boy,’ said H——., still shaking 
with the excitement, and wrapping 
up his bleeding finger, cut with the 
hne flying from the reel. Salmo 
was weighed on the spot—twenty- 
six and a half pounds to an ounce. 

Hand out the bottle—blue seal ; 
a fish hke this must be toasted in 
wine round. ‘Good luck,’ said we 
all. ‘Better luck still,” grinned 
Davy, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. 

Again we were out in the stream, 
and at work. ‘ That’s a fine fish,’ 
said Davy, who was working steadily 
at the oars, and eyemg the salmon 
lying below the stern of the boat. 
‘It 18 a wonder to me they ever 
come to be grown—killed by frost 
and spates when they are spawn, 
and when parrs devoured by trout 
and pikes and whiles by their ain 
muthers ’ 

H.—But, Davy, they get peace at 
sca 

Davy —Y’m no so sure oO’ that— 
the muckle half o’ them worried by 
purpises and water cowves,t or hanged 
in thae confounded stake nets. 

#Hl.—A sad hfe you give them, 
Davy. 

Davy was now waxing garrulous, 
and added, ‘ Weel, sir, that’s no a’; 
for on coming up the river they 
have to threed hundreds o’ nets, 
and even when up in the Highland 
waters, the poor thimgs are ‘tor- 
mented in the mornm’ wi’ the 
tackle of the laird or his keepers, 
and chevied round the pools at 
nicht by, the otter. Just the other 





aye was pag ed heir i fe #. . 
spinning ug e reel. 
This was a fine lively fish, and gave 
capital play, but was at last pumped 
and cleeked on shore by Davy. 

Just where we had landed there 
was a green brae under the trees, 

* “Steel.” Small steel machine for 
weighing. ’ 

+ ‘ Puipises and cowles.’ Porpoises and 
seals, 
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where we had lunch—cutting up 
the trout and boiling him, and also 
some eggs,in the conjuror, 2 pro- 
cess new to Davy, but meeting his 
ready approval. This, with the 
addition bread, cheese, and salt, 
gave us a frugal feast and eke a 
comfortable, when topped with 
gentle stimulants Between this 
place and the old oak (our finishing 
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march) I got another grilse about 
the same size as my first. It was 
now too late to go over the water a 
second time, so we anchored up the 
boat, the fish were carned back to 
the cart by Davy and the boy, and 
fixing an early day for another trial, 
we hghted our prpes, mounted, and 
drove home. 
T. W. 


HARVEST TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


OW, when the crimson-rnded 
Quarendon apple-tree begins to 
shed its fruit m our Downshire gar- 
dens, and little spots of a gold colour 
break out here and there aloft among 
the elm branches, then doth Farmer 
Debenham come forth lke a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and sum- 
mon his men to drag the harvest 
paggons from their great Noah’s-ark 
$ 


All nature seems prescient of the 
fruitful tame, which 1s one of change 
and revolution, for it is about the 
same penod of September that the 
emigrant swallows begin to gather 
by hundreds on Farmer Debenham’s 
red-tiled. roof, and from thence their 
flying squadrons practise their co- 
operative movements 1n many an 
airy wheel and evolution , and 1n the 
rich warm mghts before the harvest, 
when the golden sickle of the har- 
vest moon 1s ghdimg through the 
clouds, I can hear the fat partndge, 
eager to be roasted, chuckling in the 
yellow jungles of the wheat ficlds, 
and the corncrake ventrloquizing 
with mischievous cunnmg among 
the barley stalks, where the hares 
are timidly feeding. 

As the epicure spends the uncom- 
fortable period before dinner in 
sharpening his knife and fork, so do 
Farmer Debenham and his men the 
week before harvest in whetting their 
sickles for the wheat and their scythes 
for the barley. 

Now that the fields are lying 
shorn, bare, and bristly, and the 
hedges are covered with dangling 
straw, I can look back coolly and 
think of all the pleasant bustle of 
the harvest I have just witnessed 


at Teasleborough Our glorious and 
bloodless campaign began, if I re- 
member night, somewhat thus, and 
on a Monday morning. The previous 
Sunday had been a superb day, 
crowned with sunshine and burning 
away in a grand and tranquil mar- 
tyrdom of fiery crimson in the west. 
The corn fields that mght lay in 
rollmg golden oceans on every hand, 
and above them the lark rose, thank- 
ing God in a Little grace before meat, 
never tiring of his sweet anthem of 
changeless joy and gratitude On 
the edge of Colonel Hanger’s woods 
the pheasants, recklessly different 
to the approaching shooting season, 
were struttimg and cluckmg with 
that ivald croak of theirs; and 
deep 1n the corn fields the mice were 
swaying in their nests, little think- 
ing how soon the sickle would come 
to lop down thew rocking houses 
and shatter their household gods; 
and everywhere among the corn the 
scarlet poppies glowed lke live coals, 
and the blue starflower reflected the 
sky from its azure leaves. All was 
calm and unrufiled, except when a 
gust of wind went breathmg over 
the golden fields, that before 1t opened. 
into troughs and hollows, and behind. 
it closed m laughing ripples. The 
Sparrows flew in clouds from hedge 
to hedge ; but all else seemed steeped. 
in a sabbath rest. Here and there 
in the country lanes a or two of 
lovers strolled; but there were no 
other signs of human existence or of 
man’s work, except where a stranded 
plough glittered in a fallow. 

_ But the next sunrise everythng 
is bustle and hfe. Farmer Deben- 
ham, who goes to bed at nine and 
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mses at four, has been chargmg 
about over the httle gray bndge that 
spans Teasleborough brook on his 
fiery white pony, hke a commander- 
in-chief who has lost his army and 
his senses with it, and before he 18 
well out of sight I see from my 
window bands of sturdy men 1n their 
shirtsleeves, carrying sichles bound 
round with haybands, as if they had 
caught cold And these shirtsleeves 
convey to my mind a pleasant 
thoucht of autumn wealth, and 
of harvest /éte-chumpctre life m 
geneial, and after them grinds and 
traundles a jangchng waggon, that 
splashes through the biook where 

e httle blue trout play and waver, 
and passes away in the direction of 
Debenham’s home farm 

For a month past the shops m 
Teasleborough have been bristhng 
with sichics and scythes, ready for 
this harvest tume, and in the smiths’ 
forges, too, I have seen them cradicd 
in red charcoal, tempering in picpi- 
ration for the mpenmg wheat, to- 
day they are to be proved 

Come with me up the winding 
lanes and steep paths that leid to 
the downs on the edge of which 
Farmer Debenham’s land lies We 
shall have to pass a corner of the 
Downs beyond which the whcat ficld 
hes The plovers, gleaming vw hite, 
skim around us, uttermg their dole- 
ful and monotonous cry The wheat- 
ears flit from anthill to antlll, the 
rook, a8 we approach, rises sullenly, 
and leaves the mushroom he has 
been mppmg with his black beak 

The down is allin a blue flutter 
with nodding harebells, while for 
acres together the short-bladed grass 
1s alive with moving thistledown, 
that shines white and fleecy in the 
sun I meet whole squadrons of the 
winged seed moving down the valley 
where the nfle butts are, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour They he, too, 
m patches hke wool at the mouths of 
rabbit holes and m the hollows round 
the thorn bushes, where the shep- 
herd boy, wrapped m his soldier’s 
old gray greatcoat, talks to his dog, 
and watches the sheep scattered 
feeding up the down side. 

‘We have reached the field now, 
‘ that field of the cloth of gold ’ 

The work began at daybreak, when 
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the sun was rayless and as yet a 
mere semi-transparent yellow wafer 
m the curdlmg eastward grey, and 
the larks were still asleep im the 
grass tufis or down among the corn- 
stalks, when Farmer Debenham, 
that excited commander -1n -chief, 
mounted on the fiery white pony, 
led his sickle-men on to conquest 
The dew was lying ina white glaze 
ot frost upon the bristling corn ears, 
on the hedge-side flowers, and on the 
fruit trees bunched with yellow apri- 
cots m the good rector’s garden 
But before that stalwart band from 
Downshue hod well unswathed their 
erescent sickles, and rolled up their 
shirtsleeves, and bent to their work, 
out came the sun at a leap and shot 
forth ike a mant and an untirable 
mache: thousands of 1ts sunbeam 
ariows, and then the httle birds, 
hhe musicinns commencing some 
great overture, began all at once to 
pipe and fiute and twect and pre- 
lude, mm honour to that great mo- 
naich who had appeared to them in 
the gold and crimson garments of 
his eastern coronation 

One by one the flowers hft their httle 
heads so in gratitude and praise 
to the great Giver ofallthings The 
white bells of the convolvul ex- 
pand hke httle white parasols, the 
poppies wave their crimson signals 
to and fro through the corn land, 
and whole armies of harebells, thm 
and blue, as if they were moulded 
by fairy fingcrs out of summer air, 
chime out their fairy mirth m music 
maudible to our gross ears One by 
one the flowers awake from sleep, 
and unveil their beauty to the 
day, quite disregarded by Farmer 
Debenham and his men, whose minds 
are running on & very different sort 
of fiour indeed 

There agnor was not an idle 
soul in all Teasleborough that Se 
tember morning—at least among the 
working men, all the fat, red~-cheeked 
boys were up at untimely hours 

g out the cart-horses, and all 

the children were playmg about at 
the cottage doors, to see their fathers 
and brothers start to work. 

Even a poor tramp who slept in 
a haystack last mght, and awoke 
with the white frost on the poor 
shoeless foot that m lus hungry 
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dream he had thrust out of bed, and 
who before daybreak was lolling on 
the little stone bridge, watching the 
san get up, with hopeless and lus- 
treless eyes—even he had ac- 
costed by Commander-in-chief De- 
benham, and carried off to the wheat 
field, where he found an old Down- 
shire friend, and was soon busy 
and happy as the rest, keeping a 
hopeful eye on the heap of blue and 
undies and the fat brown 

that stood m the corner of the field 
waiting for the noon meal. . 

Surely, though wages are poor in 
Downshire, and the labourers do 
not get meat more than once a week 
and not always that, surely this hfe 
and work, thought I, as I watched 
them rowing and swimming through 
the golden tide of corn, 18 happier and 
more natural than that of the town 
mechanic or the town shopman, 
though it bring indeed but poor fare, 
and pays for but a poor cottage 
in a lonely part of Downshire. 

Why this is se, is Teasle- 
borough, while London is but purga- 
isa Here men rise in the dark, 
and after arough meal of bread and 
tea, go out to work fl dark comes 
again; then they will drone home, 
have more tea and bread, some slices 
of fat bacon, and then go to 
bed and sleep soundly, tired as 
draught oxen—too tired to think, 
and read, or even to talk. It is a 
hard, animal life, I know, with little 
poetry about it, and an enormous 
deal of rheumatism; it is a badly- 
fed life, and will probably end m 
stone-breaking, or in the Buybo- 
rough workhouse—ea delightful goal 
for the benefit of the aged poor, who, 
clad in pepper and salt, pine their 
hearts out for the old wives who, 
after forty years of joint sorrows and 
joys, will be there torn from them for 
ever. Itis not a great result for a 
hard life to attain to, nor is it the 
ideal of the philosopher or the poet, 
I confess; but still, with even that 
miserable in sight, it is better 
to live in Paradise till you reach it, 
than to pine yonder in Purgatory. 

At least here the poor man shares 
those great blessings which the in- 
satiable rich man cannot take from 
him. God’s work, and not man’s, 
is round him—not deformed, black, 
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repulsive miles of houses, selfishly 
qileots. and not even varied in their 
hideousness, but growing, living 
trees, with all sorts of beautiful ac- 
cidents colouring their leaves, and 
bark, and roots—every season vary- 
ing their form of beauty — every 
breeze turning them into huge wind 
instruments, breathing mysterious, 
fitful, and varymg music. Yariety, 
which 18 life, oS in the ome. 
paradise, unc monotony, 
which is death, qointristes in the 
hurtful city. 

People who know him, and are 
friends, helpmates, fellow-workers, 
surround the coun ; while nm 
the city the poor man 1s a neglected 
castaway, floating on a stormy ocean 
of contemptuous, cruel, and heedless 
humanity. The church the coun- 
tryman lives near is his church, the 
great houses are his landlord’s 
houses, the soil 1s where his fathers 
sleep, his happiness 1s of a calmer 
kind than that of his brother the 
town mouse, but oh! how much 
greater 1s 1ts degree! 

The country mouse has space to 
look up at the sky, healthy time 
and sohtude to watch God’s works, 
with a simple heart to love them 
and be grateful for them. The 
town mouse has enough to do to 
elbow his way, and to avoid bemg 
run over. He lives amid greater 
and more selfish competition, and 
grows sharper, but also harder, 
meaner, and colder. 

Tityrus has the pure changeful 
blue air over him, poor muddled 
Melibceus the coagulated fog, the 
floahng mud, the tepid, thick, 
relaxing city atmosphere, never 
pure and odourless—a mere congre- 
gation of foul cook-shop odours 
and the exhalations of corruption. 
Tityrus enjoys the unpurchasable 
music of those thousands of httle 
unpaid and wandering musicians, 
with whom kind Nature, not content. 
to gratify man’s mere necessities, 
has peopled every bush and tree,, 
and even the very clouds that float 
above his head, and who, while he 
labours, entertain him with their 
subtle and yet simple music. ‘There 
are, too, many instances of animal 
instinct and contrivance that seem 
expressly intended to delight Tityrus 
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while he toils, such as birds build- 
ing, loving, quarrelling, and the 
ceaseless pro from beauty to 
decay of flowers, leaves, wild fruits, 
and grain of all descriptions. He 
hives in the atmosphere of paradise, 
and as he returns home at night, 
guided by the beacon hght of his 
cottage window, safe from city 
thieves and unimterrupted by city 
vices, Tityrus, though over-worn 
and badly paid, and ignorant, and 
tormented by game-laws, knows 
that the very atmosphere of paradise 
floats around his poor cottage, and 
that the unclouded stars watch over 
him as he sleeps. 

But to return to the harvest at 
which Tityrus now bends, rowmg 
on with his flashing sickle among 
the corn, and sweltering under the 
‘eye of Phoebus.’ His brawny and 
conquering arm fells the mpe hollow 
corn-stalks by hundreds at a sweep. 
Before him it 1s a bloommg garden, 
behind hin it is a desolate wilderness. 
In front of him the springy stalks 
rock and sway like courtiers before 
their lord and master the wind, 
while at bis back the dead corn mo- 
tionless lies in bound bundles on the 
sharp bristly stubble; and with that 
eitizenship of corn fall also whole 
generations of floral parasites, of 
black-cored crimson poppies, and 
star-shaped blue corn flowers, and 
myriads of ignobler blossoms, sweet 
or scentless , and behind the reapers 
come the women to gather and to 
bind, and after the women, the great 
groaning waggon to carry off all to 
the stack. 

And now that the waggons, mov- 
ing mountains of corn, begin to 

qd and crush along the lanes 
where the dust is soft and white as 
flour, and erg ae ha ae, om ae 
Wwaggons, as they pass, » 11 the 
shape of stray ears of corn, that will 
dangle on them hke trophies for 
months to come, there suddenly 
enters the village in the direction of 
Farmer Debenham’s a black mon- 
ster on wheels, as wonderful to 
Teasleborough as the treacherous 
wooden horse was to Troy, but 
much less harmful. ey ig a 
threshing machine m uy- 
borough, shrouded as if it was cold, 
or afraid of the weather, in black 
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wrappings of waterproof tarpaulin, 
and attended like Juggernaut by 
ingh priests in the shape of grimy 
Cyclopean men, who are more hke 
stokers on board @ war-steamer than 
country labourers, and are keener 
workers and more hthe and nimble 
than old Tityrus, and know how to 
rule that airy monster, Steam, and 
to make him do their pleasure. 

In half an hour you will hear its. 
steam whistle screeching from the 
farmyard to the labourers in the far 
fields, and tellmg them spitefully to 
make haste and send some one, for 
he wants help, and is hungry to get 
to work; and day and might that 
untiring spimt of fire and air, 
vomitmng black smoke, will be at 
work threshing the new corn for the 
market. Day after day I shall see 
those broad, black leather bands 
running upon the wheels, and the 
iron arms with the thousand 
‘ Brownic’ power, accomplishing 
their allotted work to aid their po- 
tent master—man. I shall hear it 
screaming for help before the sun is 
well up, and I shall hear it choking 
forth its black, solid-looking vapour 
long after the stars are out But 
breathe on, brave old Cyclops, for 
there are no short-sighted Luddites 
to break thee to pieces now. 

And now, when the sickles have 
been some days at work clashing 
down tho rolling golden corn, and 
when for days there has been an 
endless procession of laden waggons 
down Farmer Debenham’s lane, as 
in a final tableau to a long festival 
of Peace and Plenty, e tiume 
comes for the gleaners, and they 
appear uncalled, pell-mell, like im- 
promptu actors in a pretty episode 
of the great Harvest Idyll. Down 
the long lanes which a moment ago- 
were silent and lonely, save where 
the blackbird shot across hke a 
weaver’s black shuttle, or where the 
gay and thoughtless white butterfly 
sailed down, to be pounced on by 
a dozen watchful birds, come pour- 
ming the gleaners—old women, young. 
women, and children—in all varieties 
of country costume, the boy chil- 
dren in felt hats of every shape and 
eolour, and the girl children hooded 
up in ungainly sun-bonnets with 
‘ curtains’ big as capes. Blessings 
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on their httle red cushions of cheeks, 
and ther healthy large bine and 
brown eyes—eager for the pnze! 
They rush in through the swinging 
gate with shouts of glee, and scat- 
ter themselves hke skirmishers over 
the stubble, talking, laughmg, gab- 
bling, singing, not modest and quiet 
as Ruth, the Eve of them all, but stall 
happy and merry as children should 
be Theolder people meanwhile turn 
more painfully to the labour, and 
gather slower and more heedfully 

I shall see them at night 1eturn- 
ing in the twilight with great, brist- 
bng bundles plummg out upon their 
heads, and hear them go singing and 
chattermmg merrily pist Farmer De- 
benham’s—some families with corn 
enouer to make a month or two’s 


br 
Hallo! bang—bang—what does 
that sudden burst of fire-a1ms mean? 
Is the village of Teasleborough «t- 
tacked by the French, or has a c1vil 
war broken out? Nothing of the kind 
That 1s Colonel Hanger out after 
the paiftiidges with all his keepeis 
and ters and pomters They are 
out on the slope there by the fir- 
trees in the standing barley There 
13 @ ratthng fire now as if a regi- 
ment was firmg It 1s, however, only 
the Colonel, who has ready-loaded 
guns handed to him one after the 
other, and who, what with breech- 
loaders and wire cartridges, 1s able 
to fire about once a mmute, when 
he is in full butchery, and the 
me is thicker than usual An 
our or two hence if you were to go 
round the edge of the covert you 
would see the keepers wheeling by 
barrowloads of birds, and boys 
bending under the weight of rab- 
bits, to-morrow a hght sprig cart 
will start from the Park Lodge for 
Buyborough laden with game —for 
there 1s none of the foolish old 
ndthnft hberalty about Colonel 
anger, and these battues serve to 
pay his keepers, feed his deer, and 
clear him of small outlymg ex- 
penses for months to come 
There are, indeed, censorious peo- 
ple mm the nerghbourhood with hitle 
game of their own, and rather a 
friendly feeling to foxes and poach- 
ers~—-poor hungry ple, who all 
this exuberance of game cannot 
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tempt to crime—who say that the 
Colonel should fix a proper pouliter- 
er’s sign-board over his park gate, 
but this 1s all malice and envy no 
doubt 
But to return to the harvest 
There 1s nothmg I enjoy more than 
leaving the snorting and puffing 
threshmng-machine that has quite 
superseded the long winter labours 
of the old times, or leaving the 
breast-high corn and the sturdy 
reapers, and getimg views of the 
harvesters from far-distant perspec- 
tave pomts, from whence the men 
seem mere white specks, the brim- 
ming waggons hittle toy carts, and 
the gleaning children, little creatures 
no larger than mice 
Sometimes I go a good mule off, 
up the lanes and away over the 
splingy turf of the downs, bree7y 
and solitary, to some high knoll 
where I can survey Farmer Deben- 
ham’s labours as 1f I was some bene- 
volent guardian angel of the harvest 
The air 1s so exquisitely clear and 
vibratory that even to this distance 
it carmes me soft, drowsy timk- 
lmg of sheep bells, the occasional 
busy jar and jangle of the harvest 
waggons ind their horses’ harness, 
and now and then the cheery cry of 
some directing waggoner, even from 
heie, too, I can see Farmer Deben- 
ham’s fiery white pony darting about 
like an unfixed star 
And often forgetting for a moment 
Farmer Debenham and the golden 
spouls of his wheaten California, my 
eye roves over the great panoramic 
mip of Downshire that, from here, I 
cin see spread before me _ It 1s 
beiutiful, both 1m the wavy lnes of 
its form and m the subtle colours 
with which those lnes have been 
filed up From the yellow squares 
of stubble, and the pasture-hke little 
grcen carpets, and the brown-striped. 
fallows, and the httle wheat-stacks 
like tin-baked loaves, and the long 
battalions of firs, hke masses of ad- 
vancing enemy occupyimg every 
height, that swift traveller, my eye, 
strikes on at once to the furthest 
horizon, where slope after slope of 
blue down and hill, rolimg hke 
rairies, here crowned with trees, 
ere mto broad bastion 
shoulders and long blue promon- 
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tories, growing at last of a softer, 
dimmer, and more ethereal azure, 
melt away at last mto a long blue 
filmy lne, which might s with 
me for a bar of cloud did I not know 
it was one of those long ranges of 
hills that, msmg from the Down- 
shire plams, look towards the great 
ocean that girdles England. 

And now let us suppose that the 
long pleasant weeks ot harvest-tde, 
with all ther hope and promise of 
wealth and plenty, have passed— 
plucked from us, leaf after leaf, by 
‘Tume, the great gleaner Field after 
field has been mowed down, and the 
grain tossed into the waggons. To the 
rolling splendour of the golden 
ocean, from whose waves the larks 
kept rising, ‘makmg the sky one 
universal hymn,’ and to tides of 
fiowers, has succeeded the lonely 
barrenness of the after harvust-time, 
as old age and winter succeed to 
youth and spring. The red berries 
spot evely hedge, autumn begins to 
breathe a cold death upon all things, 
nature prepares for her winter’s 
trance and for her frail shroud of 
snow, the trees wait silently for 
ther doom, and don their golden 
grave-clothes, the birds are hushed, 
the flowers droop; the icy sword of 
the cruel conqueror, Winter, will 
soon smite its victims. 

But I must not forget the grand 
rural tableau, the saturnalia with 
whico our harvest at Teaslebury 
concludes, that 1s, the harvest- 
home in Farmer Debenham’s barn 
It begins the evening of the day 
that the last load comes quivermg 
in, with the pitchfork of the last 
field-hand stuck into it, and a bunch 
of rosy shoutmg gleaners’ children 
rompmg on the top of it. The 
horses are untackled — ‘ Punch,’ 
* Sober,’ ‘ Diamond,’ and ‘ Partridge’ 
—and taken to their cosy stalls, 
the threshing-machine dies out with 
a screech, and the stokers 
go down to the brook to wash their 
grimy hands. The massy barn- 
doors are thrown hospitably open ; 
the sickles are bandaged up 
as if they had cut themselves, the 
waggons, stolid and faithful, their 
duty done, are moored felloe-deep in 
nettles in some dry dock out by the 
cart-shed. 
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In the mean time inside Farmer De- 
benham’s house there is a great stir 
of preparation. Beer is running mnto 
jugs asif there was a river of ale flow- 
ing somewhere at the back of Teasle- 
borough; cheeses are flying apart 
under the persuasive argument of 
broad knives mto savoury sections ; 
loaves are trundhng about and beng 
tossed about hke 1ll-made foot-balls. 
Now Farmer Debenham 1s serving 
out bacon from a flitch rather larger 
than a cocoa-nut fibre door-mat, and 
of about the same colour. Richard, 
Robert, and Charles Debenham—who 
have just come in from selling a 
load of new wheat at Buyborough 
market—are hurrying about, red m 
the face with good-humoured anxi- 
ety, to collect chairs and benches 
for the guests in the barn. Robert, 
the dark-eyed, good-looking’ one, 18 
specially active in the good work, as 
he will be equally mm tho dancing an 
hour or two hence As for the 
reapers, they are positively as silent 
and stupid as the best-dressed 
people waiting for dimner to be 
announced could be The frank 
fun, the jovial sincenty, the blunt 
rebukes of the harvest-ficld are all 
gone At present the result of so 
many people meeting solemnly for 
prearranged amusement 1s wnsatis- 
factory and slightly funereal. 

‘But, lor’, they’ll wake up pre- 
sently,’ says Robert, with the bold 
faith that past experience alone can 
give, and, meantime, the eatng 
and drinking begin with a good, short, 
old-fashioned prayer said by Farm- 
er Debenham reverently and with 
his hat off and says lus wife to me, 
‘Master (that’s what I always call 
him, you know, sir) should be 
grateful if any man ever was; for 
God has been very good to him, and 
rewarded his mdustry, and given 
him three as fine sons as any in all 
Downshtre.” 

The supper commences with 
that intense quietude and absorp- 
tion common to rural suppers 
among men with whom food is & 
serious question. But the food once 
gone—vanished—every tongue is 
loosed, and the very Babel-builders 
could not have been more conflict- 
ingly garrulous. At last a sturdy 
bull-necked man, with a hearty face 
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as much worn by weather as the 
figure-head of Captain Cook’s vessel 
of discovery, gets up and roars out 
the song of, ‘Don’t rob a poor man 
of his beer;’ a species of dishonesty 
which there was every appearance 
of the singer having that day, at 
least, most successfully resisted. 

That song thawed all the 1ce. A 
spring time of song now budded 
forth. There are chorus songs about 
‘Trolling the bowl,’ the chorus beaten 
by beer-mugs on the long plank 
tables. In the very teeth of Colonel 
Hanger’s stalwart petty tyrant—the 
head gamekeeper, Burgess — the 
capital old melody of 


‘Oh! 3t’s my del ght on a shiny night, 
In the season ot the year,’ 


is sung with what the ‘Buyborough 
Unindependent’ will call, with true 
penny-a-lming euphuism, ‘raptu- 
rous applause.’ 

Suddenly a sort of divine enthu- 
siasm seizes Robert Debenham: he 
runs and stops an ambitious young 
musical parish clerk with a voice hke 
a bull with a cold, drags the tables 
apart, and begins a hornpipe furious, 
fast, and y exhilarating to the 
tune of a flute, slily drawn from the 
pocket of Mr. Richard Debenham. 
Instantly, as 1f a tarantula had brit- 
ten those grave husbandmen, every 
one sets to dancing the old tirmg-out, 
clumsy, yet honest natonal dance, 
which 1s rather an assertion of fun 
and vigour than of art or grace. 
Countless candles are ht, and the 
night 1s danced out to the cadence 
of multitudinous feet. 
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But pleasures, like sorrows, come 
to an end at last. I leave an hour 
before midnight after hearty hand- 
shakings from all the Debenhams, 
and pace home to my friend the 
rector’s house. How soft the white 
dust in the lane is to one’s ‘ poor 
feet’ after the hours of dancing. 
The stars are sparkling over my 
head in the frosty air. I hear the 
newly-arrived rats bustling about 
in Farmer Debenham’s new wheat- 
stacks that are still loose and un- 
settled, and have no thatchmg on 
them. <A rabbit tumbles across 
the road before me. 

The chick of the latch of my gar- 
den-gate sounds quite startingly mn 
the dead silence of all but midnight. 
I knock at the hall-door; the cham 
is dropped, the bolts jerked back, 
and I am in my castle 

I turn into bed, and dream of a 
Iand of perpetual harvests, where 
the whole country 1s traversed and 
charged over by Farmer Deben- 
ham’s fiery white pony. I am 
awoke at daybreak by the thrush 
on the elm-tree bough at my win- 
dow, and the first thing I see, grind- 
ing over the hittle grey stone bridge 
that spans Teasleborough brook, 1s 
a load of Farmer Debenham’s new 
wheat gomg to Buyborough: for it 1s 
market-day ; and three hours hence 
that active little man will, I know, 
be in the corn-market of that 
strongly conservative town, dipping 
his hand into corn-sacks, tossmg up 
handfuls of wheat, and puffing off 
the hght grains as they rise dustly 
mito the air 
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PHILIP MORTON: 


THE STORY OF A WIFES SECRET, A HUSBAND’S TRUST, AND A FRILND’S 
STRATEGY. 


By tae AvurHor or ‘THe HoosE in PICCADILLY.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
HORACE GREVILLL’S LAS1 STAKE. 


HoracE GREVILLE removed his pre- 
sence from Morton’s house, and 
now and at once 1t became the para- 
dise he had vaunted 1t He had 
kept his word for once he had 
gone away, back to lis old London 
chambers, a day or two after Captam 
Forrester - Thwaites had silently 
handed him the money 1n an enve- 
lope contammg the assurance that 
it was with hum, Captain Forrester- 
Thwaites, and not with Mrs Mor- 
ton, that Mr Greville had to deal. 
Horace took the assurance coolly 


enough, and replhed at once verbally 
to the effect that he did not care 
much for the change if Captain 
Forrester-Thwaites would be polite 
enough to keep his knowledge of 
the circumstances to himself, and 
on the latter promising this some- 
what savagely, Mr Greville leisurely 
withdrew 

Now, at last, Flora was supreniely 
happy ‘Some day or other,’ she 
thought, ‘ when I have a httle child, 
perhaps, to make us even more to 
each other, and when years have 
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peered to Philip how heartily I love 

, L will screw up my courage 
and tell him about the foolish affair 
that might have cost me so much; 
but not now—not yet.’ 

Kate Elton came to stay with her 
goon; and the villa was felt by all 

es to be dangerous ground for 

he. ‘Comimg here makes him 
80 wretched, poor fellow, now Kate 
is with us,’ Flora said plamtively to 
her husband one day while they 
stood watching the forms of Miss 
Elton and Captain Forrester - 
Thwaites passing to and fro upon 
the lawn. 

‘I rather think it’s the going 
away makes him wretched,’ Philip 
rephed ‘It’s a great shame that 1t 
should be so; and that poor hitle 
wife—she is a nuisance, Flo, but 
she’s his wife for all that—of his 111 
at home all the time. I hardly 
know what to say to it. I thmk 
she began, hoping to wring his 
heart just a little out of revenge for 
his having so wrung hers of old; 
but I fancy now it has ended in her 
having an attack of the old com- 
plamt. Iam sorry for her.’ 

‘Oh, Philip! she told me this 
morning—and I assure you she said 
it so earnestly, that she must have 
meant i1t—that she never m con- 
versing with him loses sight for 
one instant of the fact of his having 
a wife.’ 

‘I dare say not, and of hating her 
vigorously for bemg his wife.’ 

* He shall no¢ come so much while 
Kate 1s with me,’ said Flora, gravely. 
But a few days after sho forgot her 
precautionary measures, and took 
Kate up to the house of her sister- 
in-law in consequence of a telegram 
she had received, conveying to her 
the intelligence that there was an 
heir to the name and estates of For- 
rester-Thwaites, and that the poor 
harmless lady whom none of them 
loved, lay in danger. 

Mrs Morton took Kate up with 
her, for she knew that her sister 
could not be grieved by her pre- 
sence now, as she would not hear of 
it, and Kate would be a comfort and 
companion for herself should she 
aoe 2 ae as ay peo 

ong iza appeared ill enough 
to claim this attention from the only 
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available member of her husband’s 
family. Besides all this, Kate had 
a strong desire to see Charlie’s son ; 
and as they could not reasonably 
expect the poor little creature to 
live, the present was the only chance 
on which she could count. Accord- 
ingly, Kate went up to town with 
her friend, and found herself for the 
first time a guest in /zs house. 

Hot tears dropped from her eyes 
on the hapless baby’s face, when 
on her gomg up to the anteroom, 
and peering into the darkened cham- 
ber beyond, the nurse had come for- 
ward and placed the httle bundle 
in her arms. Yet he was not a 
baby to encourage sentiment in any 
way; he was too tiny and too ugly. 
But the words the nurse had used, 
had made those tears well up and 
fall: ‘ Ah, poor lamb, he’ll be mother- 
less before long,’ she had said; and 
at those words, glancing rapidly back 
over the few short months of what 
she felt could not have been happy 
married life, Kate Elton shed tears 
for the young dymg woman on 
whom, if this child contimued to 
exist, a gleam of hght might now 
have fallen She did not venture to 
ask herself whether she had ever 
cost Mrs. Forrester-Thwaites a pang ; 
but as she stood there, with the poor 
hittle wailing son of the man she 
loved m her arms, she hoped and 
prayed that the mother and wife 
might live—she pitied her so pro- 
foundly. Elza was not at all one 
whom she had expected would re- 
pay the hatred she had lavishly 
bestowed upon her by dymg and 
thus heapmg coals of fire on her 
head She had pictured her flou- 
rishing in health, vulganty, and 
happiness of the muld domestic 
order long years after she—Kate 
herself—should have gone to an 
untimely grave. But this sudden 
serious illness which might, which 
would, probably, end so fatally, 
threw those softening shades around 
her, added those tender touches 
which no woman can resist. So 
Kate wept heartily over the child 
in sincere pitying sorrow and sym- 
pathy for the mother. 

Hours passed, and then Flora 
came quickly out of the darkened 
chamber with the checked, hushed 
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look m her face that shows the 
solemn end to be near. ‘Call my 
brother, call your master at once, 
at once,’ she said hurmedly to the 
servant, and Kate did not venture to 


ask ‘whatfor’ He came up directly 
and stop without s fo. a 
moment before the child Kate Elton 


shill held As he raised his head she 
caught his eyes, and read there that 
he, too, was thmking fully over 
the last unhappy months, and then 
he passed out of her sight and into 
the darkened 100m 

‘Oh, I have no business hore, I 
have no business here, if was un- 
feeling of me to come,’ she thought, 
bitterly, as the cloch hands ciept 
slowly round and marhed nearly 
another hour since Charles Forrester 
had passed through to the side of his 
dying wife, ‘What will ze think of 
me for coming now ”’ 

The subdued hzht, the silcnce, the 
solitude, all combined to rende the 
atmosphere around her dreamy and 
unieal, she began to ho Over- 
excited was she—that 1t might all 
prove untrue, but the baby at this 
juncture wailed forth a httle sorrow- 
tul noté, and she knew in a moment 
that it was all tangible cnough 

‘Come away, Kate, said Flora, 
shortly after this, followmg her 
brother, who did not, however, 1e- 
main for a moment, mto the 100m 
where Kate still sat mouserably, 
‘Come away, Kate,now’ Flora had 
tears in her eyes, but Kate did not 
ask for any information until they 
had left the house and were on then 
way home, then she said, very tie- 
mulously, ‘Flora, I need not ask 
anything, I saw by Charles’s—by 
your brother’s agitation, that 1+-———’ 

‘Was all over,’ said Mrs Morton, 
seriously. ‘ Yes,’ she added, ‘ Charles 
never loved his wife, poor boy , but 
for a time he will feel 1¢ as acutely 
as if he had done so, he will be so 
sorry for—many things’ 

The sun shone with no small 
degree of extra brightness and 
warmth on the mornmg of that 
maddest, merriest day of the year 
for London and all the country 
ed A Aion tha aha 

<4 y day. Munisters an 
Pe nsteala, baronets, beggars, and 
the rest of the not-to-be enumerated 
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motley throng who crowd thither 
yearly with a ous constancy 
worthy of the cause, had rarely been 
blessed with a finer one than was 
this special day which was to wit- 
ness the making or marrmg of the 
fo1 tunes of the owner of Samt Kevin. 
The humours of the day, the ‘ road,’ 
the ‘course,’ have been sketched 
and chronicled so often and so well, 
that the subject should not be 
approached in these pages could I 
satisfactomly settle Horace Greville 
without domg so As I cannot, how- 
ever, hope to achieve this without 
furtho1 allusion to Saint Kovin, I shall 
venture humbly to tread in a desul- 
tory manner that path which has 
been so well worn heretofore There 
had been a family gathermg for 
some days previously at the Mor- 
tons’ house The whole of the For- 
resters had assembled there on the 
occasion of the funeral Even the 
young widowe1 himself had come 
down, but whethcr he felt conscious 
that he was not gnef-stricken 1n the 
o1thodox manner, or whether he was 
too gnici-stricken for ordinary social 
family soothings to console hun, I 
cannot take upon myself to declare ; 
at any Fate, his visit had been but of 
short duzation, and he had returned 
to his desolate hearth. But the 
dean was there, and Mrs Forrester, 
wcaling mourning garbs of the deep- 
est, and mourning faces of the most 
proper description for their deceased. 
daughter-in-law The match had 
been one of Mrs Forrester’s own 
making, and, 1t must be confessed, 
that in the eyes of the world at large, 
it had answered very well ‘They 
had lived together happily enough,’ 
said their acquaintances, ‘ while it 
lasted’—the ‘1t’ alluded to was Eliza’s 
life, and now she had died and left 
him a large property and a son—the 
last 1tem bemg, of course, one ex- 
tremely to be desired by men of 
large property True, the son m 
question was a sickly httle puny bit 
of humanity, but he mught get 
stronger, and in the mean time the 
property was a very real and tan- 
gible solace. So said the world at 
large: it was not known what 
months of harrowimg mortification 
those months of matrimony had 
been to the husband who felt that 
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he must be despicable in the eyes of 
the only woman in the world whose 
opinion Weighed with him ; for had he 
not sold himselffor money? It was 
not known to the world the agony 
that poor woman who knew 
that the husband she had sworn to 
love, honour, and obey, and whom 
ehe did (pity her') love and honour 
deeply, and would have obeyed 
cringingly had he ever exacted obe- 
duence from her—who knew weil 
that he dishked, despised, loathed 
her; and, bitterest cup of all, that he 
most fondly loved another All this 
‘was not known to the world at large ; 
for though Elza Thwaites had not 
the ease and reticence of breeding, 
she had the true, womanly, negative 
merit of suffering in silence 

But 1t was known to a few; and 
he felt remorsefully—now that death 
had stepped m and been kind—that 
it was known. He felt a certam 
sorrow for much that was past, and 
not to be recalled now. Not that 
he had been harsh or unkind: he 
had simply been an icily mdifferent 
husband; and this, he knew, had 
wrung her woman’s heart and 
crushed her woman’s soul far more 
than gusty fits of unkindness would 
have done. Now she was gone, he 
felt sorry for it, and he feared that, 
if he let this sorrow bef art those 
who had ‘ known it ; hus sister 
and Philip, and—ah! s¢.i/ the thought 
of that old love would obtrude— 
Kate, would accuse him in their 
hearts of affecting conjugal grief. So 
he went home to the heavily magni- 
ficent mansion that the poor heiress 
hhad taken in the first flush of her 
pros , and to his httle son, who 

8B batthng hard for life in his small 
instanctive way. 

Philp Morton had expressed to 
his wife a sincere hope that nothing 
had been allowed to appear in her 
manner that could in any way have 
given Greville to understand that 
ius absence would be, to say the 
least of it, a desirable thing. He 
had been surprised at his friend’s 
abrupt departure; which was, to 

the truth, perhaps a hitle 
more abrupt than was quite consis- 


tent with that taste which 
habitually Mr. Greville’s 
proceedings. He had been more 
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been decidedly refused ; and now his 
suspicion that Fiora had allowed 
her aversion to appear to the object 
of it, was strengthened by the fact 
of Greville volunteering to go with 
him to the Derby when :t ene 
known that the family bereavement 
would keep Mrs. Morton at home. 

Greville came early to breakfast, 
and Philip marked with annoyance 
that his wife’s cheek flushed when 
this man, whom of all those he had 
met m England he hked the best, 
came mto the room. It was clear 
enough to him that Flora had been 
wanting 2m courtesy to his fnend. 
It never once occurred to him as 
being within the widest limits of 
probabilty that Horace had been 
wanting 1m courtesy to his wife; for 
Horace Greville could be rarely 
fascinating when it so pleased him, 
and it had pleased him with respect 
to Plulp Morton. 

Mrs Forrester had elected to be 
severe and stately about Philip gomg 
to the ‘horrnd races so soon after 
the death of his sister;’ she had 
grown to regard it more lemently 
when it appeared mevitable; but 
she was still pamed that he should 
be going 1n a drag, and with Horace 
Greville Philip had listened to all 
her objections with a patience that 
endeared him to his wife, who, with 
lim, did not feel the clams of rela- 
tionship so oppressively ; but her 
sympathies and sentiments veered 
10und to her mother’s pomt of view 
when the day and hour came, and 
brought Horace Greville. 

Miss Elton was still Flora’s guest ; 
and on principle, Mrs. Forrester had 
determinately regarded her as bemg 
necessarily antagonistically disposed. 
towards the cause of order and de- 
cency, and the tful merhory of 
Eliza Thwaites. For Kate, on its 
being asked, had expressed her opi- 
nion very decidedly about Philip’s 
going. She did not see, she said, 
why he should deprive himself of 
‘the Derby’ because there had been a 
death in his wife’s family a fortmght 
before ; it would be exceptionally defe- 
rential treatment of a com ively 
remote connection if he did. Kate 
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spoke exactly as she felt—which was 
not well,as Mrs, Forrester-Thwaites 
had hated her—she thought it would 
have been the merest mockery of 
woe; and, for all that she knew the 
worst motives would be attributed 
to her for bemg so outspoken, she 
would say what she felt and thought. 

The dean was in an unpleasant 
position: he had been grateful to 
Miss Thwaites for reheving him of 
the care and c of an extrava- 
vant son, but for the lady herself he 
liad never had the warmest feelings 
of paternal affection. He dared not 
openly disagree with his wife’s sen- 
ttments, and he did not in his heart 
ttunk Kate Elton wrong-——he was 
rather fond of Kate, m fact, and 
knew she had been very badly 
treated, however, he hedged his 
opmions cleverly, and offended no 
one—which was all he asked for 
in hfe 

Gayest of the gay, happiest of the 
happy, that day was Sir Ulnc Lyster. 
What to lum was it whether Samt 
Kevin lost or not; had he not cleared 
himself? What to him was Kate 
ilton’s somewhat scornful refusal of 
the offer of ns hand now ?—he had 
shed maudlin tears about it at his 
club s1x weeks before—was not Carry 
(yambier ‘ready, aye, ready,’ and 
wasn’t she more dashing and a better 
style of girl, and a wittier, and one 
altogether that would do more credit 
to a fellow and a fellow’s mail-phae- 
ton than httle Kate Elton? He was 
iui riotous spirits as he lounged over 
into Lady St. Clai’s carnage, m 
which sat beside the pretty Fairy 
(Jueen, for whom Philp’s heart had 
once beat faster than was well, 
Gambier, who had promised soon to 
be Lady Lyster, and who meant to 
keep her promise, unless anything 
better turned be in the interim, 
which wasn’t ely. His joy re- 
ceived a slight check when Saint Ke- 
vin appeared, looking—yes, the truth 
was hard to bear—better than any 
horse on the course. He groaned 
10 spirit as he heard the bets that 
were offered and taken, and he knew 
in sadness of heart that the owner of 
Saint Kevin would make his fortune 
that day. 

Immediately before the start, 
Horace Greville, Morton, and Ber- 
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ners came up to this carriage, which, 

it must be confessed, contamed some 

of the prettiest women on _ the 
und. 

‘ Are you much interested in any 
particular horse?’ asked Lady St. 
Clair of Philip. 

* Yes,’ he told her, ‘in that bay,’ 
indicating Saint Kevin. 

‘And yon, Mr. Greville ?’ 

Horace shrugged his shoulders: 
*‘ No, Lady St. Clair; we poor 
hangers-on of the fashionable world 
can’t afford such luxuries; our in- 
stincts, not our interests, lead us 
here.’ 

‘You look very pale, then,’ she 
said frankly; ‘I thought you might 
have heaps of money on the— 
“event” do they call 1?’ 

‘Will you bet with me, Mr. Gre- 
ville?’ asked Miss Gambier. ‘ What 
side shall I take, Ulric ?—shall 1 bet 
on Saint Kevin or against him ?—on 
“one” or “agaimst” the favourite ?’ 

‘ Bet on Saunt Kevin,’ said Sir Ulric, 
rather plaintively , ‘1 do believe that 
horse will do wonders.’ 

‘You'll hardly be inclined to la 
against him, will you, Greville ?’ 
asked Berners meanme)ly. 

‘Oh, to the extent of some dozen 
pairs of gloves, and to oblige Miss 
Gambier, certainly,’ replied Greville, 
bowing towards the lady with flat- 
tering emphasis 

‘Mr Greville, I beliove your “ in- 
terests ” as well as your “instincts ” 
brought you here to-day,’ remarked 
little Lady St. Clair when the horses 
had started. She prided herself on 
reading countenances cleverly and 
correctly, and y ‘anxiety’ 
was legibly written upon Horace 
Greville’s. 

Greville really had intended to re- 
form and lead a new life, if luck 
would only befmend him this once; 
the trusting, noble confidence Phihp 
Morton had shown m him, had 
touched him, perhaps, even more 
than he had been himself aware. 

Phibp Morton’s wife had aided 
him in making this last effort after 
fortune—nay, respectability. True, 
she had done 1t m fear and under 
dread of him, but he was grateful to 
her, and meant to repay her the 
money, and as much of the kindness 
as he could by giving her 's word 
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of honour as a gentleman never to 
repeat hus dastardly threat No 
wonder he looked pale, anxious, dis- 
traught, no wonder his breath came 
and went quickly, and the surging 
earth fell away from under his feet, 
and cold drops of agony appeared 
upon his brow, for the race was run, 
and Samt Kevin was—nowhcre 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE IDOL TOPPLES 

The afternoon was oppressively 
warm , the atmosphere of the 
drawing-100m, where they were all 
sitting, was close and sleepy, tho 
day had been very long without 
Philip, to tell the truth Flora was 
glad the Derby only came once a 
year 

‘TIT think I shall go out m the 
shady part of the shrubber;, Kate,’ 


she said, about four o’clock ‘ Will 
you come ”’ 
‘No,’ Kate said , she _ rather 


thought she wouldn’t—at least not 
yet, she might come out presently, 
when the sun was a little lower So 
Flora went out alone 

She looked very lovely sauntéring 
along undcr the trees, her little 
white hat cast pcaily shades on her 
delicately clear, fair face, for the 
brim was drooping, and rather wide 
There was a serious look on tho 
broad brow and on the full sweet 
lups, and the frank, proud blue eyes 
were bent stedfastly upon the 

und, heedless of all around her 

She" was thinking deeply as_ she 
move along—thinking of her hus- 

How she wished she had not made 
this trifle a thmg of magnitude by 
keeping 1t from him—keepmg it a 
secret from her husband—from her 
dear,“ noble, honest-hearted, loyal 
Philip, who scorned and loathed de- 
ception of any kind! She blushed 
warmly as she refiected on her weak- 
hess, she grew pale as she thought 
that perchance he might hear of 
it from Greville himself, and then 
what would fie ag of ong Racal 
unworthy wo © appear for ever 
after in his eyes! Oh, for courage to 
tell him '!—she wonld—yes, she would 
dofit to-mght. What could Gre- 
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ville have wanted the money for? 
‘I wish I had never seen hm, the 
bad, bad man!’ she said to herself, 
half aloud, and then she started back 
with a faint shriek, for there, nght 
in her path, stood Horace Greville 
—or his ghost—for she had never 
seen the man himself so deadly pale 

But she scarcely thought of him a 
moment. ‘ Something has happened 
to Philip ?—tell me! Why won’t you 
poll me?’ she cried, springing to his 
side 

He rapidly reassured her 

‘Nothmg, on my word—my ho- 
nour Ah, Mrs Morton, you have 
cause to doubt both, but nothmg, 
on my ife, has happened to your 
husband He 1s well, happy, and 
will be home with you to-night 
Were it otherwise, I should not dare 
to face you No, no, I have only 
come to say good-bye for ever, Flqra, 
and God biess you’ 

He took hold of her hand—she 
allowed him to take 1t m her shec. 
amazcment—and kissed it, not with 
the passionate warmth of a love1, 
not with the easy grace of fashion- 
able, insolent fmendship, but as a 
man not altogethcr bad would kiss 
the last pure, good thing he might 
ever hope to touch 

‘Do not say I have been here, Mrs 
Morton. I have mnsked not a httle 
for the chance of seemg you once 
more, but I could not have gone 
away without saying, “ Thank you, 
and God bless you!’’’ 

He dropped her hand now, and 
walked away hurriedly, but when 
he reached the turmng which would 
take him out of her sight he paused, 
and, looking back, hfted Ins hat im 
last farewell The sun, straggling 
through the leafy boughs, fell upon 
a face white, haggard, and pam-hned 
for 2 moment, and thus Flora looked 
her last upon Horace Greville , then 
he moved on, and passed out of her 


sight 

‘ What has he done—what has he 
done?’ she murm » mm an agony 
‘Another secret to keep from Philip 
Oh, I must tell hm-—-I must, I 
must’ But she did not, when the 
opportunity was given her Stil 
weak, she hesitated, reflectmg that 
to tell num this would probably in- 
volve telling him all 
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Philip came home that night safe 
and well, but nof happy. ‘A most 
extraordinary and painful thing,’ he 
told Flora, had occurred. ‘ Horace 
Greville is accused openly of all 
sorts of things that you can’t under- 
stand, my darhng; and, poor fellow, 
poor fellow, I suppose he knew what 
was coming, and couldn’t face it; 
for no one has seen anything of him 
since the race, when it came out 
that a horse, that had been thought 
a good deal of all along, but that did 
not even win a place, belonged to 


Flora could only say, ‘Oh, in- 
deed ;? and Philip, who would have 
sacnficed half his fortune, or the 
whole of it, for that matter, to clear 
the character of the man he beleved 
mm, and lhked, from this stain that 
had fallen upon it, felt annoyed that 
in this one thmg Flora’s sympathy 
should fail Inm 

‘Has he ever dono anything to 
annoy you, Flora”’ he asked, gravely 
—anythmg that would warrant 
your invariable coldness and imd:f- 
ference to lim, and about him, m 
disregard of his claums as my fimend 
on you as my wife ?’ 

‘What should he have dono, Phi- 
lip®” she answered, evasively. ‘I 
have an idca—a gencral idca—that 
he 1s not worthy of the warm feel- 
ings you lavish on him; that’s all.’ 

Was that all? How she scorned 
herself as she said 1t—how her heart 
ached for that she, Philip Morton’s 
wife, should be such a coward? 
Pimp Morton sat silent and thought- 
ful for some time- he had almost for- 
gotten Flora’s coolness about Horace, 
in all-absorbing anxiety as regarded 
Horace himself. 

‘He should have told me—he 
should have confided in me,’ he mut- 
tered, after a time. : 

‘ Philip,” said Flore, gong up 
him, and putting her arms around 
his neck, keepmg her face turned 
away from him the while, ‘ Philip, if 
you could thmk Mr. Greville 
deceived you at all, how would you 
feel ?’ 

‘I have no reason to think so, 
Flo. He has been rash, poor fellow 
—rash and unfortunate, and I can- 
not withdraw from hjm, on that ac- 
count, the warmest friendship I have 
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ever felt for any man. "Were he my 
own brother, I could not feel more 
keenly any possible disgrace which 
may attach, though undeservedly, to 
the name of Horace Greville.’ 

‘But how would you feel,’ she 
persisted, ‘if such a thing could be 
that you were deceived in him? 
Could you forgive—hbke him still ?’ 

‘Flora,’ he said, rather sternly, 
she thought, poor trembling woman 
that she was, ‘do you know me so 
httle ? I never susjxct anybody, dar- 
lng, he added, more hghtly—but 
oh! how the words cut home to her 
heart !—‘ but when J know myself 
deceived, everything is at an end.’ 

‘Pinlip!’ she exclaimed, energeti- 
eally, ‘you frighten ne Don’t say 
that—it sounds harsh, unforgiving 
—everythmg that 1s most unlike my 
husband ’ 

‘I dare say it does to a woman, 
my pet,’ ho rephed, ‘1t bemg rather 
a femmuine habit to fight and drink 
tea with one another alternately.’ 

She could give no outward sign, 
but mentally she was img her 
hands and biting the dust. 

‘Such a tnfic as it was,’ she 
groaned, also mentally, ‘and I have 
made it, by concealinent, so grave a 

Sault? 

That Philip Morton sought far and 
near for tidings of ns fnend’s fate I 
need not say. He was not one to 
give the hand of fellowship to a man 
one day, and forget his existence the 
next. He mserted wonderful] ad- 
vertisements, framed cleverly to 
catch Greville’s eye, and appeal 
to his intelhgence alone, and 
they were of none effect. Whether 
that gentleman saw them not, or 
whether he saw them and looked 
upon them as traps alluringly baited 
by the enemy, did not appear; but 
oe rolied =. and no Horace Gre- 
ville respon: In any way. He 
tried quietly to trace him, but the 
track ended where it began—~by the 
side of Lady St. Clair’s carriage on 
the Derby-day ; and so, after a pe- 
riod, he was fain to give up the 
search m soreness of heart and 
anxiety of spirits. And through it 
all Flora was a silent, unhappy—I 
allow it, deservediy unhappy—coward. 

Mrs. Forrester was great—nay, 
more grand on the subject of Horace 
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Greville’s defalcations, which were 
now ‘spoken of’ publicly enough. 
‘She had known him for what he 
was all along,’ she said, ‘a worth- 
less, idle, upstart puppy.’ The only 
one of Horace’s former lady friends 
who had a good word for him now 
that he was down—for Flora’s 
tongue was tied—was Kate Elton: 
she never lost an opportunity of re- 
cording her opinion that he ‘ wasn’t 
all bad.’ As to Lady Lyster, it was 
& marvel that her ladyship’s tongue 
should not have been blistered by 
the hot words she poured out about 
this man, for whom once, before 
that visit to Kempstowe, before she 
had grown so cynical and sharp, 
she would have sold her soul. All 
the feelings fe had outraged long 
years before, when, after winnin 
her, he had thrown her over wit 
ull-concealed scorn, now flashed up 
into her face, and sharpened her 
words, and made her add fuel to the 
flame of popular resentment that 
was seeking to devour him. And 
not only vindictive women, but 
grave, conscientious men spoke ill 
and bitterly of the outcast who had 
been an idol; and through .t all, 
publicly and privately, in voice and 
heart, Philip Morton was loyal to 
his friend. 

That Greville had been faultily 
weak, he was ready to admit, that 
he had been aught that verged on 
the fraudulent or dishonest, he re- 
pudiated from his soul. And this 
came to be so well understood, that 
in all public assemblies when Philip 
Morton was present, the name of 
the man who had gone out from 
amongst them was not mentioned at 
all, or else mentioned with respect. 


CHAPTER XII. (ann xasr) ? 


Philip Morton was acknowledged 
by all his friends to be zhe finest child 
of sx months old that the sun had 
ever irradiated—of course I am al- 
luding to Philip Morton the younger. 
He had through the tnals of 
early babyhood admirably, and had 
now arrived at the dignity of short 
frocks, kid im ibilities, denomi- 
nated ‘shoes’ by the initiated, and 
the widest sashes that money could 
procure. His little cousin dwindled 
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into nothing by his side—so said 
little Charlie’s aunt, who was, never- 
theless, very fond of the latter, but 
who was driven into the 
remark by ‘some most absurd com- 
i ? which Kate would make 
een the two. The scion of the 
house of Morton was a fine, tall, 
straight boy, with huge eyes ever 
laughing, and open mouth ever pro- 
vocative of damp kisses, and a won- 
derful power of chucklng. His 
cheeks were not hke ‘ July peaches,’ 
for they were dark, smooth, firm, 
and polished as a berry; but he was 
gifted with many of the attractions 
so deliciously set forth by the au- 
thor of ‘ Baby May.’ Luttle Charlie, 
on the contrary, who had quite out- 
grown his impish uglimess, was a 
pale, fair, smali, clear creature—a 
sort of mixture of baby-and-water 
in texture. He had the large blue 
eyes of his father, and, judging from 
their expression and that of his al- 
ready pensive brow, he had already 
known more care and sorrow than 
had happily been the portion of his 
sire. Such as he was, he was a 
great pet with everybody mm general, 
and with Kate Elton in particular, 
though that lady still preserved the 
coldest and most reserved of de- 
meanours to his father. 

In truth, she had found it very 
hard to thnk with anythmg hke 
charity of the brave dragoon’s con- 
duct to herself: he had been want- 
ing in everythmg—in honour, to a 
certain degree—in kindness—in con- 
sideration—and, worst want of all 
for a woman to get over, in pluck. 
He would be at her feet readily 
enough now, she knew, but she 
wanted to cure herself of caring for 
him, if she could. So she always 
iced her words and manner to him, 
and made it up by heaping caresses 
on his httle son when he was ab- 


sent. 

She had, tall that day when his 
mother’s avowal had crushed all the 
joys out of her life, and all the leve 
out of her heart, belzeved in him so 
thoroughly ; she had so prayed that 
he might be worthy of what she felt 
was no worthless love on her part; 
and he had failed miserably and 
contemptably. She had vowed that 
love should henceforth be to her an 
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idle dream, and she tried hard to 
keep her unnatural vow. 

is bemg her desire, it was an 
unwise move on her part to come 
and stay so frequently as she did 
with his sster, thus keepmg up a 
constant communication, if not with 
him, with his son; for the air of the 
heavy mansion in the fashionable 
square was considered unsuitable 
for httle Charhe, so his aunt had 
carried him away for the better 
supermtendence of his diet and 
modes of exercise. 

Whether her heart got softened 
again in tune through tlunkng 
what a ternble thing 1t would be if 
he should ever give httle Charlie a 
stern, horrible stepmother—a pic- 
ture Flora delighted in portraying 
vividly—or whether she was actu- 
ated by desires of revenge upon 
Mrs Forrester, or whether, which 
is the more probable, she deemed 1t 
wiser to sacrifice a small bit of dig- 
nity to her yearning heart, I do not 
know. Certain it is, however, that 
one morning the , Charles and 
Kate, presented themselves before 
Flora, and made a communication 
to the same effect as Kate had made 
long ago weepingly in her bed-room 
at Kempstowe they looked remark- 
ably sheepish, but far from un- 
happy. ; 
*‘ After all, Flora, I believe it’s 
your domg, though I can hardly 
tell how,’ said Kate; ‘but I have a 
general idea that such is the case.’ 

‘So have I,’ said Charles; ‘and, 
as I am very well satisfied to owe 
my present and future happiness, in 
@ measure, to my sister, we will de- 
cide that 1t is so. Flora, you must 
let me repay you in my own way.’ 

‘Any way you please,’ she an- 
swered cheeniy. ‘What do you 
propose to do? give my boy a 
golden rattle? for you know baby 
must be associated in all my re- 
wards.’ 


‘Not exactly that,’ he replied 
gravely; ‘but I shall now insist on 
making you happier than you are— 
ay, even against your will, aig 
by clearing up that httle cloud that 
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visible to you alone, but 

anfully visible to you, I know— 

tween your husband and yourself 

on account of one who lives no 
longer.’ 

‘Oh, Charlie! Charhe!’ she cried, 
lifting up her hands in horror- 
stricken ‘ how —where 
did he die ?” 

‘How, I do not know. I have 
heard of it from Paris—of fever, it 
is said. I am gomg now to Philip 
to tell him about 1t; and, Flo, don’t 
be frightened, dear, but I must tell 
him of the other affaur.’ 

He left them on his mission; and 
she sat there with happy beaming 
Kate for an hour im silence nearly; 
for she was frghtened, hornbly 
fnghtened, and anxious, and un- 
happy—of course she had deserved 
it all, but what sho suffered durmg 
that hour would have been atone- 
ment for a graver fault than the 
poor girl had ever committed. At 
the end of that time she could bear 
it no longer, so she rose, and, taking 
her boy in her arms, sho went into 
her husband’s room—ainto the httle 
room that had been poor Horace 
Greville’s. Her brother her 
on the threshold, but she did not 
look at his reassurmg face. Her 
husband sat at the table, his hand 
closed, and supporting his chin: he 
looked grave and cold, she thought ; 
and with a gasping sigh she held 
Ins child down to him as a mute 
intercessor, and faltered out, ‘Philip, 
will you ever forgive me ?’ 

‘My darling, my poor darling,’ 
was his quick response as he held 
both mother and child in no unfor- 
giving embrace. 

“If he had been alive, what would 
you have said, Philip ?’ 

_ *Horsewhipped him for frighten- 
ing you 80.’ 

‘But as he is dead, Philip?’ she 
sald, interrogatively. 

‘As he is dead, I would rather 
not talk about him, if you please, 
dear. See how you're holding the 
cape ie in your og aie you 
are u disregarding comfort 
of Master Philip Morton.’ 
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ON THE RIVER. 


GUE by side 1n our tiny skiff, 
Floated along by the tide, ; 
My love and I watched the fading light 
Of the summer eve die into the mght, 
And the moon through her queendom glide. 


Floating along where flexile trees 
To the brink of the mver had grown, 
And with droopmg branches 1ts waters brushed, 
As in mimic rapids they brawled and rushed 
O’er a fallen trunk, or a stone. 


Then I gazed by the chastened hght 
In the light of my dear one’s eyes ; 
But they met not mine 1m their calm repose, 
For a troubled gleam from their depths arose, 
And her smiles had vanished 1n sighs. 


Then she clung to my side, and told 
Those haunting fears on my breast: 
‘ Beneath these waters that ripple and play, 
The tangled weed and the darkaess stay, 
And the dead m its bosom rest. 


‘Side by side we may float a while,— 
Calm waters and peaceful skies— 

Yet the waves of life, like this river, gleam 

But to merge our fate m the darker stream 
That under the surface hes.’ 


Then I raised the drooping face of my Jove 
Tull the moonbeams fell on her brow— 

Till the gloomy shade of the trees on the shore, 

And the haze of the mght she saw no more, 
Nor the treach’rous current below. 


And the light of a trusting heart came back 

To dwell in her radiant eyes,— 
Now her hand clasps mine as borne by the tide, 
Wherever it lsteth, through life we glide, 

With our gaze on the changeless skies. 
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DUNDREARY EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 
The Lord Dundreary (the ‘ Verstable’) and Mr. Sothern at breakfast. 
DuNDREARY.—* Well, I’m vewy glad to hear it, Sothern, becauth, you thee, I weally began to fanthy 


you’d theen me thomewhere or other and “ gone in” for a doothed ill-natwed gwosth cawickachaw. It 
ithn’t a morthel like me of courth—but thome of owsah fellahs at the “Wag” are thuch atheth they 
can’t thee it’th thimply a—a thort of thilly thatire on a thertain thort of thnobbith thwell, who apeth 


the Awistocwat—but who——you catch the ideaw ?’ 
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LORD DUNDREARY AT BRIGHTON, 
AND THE ‘WIDDLE’ HE MADE THERE, 


Deak Mr. Eprror, 
NE of the many popular delu- 
sions wespecting the Bwitish 
swell 1s the supposition that he leads 
an imdependent life—goes to bed 
when he hkes—gets up when he 
hkes—d-dwesses how he likes, and 

dines when he pleases. 

The public are gwossly deceived 
on ths pomt. A weal sweil 1s as 
m-much under authowity as a 
p-poor devil of a pwivate in the 
marines, @ clerk m a Government 
office, or a f-fourth form boy at 
Eton Now I come under the 
demon -— demonima—(no — thtop—. 
what 1s the word?) dom—denom— 
d-denomination—that’th 1t—I come 
under the d-denomination of a swell 
—(m-in fact—a howwid swell— 
some of my friends call me, but 
that’th only their flattewy) and I 
assure you, Mr. Editor, a f-fellah in 
that capacity is so much westwained 
by rules of f-fashion—that he can 
scarcely call his eye-glath his own. 
A swell, I take it, is a fellah who 
t-takes care that he swells, as well as 
swells who swell as well as he 
there’s thuch lot of thwellmg m 
that thentence—ha ha—uit’s what 
you might c-call a busteng definition). 
What I mean is, that a f-fellah 1s 
obliged to do certain things at cer- 
tain tames of the year whether he 
likes ’°em or no. For instance, in 
the season I’ve got to go to a lot of 
bails, and dwums, and tea-fights in 
town that I don’t care a bit about— 
and to show myself in the Park 
wegularly evewy afternoon, and 
latht month I had to victimize my- 
thelf down in the countwy—shoot- 
ing—(a bwutal sort of amusement— 
by the way)—well, about the end of 
October evewy one goes to Bwighton 
—n-no one knowth why—that’th the 
betht of it—and so I had to go too— 
that’s the wortht of it—ha ha! 

Not that it’s such a b-bad place 
after all—I d-daresay if I hadn’t had 
to go J should have gone all the 
same, for what is a f-fellah to do 
who i1thn’t much of a sportsman just 
about this time? There’th n-nothing 
particular going on in London except 


that widiculous cawickachaw of me 
at the Haymarket, (which I told 
Sothern the other day, at bweakfast, 
was weally too bad)—there’th no one 
at the clubs, and evewything is 
b-beathly dull, so I thought I would 
just run down on the S. Eastern 
Wailway to be—ha ha! Bwighton’d 
up a bit—(come, th-that’s not bad 
for an impwomptu!) 

B-Bwighton was invented in the 
year 1784 by his Woyal Highness 
George P-Pwince of Wales—the 
author of the shoe-buckle, the stand- 
up collar (a b-beathly inconvenient 
and cut-throat thort of a machine), 
and a lot of other ecthploded things. 

He built the Pavilion down there, 
which looks hke a lot of petmfied 
onions fwom Bwobdibnag clapped 
down upon a guard-house. It was 
sold to the Town for some fifty 
thousand pounds in 1849—and if I 
may v-venture to wemark on the 
twansaction, I think the T-Town 
wath ‘ thold’ about the thame time. 
However, there’th a jolly sort of 
garden attached to the building, in 
which the b-band plays twice a 
week, and evewy one turns in there 
about four o’clock, so I went too— 
(n-not two o’clock you know but 
f-four o’clock). I—I’m vewy fond 
of m-martial music mythelf. I 
like the dwums and the t-twom- 
bones, and the ophicleides, and all 
those sort of inthtwuments—yeth— 
pap edeanprar & the bwass ones—they’re 
80 Vewy pinng, they are Thtop 
though, ith it exthpirmg—or p-pei- 
thpirmg ?—n-neither of ’em sound 
quite right. Oh! I have it now 
—it-it’s mnthpiring—that’th what it 
is: b-because the f-fellahs dweathe 
into them. That weminds me of a 
widdle I made down there (I-I’vae 
taken to widdles lately—and weally 
it’th a vewy harmleth thort of a way of 

ing thwough the morning—and 
it amuthes two f-fellahs at onth, 
because if-if you asthk a fellah a wid- 
dle, and he can’t guess it—you can 
have a jolly good laugh at Aum, and 
—if he—if he doth it, he—I 
mean you-——no—that is the widdle— 
stop—I—I'm getting confuthed— 
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where wath I? Oh, I know: if-if he 
doth guess it... . however—itithn’t 
vewy likely he would—so what's 
the good of eae impwob- 
abilities?) Well—thith was the wid- 
dle I made—TI thed to Sloper— 
(Sloper’s a fwiend of mine—a vewy 

thort of fellah Sloper is—I 
d-don’t know exactly what his pwo- 
fession would be cailed, but nth 
uncle got him mto a b-berth where 
he gets f-five hundwed a year—f-for 
doing nothmg — s-somewhere — I 
forget where—but I—I know he 
does 1t)—I thaid to Sloper— Why 1s 
that f-fellah with the b baeeson ]-hke 
his own instwywument?’ and Sloper 
said, ‘ How—how the dooth should 


I know? (Ha ha!—I—I thought 
he’d give it oe So I thaid to 
Sloper, ‘ Why, use they both 


get blown—im time.” You +-thee the 
joke of course, but I don’t think 
Sloper did thomehow: all he thed 
was—* V-vewy mild, -Dundreary,’ 
—and t-tho it was mild—thertamly 
J-for October, but I d’dont thee why a 
f-fellah should go making wemarks 
about the weather instead of laugh-~ 
ing at m-my widdle. In this pwo- 
menade that I was speaking of, you 
see such a lot of thtunning girls 
evewy afternoon—dwessed twemen~ 
dous swells, and lookmg hke—yes, 
by Jove! l-hke angels m cwmolne— 
there’th no other word for1t. There 
are two or thwee always will |-laugh, 
somehow, when I meet them—they 
do now wealiy. I—I almost fancy 
they wegard me with mtewest. I 
mutht athk Sloper if he can get mean 
intwoduction. Whoknowth? pwaps 
I might make an 1mpwession—l’ll 
twy—I—TI’ve got a hititle conver- 
sathonal power——and theveral new 
wethcoats. 

I’m thtopping at the Bedford— 
you know—my bed-room window 
overlookth the Parade and—and the 
bwiny deep. Are you f-fond of 
thwunming? I am—vewy, that is 
in shallow water, where you can 
k-keep one toe at the bottom. Of 
co I-I don’t go out of my depth. 
That's a—a sort of th-thing zo fellah 
should do—unless he f-falls over- 
board, and then he ‘shouldn’t stay 
there longer than he’s absolutely 
obhged. It’s gettmg wather chilly 
in the water just now, so I twied the 


Lord Dundreary at Brighton, 


other day to devise a plan by which 
I might continue my sea b-bath and 
yet keep out the cold. Tl tell you 
what I did: I—I never said a word 
to any one on the matter, but I just 
went over to Hannmegton’s shop one 
morning, and I took one of the 
young men there aside—and I thaid 
to him ‘ Aw—I—a—want a few 
yards of blanket.’ 

“ Be don—my Lud ’—(con- 
found it they all know me here) 
—beg pardon, of whut did you say ?’ 

‘ Of blanket,’ I wepeated 

‘Beg pardon, my Lud—did you 
mean blankettang for ironmg out 
fine hnnimg upon ?’ 

* Fine lnen be be washed,’—I 
said—‘ I mean blanket thuch as you 
put on beds.’ 

‘Reg pardon—certainly, my Lud 
—Mr. Selvage! best Witneys this 
way if you please ” 

So they bwought me some jolly 
fluffy looking stuff, and I asked for 
six yards of 1t, when one of the men 
(confound his impudence) began to 

. ‘Beg Ludship’s b araeained said 
he, ‘ but these are what we term 
“Witney” blankets—and we couldn’t 
cut them—but we can do you a pair 
at thirty-nine and sivinpince ” 

‘ All wight,’ I said. 

‘ Well, not quite white,’ said Mr. 
Selvage—‘ but as near as the wool 
can be bleached ’” 

‘ What the dooth do you mean ?’ 
L thaid ; ‘ didn’t I t-thay all wight 3— 
I—T ll take ’*em—I mean you may 
send them to Messrs Melton and 
Tweed (my tailors)—and look here 
—don’t you give me any b-beathly 
copper change outof the two pounds 
or I’ll never come here again.’ 

By this tame you will have p-per- 
cerved what'my object wath in b-buy- 
ing blankets. I wanted to have a 
b-blanket b-bathing suit made— 
coat, wethcoat, and t-t-twowsers to 
wear in the water—w-wathn’t that a 
thtunning notion? ha! ha! Old 
Melton couldn’t make 1t ont when I 
gave him the order—I—ha! hahee! 
I told him it was for cwrcket that I 
was having the suit made—and he 
thaid he thought I should f-find it 
wather warm (of courth—the v-vewy 
thing I wanted). 

_ Well, the things were thent home 
in a few days, and one mornmg—I- 





and the * Widdle’ he made thee. 


I chose wather a chilly mornmg on 
purpose—I p-packed up my suit in 
@ little carpet bag and walked down 
to the beach I jumped mto the 
b-bathing machme, changed my 
d-dwess in a twinkling—and m ano- 
ther moment I was stwugglng with 
the waves Stwugghng indeed !— 
you can’t contheive the thtate I was 
in In the first place, the water 
twickled up my thleeves, down 
thwough my pockets, in at my weth- 
coat, dic &c, in the motht uncom- 
fortable way—but that wathn’t the 
wortht of 1t, for m about half a 
minute my b-blanket suit became tho 
satuwated with water that I could 
thearcely move, and as for cold— 
with all that heavy wet thtuff about 
me—you may imagine all I suffered 
The bathing man (who, I dare thay, 
thought I was d-dewanged) had to 
help me up the thteps of the ma- 
chine, and I vowed I would nevcr 
twy expew iments on my thelf agam— 
only fanthy, 1f I’d been thwown in 
that dwess from the end of the Chain 
Pier, I should have gone to the 
bottom as sure as @ gun—yes, and 
gunnes—I meansurer I thought the 
betht plan was to g-give up b bathmg 
for the pwesent, and pwaps, when 
the summer season weturns, and 
by the time I go into the water 
again, I shall have learnt to thwim 
better ~ 

Bwighton 1s filling fast now You 
see dwoves of ladies evewy day on 
horseback, widing about im all di- 
wections By the way, I-I muthin’t 
forget to mention that smce witmg 
the above I m-met those two girls 
that always laugh when they thee 
me, ata tea-fight One of ’em—the 
young one—told me, when I was 
mtwoduced to her—in-in confidence, 
mind—that she had often heard of 
me and of my widdles Tho you thee 
I’m getting quite a weputathun that 
way The other m-morning, at 
Mutton’s, she wath ch-chaffing me 
agai, and beggmg me to tell her 
the latetht thmg m widdies. Now, I 
hadn’t heard any mythelf for thome 
time, tho I couldn’t give her any 
vewy gweat novelty, but a fwiend of 
mine made one latht theason which I 

* We do not quite see the grounds on 
which his lordship bases this hypothesis, 
however, he can but try —Ep L.S. 
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thought wather neat, tho I athked her 
WHEN ITH A JAR NOT A JAR? 


Thingularly enough, the moment 
she heard thith widdle she buz tht out 
laughing behind her pockethand- 


kerchief! 

‘Good gwacious! what’th the 
matter?’ said I. ‘ Have you ever 
heard 1t befaw °’ 


‘Never,’ she said emphatically, 
‘in that form, do, please, tell me the 
answer ’” 

So I told her— 

WHEN 1T ITH A DOOR! 
Upon which she-——she went offagain 
in hystewics JI-I-I never did see 
such a gil for laughing = I Anow 1t 
18 a good waddle, but I didn’t thmk 
A would have such an effect as 
that ei terete 

By the way, Sloper told me after- 
waids that he thought fe had heard 
the widdle before somewhere—but 
it was putin a different way He 
p5aid the way he heard it was— 

WHEN ITIT A DOOR NOT A DOOR? 
and the answer— 
WHEN IT ITH AJAB! 

I-l’ve been thmkhing over the 
matter lately, and though, I dare 
thay, 1t—d-don’t much matter which 
way the question 1s put, still—pwaps 
the last f-form 1s the betht It-1t 
seems to me to wead better What 
do you think? 

Awaiting the f-favour of a weply, 

Tam, & &c, 
DUNDREARY 

PS -NowI weckomember, I made 
thuch a jolly widdle the other day 
on the Ethplanade I thaw a fellah 
with a big New-Newfoundland dog, 
and he mthpired me—the dog you 
know—not the fellah—he wath a 
lunatic I’m keepmg the widdle, 
but I don’t mund tellmg you, Mr 
Editor 
WHY DOES A DOG WAGGLE HITH TAIL? 
Give it up? I think motht fellahs 
will give that up! 


You thee THE DOG WAGGLES HITH 
TAIL BECAUTH THE DOG’S STWONGER 
THAN THE TAIL IF HE WATHN'T 
THE TAIL WOULD WAGGLE THE boa! 
Ye-eth — that’th what I call a 

widdle If I can only wemollect 

him f thall athtomsh those two girls. 
thome of these days. 
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BEWARE! 


I KNOW a youth who can furt and flatter— 
Take care ! 
He loves with the ladies to gossip and chatter— 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not, 
He 1s fooling thee! 
He has a voice of varying tone— 
Take care ! 
It echoes many, beside thine own— 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not—he 1s fooling thee ! 


eee Ce ee ee 
care ! 
It pressed another than thme last nght— 
Beware! beware ! 
Trust him not— 
He 18 fooling thee! 
His letters are Siemans bebe love, I ween— 


One half that he wmtes he does not mean— 


Beware! beware! 
Trust him not—he 1s fooling thee! 


Twin Faces. 7 


He talks of truth, and of deep devotion— 
Take care! 


Of loving truly he has no notion— 
Beware! beware! 


Trust him not— 
He is fooling thee! 
Your heart he will gain, with his dangerous wiles! 


e care! 
Of his whispered words, and his sighs, and his smules, 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him not, he is fooling thee! 
M. E. R. 


TWIN FACES. 


OU are the shadow of a vamshed form! 
Your simple majesty to me is more 
Than aught else of earth’s beauty, calling back 
The face that smiled in visions that are o’er! 


Methinks that m my heart you soon might stand 
Close to that spot whereon another stood, 

A fallen idol now—Ah! many gods 
Of many hearts are only gilded wood! 


Alas! not even gilded—still the blind 

Magician Love hides each unsightly stam ; 
But Time destroys his labour, and we find 

Our treasure changed to common wood again 


Such was my idol’s history! When I ses 
One of his features on another’s face, 

That other—ah ! a woman’s love lves long— 
Withm my heart finds mstantly a place. 


And thus have you! I thmk I might forget 

You are not he—that age has touched my brow, 
Did I not see the glances that I won, 

It 1s another’s turn to treasure now! 


In that I recollect that all 1s changed ! 
Mine are October days—yours, laughing June, 
At the grave’s door I chant a psalm-—you sit 
And smg youth’s old song to your own sweet tune! 


Oh, cherish her who joins her voice with yours, 
And never let her shudder at your name’; 
For if she knew what I know, she would fear 
Lest m twin forms the sprrit were the same! 
J. F. 
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SURREPTITIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNT Ellen was as cross as two 
sticks, and looked so vimaigry 
at me that I scarcely dared move 
from the breakfast-table. She knew 
as well as I did that the Indian mail 
was due; it had arrived in London 
on Saturday, and consequently I 
was expecting my letter, for 1t was 
on a Monday mornmg that Aunt 
Ellen was so grumpy. I must tell 
you I was expecting a letter from 
Frank, and, as 1s generally the case, 
Frank hasn’t got a penny, and 1s 
the dearest, darling boy that ever 
said to any one, ‘I’m awful spoons 
on you, dearcst.’ 

Well! there we sat at breakfast, 
Uncle John rubbmg his knees and 
arms as if he were frictioninng m 
opodeldoc, saying it was ‘ really 
very cold for the time of year,’ 
repeating this observation until he 
grew quite warm on the subject; 
and gettang impatient that nobody 
agreed with him or contradicted 
his assertion, he at last exclaimed, 
‘I say that it is very cold!’ looking 
so enraged that he formed an ad- 
mirable pendant to Aunt Ellen. As 
she gave no answer to this last tem- 
pestuous observation, I ventured to 
say that ‘it was very cold,’ and that 
‘1 thought I would just take a run 
down the avenue to the lodge, and 
meet the postboy, to warm myself’ 
That was quite sufficient. Off they 
went tantivy. 

Aunt. ‘So that we should not see 
your letters.’ 

Uncle. ‘Some more clandestine 
correspondence.’ 

‘ Surrephihous communications.’ 

* Reception of forbidden mussives.’ 

* Wicked !” 

* Atrocious!’ 

‘Scandalous!’ (The great word.) 

Uncle (always h g on cold). 
* Cool, calm, cold-blooded villaimy ! 
And as for that young puppy Frank 
Holly, PU—PUu—Tu—’ 

‘ What will you do to him, uncle, 
dear ?’ said I. 

‘Hum! I’m thinking. He’s so 
far off. But I'll have the postboy 
discharged. A cunning artful, con- 


niving scoundrel, who delivers in- 
flammatory despatches just as he 
would tax-papers: coolly, delibe- 
rately under my very nose! He 1s 
@ wicked, deceitful fellow, and I'll 
have him discharged !’ 

*‘ And I,’ continued Aunty, ‘ forbid 
you to go out of the house I shall 
expect to see you 1n the httle parlour 
directly after breakfast ’ 

All this because I had uttered the 
word postboy ! 

Weil, I felt I was bound to obey, 
s0, leaving the breakfast-table, I 
went into the hall, and was about to 
enter the little parlour, when brother 
Charles’s hat tempted me He had 
gone to see some of the tenants early 
that morning, and had left his round 
black hat carelessly on the marble 
slab near the cloak-stand I often 
thought I should look mice m that 
httle hat, so I put it on just to see. 
I was caught! It was a magic 
hat'! I no sooner had it on my 
head than an mvisible hand seized 
the mm, and dragged me malg;é mot 
out by the door and down the 
avenue at such a rate! out through 
the gates of the lodge, down the 
hittle lane, where, meeting the post- 
boy, I suppose the spell was broken, 
for 1t suddenly stopped 

Joe the postboy held out two 
letters for Méés Apnéés ‘ And ’un 
o’ them’s from Ingia, Méés,’ he said. 

‘Very well, Joe And the other?’ 

‘From Lunnun, Méés’ 

* Give me the London one. And 
you see this key basket? ‘Well, 
when I’m looking round the other 
way, just drop it in there, so that I 
don’t see 11.’ 

Joe did as he was bid, and I gave 
him a shilling to enhst hm—im 
Frank’s cause and mine 

I held the London letter con- 
spicuously in my hand as I sedately 
walked up the avenue, expecting 
every minute see Aunt Ellen 
coming after me. But, no; no one 
came. As I got near the house I 
came to a httle path leading to the 
shrubbery. I turned down it, and 
descending three little steps, was 
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in @ nice, quiet, secluded spot in 
our shrubbery at the back of the 
house. I looked at the many- 
eoloured leaves on the ground, I 
watched cock-robin as he perched 
saucily quite near me, and tossmg 
my key basket, I saw a strange 
letter there. Well, to be sure! how 
very odd! Who could have put it 
there? I can declare Joe gave me 
but one letter. It must be very 
umportant, so I had better read it at 
once. I broke the seal of this ‘ Sure 
reptitious communication’ (as aunt 
calls them). Iturned my back to 
the house, in case anybody should 
be lookmg. In fact, I went a few 
yards further on, leaving my key 
basket on a bank with the London 
letter in 1t. Uncle said 1t was cold, 
but I was quite m a glow. I un- 
folded the thin paper, and then read 
such a sweet, dear, loving, sensible 
letter, beginning, ‘My own dear 
dailmg, I have got my troop, and 
shall come over next spring to 
fetch you for my httle deary wifey ’ 
And so 1t went on, talkmg about 
the falling of the autumn Icaves, 
and snow fallmg on the ground as 
a cloak to keep the flowers and 
other vegetables from freezing. 
And so he managed that Hope 
should be my cloak to kecp my 
heart warm. to him, and lots of other 
pretty sentiments, calling me all the 
pet names imaginable, and all in the 
superlative, ending by ‘ Give my 
best regards to your old tiger of an 
uncle, and tell him he may keep all 
his money, and, more especially, his 
sister Ellen’ With this very satis- 
factory, cool, calm, cold-blooded, vil- 
lamous correspondence (as uncle 
calls it) snugly bidden near my 
heart, I returned to my basket and 
to the house, where, in the Ihttle 
parlour, I found Aunt Ellen biting 
her nails funously. 

‘Aunty, dear,’ I said, ‘ will you 
forgive me 1f I show you the let- 
ter ?’ 

‘You wicked, naughty, sinful 
child, give 1t to me directly. Oh! 
you naughty child.’ 

I gave her the letter as it was. 
This obedience on my part caused 
her severe countenance to relax. 
She put on her spectacles, and 
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“Miss AGNIDS WARDEN to 
MADAME FREDERIKA, 
Millaner and Court Diessmaker. 


£.es2.d 
1 Blaek lace trimmed skirt . 1010 OW 
Tnmming to ditto. . . . 5 5 0 
Head-dress to ditto. . . -« 215 O 
Boddice garniture to ditto . . 112 6 
Chatelaine wreath to ditto . & 8 O 
Makmg. . « «© ec «+ - 312 O 
Materials for boddice . - 110 O 
1 Black glacéd yupe. « - »- 5 5 O 
Lining to ditto. . - .- »- 9 10 
Total . 0&4 2 6 


With Madame Frederika’s compliments.’ 


She grumbled a little at the above, 
but gave me a kiss on condition I 
wouldn’t do so any more. 

Having settled this httlo extrava- 
gance (but it was a sweet dress), I 
went to Uncle John in his library, 
and thus addressed him — 

‘My dear old uncle, here is a 
lettcr from Frank. You know I 
don’t care a pin about him, but as 
he has been so good in taking care 
of those poor ladies and chiidren at 
Lucknow, who were but httle to 
him, I thmk him specially adapted 
for taking care of an unprotected 
female hke me, whom he says he 
loves devotedly : 

‘ But Agnes, dear——’ 

‘Hush! orTJ’ll ery! TI’ll scream! 
Til stamp! Yl famt! Oh! you 
ae a a unnatural uncle! 

‘ Goodness gracious! Dear, dear 
Aggy. No, no; now don’t Do 
what you hke; you quite fnghten 
me, chuid. Do what you lke’ 

Seemg him take 1t so qwetly, I 
immediately recovered I caught 
hold of his dear old grey head, and 
kissed it all over. And I had the 
pleasure to hear him say— 

‘It’s not so cold, Agnes dear. 
But you are a little humbug. What 
will Aunt Ellen say ?’ 

‘Oh! nothing, uncle dear. I’ve 
promised her I’d never do it again. 
Lf suppose I can write to Frank ?’ 

‘ Yes, you puss.’ 

Of course I dreaded explanations, 
and when they came there was a to- 
do! but my letter was gone; and 
Uncle John whispered something in 
Aunt Ellen’s ear which seemed to 
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As I am now married, 
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Well! sh: 
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Just come 


My husband has 
so I must leave off. 


has dressed four, and—— 


darling little cherub. 


and nursing of a 


her. 


may say what that something was. 
It was to the effect that she would 
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UP SNOWDON AND DOWN UPON THE BANGOR BARD. 
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Wes John Bull begins to travel, 
he is mighty severe on domes- 
tic mstitutions Brown the cosmo- 
lite, Brown the erratic, Brown who 
fooks down with lofty contempt on 
English deportment, dwellings, dog- 
mas, dinners, dress, is wont to lec- 
ture honest homebred Jones on the 
subject of nationalities; condemns 
his habits of life, the management of 
VOL. I1.—No. XI.’ 
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his household, the shape of his hat, 
the cooking of his mutton,in a man- 
ner which must wound the pride 
of any true-born Briton. One of 
Brown’s keenest shafts is directed at 
that variable exordium with which 
Mr. Jones opens a conversation, viz., 
the state of the —* Good 
morning—fine day, isn’t it?’ ‘ Good 
evening—deal of ram we've had this 
2fr 
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week to be sure!’ ‘How d’ye do ?— 
not so cold this afternoon, d’ye think 
80°? © Well, how are you gettimg on? 
—wind seems to have changed since 
last might,’ & & 

‘Why on earth,’ says Brown, 
‘ must you always take the weather 
for your text?’ 

Why? I retort on the part of 
Jones—I, who have climbed the 
rugged Alps and cruised in the blue 
Mediterranean—who have mounted 
the leaning tower of Pisa and de- 
gscended mto Roman catacombs— 
who have eaten sauer kraut at 
Frankfort and maccaroni at Naples— 
I, in short, who have accomplished 
that wonderful European tou which 
seems to have become part of an 
Englishman’s education,—why does 
Jones—why do I—and, 1f you come 
to that, why do you, deai Brown, 
though you won't admit 1t—why do 
we all attach so much importance to 
the weather® Why, because 1t does 
of a truth and really mfluence our 
fate in life, our chances of success, 
our health and tempeis, in @ won- 
drous way, on this ‘ night httie tight 
little island’ Ask the Cormsh fish- 
ermen, the underwriters at Lloyd’s, 
the station-master on a junction lne, 
your London physician, tradesman, 
cabdriver, how far the weathe. con- 
cerns them, their cures and profits, 
and then remember the difference 
which a bright summer’s morning 
or dull November fog will make in 
your spirits, Mrs Brown’s manner 
to you at breakfast (to say nothmg 
of her curls), and Master Jemmy’s 
eough Yes, let us confess that m 
our variable climate the height of 
the mercury ts an important pot 
After, ‘ Commong ally-voo?’ we will 
say, ‘ Keel fay bo! and let Mossoo 
laugh if he will at our msularities 

It was a remarkably fine morning 
(CI might have said so at once without 
ali this palaver) when we met at 
breakfast one day last month, which 
we had fixed on for our ascent of 
Snowdon The sky was blue and 
clear, the mr fresh and balmy, at 
Bén y Dyffryn when we packed up 
our sandwiches, filled our flasks, and 
made all necessary preparations for 
our fion <A large open car, 
which held six conveniently besides 
a seat on the box, with a pair of 
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ptout greys, good ‘at the collar’ and 
in excellent condition, awaited us 
outside the porch of the ‘ Pamters’ 
Rest’ Our party consisted of Richard 
Dewberry,Esq ,of the Middle Temple, 
London, barrister , Mr Stiuppler, the 
famous prz-Raphaelite , my cousins, 
the three Misses Winsome, with 
their revered papa, and the humble 
author of these limes The uncom- 
mon brilliancy of the weather, backed 
by the enormous breakfast of which 
we (of course I now allude to the 
men) had partaken, might have hept 
us m good spirits on the road, with- 
out the additional stamulus of bitter 
ale with which Messrs Stippler and 
Dewberry assuaged their thirst im 
copious draughts at the Pen-y-gwryd. 
im* As it was, those gentlemen 
declared themselves prepared for two 
Snowdons, and gallantly undertook 
to carry either of the Miss Winsomes 
who might require their services in 
the ascent The fact is, that owimg 
to the mnflux of autumnal tounsts, 
all the ponies but one were engaged, 
and the only available guide was the 
boy who led 1t So 1t was agreed 
that the ladies should 11de by turns, 
and Master Sandy entered on his 
double duty of muleteer and cicerone 
That both offices were sinecures was 
soon apparent It is tiue that he 
held on by the bridle but as for 
leading, 16 18 my firm belief that it 
was the pony who led Sandy, not 
Sandy the pony, and of the two, I 
think the pony knew his way thes 
best When any one was on his 
back, I am convinced that 1t would 
have forfeited a feed of corn (and 
goodness knows how few 16 had 
tasted) sooner than stumble, but, 
relieved of is burden, over stony 
paths 1 seemed to delight m trp- 
ping and falling about m the most 
reckless manner, a8 much as to say, 
‘Look here—I’m an old stager— 
don’t talk to me about knees—muine 
are used to this sort of thing—lI’ve 
been “down” in every pace, and 
like 1%” 

The road at first 1s but a gentle 
Slope, up which a car may drive a 
mule or so with care, but even then 
you have attamed sufficient haght 

* I may have hid a modest quenchei 


myself, but that » not to the pint, as my 
friend Wagsby would have observed 
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to look down far into the valley 
which lies mapped out below—half 
cultivated here and there in meadow 
land, and fenced about with rude 
stone hedges, or msing mto rocky 
knolls, where ferns grow green and 
plenteous, with just a clump of 
stunted oak by way of viceroy to 
the forest king m that wild territory 
through which the mver dashes on 







mountain air which makes us’ walk 
and talk so much? TI have known 
the most silent women, the laziest 
men, grow garrulous and brisk upon 
the hill-side An altitude of some 
three thousand feet will shave on 
some of us a wonderful effect. ‘The 
stale conventionalities of modern 
hfe—the ‘quips and quirks’ of 
fashionable slang—are clean forgot- 
ten at that height from cold Bel- 
gravia. Debrett and Burke are ba- 
nished from our minds, the ‘Hints 
on Etiquette’ ignored. My fair 
cousins had wisely adapted their 
costume to the nature of our excur- 
sion, and looked very charming in 
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its course, as if impatient of the 
winding route that Nature left 1t, in 
one long stream of angry foam. 

As the road became steeper and 
narrower we paired off m couples— 
Miss Kitty leading the van on her 
pony accompanied by Sandy, while 

ose and I brought up tho rear, dis- 
cussing, as we went, a hundred 
topics. What magic 1s there m the 
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their straw hats and linsey dresses. 
If hoops were not entirely dispensed 
with (and far be it from me to gratify 
any undue curiosity on this point), 
they were at least of moderate di- 
mensions and came in nobody’s way. 
Indeed, to my taste (not cultivated, 
I admit, and utterly uninfluenced by 
Pars fashions) these simple robes 
became their wearers more than all 
the finery they don on state occa- 
sions. It is Venus Fxopohs— the 
rustic goddess—not the starched 
Athenian deity, bel aioe I veg Chios 
nailing up peaches in her cottage 
bonnet has infinitely more charm for * 
me than Chloe smirking in the draw- 
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ing-room behind her fan. So I com- 
plimented Miss Rose on her appear- 
ance, and begged that thenceforth 
she would appear in linsey. 

‘ Bien, mon cher!’ rephed that 
lady (who has recourse to the French 
vocabulary when she wants to be 
satirical), ‘and of course the rest of 
my toulette must be in keeping. [I 
have a stout pair of Balmoral boots 
with good thick soles, which I will 
keep for my next ball; they would 
be just the thing for a “ deux-temps ” 
May I hope for the honour of your 
hand, sir” Of course I must wear 
no gloves, and : 

‘ But my dear cousin’—I begin. 

‘But my dear cousin,’ cries Rose, 
‘that would be only complyimg with 
your suggestions To please you I 
must positively renounce dancing, 
or appear in that costume Confess 
now, Jack, that being a painter, you 
look on this question from too pic- 
turesque a point of view. There is 
a time and place for all thngs—if 
we are to believe our copybooks at 
school You would be the first to 
complam if I were not well gantée. 
In Arcadia—in Utopia—wherever 
the model community may be, your 
nymphs may dress as they please, 
but here in England—in the year— 
yes, you may laugh, sir, and I know 
what you are going to say—vwell, 
perhaps in ¢his month of the year 
1862, we modern ladies must con- 
form a Mttie—I mean as far as we 
can. afford—to the fashions, yes, and 
folhes of the day. Are bonnets to 

worn large this season? We 
send them off to be amplified by 
Madame Batiste. Are small chapeaux 
in vogue? We cut off the redun- 
dant straw. Whether our skirts are 
worn with flounces, or trimmed “en 
dentelle,” is by no means so unim- 
portant as you suppose And as for 
our wearing “ stuff ’’ on all occasions, 
how would you like, sir, to walk 
down Regent Street in a “ pork-pie ” 
hat, or wear coloured gloves at a 
soirée? You are inconsistent, Jack, 
ee what you couldn’t prac- 





Ofcourse, there was no answering 
these arguments, and so, fearing I 
should betray my weakness,I thought 

* fit at this juncture to change the 
conversation, and pointed out a 
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mountain llyn, to the borders of 
which we were now approaching. 
is there anything in the whole range 
of English landscape so deeply im- 
pressive as these mountain lakes? 
The utter, native loneliness of that 
deep blue-black abyss of water, m 
which, maybe, no human being has 
ever bathed—no boat has ever floated 
—no angler cast his fly—the rocky 
shore just darkly murrored out on 
its smooth surface—darkly, but ac- 
curately, line for ine! One sees no 
outlet for this water—no source from 
which 1t flowed—yet there it hes as 
pure as crystal, without a ripple on 
its surface, or noisome weed to mar 
its punty You hardly dare to 
throw a pebble in for fear you should 
disturb some fair Undine, or raise an 
awful river-god to tempt or snatch 
you into depths below 

Miss Winsome and I, gazing toge- 
ther on this romantic scene, were 
suddenly startled by a loud hilloo! 
which made the lls rmg again all 
round us The shout went forth 
from Master Sandy’s lungs, who, 
having arrived at the spot most 
favourable for trying the effects of 
the echo, had now given, at Kitty’s 
request, this specrmen of his vocal 
powers. I think 1t was the first 
time he had spoken on the road, and 
having repeated this gaculation 
twice or thrice with great emphasis, 
he fell to thrashing the pony with 
the utmost good nature, and relapsed 
into his former silence 

Anot? er bit of winding road brings 
us to tlhe lcvel of a copper mine, 
and those of our party who are 
knowimg in such matters (as, for 
instance, Miss Laura Winsome and 
Mr. Dewberry) begin to tap the rock 
mysteriously with httle hammers, 
examine it with the air of con- 
noisseurs, and pocket fragments of 
the ghttermg ore. A hittle further 
on, and by the borders of another 
lake, we see a row of gaunt and roof- 
Jess houses, com ad with which 
the Street of Tombs at Pompeii 
would be a cheerful thoroughfare. 
In these the miners used to live—at 
least I suppose they tried to do so— 
but the damp and dreariness of the 
place must have been dreadful to 
encounter. I never saw a more 
romantic—or more rheumatic—site 
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for dwellmgs From this pomt we 
began to experience what hittle diffi- 
culties there were m the ascent <A 
steep and 1ugged slope covered with 
loose ents of the mountain rock 
(except where now and then the 
scanty herbage of that barren soul 
appeared) had to be mounted first, 
and here it was that Sandy became 
of some httle use m showing us the 
shortest cuts —somectimes along but 
oftener across the zigzag notches 
wluch he called ‘the path’ How 
we all tripped and stumbled on 
our road—how [itty excreised a 
wise discietion in tiusting to he 
own httle boots rither than the 
lazy heels of the Pen-y-Gwiyd pony 
—how that quadruped, on findin,z 
himself relieved fiom his faar bur- 
den, fell about in all duections, and 
tried {how near he could go to the 
edge of a prccipice without posi- 
tavely tumbling over—how Mr Win- 
some becime unduly nelvous, and 
concelvcd the possibility of the com- 
bined phcnomcna of a landshp and 
a thundeistorm occurrmg foi our 
special benefit—how Mi Richaid 
devoted himself to the assistance of 
my eldest cousin, and offered her 
his alm continuwly on the most 
absurd pretexts—how the fan Tose 
disdamed any similar help on my 
part, and shipped along in the most 
independent manner—and how Stip- 
ple: took advantage of the confusion 
to take seveil, and, as I afterwards 
ascertained, by no means modcrate 
pulls at the whisky-flask—all these 
are mcidents more easily magined 
than described , but the most pro- 
voking part of the busmess wis that 
by this time the clouds had been 
gathering far and near, and just as 
we were getting a peep of the dis- 
tant country, down came the rain m 
slow but certain diops Of course 
we were all in duty bound to make 
hght of ths It was nothing it 
would blow off it would hold up 

it wasn’t worth speaking of it was 
@ passing shower it couldn’t last 
long 1t looked bright enough away 
to the west As to the east, 1t was 
quite fine over there that was cer- 
tain Chow very singular it 1s that 1% 
should always be fine on these occa- 
sions. except just where you wish!) 
Howevei, there was nothing to be 
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done but to move on we were 
within half an hour’s walk of the 
summuit—so Sandy said, and in half 
an hour we ‘reached a nairow ledge 
of table-land enveloped im an atmo- 
sphere so dense that neither 11ght 
nor left, nor up no1 down, for a 
dozen yaids around us could we see 
anything but—roag O! luckless 
Craig Eryn! was it for this we 
scaled thy giddy heights? Where 
is that grand prospect of the United 
Kingdoms which the Guide-book 
promised? Where is the Isle of 
Man, ‘sparkling with ocean lghts ”’ 
the Menai, ‘:unnimg hhe a silver 
thread m web of verduic *’? where 
Anglesey, with he. far hills and 
coasts ‘ spread lke a map before the 
eye ? We cannot see Carnarvon 
Castle, the ruddy veins of old Crib 
Goch 1efiact no ‘ san,uime rays’ for 
us We came up heie with no 
sinall toil and trouble to sce a pano- 
ruma, tnd lo! we aie rewarded by 
just that sort of view which a scul- 
le1y affords—upon a washing day 
On a small plateau at the end of 
the ndge afore-mentioned are two 
11v ul establishments dignified by the 
name of hotels, but which, in reality, 
ale 1 couple of wooden huts growing 
out of a basement of rough stone 
mwoniy revctttcd by cmpty beer- 
bottles To do the landlords justice, 
theie xppeared to be no active tout- 
ing on cither side, ind neither stoo 
to disparage the others clams The 
visitor 1s left to choose between 
their respective merits, which are 
naively announced in the followmg 
terms — 


T. ROBERTS THE 
SNOWDON 
c——" SLMMIT HOTEL —, 
OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT 
ON SNOWDEN BED SUPER 
AND BREAKFAST FOR 5/ 
EACH PERSON 


Ee (> Glee 


TEA COFFEE HAM AND 
EGGS 
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R. M. wiLL1ams 
THE ORIGINAL 
LICENSED TO SELL 
PORTER “—~, AND Spi= 
Zrits 
&e. &e. &e. 


Finding it difficult to decide be- 
tween the prestige of the oldest 
establishment and that of the ongi- 
nal Willams, we thought it better 
to enter the first hostelry we reached, 
which I thmk belonged to Mr. Wil- 
laams aforesaid. It consists, as far as 
LT recollect, of a coffee-room, a kitchen, 
and an outhouse. We entered the 
first apartment—a soit of amalgama- 
tion of a small luggage-office and a 
Ramsgate bathing-machine. The 
farniture consisted of a deal table, 
two benches, and a little stump bed- 
stead, which was trying with all its 
might to look hke a sofa. The 
walls, hung with a paper printed 
with a sort of seaweed and rasp- 
berry pattern, were further deco- 
rated by numerous portraits of the 
Carnarvon and Dolgelly coach at fall 
speed, accompanied by announce- 
ments as to the hours when that 
trusty vehicle departed on its route. 
There was a little fire in a hittle 
stove, and a great deal of smoke, 
some of which certamly got out of 
the roof through an iron tube, but 
put back agam owing to distress 
of weather, and circulated freely 
round the room. 

The rain came pitilessly down, and 
prevented us from exploring even 
the precincts of the Summut Hotel. 
There was nothmg to be seen, no- 
thing to be done, except to sit m 
the bathing-machine, to eat our 
sandwiches, drink the Snowdon beer 
(such beer!) and read the visitors’ 
book, which accordingly was brought 
for our - What wonderful 
entries——what astounding ortho- 
Faply — what pungent wit and 
high-flown sentiment the pages of 
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this precious volume disclose. Here 
is @ specimen :— 

‘Tam one of 3 poor soles who left D— 
Hotel with the intention of witnessing the 
suniise fiom the summit of Snowdon, but 
it being rather cold the ofd feller kept his 
cloak on for several hous and consequently 
disappointed us weary pilgrims. We saw 
nought of his pietty face.’ 


Here 18 a testimonial from a more 
fortunate British toumst — 


“A.B. had a fist 1ate vew on the sumit 
could see for 50 miles aiound saw all the 
lakes and mountains and had a very obligmg 
guid Nothmg Ike the seenery and I can 
= e you nothing like bee:—espeasely 

ee.” 


The next description, though a 
little obscure, may be said to border 
on the sublime — 

‘ Made my ascent to the summit of 
Snowdon on the night of August —th, 1862. 
The view 1s at once soul inspning and awe- 
commanding: the clouds sleep at its base, 
and the abysses foimed by mists are dark 
and fearful, while the sun at times asseits 
jus authouty and shows to the eagei 
obse1vei the awful 1ealms below.’ 


Further on we find a record of 
which brevity is the chef charac- 
teristic — 


‘John Biown Tiin Coll : 
*‘lom Smith Oxford 
* Fiom Pen-y-gwiyd to Beddgelleit. NO 


VIEW.’ 


An enterprising clerical gentle- 
man with a lofty contempt for 
syntax thus chronicles his exper- 
ence *—— 

“The Rev X. Y. and Mis, Z. ascended 
Snowdon the blank day of blank, and could 
only say ‘ spero meliora ”—ascended on 
the dash day of dash, and weie 1ewarded 
with a splendid view.’ 


The Snowdon brew—weak as it 1s 
—has the effect of stamulatmg a 
certain order of wit, which occasion- 
ally finds vent 1n the shape of epi- 
gram; and I think the flatness of 
the beer 1s well represented 1n the 
following lnes .— 


* I bee to concur entirely with this gen- 
tleman’s opinion, I never saw or drank 
anything hke it If I were Messrs Bass 
& Co., I should protest against my bottles 
being put to such ignoble use, espeasely as 
one shilling per pint 1s chaiged for the con- 
coction. 
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‘ Arrived at the summit but only to find 
The giub—not the scene: y— quite to my 


mund ‘TT PaRrTRIDGE.’ 


To which a facetious commen- 
tator has added this remark in allu- 
sion to the ornithological character 
of the writer’s name — 


‘I shoull not have thought this soil 
suit 1 your bea ,5u No doubt yours is 
iveiry hui one’ 


Funny, funny dog! 

I will not multaply mstances of 
this thoroughly Anghcan propen- 
sit} —this wonderful disposition to 
scribble nonsense, which at once 
distinguishes the British snob from 
all other snobs in the world Just 
as an English gentleman 1s a model 
to all gentlemen in Europe, so 
English vulgauty, to my mund, 
tahcs precedence of any type one 
finds abioad Any type indeed! 
Who 1 it scrawls his name at the 
top of St Peter’s? in the Mosque 
of Omar? on the Buidge of Sighs ? 
IT have heaid of a celebrated artist 
who pated his name in large let- 
ters on the Pyramid of Cheops, and, 
no doubt, thought 1t would go down 
to posterity in conjunction with that 
Egyptian monaich Who are these 
gentlemen who record their imprcts- 
sions of scene1y—their opmions of 
beer—who wiite their songs and 
sentiments in a public coffee-room ? 
I cannot answer for the experience 
of others, but I never yet saw any 
one inscribe more than his name 1n 
a ‘Visitors’ book’ Somebody must 
do i1t—that’s certam Somebody 
must invoke his feeble muse to fill 
that quarto volume. What say you, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson ? 
Guilty or not gmity? ‘Scnbimus 
indocti doctique’ Sobeit But this 
vain and foolish scribbling — this 
presumption that the travelling 
public cares to read our ideas of 
mountain beauty in a ledger—to 
know what we had for supper at 
the ‘Magpie and Stimp’—or how 
many mules Matilda Jane walked 
after breakfast! Preposterous. 

The ladies sat for near an hour 
in this dingy salon discussing various 
subjects until the ram was over, and 
thought themselves lucky that 1 
stopped when 1t did, for the roof of 
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the Summit Hotel 1s not calculated 
to keep out more than a certam 
amount of: water, and, indeed, after 
a tame becomes a sort of roomy 
shower-bath. It was then that, 
seehing Master Sandy with the in- 
tention of retracmg our steps, we 
fouzd that youth snugly ensconced 
beside the kitchen fire, with a huge 
pile of biead and butter, and about 
a quart of tea—his usual refection, 
it appears, on these occasions—and 
to which he was doing ample justice 
This banquet finished, he proceeded 
to saddle the pony. Muss Kitty re- 
mounted, and we prepared to de- 
scend—not, however, before Dew- 
berry, with an enthusiasm worthy 
of a better cause, had scaled the 
cairn (with which a dubious senti- 
mentahsm has crowned this moun- 
tain) m oider to place thereon a 
piece of quartz received for that 
purpose from fair Laura’s hand 

Taken for all m all the Snowdon 
summit was, to me at least, a little 
disappomtnme In the first place 
the tog and 1ain precluded any pos-~ 
sibility of a view but only m the 
best of weather—those seedy taverns 
with ae beer-bottles piled up,all 
round them-—that Cockney cricket 
tent, in which Messrs Tag, Rag, 
and Co carouse amid the sound of 
ginger-pop and loud guffaws—the 
inevitable presence of PROFANUM 
\VuLaus must always interfere with 
one’s real enjoyment of the scene 
Yet how can we help it? When 
men are thusty they must dmnk 
If the Snowdon beer 1s bad it 318 
better than nothing Shall I sneer 
at the hospitable little roof which 
sheltered us from the ram? Dol 
decry the vulgar herd—myself be- 
longing to that common flock? 
Come, come, romance 18 all very 
well, but refreshment must also be 
considered And, fancy, 1f we had 
been exposed to that peltang shower 
unhoused! <As for Mr Tag and his 
fnends, have they not as much nght 
on Snowdon asl have? Let them 
come, then, and welcome. In these 
matters, at least, let us take ths 
world as we find it, and not cry out 
hke Wordsworth because a steam- 
boat phes on Windermere, and we 
can’t have the big lake all to our- 
selves. 
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The road down from Snowdon, 
like that of the celebrated ‘ facilis 
descensus,’ is easicr to the traveller, 
I need hardly say, than the way up 
A good deal of time may be saved 
by cutting off the angles of the 
winding path near the summit; and 
our young Templar, jumping across 
country from zig to zag with the 
utmost alacnty, found abundant op- 
portunities to render assistance to the 
young ladies by offenng his hand, 
arm, &c., to an extent which perhaps 
old W thought unnecessary. 

‘ Your friend 1s exccedingly polite, 
I’m sure, wy uncle remarks to me, 
aside. * ‘ But——’’_—s- ‘ There, Laura, 
now I think you can get on by your- 
self aganm. J/’ruy go down by the 

roper path, and don’t trouble Mr. 
Daw barry so much 

And here Dick (the rogue) inter- 
ruptang, protests—as well he may— 
that so far from being a trouble, it 
is the greatest pleasure to hun, and 
Stippler winks knowingly, and goes 
off to hold up Kitty’s pony vee 
Sandy, who 1s botamzmg under 
Mr. Winsome’s direchon And thus 
we all jog on very picasantly; get- 
ting peeps here and. there, as the 
clouds roll off, of distant views 
which the fog had hidden from us 
above, and noting many 2a grand 
effect of shadow on the mountam 
side, until we reach the road below, 
which brngs us within a mile or 
al 4 of Pen-y-gwryd. 

long brisk walk in pleasant 
company 1s, I think, one of the true 
delucue of country life. To breathe 
fresh air in wholesome exercise, and 
see the beauties of a rural landscape 
—indulging in honest gossip by the 
way—what more enjoyable than 
this? and when does time pass half 
so quickly? Not all the charms of 
fashionable hfe—not all the witchery 
of London drawing-rooms can utter- 
Iy allure.a country-born man from 
his early love of woods and hills; 
and we who are not cockneys— who 
were not born within sound of Bow 
bells, nor, mdeed, of any other me- 
tropolitan noise—do we not feel a 
real dehghtfulness in grass when- 
ever we set foot on it? 

When we arrived at Pen-y-gwryd 
we found the car awaiting us, and 
presently drove home im excellent 
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spirits, and with mght good appe- 
tites for our dinner at the ‘ Painters’ 
Rest ’— Dick recounting cour adven- 
tures afterwards in the bar for the 
diversion of our httle cotene, with 
sundry embellishments and addi- 
tions of his own, the result of an 
over-fertile umagimation backed by 
about a pint of whiskey-toddy. 

There 1s an ancicnt adage that 
time is the stuff that life 1s made of 
I should hke to write an essay on 
that old apophthegm, showing how 
unequally in quahty that stuff is 
woven, how 1t wears best 1n active 
ery 1ce—contracts with dry and for- 
mal use—wants patching now and 
then where rents appear, aud so on 
Place, circumstance, companion- 
ship, have all their influence on the 
fhght of tame. Why did not Scipio 
Nasica, when he meted out the 
years and months, contrive a system 
whereby our festive days could 
stretch to twice thei usual length, 
and clip the sad ‘nefast’ shorter ? 
Four weeks flew by at Lé6n y Dyffryn 
with wondrous specd, and when the 
mornmg came for our dcparture 
words fasl to tell the ainclancholy 
grecting we gave the Bangor coach 
which was to carry us the first stage 
of our journey home Indeed, if 
our cousins (as Dick was pleased to 
call them) had not left the place 
some days before us, who knows 
how long we might have sojourned 
at the ‘ Pamters’ Rest ?’ 

Our stay at Bangor was a short 
one, and, indeed, was only made to 
see the ‘lions’ What Dr Johnson 
and Mis. Thrale could have found 
of interest there m the year of grace, 
1774, before suspension and tubular 
bridges were thought of, I know 
not. Certainly, few tourists visit it 
now, except to see those prodigics 
of engineering skill, and yet, may 
be, the Menai Straits looked grander 
while the ferry-boat stall pled across 
them before that ugly line of iron 
plates shut out the fair horizon. 
Strange that the love of picturesyue- 
ness should be strongest im these 
days when modern arts have marred 
its beauty. I wonder whether the 
great lexicographer grew romantic 
on the scenery after emergme from 
that wretched inn where he shared 
a bed-room with two other men? 
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Was Taffyland a hundred years ago 
the Taffyland of to-day? or was 
there more nationality—more Welsh 
spoken? Did they eat rarebits 
oftener ? wear leeks more commonly 
then than now? In the days of my 
youth I pictured to myself the 
Welsh bard, with lis snowy beard 
and flowing robe, chanting the 
deeds of Rhj)s and Owain mn a plam- 
tive strain, and I confess I felt con- 
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siderable emotion at the twangng 
of a harp outside our window at the 
‘Goat and Compasses.’ Could it be 
possible this anment order was not 
yet extinct? JI rushed to the case- 
ment and looked out. The accom- 
panying sketch gives an excellent 
idea of his appearance, but his voice 
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obliging as to insert a rusty nutmeg- 
grater mm his larynx, and then try to 
sing in ‘falsetto,’ 11 would be the 
nearest approach to imitation of the 
notes which the bard was warbling 
I was much struck with one of his 
songs; and finding 1t umpossible to 
dot 11 down while he accompanied 
himself, I resolved, 1f possible, to 
have 1t from dictation. The waiter 
to whom I announced my intention 
retired half-scared at the idea, and I 
am convinced regarded me as an 
escaped Bedlamuite who, 1f he paid 
his bills at all, could only do so m 
lucid intervals, when he ushered the 
munstrel into my room. 


Se 


It was lucky that Dick was not 
in the way at that moment, or I am 
sure I could not have kept my 
countenance at our interview. The 
bard was a stout and middle-aged 
mau—say five feet aght in height— 
mchning to baldness, and wearin 
round his chin a beard of that de- 
scription jocularly styled ‘the New- 
gate ruff’ Beside the natural pro- 
tuberances from his face (such as 
nose, brow, &c) there were several 
mmor swelhngs here and there in 
which ingenious matenahsts might 
see the kndney-potato type still im- 
dicated. He wore around his neck 
a Belcher handkerchief, the ends of 
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which were hidden by a tightly- 
buttoned coat. Fie removed a sugar- 
loaf brigand’s hat, encircled by 2 
black velvet band, from his head 
when he entered, and after a pro- 
found bow accepted my offer of a 
chair by sitting as near the edge of 
it as he could without tumbling off 
—wiped first his forehead, then the 
harp, which he kept upon his knee, 
and gave a slight cough by way of 
opening procecdings. 

I said ‘Good mornmg I beleve 
you are a—ahem—a 

‘Bard,’ said my visitor, decisively. 
‘Yes—quite so—that’s the word 
my real name 1s Vulkins.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Wilkins, I began 

‘I umbly beg your pardon,’ said 
the baid, ‘but a good many muis- 
takes lias been made on that ’cre 

mt It amt Wukins—1it’s Vil- 


ns’ 

‘Well, Mr. Vilkins,’ said J, ‘I had 
the pleasure of hearmg a song of 
yours outside the wmdow. Will 
you be good enough to repcat it to 
me now ? (and here I took out my 
pencil and note-book and prepaied 
tor action) I think it was the last 
song but one which you gave us’ 

‘Let me sce,’ suid the bard, med:- 
tatmg; ‘I thnk that must have 
been the ‘‘ Shemmoy Urter.’’’ 

‘ The—tho what?’ I asked 

‘The “SHEemMMoy UNIER,’’’ said 
the bard, 1aising his voice 

‘Oh said I, a little perplexed to 
know what he meant. ‘ Yes, I dare 
say that was the song. Allow me 
to offer you a glass of sherry, and to 
hope that you will favour me with 
the words.’ 

‘Proud an’ dappy to do so, sr,’ 
said Mr. Vilkins, fake asight at me 
through the wine-glass in his hand. 
He emptied 1t in one gulp, smacked 
lis lips with tremendous emphasis, 
and then proceeded to dictate as 
follows — 





* When the Unter o’e1 the mounting 
At daybievk 1s bounding 
Through the wild wily founting 
The Shemmoy desciies—’ 


‘Stop a minute,’ I said. ‘I really 
beg your pardon, but I didn’t quite 
catch the name of the—the ? 

‘The “ shemmoy?”’ said the bard ; 
* yes, that’s 1t— it’s all right. Please 
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to write down “The shemmoy de- 
series.” ” 

A lhght began to break upon me. 
*‘ You—you don’t mean the cHAMOIS, 
do you?’ said I. 

‘No,’ replhed the bard ; ‘in course 
not. If I had, I should have said 
50. It’s the shemmoy as J mean’ 

‘Well, but, you know,’ I remon- 
shed pnaiae ‘the chamois 72s an animal, 
an: eee | 

‘Yes, I dare say,’ said Mr. Villans , 
‘ but for all that, 1t’s the “shemmoy” 
as J mean. Have you got down 
“‘shemmoy descrics ?”’ 

I nodded, and he went on 


‘In the midst of the moi ning 
Ivry hollow 1esounding 
Lury ferr—’ 


‘Have you got down “ivry?”’ 
il the bard, suddenly breaking 
oO 

‘Yes,’ said I. 6 Why ?’ 

‘Oh! nothmk; only there’s two 
“ivrys,” and I didn’t know but what 
you might have left one of ’em out. 


‘In the midst of the moining 
Ixiy hollow resounding 
Ivry fear—uiviy feai—iv—’ 


“Let me see, I can’t ’ardly tell 
what comes next.’ Here he swept 
his hand carelessly across the strmgs 
in order to refresh his memory 
‘ Har, 1 recklect now— 


‘Iviy fear nobly scoinmne 
A» omewaid he flics ” 


‘Then you can put down chorus, 
please ’” 

‘Thank you,’ said I. 

‘Stop,’ said Mr V ; ‘that’s only 
one verse ;’ and then he continued. 


‘ He tiacks thi ough the snow -piint 
The fight of the 1angei, 
He brushes the doo tint 
Where cat’iacts do fall, 
From the time of the chase 
The bold unter 1etuining 
With joy vaews his Scot— 


** Views his what ?”’ I asked. 
«“« Scot,”’ said the bard, delibe- 

rately. 

‘Sure it isn’t “ cot?”’ said I. 

‘Quite, said the bard. ‘Look 
here; I’ve sang this song for some 
nine yeer or more, and, of course, 
if 1t had been an else I 
should have found out by this tame ; 
shoulden I?’ 
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‘Oh, of course, I said. ‘I only 
thonght that perhaps “cot” might 
be mo1e——’ 

‘Lou may call it ‘cot’ if you 
please, su,’ mte:rupted the bard, 
testly , ‘but I think I ought to 
know J never heerd no objections 
raised. befo1e ” 

I pacirhed him by replenishmg his 
glass, and he concluded. 


With jov views his Scot 
In the v Wlev below.’ 


‘And then, jou know, icsoom tho 
cho1us— 


“When tlc Unter o’a the mountinz,’ ind 
eee 101 


‘ That 1s the fne-naaly, sn ’ 

‘You mean there’s no more of 1 2’ 
said I 

‘Esachl so, 1¢phed Mr Villans; 
‘and aicmathable pretty thing it 15 
—been vcr) much admned m these 
ele parts, sir’ 

IT told him I ws glad to hear it, 
and slipped 2 shillmg imto his 
hand, at which he feigned surpi11se 
‘There ain’t no cl tor that,’ said 
he, pocheting the gratuity ‘Much 
obleeged tho’ all the same. (Good 
evenig, sn ’ 

‘Good evenmeg, said I, and 
thought he was gone; but after 
musing a moment at the door, he 
came back and said — 

‘If you reclly prefers “cot” to 
“Scot’”’—and I know some of you 
gen’lemen will ’ave your fancjes— 
why, I don’t sce so much harm m 
calling of 1t “cot,” but Id stick to 
“ shemmoy” if I was you. It seems 
a pity to go altezmg a thing hike 
that. You see, it woulden be the 
* Shemmoy Unter” at all if you 
called 1t anj thing else—would 1t °’ 

There was no answering this ar- 
gument, so I thanked him for his 
advice, and showed him out. 

5 be * * 

Before we returned to town, Dick 
and I visited the celebrated Penrhyn 
slate quamriues, which have been 
worked for nearly a century, and 
occupy @ space of ground a mile m 
circumference, forming a vast am- 
phitheatre, the size of which can 
only be appreciated by recollechng 
that the stepped galleries which run 
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round it are some si\ty feot in 
haght from tier to tier, and that 
there are at least a dozen of them 
nsmg one above another, cut hke 
ledges in the solid rock. 

Neaily three thousand men and 
boys are employed in these works 
We saw them swarming here and 
there hke bees in this enormous 
hive of mdustry—hangmg by ropes 
from off the slaty chff, or rollime 
down im trucks on melmed planes 
Wo saw them cuttmg, splttng, 
shaping slates by hundreds m quite 
a village of lttle sheds. 

Thiough what caprice or custom 
the 10o0f-slates first came to be dig- 
nified by female titles of rank, 1 
leave et} mologists to deade, but to 
the uninitiated the followmg de- 
sc1iption will sound oddly — 


‘Impenals’” are fiom 2 feet 6 inches to 
1 foot m lenzth ind about 2 teet wide. 

‘Duchesses’ run about 2 fect long an l 
1 fo t wide, and (poo: thmgs!) arc wseall s 
naled ov to showa tenund u half inch 
gaye (*) 

*Countes es,’ of which a ton udll core: 
Wout three squaes, 1un ibout, &c. &c. 

‘Ladks’ ue generally vbout 15 inches 
long wid bout $ inches wide. Shey ae 
sold ly the thousund, &c Xe. 


Fancy any ‘imperial,’ except Tom 
Thumb, bemg two feet six in length, 
or duchesses, somewhat  shortei, 
‘running about,’ and bemg caught 
and nailcd, so as to show a ten-and- 
a-half-inch guage! (whew!) Con- 
ceive a ton of countesses coverme 
‘three squaics’ m London— Gros- 
venor, Belgrave, and Eaton, for ex- 
ample As for the fact that ‘ladies’ 
are sold by the thousand, 1t 13 too 
near the truth to be pleasant m our 
matrimonial markets Egomet, I 
myself have known some nymphs 
disposed of in this way. Did not 
Euphrosyne’s mamma part with 
her daughter to the hnghest bidder ? 
Wouldn’t Beatrice throw you over 
for the mulhonaire to-morrow if he 
asked her? And old M‘Crcesus, 
who hobbled out of St. George’s 
Church last week with his blooming 
bri—: there, 1+ 1s an old story, 
which I will not dwell upon—my 
business was with slates, not women. 


Vale! 
JACK HASEL. 
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GAMBLING SPAS.—HOMBURG. 





HERE 1s a time every year when 

London, tared of London, leaves 

London, and spreads itself over the 
face of the earth. 

The ladics who have danced too 
much, and the gentlemen who are 
too gouty to dance any longer—the 
ladxes who have lost their appetite, 
and the gentlemen who have eatcn 
too much lobster-salad—are sent to 
the German spas, where the worn- 
out apparel of society 1s brushed up 
and mended for next season 

Some there are who go there 
neither from over-eating nor from 
loss of appetite, from want of re- 
pairing or of brushing up, and the 
purpose for which they go 1s not a 
profitable one, for they go to play— 
not ‘healthful play,’ as Dr. Watis 
hath it, but another kind, which has 
nothing to do either with ‘books or 
works’ or ‘ busy bees.’ 

We went to Homburg. A dis- 
quisition on our private maladies, 
though interesting, would be un- 
necessary here; but we protest it 
was not from the effects of lobster- 
Salad that the German waters were 
to save us The last words of Dr. 
Speiss rang in our ears as we 
stopped at the station ‘Five half 
tumblers daily. To imcrease the 
dose gradually.’ ‘It will be a cask 
full at last!’ I thought, with secret 


dismay. We got rooms ‘ bei Frau 
Witwe Enfert’ in the Kusseleff 
Strasse; and from that moment, 
losmg our hitherto well-preserved 
individuality, we became members 
of the Kur verein, items in a 
visitors’ list, ‘ Honoured Cure 
guests,’ as the affiches said, ‘to 
whose gracious care the preserva- 
tion of the pleasure-grounds 1s in- 
trusted.’ 

‘Between six and seven,’ said the 
doctor, ‘three half tumblers’ So, 
with a shudder of cold sleepmess, 
we salhed forth the first morning, 
drank our glasses, conscientiously 
walking the prescnbed twenty 
minutes between each glass, and 
perceived, to our disgust, that our 
zeal had been overstrained — that 
our fellow-victims did not come 
down for their first glass till we had 
taken our last, and that, without 
departing from the rules of health, 
we might have enjoyed that deli- 
cious half-hour on the ‘other side,’ 
of which we had so bravely deprived 
ourselves, and which was now lost 
to us for ever 

It as a wonderful sight, that 
mormmng assembly, a species of 
resurrection, I consider it, com- 
pared with the appearance of the 
same people the nght before 

There 1s a long allée of poplars, a 
double row, between which a human 
stream flows up and down, from the 
Kaiser brun at one end to the Eliza- 
beth brun at the other From the 
middle of this allée a path diverges, 
along which languid young ladies 
go to the Luwsen brun At the 
Elizabeth brun stands a temple in 
which the band plays Ongunally, 
T fancy, 1t was mtended that the 
music should cover the sighs and 
sounds of discontent uttered by the 
water-drinkers over their tumblers, 
or enliven and encourage them to 
their daily mecreased doses. But, 
alas! such a trampling of gravel 
and rustling of crmolime; such a 
comparing of symptoms and dis- 
cussing of doctors takes place, that 
the sweet sounds of music are well- 
nigh drowned, and the performance 
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of the big drum is the only part of 
the concert of which I have any dis- 
tinct impression 

The day at Homburg is distin- 
guished by three grand events: 
ist, the morming walk ; 2nd, the 
dinner, 3rd, the ‘music 

Mark the great gap between the 
first two eras It 1s in the time 
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regulation appetite and activity of 
his race, call these a breakfast? or, 
discussing these, an employment? 

Possibly you have a bath at 
eleven, but, at all events, you are 
politically absent from society—ypcr- 
du—tll dmner-trme What people 
mm general do in that time I know 
not; I used to do—nothing. But 
at five o’clock the second event 
comes off. Homburg rouses itself; 
the deserted streets open theur eyes ; 
from every porte-cochére—at every 
corner—appear gay dames and gal- 
lant gentlemen. ; ; 

Homburg — especially English 
Homburg—1s gomg to dinner. 

At the hotel doors stand groups 
of shinmg, greasy waiters, whose 
hair 1s combed straight back, and 
whose hmbs are quivering with the 
impatient excitement of the commg 
struggle. 
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represented by that very gap that 
our pmncipal employments take 
place at home, of which employ- 
ments breakfast may be reckoned as 
one. At Homburg it is not so 
When you return at mne o’clock to 
your apartments, you do certainly 
eat rolls and dmnk coffee, but can 
an} Englishman, endowed with the 





A bell—yea, many a bell—is ring- 
ing. Solemnly the Germans, care- 
lessly the Englishmen, walk m; de- 
murely the Germans, coquettishly 
the Enghsh girls. And then, amidst 
@ deafening clatter of dishes and 
falling forks, and tramping of hasty 
waiters, the great event of the day 
takes place. 

Did not the doctor order one 
o’clock? Is it not written on all 
your prescriptions— Dinner at one?’ 
The fact 1s, ‘One cannot dine at 
such an unearthly hour,’ says A. to 
B ‘A _ horrible invention, that 
early dining,’ B. replies. ‘My own 
idea 18, that if one only kept to one’s 
own hours, say seven o’clock—not 
too late, you know, as if one were at 
home—it would do every bit as 
well These German doctors know 
nothing about it.’ Then A. and B. 
nod their heads, and agree perfectly 
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as to the nonsense of followimg any 
but their own established habits 
under all circumstances whatsoever. 

I did dine the first day at one 
under the same mistaken sense of 
duty that drove me out of bed so 
carly; but, besides myself and six 
other people, there was only a bunch 
of artificial flowers at that long 
table, and: 1f gave me a sense of 
melancholy that rendered the greasi- 
ness of the soup and the noise of the 
waiters insupportable to me 

At six o’clock the third event 1s 
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listenmg, entranced by the sweet 
sounds, and poisoned by the smoke 
of bad. tobacco that, in vast volumes, 
burdens the air. 

The hearts of Mesdames Roger 
and Laure would be warmed by the 
display of finery at that evening 
assembly. Some of the ladies are 
good enough, from time to time, to 
walk slowly up and down so as fully 
to exhibit their sweeping dresses 
and magnificent lace shawls. (It 1s 
&@ qui meux-mieur, and the most 
respectable English ladies, stirred 
up to emulation by the show, will 
put on as much finery as they can 
carry, and sit there perfectly happy 
in the consciousness that the splen- 
dour of their many-coloured attire 
offers an excellent example of the 
national Bnitish taste. 

But who would believe that the 
gracious little face beneath that dear 
little round hat, that bends so 
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celebrated, under the direchon of 
female grace and beauty Flounces 
are then im the ascendant, and the 
gardens of the Kursaal burst forth 
into hfe and colour—one human 
flower-bed. 

Under the verandah there is a 
great running to and fro with coffee- 
cups, a great smoking and rumuinat- 
ing over the same, below, on the 
grass, and under the trees, there is 
also smoking, but_no coffee. The 
charming band of Homburg is play- 
ing in its temple, the bec monde is 
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lovingly under its load of corn- 
flowers and poppies, is the same 
that looked so grey and unlovely 
this morning in a white fmlled cap, 
with the brown strings of an ugly 


brown hat tied under its chin! 
Where was all that hair this morn- 
ing? Those charming frizzled curls, 
were they in envious papullottes— 
butterflies in their chrysalis state? 

I really thmk I prefer old 
Madame de Kisseleff, who honestly 
keeps on the same black satin dress- 
ing-gown and cambric night-cap all 
day, in which she stands ai the 
Elizabeth brunnen before breakfast. 
If you go now at seven o’clock into 
the gambling-rooms you will see it 
for yourselves. At five o’clock the 
little carriage with grey ponies takes 
her to dimner at a pretty house in 
the lower allée; but all the rest of 
the day it stands near the Kursaal, 
and its mistress sits with fat brown 
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hands encased mn black mittens, and 
with sharp black eyes twinkhnog 
unde. a huge black hat, watchme 
the guidens gather m heaps before 
hei, or scatter themselves Lhe a 
flock of sheep over the meadow of 
green cloth, that bine of Hombmg 
—the gambline-table She 1s an 
institution, that old lady, and, hhe 
somie othe: old imstitutions, not . 
good one They say she loses two 
thousand a yea by her play 

I hhe better to sec he. there than 
the soung Enghshman who sits 
opposite and whos face g10.s 
daily more haggard and icsolute 
B ,who hnows every bodj and eve1y- 
thing, tooh us round the rooms and 
pomted out the celebiitics ‘He 1s 
with his aunt’ B said of the young 
Enghshman ‘She encourages him 
to pla}, and he has already lost 
enormously’ ‘What a wiched 
aunt!” exclammed my niece Lydia, 
and she was quite rnizht—the aunt 
avas very wihed Wliile we were 
ganng at the gambleis, mal img 
1001%1 1eluarhs on the sim and folly 
of then ways a lady, just in font of 
us, staited up tuincd iound, and 
accosted B ‘Oh! Mi B, how 
dyou do? come to pley a Little? 
put down a guiden, eh? every body 
does 1t here—/J do ‘Lou must put 
down a gulden’ JB said we were 
only lookcrs on, and the lady, agam 
deciaring ‘everybody did,’ resumed 
her occupation at the table 

Lydia, greatly shoched, ashed if 
‘really everybody did” Happily, 
such is not the case Some do— 
many men do, and a few ladies, but 
it 1s not the fashion no one 1s ad- 
mured for 1t, or 1s a greater object 
of attraction for so domg, and we 
know that the amuability of ‘the 
sex’ leads them to follow chiefly, as 
a habit, that which gams most 
favour in the sight of others 


CONCERNING MURBRAY 


There 1s a tnal m every path m 
hfe, a crook m every lot The tnal 
and the crooh m my lot on the 
Continent 1s—Murray Not only his 
bulky size, his hard unsympathetic 
red outside, and his small provoking 
print, but the restless, unsatisfied 
spirit of seeing and knowing every- 
thing that pervades him 
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The Enghshman’s "puvilige of 
stanmg in mute amaze et what he 
sees 18 no longer his own, he reed 
not wondei at anything Is it not 
all wntten m Murray® Munaiay be- 
comes a talent, which man must 
conveit into ai thousand other 
talents It is a ‘iesponsibility,’ a 
bridcn to one’s conscience a boie 
‘"‘Lhankhs, not at present,’ I sa) to 
ms miece Lydia, who continually; 
oftas me the hated volume ‘I 
positively am aficzd of Muaray’ 
But at Hombmg I had 1csolyed to 
cmancipite myself from Ins sway, 
and to go nowhe1e—see nothine but 
what I mjsclf should choose to find 
wolthy of note 

‘We wc gomg to Siilbmg, B 
suc to mc one moimning after his 
sccond tumble: of Kiusei-binn B 
and I always meet alte1 las sccond 
tumbl.r and he says Good morn- 
ing, gong totike you fist? Til 
come With vou 33-the-by, what 
do vou pty tor yom bieikfut? 1 
tell him eve1y doy thirty hicutscre, 
and every day he ashs the same 
question not so much for the sake 
of the answer (which, of course, he 
Lnows by tlus time) as that le may 
tell me what C and D andJI andail 
sorts of other people p13 for thurs, 
and foi their rooms This hind of 
statishics 15 B’s mania, his edec fir dé 
Howeve1, this morning B said, ‘We 
alc gomg to Saalburg it 15 a very 
pretty place, an hour fiom here 
Mutray says nothing about it, but 
I fancy 1t 1s really worth seemg ’ 

Murray said nothmg about i1t— 
was not that enough to tender it 
wolthy m my eyes? ‘Quite cnough, 
my dear B,’? sad I ‘I thmk we 
shall, im all probabulty, also go to 
Saalburg ’ 

When I returned home at nme 
o'clock I accosted the squaic-faced 
seep who brought in our break- 

‘Do you know Saalburg in this 
neighbourhood ?’ 

‘Gewiss,’ with great emphasis, 
‘ja, wohl ’ 

‘Is1t amce place—a pretty place ?’ 

‘Gewiss,’ then with great gusto, 
‘Man hann da alles bekommen 
Kaffé und alles’ 

This settled the matter, and I 
greatly admired the practical and 
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satisfactory pomt of wew from 
which the Germans icgard the 
beauties of naturc, Kafic und alles 

Apropos to coming m at nine 
o’clock thcre 1 a little ceremony 
which I occasionally mterrupt by 
coming 1n a little sooner and which 
I shall detail for the benefit of those 
who cry out against forcign dirt and 
English cleanliness 

At eight o’clock two stalwait 
maidens enter our rooms, and while 
one arranges our beds, the othe. 
leigns triumphant ove: the bare 
floo. brandishing a mop for sceptre 
At half-past eight, if I invade the 
premises, I find the planks stall 
damp and shiny, and a rug hanging 
out of cvery open window ! 

As to the piivitc ablutions of the 
Germins, I am puiposely silent I 
know how little I could wash in 
then basins, but I cannot hnow 
what furthe: means they may take 
towaids the desired end, and I am 
not required to hiss them on both 
checks in the manner which I 
saw an old German salute his 
friend in the great allee to-day— 
Damon and Pythias having first 
tahen thc precaution to remove the 
pipes from their respective mouths 

To return to Saalburg My niece 
Lydia managed cautiously , and with- 
out quoting her authority, to inform 
me that 1t was a very well-preserved 
Roman camp, situated on one of the 
lower spurs of the wooded hills 
that half embiace the plain of Hom- 
burg, that it was supposed to be the 
last outpost of Diusus’s gieat army 
—an entrenched position beyond, 
but on no account withm— the 
limits of which the native Catt 
might roam at la1ge 

We were lucky enough to go 
there with a party of antiquamans, 
mummy-lovers of the purest water, 
and although we did not melt into 
tears over a bit of brick, or go into 
ecstasies at the sight of what looked 
hke three unfilled graves (but which 
they said were ‘ baths’), yet we did 
profit—nay, were even much sur- 
prised and edified—by what we saw. 
And the knowledge we there a- 
quired we made a pot of impart- 
ing to such of our acquaimtance as, 
on all followmg occasions, we could 
prevaal upon to hsten to us. 
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CONCERNING THE SCHUTZENFEST 


It was during our stay at Hom- 
burg that the gieat gathenng of the 
nation was talang place at Frankh- 
fort — the Schutzenfest, to which 
from all parts of Germany stout 
Teutons we1e pilgrimaging with 
green belts and badges on their 
broad breasts 

For days and weeks no one talked 
of anything else, the Schutzenfest 
was In evely one’s mouth 

‘A nuisance, sail one of my 
miece’s friends to her ‘I shall go 
there in self-defence, that I may 
bore others with 1t as they bore me’ 
Lydia, inspned by her fiend, to1- 
mented us till we went also 

It might be a nuisance to talk 
about, 1t certainly was a beautitul 
and imposing sight to see Frankh- 
fort lke a vast bower, was wreathed 
with evergreens and floweis The 
aromatic scent of the pme branches 
filled the air, and the waving many- 
tinted banners blazoned forth 
brotherly love and unity over that 
great throng that was but one heart 
with many hands. 

We pushed our way easily thiough 
the crowd into the square space of the 
Schutzenplatz, and to the long, low 
wooden shed, through whose open 
bars we might peep at the marks- 
men Only their backs could be 
seen, and the deafening noise of the 
shots was all we could realize of 
their prowess, but the variety of 
countenance and attire was a study 
worth going miles to enjoy, as they 

in and out of the shed 

Pasty-faced students were there, 
bull-neched, brown-bearded Swiss, 
and wiry, eager-eyed mountaineers, 
all speaking a common language, 
but each with his distinctive gait 

We penetrated into the great re- 
freshment hall, a vast high wooden 
building prettily adorned with flags 
and evelgreens and imitations of 
statuary, long rows of tables and 
benches were ticketed according to 
the districts to whose use they were 
respectively dedicated — Heidelber- 
gers, Bavarians, Hessen, Nassauers, 
all had ther respective tables 
whereat they might sit, smoke, and 
drink sour beer 

A group of wild-looking, handsome 
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Tyrolese stood near the central en- 
trance—such wonderful sinewy legs 
they had, clad in dark knee-breeches, 
and sort of half stockings worked 1n 
a raised pattern, a bare space be- 
tween the calf and the knee, expos- 
ing the knotty muscles that must 
have borne them over many a pre- 
cipice in their native gorges. They 
were splendid men with splendid 
feathers in their tall green hats. 
One wore a plume of spun glass as 
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of invitation; and when Lydia, with 
a profound curtsey, declmed the 
proffered goblet, he turned on his 
heel, and. tossed off 1ts contents with 
perfect good-humour. 

On the pillars of the Fest Hall 
were pasted tickets beggmg ‘man’ 
to observe, that 1f ‘gracious mem- 
bers of the association’ addressed 
the publc, their eloquence was 
strictly muted to five minutes, a 
most happy precaution in so vast 
and enthusiastic an assembly 

It was the fashion at Homburg to 
attribute to this Schutzenfest all sorts 
of conflicting political meaning, and 
to anticipate all sorts of conse- 
quences. When these consequences 
take place, we shall know who was 
right and who wrong in their con- 
jectures. Some of the visitors who 
had the amiable weakness for seeing 
crowned heads under everyday hats 
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oe and graceful as the bud of 
aradise; and while Miss Lydia 
was gazing at him modestly under 
her eyelashes, with a view to a cer- 
tam little book in which she does 
what she calls ‘sketches,’ the Ty- 
rolese turned to her, and with a 
sudden, but very graceful gesture, 
offered her the glass of sparkling 
white wine he had just filled for 
himself. The bow was accompanied 


by an amiable and expressive sound 









-went into Frankfort every day for a 
week in hopes of seemg the Empero1 
of Austria. I always regret not 
having pointed out some one to 
them as his impenal majesty: it 
would have satisfied them and done 
him no harm. 


CONCERNING HIGH PEOPLE. 


There is an object of note at 
Homburg which every one must see, 
and does see—the Schloss, where 
his serene transparency of Hesse 
Homburg abides in what state he 
can, and where his serene grand 
aria aunt of Mecklenburg visits 


A sentry paces up and down the 
garden which a solitary old woman 
fails to weed. <A royal coat of arms 
decorates the entrance, and seems to 
absorb all the paint and plaster so 
greatly needed in other parts of the 

2k 
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bulding But let us not desecrate 
the sanchty of private hfe, nor peep 
into the digmified dilapidation of the 
grave’s castic as did a privi- 
leged Briton who was on his way to 
pay a visit to the serene grand 
ducal aunt, and who saw, or ecn- 
countercd, an old female attendant 
carrying out of the serene private 
apartments a dish—a large dish— 
contaimmg patties, small pies, filled 
doubtless, with minced veal, where - 
on their highnesses had been making 
a frugal mid-day meal 
We must hope that the discrcct 
Bnton veilcd from his understanding 
what his eycs had beheld 
Of the Landgrave personally we 
saw nothing, but occasionally on a 
fme evening the presence of thc 
lady-in-waiting and the attcndant 


equerry would shed ove: Hombu¢ 
a hight borrowed from the trans- 
Siting on 


parency at the castle 
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two green chairs under the trees, 
the quiet old couple nodded and 
patted time to the music, returmng 
at dusk in a modest vehicle, which, 
for the sum of twelve kreutzers, 
conveyed them back to the serene 
domains in time for supper 

It was with t re that we 
saw the time arrive when, followmg 
the doctor’s orders, we were to pro- 
ceed to Schwalbach A funeral ora- 
tion was pronounced over us by B 
Miss Lydia, who had purposed per- 
fechng her cure at Homburg by 
certain balls at the Kursaal, was in 
despair ‘The most awful place,’ her 
friend saad to her of Schwalbach ‘We 
got castor-ol soup for a week, and 
there 1s only one man to a hundred 
ladies , besides, 1¢ 1s so full you will 
not be able to get rooms’ 

How we got rooms, and whether 
we also had castor-o1l soup given to 
us, may be seen in a future chapter 
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GOING TO THE EXHIBITION —A MORNING SKETCH. 
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‘OMING FROM THE EXHIBITION —AN EVENING SKETCH 
(‘ Les Misérables ’) 
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THE LASS VISIT TO THE EXHIBITION. 


PATERFAMILIAS POCKETS HIS CATALOGUE, AND FEEIS THANKFUL THAT HE 
HAS DONE WITH IT 
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fet church clock of Repton 
Magna struck five But the 
stn was shining over the lawns and 
sending fitful quivermgs into the 
dark pool underneath the beeches, 
and the loiterer by the pool sat on 
watching the shadows and hstenmg 
to the cawing of distant roohs, and 
the song of the smaller birds 

This was Repton Park, the seat 
of Su Owen Gilendower Cresset, 
baronet, and the loiterer unde: the 
heeches was his daughtex, and my 
lady his wife’s st pdaughte1, Rachel 
Glendowe1 Ciesset 

There we1e no deer 10 the lawns 
of Repton Park, for Sir Owen was 
poor, and would fam throw off from 
the encumbered estate its load of 
dcbt, that 1f might be a fan heritage 
fur his son Here and there a phea- 
cant 12n along the lawn, and a hare 
boanded fewlessly past Rachcl as 
she sat on the beech-tree root, and 
loohed thiough an opening in the 
tiles upon the chuich tower of 
Repton Magna, and the bndge under 
which the rive1 wound its way from 
the village, thiongh Sir Owen’s 
park She could see, too, the dis- 
tant elms of Repton Chase, and the 
recollection of a depreciating, half- 
jetlous speech of Sir Owen’s, con- 
celning his godson and distant kins~ 
man, Cresset Selturne of the Chase, 
brought back her wandering 
thoughts to the booh and pencil 
lying idle in her lap 

Fou the baronet m his poverty was 
apt to chafe at the mches of other 
men, gomg back discontentedly to a 
time when the Cressets had wealth 
and power, and brooding over the 
idea that if his ancestors had not 1un 
riot in the land he should have had 
wealth and power too But Ra- 
chel’s musings, growing out of 
chance words which the baronct let 
fall 1n his bitterness, bore a different 
character In her hand that even- 
ing was a half-finished ballad, con- 
cernmg the old Cresset lhght of the 
watchmen, a gallant deed done by 
a certam Glendowe: on the eve of 
good St John, wherefrom he was 
eiulled Glendower of the Cresset— 
in later days, Glendower Cresset 


How Sir Owen himself would 
have raised bis biows and curled 
his Lp over such a story, Rachel 
did not pause to inquire, since there 
was no chance of his getting hold of 
1t To the baronct, as well as Ins 
wife, the son and hen for whom he 
was stiiving to clear his hampered 
estate, was all impoitant, Rachel’s 
very ewistence had been, until lately, 
a thmg not always 1emembered, 
and, if 1cmembercd, thought of 
piumeipally m connexion with the 
thouble and expense it entailed 
Lately, however, the boy Owen had 
begun to sech his sistei’s society, 
and to quote he as an authonty, 
thus diaawmg upon hei an nnusual 
share of her stepmother’s thoughts 

But Richel never dieamed of al- 
tering her solitary habits and pmw- 
suts and hei thoughts wandered 
but little out ot the one world in 
which she had becn suffered to grow 
up Her ballad was still unfinished 
when she rouscad hesclf as the cloch 
warned her of the hours that had 
slipped by unnoticed simce she first 
£2t down on the becch root In the 
colden beauty of summer lhght and 
shade she had been dicaming there, 
and the dreams followed her into 
the house into the little sittine- 
room which belonged to her exclu- 
sivcly 

Once, not long ago, how she had 
chafed and wearicd at the mono- 
tonous solitude of that room! What 
strange books had found their way 
to her store from the closely-pached 
library shelves! what long hours 
she had spent alone with the works 
of the dead and the living, sage 
philosophers and quaint essayists! 
and what were years of pmiosophy 
and study to one hour of the pas- 
sionate hfe which had sprung up 
unsought, and as yet uncompre- 
hended from out of the old sohtude® 
A golden haze was on all the room 
The music of Handel and Mozart, of 
Beethoven and Sebashan Bach, lay 
about, and from the manimate books 
stole sounds faint and dim—echoes 
of a new harmony that could never 

be hushed 

The door, too, which opened mto 
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the music-room of Repton Park 
stood open, and the pipes of the 
organ at its remote end glittered in 
the beams from the western window. 
But not here either to-day was 
Rachel’s dreaming to be undisturbed. 
My lady from her seat in the window 
of the 4 drawing-room, had 
looked out upon the park this sunny 
June evening. She also had seen 
in the distance the elms of Repton 
Chase, and she knew that under- 
neath them many a pair of antlers 
might be seen, and many a mottled 
doe amongst the coverts of fern. 
She knew, too, that the Chase 
touched at one spot their own do- 
main, and that Cresset Selturne, its 
owner, was rich enough to buy up 
Repton Park itself if 16 were mm the 
market. A jealous speech or two 
might have fallen now and then 
from Lady Cresset’s Lps, with re- 
spect to her husband’s Bodson, when 
his full establishment stood out im 
contrast to Sir Owen’s cramped one, 
but now she began to think about 
14 in @ fresh hght. 

The small black cattle which Sir 
Owen was rather proud of as an 
agricultural success, fed quietly 
within range of the window; but 
Lady Cresset looked at them dis- 
contentedly, and thought that the 
horns should have been antlers and 
the black hides mottled. How long 
was this state of thimgs to continue ? 
She had put that question to Sir 
Owen in the morning, and had re- 
cerved for answer that, besides the 
uncleared debt, there was Rachel to 
be portioned. It was true, that the 
baronet said this in a grumbling 
way, but his wife knew that since he 
had said it he would stick to it. 
Rachel to be portioned ! 

The thought stuck like a needle 
m the throat of Lady Cresset, and 
she said bitterly that Sir Owen had 
become a miser and put her off 
with excuses. No hunter for her 
son, no dogs, no carriage for herself; 
no horses: nothing but a paltry 
phaeton and a little low pony to 
draw it! Was Lady Cresset to live 
im &@ Meanness unsuited to her rank 
while a riion accumulated for 
Rachel, who was nothing to her ? 

Tt was af this juncture that my 
lady saw her stepdaughter 
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the window on the way from the 
beech-tree root, and for the first 
time 1 struck her that this girl of 
twenty, who had been hitherto kept 
in the background and left to edu- 
cate herself uncontrolled and un- 
noticed, was not without a certam 
beauty. Something too much there 
might have been of her mother’s 
languor about that dreamy walk of 
Rachel’s, and Lady Cresset had a 
profound contempt for her husband’s 
first wife, but still 

My lady leaned forward a lttle 
on the window, and looked agam 
over the elms of Repton Chase. 
What need of a portion for Rachel 
if a mch man sought her as his wife ? 
Little by little a g thought 
grew into a tangible idea, and the 
idea into a settled purpose. Sir 
Owen had been cold and neglectful 
to lis godson, but that must be 
altered. Yes, 1t would be good for 
éclat, for the Cressets themselves, 
and for Rachel. Thus 1t was that 
the wondering Rachel received m her 
sohtude an unusual summons to 
the drawing-room, where my lady 
wished to speak with her. 

Ah, Rachel! why not have left the 
dream and its haze of gold behimd 
when that ponderous door opened 
and closed, and my lady spoke ? 

‘You have passed your twentieth 
birthday,’ said Lady Cresset, with 
her wonted gravity and more than 
her wonted emphasis. 

And Rachel, reverting to the 
ballad and Glendower of the Cresset, 
responded, ‘ Yes, a week ago nearly, 
on the eve of good St. John’ 

A httle frown appeared on my 
lady’s forehead at the answer. 

‘I am afraid you have mdulged 
in @ pernicious habit of desultory 
reading,’ said her ladyship, as 
though there had been any one to 
direct her stepdaughter’s reading, 
or to care that she read at all. 
*‘ However, for the future you will 

less alone. <A young lIady of 
your age ought not to affect a love 
of solitude, or of armless wandering 
about the park for hours together. 
I wish you to change your habits, 
Rachel.’ 

Rachel seeing that an answer was 
expected, hed simply, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘You will bring your work or 
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your drawing—or books if you will 
—here, and sit with me. And you 
roust not, as you have hitherto done, 
absent yourself at pleasure from the 
dinner-table. When we have guests, 
as I hope we shall have occasionally, 
you must not shrmk away mto a 
corner, silent and gloomy, it looks 
lke an affectation of shyness, Ra- 
chel, and 1s both unattractive and 
improper. If you cannot arrange 
your r becomingly yourself, my 
maid will do 1t for you.’ 

Here my lady, pausing to glance 
at her stepdaughter, continued in- 
voluntarily, ‘ But you do arrange it 
becomingly ; indeed, nothing could 
be better. and as my maid 1s fully 
occupied, 1f 1s better that you should 
continue to manage for yourself. Un- 
derstand what I mean, Rachel, when 
I say that you are to consider your- 
self “Out,” as other young ladies 
are long before they come to your 
years You have done with the 
schoolroom ’ 

‘ And,’ said Rachel, slowly, ‘my 
music ?’ 

* Keep that up, of course, if you 
excel 1n 1t, as I suppose you do.’ 

My lady could not know anything 
about that icy hand which she was 
deliberately pulling backwards and 
forwards over Rachel’s heart, nor 
would the latter show to her step- 
mother one atom of discomposure 
that 1t was possible for her to hide. 
If she had spoken her thoughts in 
answer to the umplhed question con- 
cerning the advisability of keeping 
up her music, she might have said, 
passionately, ‘Take away that, and 
you take away the great joy of my 
hfe’ for she did not yet under- 
stand that music, per se, was not the 
golden vision, but only one of its 
adjuncts. But she did not speak 
her thoughts; she said, calmly 
enough, ‘1 am very fond of music, 
and I beheve my voice 1s tolerably 


‘Of that there can be no doubt, 
now I come to think of it,’ sad 
Lady Cresset, pointedly. ‘I have 
my son’s authority for it. It was 
at his request, 1 beheve, that a 
master was engaged for you, a 
luxury which Sir Owen can ill 
afford. But a fine voice is not all; 
you should be a good accompanyist. 
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I hope you have profited by tho in- 
struchons of the music-man—this 
Mr.—Mr. ? 

‘ Professor MRaviston,’ 
Rachel. 

*‘ Ah! yes, Raviston; I did not 
remember his — ao a 
very expensive; an eq 
must have nearly expired, I think.’ 

‘There 1s a month yet,’ said 
Rachel. 

‘So long Well, after that you 
will keep up your practice alone. I 
wish you to see a httle society, Ra- 
chel, and to make yourself agrec- 
able. You understand ?’ 

Rachel dil understand. No 
thought of rebellion entered her 
head, but only a wish to get away 
for the present, that she might 
think over this change by herself. 

‘My son is going from home 
again,’ said Lady Cresset, ‘ and of 
course I shall feel his absence. 
Nevertheless, I do not wish, when 
we have no guests, to force upon 
you the penance of sitting with me. 
I am but a poor companion; at 
such times come when you hke, 
Rachel I wish you to be happy.’ 

And Rachel, seemg that the unter- 
view was at an end, turned away. 
There had been a suspicion of gentle- 
ness in that last sentence, and Lady 
Cresset meant to be gentle. 

She was not an unkind step- 
mother. It 1s possible that 1f Rachel 
had been her own daughter the 
bond between them would have 
been but little closer, for m her son 
Owen, the heir and future baronet, 
was centred all Lady Cresset’s hope 
and affection 

But the spark of kindness only 
added to the we&&ht of that hand 
which lay heavy on Rachel’s heart. 
Scant as her mtercourse had 
with Lady Cresset, she yet knew 
her well enough to read that under 
all this there lay a purpose. What 
the p might be she could not 
tell, or could only guess at it dimly. 
It was sufficient for the present to 
feel, as she did, that her hfe was to 
be altered henceforth. Once she 
had chafed at sts loneliness; but no 
sooner had a nameless charm siolen 
over it than the freedom so lately 
grown precious was to be taken 
from her. Where was the golden 
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haze now? Where were the voices 
of Handel and Mozirt? of Beethoven 
and Sebastian Bach? Alas! they 
were silcnt, there was in all the 
little room nothing but a mournful 
sound of coming sadness! 


II 

And the next mornmg Rachel sat 
with her work in the window of the 
gieat drawing-room, silent, until the 
slow hands of the time piece pointed 
to the hour of the professo1 s visit 
as a lelease Lady Cresset looked 
afte: the retreating figure of her 
stepdaughter complacently, not 
knowing that to Rachel the hours 
had been leaden-winged, 1t had 
seemed as if the morning nevel 
would be over, and there, in the 
distant evening, loomed over her 
head that dreaded misery a dinnei- 
part}, with Cresset Seltuine fore- 
most in the ranks of the guests, and 
a fit of perverse impatience came 
ove: her at the recollection of her 
stepmothers mjunctions respecting 
her behaviour to this godson of Sir 
Owen’s If the baronet had suf- 
fered indifference to spi1mg up be- 
tween himself ani the Seltuznes, 
Rachel did not see why she should 
be troubled now to propitiate them , 
and she ente1cd the httle 100m once 
her piison, but lately her palace, 
with Lady Cresset’s lecture still 
irritatmg her eais, with a fore- 
boding of monotonous moinings of 
suent embroidery m that large win- 
dow of dreary evenmgs enlivened 
by Sir Owen’s politics and agricul- 
ture, or the talk of guests whose 
notice, if they did notice he1, would 
be simply oppressive Rachel did 
not pause to refleak that but a short 
time ago she would have been glad 
of such a change m her dull hfe, 
she only knew that solitude was no 
longer dreary or monotony oppres- 
sive, and she was disposed to ask 
bitterly why she had been kept so 
jong in the background if there was 
to be this sudden push forward, as 
it were, into the society of strangers 
She had grown used to her hfe, and 
it suited her, she was too old to 
throw off her mlence and awkward- 
ness—they had grown up with her 
growth, and if Lady Cresset cared 
to see her hke others of her age, she 
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should have attended to 1t before 
And then those free ramblings im 
the park! The whispering trees 
and the 11pphng of the nver as it 
swept by the willow branches up m 
the Red Coppice, where the fellers 
had been busy, and the white arms 
of some twisted trunk formed such 
glorious seats! There, too, lay be- 
fore her the movement which she 
had been practising for the pro 
fessor, and as she looked at that 
fresh bitterness came into her 
thoughts It was a new 1de1 to her 
that this fnend of her stepbrother’s, 
this professor, whose hand held the 
key of the kngdom of music, whose 
genius alone exalted him far above 
other men, should be accounted 
* All veiy well,’—a phrase so sug- 
gestive of mfe1io1ity, so she¢ehting, so 
utterly imeconsistent with the high 
pedestal on which she had placed 
him And her stepmothe1’s placid 
suggestion that she would be able 
to execute songs and pieces learnt 
under the professor’s tutorship foi 
the delectation of diner guests! 
The very thought of such a thing! 
‘It would drive me mad,’ said 
Rachel aloud ‘ Mad!’ 

And then she took up the music- 
book with a sudden desire to be 
found occupied, for a quick step 
cume down the passage, and the 
door opened to admit the heir of 
Repton Park, her half-brother 

Mischief sparkled inthe boy’s face 
as he looked at her, at the book in 
her hand, and her listless attitude 

‘So my sister 1s going to be hke 
other young ladies at last,’ he said , 
‘and the grub will turn out the 
gayest butterfly in Repton ’ 

But Rachel could not laugh, nor 
give him back teto1t for banter 

‘ Lady Cresset says you are gomg 
from home again, Owen When” 

‘Never mind that What about 
the lands of Repton Chase, Rachel, 
and 1ts owner? Don’t look at me 
so hard with those scarified eyes I 
know all about 1t’ 

But Rachel did look at him, and 
her heart began to beat angrily when 
he said, nodding, ‘I shall come and 
shoot over the Chase whenever I 
lke, mind’ And with the book stl] 
open in her hand, she went up to 
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© Owen, Cresset Selturne is thmk- 
ing of his schools and his chanties 
Ins estate and tenants. He is not 
thinking anything about me, nor am 
I busying myself about him’ 

‘ That remains to be proved,’ re- 
phed Owen, half shuitmg one eye 
to look through the book which he 
had rolled mto an extempore tele- 
scope ‘ What are you goimg to be 
modernized for? Is Raviston gomg 


* Lady Cresset says he is not to 
come after the quarter 1s over.’ 

Owen broke into a laugh 

‘The quarter! Well, Rachel, 
you are mnocent. Do you suppose 
such a man as Raviston 1s gomg to 
be tied up to “ quarters” hke some 
nursery governess? It was only 
because I bullied him that he con- 
sented to give you a lesson or two 
I excited his cunosity, you know, 
with marvellous accounts of your 
voice ’ 

‘Owen!’ 

‘Of course I did. You ought to 
be grateful, and he must have 
found it worth cultivating, for he 
only came down here for a month’s 
change, and now—how long 1s it 
bince you began ?’ 

Rachel did not answer She was 
thinking of Lady Cresset’s contemp- 
tuous manner concernmeg the‘ music- 
man,’ and her stepbrother nught 
have read her thoughts, for he said, 
gravely— 

‘Raviston is a very good fellow, 
and 1f my mother knew what a scrape 
he saved me from once, she would 
be grateful too And, I say, I dont 
know whether he means taking pay 
for these lessons or not I asked 
him as a fnend, you know; and 
when the governor went with me to 
call upon him there was nothing said 
about 1t.’ 

‘What was the scrape, Owen?’ 
said Rachel. 

‘The serape? Well, I do thnk 
you are not a blab, Rachel ; but you 
won't understand it— girls never 
do. It was—put your ear down 
close——’ 

*‘ You——a boy of your age'’ 

‘I am sixteen,’ responded Owen, 
drawing himself up. 

‘But, gambhng——’ 

* No need to call ugly names,’ said 
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Owen, hastily. ‘I told you you 
would not understand the thing. 
Hush, Rachel, Pll go away till your 
face has come right agam There’s 
nothing I hate likea woman’s preach- 
ments.’ 

But when Owen came back, the 
scene in the music-room was changed 
a little; and Rachel had forgotten 
all about her preachments, as he 
called them, and that scrape of his 
which called them forth. The soft 
notes of the stopped diapason and 
the dulciana ceased, and the roll of 
a German pedal went circling through 
the room ‘There sat the pupil at 
the organ, and the master had been 
hstening with a troubled face. Was 
it that, m ms ambition for the fu- 
ture, he felt these months given to 
the duties of an ordimary music- 
teacher wasted , or was 1t the change 
which had come over the manner of 
his pupil that perplexed him? All 
the accessories of the lesson were as 
usual Sir Owen sat m his remote 
corner of the long room, puckerig 
up his lean forehead over a treatise 
on agniculture—not that he under- 
stood anything about agriculture, 
but he thought he did. The few 
customary phrases had passed be- 
tween him and the professor; but 1f 
he had come mto the music-room 
for propnicty’s sake he might as well 
have stopped away, for his back was 
towards the organ, and he paid no 
attention to either pupil or master 
Rachel played on with a sinking 
heart, and thoughts that had wan- 
dered to the pool under the beeches, 
and the glorious shining of yester- 
day’s sun, and the perplexity 
deepened on the master’s face. He 
could not understand his own un- 
easiness, he was no dreamer of 
dreams and builder of castles, hke 
this child at the organ The joys 
that stirred his heart were the con- 
ceptions of some great old master, 
and the phantoms that flitted across 
his castle floors were the tones of 
some passage which brought before 
him the echo of the composer’s 
thought Hea teacher! As pain- 
ful a task for him haps as it was 
for the boy Herschel, whose heart 
was in the rica while he bent over 
some stumbling beginner amongst 
his music pupils. But of this task, 
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voluntarily undertaken and volun- 
tarily persevered in, what could the 
professor say? <A faulty accent or 
false note roused him from his mus- 
ing. He went forward hurriedly to 
play the passage himself, and his 


impatient fingers touched the burn- 
ing hand on the keyboard. 
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Louis Raviston did not execute the 
passage, or even a phrase of it He 
did not press down a single note, 
but he stood back with a sudden 
dismay, with a throbbing conscious- 
ness of what 1t all meant, and what 
it was he had suffered to come be- 
tween himself and his wonted single- 





ness of purpose; and with the touch 
of that burning hand still thnilling 
through all his nerves. No matter 
that the hand itself was under 
Rachel’s rule, and went on with its 
mechanical work; he heard no more 
false notes or accents ; he could not 
see the quick pulse, nor the trembling 
fingers; he was only dimly conscious 
of sounds at all, of time, place, or 
the presence of anybody or anything, 
save his own overmastering excite-~ 
ment. 

And the lesson was over. No 
word of correction or advice from 
him, the silent teacher. Like one 
in a dream, he took the book from 
Rachel, and sat down to finish the 
lesson, as was his custom, with some 


song or piece, to which the pupul 
listened. 

And there came the opening 
chords of Jephthah’s ._ 
lament. Why had he chosen that? 
And why was the music tinged with 
so inexpressible a sadness? Rachel 
listened, and leaned her head against 
the window; and at the last word 
of the recitative even the baronet 
raised his eyes, with a sort of mmpa- 
tient wonder, from the treatise. 

‘I can no more’—those words 
which, in the mouth of John Braham, 
called forth such admiration from 
Costa, and sent forth amongst Ita- 
lian singers the dictum—‘ Non c’e 
tenore in Italia come Braham.’ 

And when, in the silence which 
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followed, Rachel turned her head 
the professor was gone A fierce 
throb of pam shot through her 
heart. He was gone without speak- 
ing , without the customary fare- 
well: without a word or @ sign. 
Why had he done that? Was he 
angry, or was he so absorbed im his 
music that he had forgotten even 
her presence? Ah, that was it! 
Wrapped up in bis aspiration and 
his great works, he had not a thought 
for her—not a word of encourage- 
ment for the clumsy pupil who held 
him so far above her, and yet craved 
a portion of the spint which made 
him powerful. 


II. 


That mght Louis Raviston sat 
alone m his room, idle. Books 
and papers were around him, but 
he touched them not. Among his 
phantom voices there was a new 
tone, warm with the breath of hfe, 
and they grew famt and dim before 
it In vam his eyes fell upon the 
accustomed page, and sought to read 
it a face hid the characters—a wist- 
ful, earnest, human face and that 
one hand of his felt always another 
touch, which pulled away his pen, 
and threw a veil over the beauty of 
his work. How had he done this? 
How had he gone on—he whose 
youth had been vowed to a separate 
aim, building for himself an idol in 
this pupil of his, till suddenly the 
old ambition had a bitter taste, and 
music itself seemed mcomplete apart 
from the thought of her? 

He had come home to ponder over 
this—to find out the depth or shal- 
lowness of lis own feelings—and 
that question decided as he thought, 
it chafed him to discover his own 
inability to return to his usual sub- 
jects of meditation. Thought clung 
pertinaciously about the possible 
sun that shone down upon the 
future for him, and he could not 
master his attention and chain it as 
usual. He did not think of his 
more than thirty years; he did not 
speculate whether or not he was to 
his pupil what she was to him. His 
heart, or that faculty of innate per- 
ception about which philosophers 
theorize, had ans that momen- 
tary doubt. And as to any thought 
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of inferiority in worldly rank, it 
never entered Louis Raviston’s head. 
He might, mndeed, have boasted that 
no such infenority existed, so far as 
birth went; but even had it been 
otherwise, the difference would not 
have entered imto his calculations. 
He never thought of himself at all, 
this simple professor, for 1t seemed 
to him that the greatness of the 
seience for which he lived was suffi- 
cient to ennoble its disciples. Self 
was swallowed m his high aims, and 
in the studies which had borne him 
into a world of master spirits, before 
whom who on earth could be too 
great to bow down ? 

And when, having waited patiently 
until his next visit was due, he 
walked up the drive of Repton Park 
he was as full of eagerness and hope 
as though there had been no such 
things im the world as sorrow and 
disappointment And he stood be- 
fore his pupil im the music-room, 
seeing at a glance that the baronet 
had not yet taken his usual seat in 
the dim corner. So much the better, 
though if he had been there Louis 
would have found means to speak 
his thoughts At his first words 
the book dropped from MRachel’s 
hands, and the colour left her 
cheeks 

‘IT am come to tell you that we 
can be no longer pupil and master,’ 
said the professor. 

Rachel looked at him with a pang 
of fear—with a sudden passionate 
indignation agamst her stepmother, 
who must have done this ;— but 
Louis went on quickly— 

‘Iam not here to give you a les- 
son, but to tell you of one which I 
have learnt myself. Rachel, you 
have come between me and my work ; 
you have taught me that it is not 
sufficient for happiness: that there 
is something yet dearer and more 
precious .to gild this hfe on earth.’ 

And Louis stopped. That slow, 
heavy step along the passage—did 
he not know it? Was he to suffer 
the baronet to put his grim presence 
between pupil and master now, with 
the former te but half dissolved? 
The professor put forth his hand 
like a blind aren Sembee ar 
off some invisible enemy who 
snatch his dream from him. 
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‘ Rachel, Rachel, I love you. 
Through my old studies my heart in 
these nave goes secking something 
to brighten them ; they cannot satisfy 
me any longer Rachel, you taught 
me this lesson, speak to me about 
it.’ 

And the next moment Rachel was 
standing alone by the organ. What 
she had said or done did not occupy 
her, but the thought that this Louis 
Raviston, the grave professor, had 
chosen her out of all the world m 
which he lived to bestow upon her 
the t treasure of his love It 
was enough that her ears were dizzy 
with his words and the voice that 
uttered them, that her heart was 
fluttering and throbbing im 1ts glad- 
ness; that in the future—Ah, well, 
was not the present bnght enough, 
that she should think of that? ‘ Ka- 
chel, I love you.’ Witherto her hfe 
had been so bare of affection, so 
lonely in its lack of some one to care 
for who would care for her again! 
What wonder that the sentence 
seemed to limger 1n the very air 
around her® A hundred tones re- 

echoed it softly 1n the gilt prpes of 
the organ, the sun and the waving 
trees were radiant with it, and the 
birds set their songs to it joyfully 
She knew where Louis was gone, 
and she knew that he would come 
back to her; but no misgiving as to 
the sentence he might bring back 
with him troubled her. No one m 
the house had ever cared for her 
sufficiently to grudge her to him. 
Neglected and an mcumbrance, they 
would be rather glad to be md of 
her. There was no in the 
thought now ; nothmg butan exult- 
ing consciousness that to Louis she 
was first and dearest. And then, as 
she looked up, smiling at the happy 
thought, a cry broke from her hps, 
for Louis was standing at the open 
glass door watching her, and there 
was no gladness in his face, or m 
the step which came forward towards 
her heavily. But the professor was 
uggling with the ted. 
ride which had sprung suddenly 
0 life in him, and Rachel saw that 
the lips that looked so white and 
stern were trembling. She put out 
her hand timidly, and he took it, and 
drew her close to him. 
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‘My first love and my last,’ said 
Lows, ‘I have found you to lose 
you. Rachel, there is nothing for us 
a say to each other now but good- 

ye’ 

Rachel did not move, nor did she 
utter the rebellious thoughts which 
cned out clamorously that this 
should not be. All her soltary 
girlhood rose up before her in 1ts 
Dbarrenness of human love. Who 
had cared for her, that she should 
sacrifice herself to them now’ ‘To 
the silent and mopish baronet, as to 
her preoccupied stepmother, Owen 
had been everything, she nothmg 
a trouble, barely tolerated—a waif 
outside the carcle of affection or 
fnendship, till this man came, with 
his chivalrous respect, his grave de- 
ference and consideration, and finally 
his love And now he was dearer 
to her than all the world, and those 
who m reality cared not for her 
would separate her from him 

But Louis put her away from him 
tenderly He could not forget the 
scornful words and insinuations of 
Lady Cresset, who had broken into 
his conference with her husband , 
but he would not hurt Rachel with 
them He knew that she could trust 
to him. 

‘It must be as I have said And 
as I have called you once I call you 
again—my first love and my last. 
Yet I do not ask you to wait and 
hope, as I shall do, you are young, 
and the young should be free.’ 

Then Rachel stopped him hastily : 

‘ Yes, yes, tell me that. I have 
had nobody to love. My hfe 1s dif- 
ferent from the hves of these others 
I am not of them, and they do not 
care for me. I have nobody now 
but you; let me wait and hope, I 
can do that tall I die.’ 

At another time Louis might have 
listened with a smule to this readi- 
ness of the young to anticipate death, 
but now it stung him bke the pomt 
of a sword, and involuntarily his 
clasp tightened on the hand he held. 

‘Oh Rachel, will you trust me, 
and give me a promise? If ever 
you should be in trouble, if ever you 
should need the help of a friend m 
any way, will you apply tome? If 
ever sorrow come to you, or danger, 
Jet me know it. Promise me this.’ 
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‘I do promise’ 

And then there came the cood-bye, 
and the professor’s step had passed 
along the mavel path, and dicd away 
in the distance Never to echo on the 
oak floor again, never to fall upon 
her car atter long lhstening, and 
quichen her pulses with a hidden 
happiness! Gone away for ever, 
and her hfe +. blank, such as it had 
been before he camcu! Lect it never 
could be that, therc was the mcmory, 
whose vely sting was too piecious 
to lose there wis that silent com- 
munion in the thoughts of cach for 
the other and there was thc waite 
and hop, 

But, oh those books !—those mi- 
scrabie voiccs of masters long since 
deul'—would no onc silence them 
as they c1icd out to her? Would no 
one exorcise the living presence that 
filled thit hiunted z00m ? 

How could she go bach mto the 
weary old Lite? How was shc to 
meet taunts, it may be, o1 reproiches, 
o1 commands, shghtng words or 
indignant saircasms levelled at ‘ the 
music-min’ whom she loved——whose 
voice was in her ear and his words 
in her heart, as she sat there nuismg 
her musery ? 

It was not good for her or of her 
to do this It was not a brave wiy 
of mcetiang her trouble and learning 
submission , but she was young and 
passionate and alone, and the trouble 
‘was very heavy 
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‘And your music, Rachel, you 
should not neglect that 

Whatever hard thoughts might 
have been passing through Lady 
Cresset’s mind that morning, these 
were the first words she had spoken 
A sarcastic allusion to the presump- 
tuous ‘music-man’ might be per- 
mussible in her husband’s presence 
only, since Sir Owen had actually 
been discovered. listening to his pro- 
posals without anger , but, so far as 
Rachel was concerned, Lady Cresset’s 
tact warned her that a total avoid- 
ance of the subject as unworthy of 
discussion was best d Rachel, 
reading her stepmother’s words as a 
dismissal, rose from her seat and 
folded up the everlasting embroidery 
calmly There was not a sign of 
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suffermg or sorrow about her that 
Lady Cresset could detect, cven the 
wonted languor seemcd to have dis- 
appeared from her movements, and 
her eyes were bricht with a sottled 
steadiness unknown to them before 
But when she was alone—Ask the 
Imrds that hovered over that solitary 
pool underneath the beech trees, nay 
the very pipes of the organ im the 
music 100m mught have told a talo 
if they would, but Lady Cresset was 
not going to know what Rachel 
thought or suffczred 
As to negiccting her music, no 
fc we after the first few days thit she 
would do that What othcr voice 
spoke to her as the notes of the 
organ or piano did, and was not 
thit one room above all othc1s tull 
of the miaveyaid sentence, ‘Sacred 
to the memory’? Mborcovcr, the 
first bitterness over, Rachel had 
fullen mto a persistcnt watchfulness 
ind self control, lest the pre vish 
spirit of rcbellon should gam the 
inastery Louis had set her an ex- 
ample, and she must follow 1t and 
be worthy of hm No matter whe- 
ther she had been treated unjustly 
or not, the trial had to be borne, 
and good must come out of it m 
some way 
And as the days passed on evenly 
over Rachels head, the professor 
was back amongst the scenes of his 
former hfe searching aftezx his old 
self, and the energy which used to 
be Ins There was no idling for 
him _ as his youth had been unlike 
the youth of other men, so this first 
love of his could be patient and 
abiding, and he refused to part with 
hope How that hope was to be 
accomplished he did not see, since, 
if fame wete his to-morrow and 
wealth untold, and greatness, it was 
doubtful whether even his love for 
Rachel could tempt him to dare 
the contemptuous words and 
looks ofa Lady Cresset But though 
he worked on through the cloud till 
it grew lhghter, yet when he stood 
amongst those who gave with voice 
and instrument the work of his own 
to an audience g or cri- 
tical, as the case might be, do you 
thimk he never saw, between himself 
and that audience, a wistful face, 
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worth all other praise? And then 
he would go home with a grett 
craving in his heart to see her agai, 
to bo near her 1f 1t were but for a 
moment At such times as these he 
would write to her, and then tcar up 
the letters with grm self-rony to 
burn them Why should he send his 
weakness to trouble her? 

As though those torn scraps would 
not have been treasures for Rachel 
to rejoice over m seciet! But they 
weic never sent, and lfe went on 
with 145 old monotonous tread at 
Repton Park, until as weck fol- 
lowed week, and month followed 
month, a sort of uneasy skcleton 
began to stalk about the horse of 
the Cressets, sendimg a shadow 
everywhere It sat upon the stoop- 
in¢ shoulders of the baronet, and m 
the fresh wrmbhles of Lady Cressct’s 
yet young face, it Iu:ked im the 
Red Coppice, where the fcllers were 
again busy, and amongst the black 
cattle, whose numbeis were thinned 
Rachel alone felt 1ts presence dimly, 
not understanding it She had seen 
morc society, as Lady Ciesset phrased. 
it Over that opening in the park 
peeped up the spues and chimneys 
of the great town of Wharfencester, 
of which Repton Magna was but a 
suburban village and from thence 
came gentlemen and ladics sleepy 
and bright, merry and grave, to eat 
their dinner solemnly at Su Owen’s 
table, talk a little and go back to 
then homes glad to have the duty 
over, while they fixed languidly a 
distant day for the retuin visit. 
Cresset Selturne too came over fiom 
the Chase, and out of his good 
nature he taiked to the silent Rachel 
about his plans; the new schools he 
was building, and the church of 
Repton, which had a hole im tits 
roof and wanted some one to take 
up its cause But Lady Cresset, 
watchmg the two as she did, saw 
with an angry disappomtment that 
though Rachel after a while spoke 
to the mech squire fearlessly, she 
would never care for hm nor he for 
her. For to a woman who 18 a 
looher-on these things are patent. 

Once, too, as the years rolled on, 
and Rachel’s twenty-second birthday 
came round, Cresset brought with 
hum his younger brother Ralph, who 
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was about to be ordained to a cu- 
zacy in Wharfencester, and another 
thought flashed through Lady 
Crcesset’s mind More need now 
than ever that Rachel should be 
provided for, and that no portion 
should be required with her, and 
Ralph Selturne was rich though a 
younger biother. Indeed, under the 
flapping of these skeleton wings of 
trouble, Lady Ciesset had once said 
to herself m the bitterness of her 
soul, ‘ Would the mus.c-man have 
asked a dowry with hut ?’ 

But the thought was only mo- 
mentary The music-man was gone, 
and if he had not been, surely a 
Cresset had not fallen so low as that 
Ralph Selturne, however, was even 
more indifferent than his brother. 
It 1s probable that he would not 
have known Rachel again it he had 
met her face to face the next day. 
He said, neveitheless, one thing, in 
a cuscussion concelning music and a 
certain musical entertamment, which 
sent the blood from Rachel’s cheeks 
painfully, and made the room a 
whnling maze for her 

‘ Piofessor Raviston’s chorale was 
considered the finest thmng m the 
whole perfoimance, said Ralph 
‘ How such men as he and his con- 
tempo1a1ies overset that old dogma 
that Sas English are not a musical 

e bd 

Rachel heaid no more Her 
thoughts went wanderng off to the 
chorale 1tself, which lay amongst her 
newest treasures in the music-room 
Louis Raviston’s own voice had 
spoken to her through it, and 
brought to her eyes the burning 
tears of hope deferred and pride in 
his genius It seemed to her a 
marvellous thing that Ralph Sel- 
turne could sit there and speak in 
that tone of qmet cntiasm about 
Louis 

And then, looking up, Rachel met 
her stepmother’s eye and started at 
its expression. Something there 
was about this dreary shadow hang- 
mg over Sir Owen and his wife, 
which had seemed to draw Rachel 
nearer to her stepmother Not that 
Lady Cresset was softened , she was 
undeed as uritable and fretful as 
ever, if not more so, but whatever 
it was, trouble unmustakeable did 
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hang about her, and a feeling of 
distant sympathy began to tng at 
Rachel’s heart, when she looked 
day by day upon her stepmother’s 
anuous face, and saw the lhmes 
deepen 1 it It mght have been 

ms Raviston’s name that drew 
Lady Ciesset’s attention first , but 1f 
s0, Rachel was ceitam that her 
thoughts had wande1ed again far 
away, when she saw that strange 
dull look in her eyes which was 
common enough of late The 
neaiei trouble, whatever 1t might 
be, diove he: stepdaughte1’s future 
from her head, and Rachel saw tor 
the first time to-day that a few 
white haiis were cleepmg m amongst 
my lidy’s black baids But thee 
sat the two Selturnes, scemingly 
welcome guests, and there was the 
baionet, snking now and then into 
a dull 1evcne, and rousing himsclt 
suddenly to talk with an ovecracted 
cheerfulness and intcrest, whose 
hollowness was perceptible cnough 
to his own family A hittle impish 
presentiment had crept into Rachel’s 
fancies by this time, and would not 
suffer itselt to be turned out She 
had thought 1t sthange that her 
stepbrother came home so seldom, 
and that his visits were so hurried 
and uncomfortable Until now it 
had been only a dim presentiment, 
the spectrum of a thought, sprmg- 
ing pethaps out of hurmed con- 
ferences between the baronet and 
his wife, or unintelhgible warnings 
to the heir, or perhaps only from 
the necessity for something to fix 
this indefinite trouble upon, but 
Lady Cresset was worn out, and 
cared no longer for concealment 
and on this evening when the guests 
were gone, and the sham cheerful- 
ness had fallen hke a mantle from 
Sir Owen’s shoulders, suffering their 
desponding droop to be seen, my 
lady spoke out, and Rachel knew 
that the skeleton was Owen. 


v. 


Another year and another eve of 
good St John! But Rachel had 
done with ballad making. The 
skeleton wings no longer flapped 
warningly m the distance, they had 
come near and rested over the park 
of Repton, covering it with cloud. 
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If you looked out into the lawns 
amongst the fine trees, now so scant 
and tar between, you saw it, or 
into the servants’ hall, where the 
waving of the wimgs was felt but 
faintly on mto the place of those 
black cattle, once my lady’s aversion, 
but now no more within range of 
the low window to trouble her. 
Lady Cresset looked no longer dis- 
contentedly for the antlered heads, 
for suitablo equipage and state, for 
conch, horses, or hunters Hard 
icalities hadi driven these things 
fiom her mind, and she would have 
been glad to see even the despised 
black cattle browsing theie agam 
for the very memory of that com- 
par rtive secunty which had heen 
heis when she wished them away. 

A. heavy oppression hung over 
the house, hhe the thunde: cloud 
thit grows daiker and darker till 
the storm bursts The baronet 
valked about haggard and stony, 
seeing the storm gather, but taking 
no means to ward it off, mmdeed 
what means could he take? A 
sullen despair was settling ove1 lim, 
and his thought was perpetually 
‘Moncey, money’ How iong would 
thit miserable boy dram his purse 
and Ins lands, crying out, with the 
leeches, ‘ Give, give !’ when there was 
none to give? 

He walked out mto his park de- 
spoiled of 1ts wooded beauty, and 
he thought of his narrowed mcome, 
md debt and ruin. Who was to 
stop 1+? So long as a penny re- 
mained Owen’s appeals would not 
be disregarded, they could not be: 
and when all was gone, what then? 
He held in his hand the last of these 
appeals. so large was the sum 
named, that as he looked at 1t agam 
and again drops gathered on his 
forchead, and muttered words of 
despair to his hps The boy had 
been made an idol of m his youth ; 
from his very cradle every whim 
had been gratified, every idea of his 
own importance and greatness pam- 
pered this was the return! ‘ Bhnd 
fool that I was,’ muttered the baro- 
net; ‘1t1s a fit retribution!’ 

But the case was so hopeless! 
If Le last aoe d betel what 
wo remaim but pic poverty, 
and fresh calls upon 1t? Could Sir 
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Owen gird up his courage and go 
out into the world to lay hands 
upon the prodigal and bnng him to 
reason? Not he He had no 
courage Icft, there was nothmg im 
him but a haggard despair, and a 
miserable looking forward to a day 
when this pinching poverty would 
be ruin and disgrace Owen, Owen! 
would nothing stop this hcadlong 
blandfold 1acec, and make the boy 
pause to think of the end? Who in 
the world was there to do 1t? Not 
Lady Cresset, who sought her hus- 
band in his wretchedness and did 
what she could to comfort him 
while he: own heart was breaking 
for the prodigal, for her letteis 
were disicgarded or answelied with 
a few careless words words to be 
wept over mn secret long after he 
had forgotten them 

Not Rachel, who had written also 
with the same iesult ‘There was 
no one to put a clog on Owen’s 
downward 102d §=Not that the ba- 
ronet or his wife had ever thought 
of Rachel as likely to do anythwmg 
While trouble dicw those two close 
again with the sympathy of a time 
gone by, they did not thmk of 
Rachel, 01 thought of her with he 
twenty-threc years only as a child 
The baronet nevei spoke to her of 
lis troubles, and the chance words 
which my lady did say to her on 
that one subject seemed diawn out 
by the necessity of speaking fiom a 
full heart, rather than by any ides 
of help o1 consolation from hei step- 
daughter Luttlc services, perhaps 
more and greater in fact than they 
were aware of, they did accept at 
Rachel’s hands, but, seemg them 
alone and preoccupied, dependent 
upon each othez, Rachel knew that 
she was not wanted, and felt for a 
moment bitterly that as 1t had al- 
ways been so it was now She was 
shut out from them, and could be 
nothing but an encumbrance 

But the bitterness did not last 
Whatever they might thmk of it 
she knew that latterly at least she 
had been of some use, and though 
she wandered away now into the 
lawns and watched the mpples on 
that dark pool where the beeches 
had been, and heard the cuckoos 
answering each other from tree to 
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tree, her brain was very busy m the 
sunlight, and as she thought a dark 
red flush came over her face, though 
no one was there to see 

Then she turned bach slowly past 
the window of the Jai,ze drawing- 
room into the house In passing 
she saw the grey heal of Sur Owen 
leaning on his hand, and his wife 
standing beside him, and as she saw 
this he: step quickened and grew 
firmer 

Into the music-room she went, 
where the memory of the professor 
lingered, and music fiom his pen 
rested on the organ And she stood 
for a moment on the very spot, 
well remembeied, where Louis had 
parted fiom her, and called up lis 
words and her own promise 

Then she sat down to the table, 
and began to wilite Was she not 
in trouble now? And what did it 
matter that three long years had 
prussed over that promise? They 
could not make it void Louis had 
saved Owen once, though none but 
herself knew that, from such dangeis 
as must be about him now, and he 
might save him agaim—save them 
all—fiom that rum which seemcd 
so near ‘There was no else to trust 
in, o1 apply to, but him 

And that mght, when hei letter 
was miles away on itS mission, 
Rachel went up to her stepmotne1 
tmidly If so much as a ghostly 
hope existed, why not let her know 1+ ° 

Lady Cresset was pondering ove1 
pipers whose nature Rachel Lnew 
well enough by this time, and 
Owen’s last letter lay beside her 

‘ Wait yet a few days,’ said Rachel, 
touching it, and looking up into her 
tewu-stained face ‘I have a hope 
that Owen will come home, and all 
may be well 

I have a hope! A fretful excla- 
mation broke from Lady Cresset’s 
lips at what sounded lhe mockery, 
but when she raised hex eyes she 
cheched 1t Something m her step- 
daughter’s face struck her My 
lady rose from her seat, and looked 
meditatively after the bent figure ot 
her husband as he wandered about 
aimlessly on the lawn ‘Then she 
turned to Rachel agaim, and with a 
half-pitying snmule bent down and 
dassed her forehead. 
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For the first tame! The fist 
time in all those years smce child- 
hood! A strange thmll passed 
thiough Rachel’s heart as she went 
away thmhking this She could not 
know that Lady Cresset had divincd 
her secret, nor could she know how, 
partly by the hght of that eucss, 
and partly by the teaching of her 
own tiouble, my lady looked bach 
along hei stepdaughter’s life with 
a faint perception that 1t had been 
but a dreary one Fo the fist 
time there was 1 softenine of hex 
thoughts towaids that epoch of the 
professor, and a_ self-reprowhful 
consciousness that Rachel might 
hive somcthing to complain of If 
in hcr own youth Lady Cresset had 
been sct aside ind legislated for as 
Rochel hid been, what prticnce 
would she have shown tow1rds the 
legislators? Nay, a half smile stole 
over her fice even now as she 
reflucted upon the impossibility of 
adopting such a course with respect 
to he:self at Rachel’s age 

‘We have dealt a little hardly 
with jou,’ thought Lady Curesset, 
loohing after her stepdaughter 
*‘ But let jour hope become a cer- 
tunty, and let your music-mmwm 
bing back my son, and I will be 
cos first to humble myself before 


m 

F'o1 Rachel had no cruelty m her, 
she would not have suggested a 
hope 1f there were no foundation for 
one And what fiend had she 
sive the music-man to whom 
Owen’s backslidings could be told? 
There ws, indeed, a sting of hum1- 
hation about this, but Lady Cresset 
bore 1t It was no time for pnde, 
If only the boy could be saved ,— 
and with all a mother’s confidence 
it seemed to her that if she could 
once have him back and let him see 
what he was domg all would be 
well yet Besides, if the Cressets 
were to accept the professor as one 
of the family, who so fit to rescue 
the heir from the hands of—usurers, 
—gso Lady Cresset termed it, and to 
keep this dark spot m Owen’s hfe 
secret ? 

But day after day of waiting went 
by, and no Ime or word of hope 
came to Repton Park, and Rachel 
saw her stepmother’s eye seeking 
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her own with 1 shadow of reproach 
m it as the time pssed with this 
suspense unended 

Her own heart began to falter, 
and dred possibilities to 11se up 
befoic 1t He letter meght never 
have reached its destination, or 
might be still lymg unopened on 
the busy professor’s table As to 
Lady Cresset, hard thoughts were 
fist coming brick to hel, and an 
ine1) imp.itience at the idea that 
this music-m1in had heard of their 
trouble, only to be scoinful in his 
tuin, took possession of her And 
Rachel conscious of the anger, but 
ignotant of its cause, shut herself 
up once again m the music-room 
that she nught not see it Books, 
music, and newspapos lay on the 
table in confusion, and she began 
turning them over hstlessly, still 
thinking of the hope deterred All 
1t once her listless m inner vanished , 
% name Mm a newspaper paragraph 
ewght her eye, and she drew it 
towards hei hastily, und read — 

‘ Piofessor Raviston’s ophthalmia 
13 no better We regret imdeed, to 
leurn that symptoms of a serious 
nature are reported to have ap- 
perred, and that there 1s every 
1e1son to fear for the ultimate re- 
covery of the sight,’ &c 

The paragraph went on to s 
of the trymg nature of the profes- 
sor’s avocations, and to rake up 
examples of other men upon whom 
the ‘ wasting of the midmght ol’ 
hid brought this dread calamity, 
but Rachel 1ead no more Over all 
the paper there were but two words 
for her— Bhnd! Lows bind? 

If 1t had been possible to her 
then to call back that 11l-fated letter 
of hers! If some one would but have 
given he. wings, that she might go 
to him! It seemed to her a thmg 
impossible that this should have 
come upon Why had she 
never known his danger? A sense- 
less anger against that fatal para- 
graph mingled strangely with her 
dismay and sorrow for him The 
paper was nearly a month old, and 
yet this one scrap had hidden 1rtself 
from her Lows blmd! And she 
had been wntmg to him about her 
own troubles, sending him to 
search after the wretched Owen! 
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But he would not go, he would not 
even be able to read her Ictten! A 
muserable, half-hystorical sob biohke 
from hex at the thought that s ne 
one else would read that, her fist 
letter to him 

And this hope with which she 
had been buoying up her step- 
mother—what was to become of it ? 
It was strange to feel how tai 
away and unimportant the home 
troublcs secmed to have giown mn 
this hc1 own personal sorrow, it 
fillkd her at last with a terror of 
selfishness, and roused her up to 
zemember that Lady Cressct must 
be told of the chimcra she had been 
nuising But Rachel sank back 
despairingl) , to-night she could 
not do it 

And in the morning was the tash 
any easier? There was Lady Cres- 
set S anxious, careworn face opposite 
to her, and there sat Sir Owen, 
grim and silent, as usual no one 
spoke to her, and her lps were 
sealld Jiow could she tell, hnow- 
ing as she did, that then sorlow 
would not be for Louis, but for 
the destruction of then own hope ? 

Silently she slipped away and hid 
herself again mn the music-100m Her 
heait was aching for Louis, whom 
they had diiven aw) contemptu- 
ously, and why should she tiouble 
herself to tell them what they would 
find out in some way befoie Jong? 
She was not actmg heroically , but, 
alas' she was no heroine, and, 
afte. all, those two im the laige 
drawing-room would not have ap- 
preciated any heioic self-abnegation 
on her part, they did not want her, 
never had wanted her These were 
her thoughts now, and she would 
have forgiven them that, but the 
bitterness of 1t was 1n the reflection 
that they had demied to her the love 
which they would not give them- 
selves 


But as the dreary hours wo1e away 
2 gentler mood came over her If 
could change places with her 
he would not do as she was domg 
bitterness ike this had no place m 
him At least she would go and 
look for Lady Cresset, 1t was not 
fair to make no allowance for her 
trouble, and perhaps she mught find 
courage to speak. 
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Suddenly Rachel started up, hold- 
inx lic breath to listen, and press- 
ing her hand agaimst her heart, 
which would beat with such a deaf- 
ening throb ‘There were wheels 
along the drive, theie were unusual 
sounds in the house, there were 
quick steps and unfamuilar voices, 
and opening and shutting doors 

The ve1y thought that Owen 
might be come hept her motionless 
Would he have news of that other 
one? She was leaning her head 
against the organ, and the lhght 
fiom the western window fell ac1oss 
the pipes and shone upon her face, 
but she did not move A very 
bitte: longing was in her heart, and 
a blank tei1o1 of the futme If 
Owen was come, would there be any 
wold for her from those nencst to 
her, or was she to be as usual, shut 
out from them, and alone ? 

And when there was a step Lhe 
Owen’s along that passage she 
would not move lest 1t should cease, 
or prove after all, nothing but fancy 
It was hardly possible that Owen 
caied sufficiently for her to seel. her 
there Did he think of her as a 
mediatoi1? But, no, the spoiled 
hen would not need that The step 
came on into the 100m, and she 
turned towards it eyes blinded by 
the sunlight, which she had suffc1ed. 
to shine upon them unmoved Some 
one said ‘ Rachel,’ but it was not 
Owen’s voice nor Owen’s step nor 
weie they Owen’s arms that were 
stretched out and drew her into 
them 

It was the professor himself, 
Standing in his accustomed place by 
the organ, and a passionate cry 
broke from Rachel as she looked at 
him There was no hideous shade 
over his eyes, and no change in 
them They were lookng down 
upon her with the old aspect 

‘Oh! Lous, Louw, then it was 
not true, after all ” 

‘ What was not true?’ 

But Rachel’s pent-up sorrow and 
the sudden joy were too strong for 
explanation, and only one woid 
‘ blind ’ found utterance 

‘ What babbling tongues did that, 
to trouble my love” said Louis 
‘It was nothmeg, see for yourselt - 
my sight is as clear as ever Should 
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I have let a stianger tell it to 
you?’ 

And then, as Fe passed Ins band 
over her head caressingly, he read 
in her sudden start a recollection of 
Sir Owen and her stepmother 

A smile broke over the professor’s 
face—a joyful, happy gmule, as he 
thought of Lady Cresset’s welcome 
and the baronet’s broken thanks 
As for himself, the prde which 
three years ago bade him disdain to 
dare the contemptuous haughtiness 
of Lady Cresset was dead ‘They 
had suffered him to help them no 
surer claim upon the friendship of a 
biave man. He had brought back 
the penitent Owen, and paid those 
debts which were really due, detect- 
ine and exposing imposture, and 
he would be no hard creditor 

‘Come and see for yourself,’ he 
said again, answeiing her thought 

And Lady Cresset herself came 
forward to meet and welcome them 
at the door of the drawing-room 
And when she bent down to hiss 
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her stepdaughter this second time, 
whispering her congratulatory sen- 
tence, mixed up strangely with an 
cntreaty to be gontle with Owen, who 
was bioken-spirited and wretched, 
then Rachel felt mdeed that hfe was 
changed for her, and over the future 
lay again the golden haze long lost. 

And that cvemng Owen sat be- 
side her in the music-room, telang 
ot Ius troubles and his regrets, 
lowering his voice as he spoke of 
Raviston’s exertions in his behalf, 
and tracing his rescue, as he called 
it, back to her, as his good genius. 
For whose voice but hers could 
have sent out the grave professor 
amongst a set of reckless ne’er-do- 
weels to bmng one of them to his 
senses before 1t was too late? And 
then the baronet came up to Rachel, 
and put his hand on her head, 
blessing her And he took away 
the scapegrace Owen with him into 
the library, that the master nught 
talk to his pupil in peace 
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THE BOOK I GOT AT THE ‘STATE CEREMONIAL’. 


Tire Jurors OF THE LCXHIBITION AND THEIR AWARDS—COTTON PROSPICTS 
—JNDUSTRI4L Gossip 


AK®E half a dozen boys, of the 
aveiage intelhgence of thar 
class, trom any charity or national 
school in the realm, and I will 
be bail tor them that, in composing 
@ given number of lines, they shall 
commit a smaller pioportion of 
offenccs against Her Majesty’s Lng- 
lish than the Royal Commuissioneis 
fo. the Ixhibition of 1862 Those 
noble lords and gentlemen—some of 
whom, we know, can write a letter 
without any very glaring errors of 
«pelling, and one of who1n possesses 
na certain gift of eloguence—seem, 
then corporate caparity, to have 
flung off all restraints of orthography 
and syntax, to have snapped their 
fingers at Limdley Muriay, and to 
have shown a lhvely contempt of 
all that grammauians hold sacred 
Grammarnians, indeed! the pedants! 
what did they of the Ro} al Commis- 
son care for such pragmatical fcl- 
lows? ‘Commussioners’ English’ 
has, however, already afforded a text 
tor ‘ ‘Lhe Times,’ and I tiust at the 
final distribution of medals the 
maiks agaist them have been duly 
taken into account 
Invited by his Grace, my Lord, 
and Gentlemen, to take a modest 
part m a ceremony which was de- 
sc1lbed as ‘ The Duistmbution of 
Prizes,’ but ought to have been 
called ‘The Announcement ot 
Awards,’ since no pi1zes wel1e dis- 
tributed, or could, or would be, for 
some months, seeng that the metal 
was not yet molten which was to 
forin them, or the die cut which was 
to stamp them,—I found myself put 
down in the programme among a 
class, ‘each of whom’ was ‘to take 
therr station’ m the Royal Horti- 
vr ada Gardens on the 11th day of 
aly 
There 1s some strange association 
of ideas, which suggests cold and 
drizzle as mevitably connected with 
the Royal Hortscultural Gardens 
This association followed the gar- 
dens up from Chiswick to Bromp- 
ton And surely the dmzzle at 
Chiswick — albeit aggravated by 


mists from off the rmver—was a 
pleasanter thing to contemplate 
than the dmzzle of Biompton, 
which brings down with it the 
smuts that hang about a great city, 
and carry woe and lamentation to 
many a fair one’s boudoir, when at 
night she surveys the matchless 
triumph of a bonnet im which she 
went forth to conqucst in the morn- 
ing, o1 surely pleasantel and more 
bearable, as 1t was, to see the roses 
and verbenas puttmg forth their 
show blooms in the cleai atmosphere 
of Chiswick than dwindling and 
pinng im a geometrical garden, 
where gas and smoke poison ther 
strength and ruin their colour, as at 
Biompton But, perhaps, how zot 
to giow floweis is the pzroblem 
which Dr Lindley has set himself. 
Besides, consider the easier access, 
and consequent increase of company 
Oh! but, 1f 1t be the company, and 
not the flowers, I have done, only, 
why plate about the flowers? For, 
surely, after all, the sight 2s in the 
company which spreads itself over 
the gardens, and not 1n the floweis, 
which are nowhere 

Well, strange to say, fot once the 
train fell out with the Horticultural 
Gardens, and they were not wedded 
on the 11th of July The gardens 
made a new and glorous, and, 
let us trust, a lastmg allance with 
the sun, and what a noble ally 
King Phoebus can be! Warm was 
his friendship that day, we thought, 
as we bared our heads to the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty the Queen 
And as His Royal Highness stood 
upon the stage under which the water 
poured (as I have seen it pour out of 
the fall of the great Fleet Ditch, only 
that 1t was in a clear and pellucid 
stream, and we were taught to con- 
sider 1t as a mimic cascade), we 
could fancy that His Royal High- 
ness, missing those normal curls 
which graced his noble and manly 
brow before Time came that way 
with his razor-scythe, and left not 
even stubble behmd, must have 
wished the Commissioners’ address, 
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speeches, Englsh, and all, at the 
bottom of the foaming cunent 

However, there we stood—man- 
fully stood our giound, beneath the 
brightest noonday sun that the sum- 
mer ot 1862 had seen, somewhat 
conscious, I believe, that we were 
bemg biought out to swell a 
pageant, the dnect and scarcely 
concealed purpose of which was to 
give a filhp toa rather languishing 
demand for tickets, and to dnect a 
golden stream into a diymge ex- 
chequer But the real beauty of 
the scene around us reassured us, 
we were fultilmg a noble purpose, 
if only to give these good people 
some excuse for leavmg business, 
and spending such a splendid day 
out of doors Besides, if the object 
were, to some extent, mercenary, 
was not a greater than us lending 
his royal presence to 1 ? 

I will not follow the procession or 
the pioceedimgs through the long- 
drawn outlines of terrace, and con- 
servatory, and dais, through annexe, 
and transept, and nave Of the 
first, I believe 1t was a motley, and 
not very graceful appearance, and 
of the latter, has not the public 
already had enough in the news- 
papers? Hie we bach, then, to the 
dais, scrambling, pushing, josthng 
for a place where we can see and 
hear, and happy if we got one 
where we could see without hearing, 
or hcar without seemg Agam 
that vacant throne! No need for 
to-days show had Mr _ Crace’s 
canopy covered her whom we love 
so loyally and well on the ist of 
May—the Exstuibition would have 
been a success, which would have 
needed no fillip, no touches of Ast- 
ley, no puffs of hve dukes and real 
water! But it was not to be, so 
the show—we will not say sham— 
must go on It does go on nght 
merrily till the piece 1s played out ; 
His Royal Highness goes off the 
stage with applause, down the 
rickety staircase behind the scene; 
the bands stmke up ‘ God save the 
Queen” ‘ Hats off!’ It isover; and 
workmen are busy strippimg the 
deal planks of the velvet and its 
golden bees I am reminded of the 
striking of the booth at our fair, on 
which my mfant eyes had gloated, 
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and I remember how sad I felt 
when I discovered that the ling was 
no king, that the throne was, after 
all, a tumble-down erection of planks 
and canvas! But I revive sgain 
when I feel the comphment which 
is bemg paid to the absent Queen 
and the piesent people by the 
foreign bands, which are playing, in 
adnurable tune and note, our Na- 
tional Anthem And then I crush 
out of the crowd, and he down on 
the glass, or sit down m a shady 
alcove, to study the great and hand- 
somely bound volume which If have 
just had the honour to recerve fom 
the hands of the Duhe of Cam- 
bridge, and which sums up the 
real business of the day 
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I open the Book of Fate, and find 
that 16 contains four hundred and 
sixty piges of close prmhing = {f try 
to read—to analysc—to summanse! 
but the effort 1s vam Every one 
around and about me has given him- 
self up to the most imtense and 
thoroughly idle and hstless— the 
mo1e perfect because the less bos- 
trous —enjoyment I have had 
some experience of the ways im 
which Englishmen enjoy themselves 
and express their deight throwmg 
rotten eggs at each other on the road 
from the races, drimking themselves 
noisy and riotous, and getting locked. 
up by the pohlce, crushing each 
other into bad temper at crowded 
fétes where they can see nothing; 
or giving way to envy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness, in ball-rooms ; 
but I never saw people so tho- 
1oughly abandon themselves to 
good-humoured enjoyment as the 
crowd in the Horticultural Gardens 
on thisday With such a glonous 
sun as then shone above us, this 
feeling 1s very contagious I looked 
up, with the spint of a truant, from 
my book, there were two gentle- 
men, distinguished m the scientific 
world, with a lady between them, 
siting by the side of the water, 
throwimg stones at a strawberry 
punnet that came floating down the 
stream, and deeply interested m 
sinking 1t; there was a venerable 
and rather corpulent gentleman 
performing the exceedingly dan- 
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gerous feat of spmming round on 
one leg of his chair, with an accu- 
mulation of centrifugal powe2 which 
must picscently bring him to grief, 
serenely and placidly as he foes 
round at present, there was—why, 
yes, just behind me, there was Lord 
Dundreary trying to draw a figure 
of ‘3’ on the pebbly path with his 
cane It was uscless to persevere 
in iny task with such provocatives 
to idleness, so I servea ‘lh HS’ 
chair, and sit and stize at the water 
for w hour, and itis not till Iam 
sitting at home at night that I agam 
opcn the Book of Awards 

I am at once struck with the 
magnitnde of the work, and the 
shortness of time takcn in its per- 
formance I fall to figures, and, on 
m% 1apid computation, I find that 
there aie bout twelve thousand 
two hundred awaids on azticles 
picked out fiom thc mass spread 
hither and thither, up and down 
nave and tiansept, gallery and 
anncxe, varyimg 1n s17¢e from a loco- 
motive engine to a cake of soap 
And from personal observation I 
am enabicd to say that, mm most 
eases, the jurors did investigate 
these things very closely — the 
foreign jurois, pexhaps, giving the 
most careful attention — putting 
pofinent questions, making search- 
img inquiries, and 1equuing ocular 
pioof, so that, at first blush, it 
sécms incomprehensible how all 
this work could have been got 
thiough, and the iesults classified, 
compued, indexed (the index alone 
occupying eighty -s1x double-column 
pages), printed, revised, and pub- 
lished, withm two months of the 
opening of the Exhibition On 21e- 
ferrmg back to the list of jurors, I 
find that, without allowing for a few 
repetitions, where one name appears 
on two juries, their number was sx 
hundred and forty-five But I 
know full well what a large propor- 
tion of that number shirked their 
duties altogether, and how fre- 
quently I have seen the same ac- 
customed faces, the same famuliar 
figures gomg round, with note- 
beok mm hand, peermg and prying, 
tasting and trymg, the manufactures 
and products m their class or sec- 
aon =6Those jurors who did ther 
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work at all, did 1t well—fanly, cire- 
fully, and conscientiously Any 
shoitconungs must be set down to 
the account of the absentees , while 
a few ludicrous mistakes, to which 
I may have occasion to allude, must 
be ascribed to the overtaying of the 
jurors’ powers, for they were but 
men, and had only nine working 
hours a day Sometimes, through 
difficulties in the way of strict classi- 
fication, two ju1ies have gone over 
the same giound, and hence a little 
confusion has occasionally arisen, 
and it must be bo1ne in mind that, 
in very few instanccs, were the 
articles which they had to judge of 
and compare giouped togethe1, or 
even im close proximity, but that 
they had to cross from court to 
court, thiough Umted Kingdom, 
colonics, and foreign countiies, and 
search for and pick out the special 
exhibits on which 1t was their duty 
to repoit It was to this point that 
Prince Napoleon addiessed himself 
m he SRE So ae ve 
por speech, in which he pointe 

out how far better 1t would be, m 
any future Exhibition, to make a 
different arrangement, placing simi- 
lar articles from all parts of the 
world in close juxtaposition, and 
abandoning the division mto coun- 
trices or colonies F1om none could 
such a suggestion have come more 
giacefully than from the I'rench, 
tor they can be suspected of no 
selfish motive in making 1t No 
country has better shown how 
well 1t understands the advantage 
of concentration, or ho sclin- 
tafically it can lay out a court 
whose coup d’ai is the maste1 piece 
of splendour and effect In the 
dispersion of her products over the 
Exhibition, just wherever their 
proper places chanced to be, France 
would, to the oidinary visitor, lose 
her pre-eminent place, and be mixed. 
up m the crowd, but such an ar- 
rangement of exhibits would very 
much lghten the labour of the 
jurors, and faclatate the work of 
comparison The system of group- 
ing at present adopted unquestion- 
ably is one which greatly embarrasses 
the jurors, and multiplies their suffi- 
ciently arduous duties On the 
whole, then, I thnk we must make 
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our avard of at least an honourable 
mention to those eecntlemen who, 
without i1emuneration, undcrtooh 
the thankless, and frequently mvidi- 
ous office, and perfo2zined it so well 
Conside1ing how prone men are to 
grumble—how easy it 1s to find 
fault — how jealous manuficturcrs 
and tradesmen are, and how susp1- 
cious of fear o1 favouz—how bitter 
the disappomted mn can be, con- 
sidering, too, that many of the juro1s 
were themsclves exhibitors «also, it 
seems marvcllous thit ve have 
heard so httle fault found with the 
awards and, I think, not so muc1 
as the bicath of 2 hint of any suuster 
influence One nate tradesman, 1t 
1s true placed a placaid on his case 
which tendcd moie to show his 
dcficiency of taste and tempei than 
to call m question the justness of 
the decision and eventuated in his 
being hteriilly ‘shut up’ by the 
Royal Commissioners, and we ob-~ 
served that anotha, with 1 view to 
arousing the sj} mpathy and mdigna- 
tion of an appreciittive public, dis- 
dainfully mukhed up, ‘No Prize 
Medal!’ But these were insulated 
cases—the mele exccoptions, which 
prove the 1ule 

Naturally, perhaps, at a time 
when the cloud alicady much big- 
ger thin a mans hand, i scen 
gathering and lowermg in_ the 
Noith, one’s eyes seek for the word 
‘Cotton’ 1n the lst of articles sent 
mm fiom all the world for us to 
jyadge of And in Class IV, Sec- 
tion ©, we find it in frequent re- 
currence, ninetj-s1ix medals beng 
awarded for this product alone, 
while forty-five samples gam an 
honourable mention I will not 
revert to the Catalogue to count how 
many specimens are eahebited, be- 
cause, doubtless, there are some 
among them of very little merit, or 
from places from which it would be 
only living 1n a fools paradise ever 
to expect a supply, but of samples, 
which are considered of so much 
commercial excellence and value as 
to deserve prizes from the hands of 
a jury of which Mr Thomas Bazley 
‘was the associate member, I thmk we 
may form a pretty correct estamate 
of the sources which may be opened 
to us from whence to supply the 
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deficiencv which the protacted 
thiort-cutting of ou2 cousms acioss 
the Atlantic has brought ab ont 

It 1s hopeful to find that twcnty- 
six different countries have shown 
cotton of prize qualtj, and earch 
continent has put m proof that it 
has some soul and chmate with n its 
1ange where cotton of sterlm¢ qua- 
lity can be grown Old Lwmope, 
even 1s represented by Italy Por- 
tugal, Malta, and Greece But Iou- 
ropcain cotton seems to be the lowest 
in the scale, the piices at which it 
iS estimated averaging respectively 
im aif for Itdy (lthough our 
worthy, but sometimes mustaken 
frinds the piintexs would m one 
pre malc us belicve 1b ruled as 
luphasc/ vn shillings ant thice half- 
pone '), 1s of ¢ for Poitueal 113d 
for Greece, and 11d for Malta 
contrast with these countizics stands 
boldly out at the very top of the 
lst, which I have compikd with 
the greatcst care from my grcat red 
book, the new world ot Austraha 
The werage of New South Wales 1s 
38 8d,and of Qucensland (the old 
Moreton Bay settlement, the north- 
ein pirts of which are tropical), 
35 437, some samples from the 
to1me1 country being valued as high 
as four shillmgs Here, then, all 
doubt as to the suitability of soil and. 
chmite bemg at once put aside, the 
1emunerative production of cotton 
bccomcs simply a question of labour 
Coolies, I hnow aie not frvourites 
with our Austiahan frends, but as 
a cheap and available labom, and 
quite equal to the work required to 
be done, I becheve the pro-Coolies, 
bached by common sense and self- 
interest, will carry the day against 
anti-Coolies and sentiment J use 
the word sentiment in preference to 
saying ‘ prejudice,’ because I must 
confess there are some reasonable 
objections to Cooles—they are not 
exactly the sort of gentry we m 
England would lhe to see about 
our own farms, 1f we could do with- 
out them An honest, beer-drinkang 
Engheb labourer 1s worth half a 
dozen of these poor mce-eating On- 
entals. It 1s my own feeling (though 
be the feehng of Enghshmen all 
over the globe till the hard business 
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view of the thing storms their feel- 
ings and yields them an easy con- 
quest to commerce And, 1n con- 
nection with this matter of labour, 
let me mention what, perhaps, not 
all my readcrs may know—a fact 
of very vital iamportance—that the 
cotton plant 1s a perennial mn Austra- 
he, whilsf m America 1t requires 
sowing annually This strikes off a 
largo yeatly itm for labou1, and is 
50 much to the gain of the Austrahan. 
planter, whilst the chances of a 
talure of the crop are very much 
reduced All sorts of seed thrive 
and impiove in this” congeni2l 
climate—Sea Island, New Orleans, 
Egyptian, Pernambuco, Bourbon, 
Poonah, &c 

Next to Austraha comes Jamaica, 
whose prize cotton 1s averaged at 
3s 247 per pound,—one sample at- 
taumng the highest price reached by 
Ncw South Wales, namely four shil- 
lLngs Now did any of my readeis 
who have had the shghtest acquaint-~ 
ance with a West India proprietor 
ever hear any other tune from his 
hps—morning, noon, or mght—but 
that the West Indies were ruined? 
went out, in fact, with emancipa- 
tion, that he couldn’t giow sugai 
to compete with that produced by 
Cuba and the Maumntimus, because 
Cuba did it by the aid of slaves, and 
Maurnitius—well, there comes that 
vexed question up agam!—by the 
importation of Coohes? And how 
rapidly has the Mauntius pro- 
gressed—how many new resouices 
have been developed—what a stimu- 
lus has been given to its commercial 
advance smce the deportation of 
Coohes upon its shores! The de- 
spised race has been the means of 
bulding up its present wealth, and 
has laid those foundations upon 
which the fabric of 11s umportance 1s 
rising day by day Now let those 
gentlemen who sit down at Bath or 
Cheltenham bemoanmg the loss of 
livers, slaves, and incomes, turn their 
attention to cotton—the prospect 1s 
not so bad for them Perhaps the 
Leeward Islands would be shut out 
from this cultivation by their habi- 
lity to hurricanes, for a tornado, 
such as occasionally sweeps across 
Antigua, g windmills and 
houses before it, would play the 
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very mischief with a cotton field just 
bursting m the pod and rpenng 
But m the West India group there 
are many islands besides Jamaica 
where cotton can be grown, I be- 
heve, more profitably, and certainly 
more independently of the idle and 
troublesome negro than either sugar 
or coffee Third on my hst (New 
South Wales and Queensland, as I 
have said, beng the two first) 1s 
Jamaica—‘ a good third,’ as the 
1acinge men say, fifth 1s T11mdad, 
with an average price of 2s 54¢ set 
upon its cotton, and, m the ruck 
(fifteenth), Bermuda, with an ave- 
rage of 15 33d To stimulate them 
to competition, I find Guadaloupe 
(sixth) averaging 23 33d, Marti- 
nigue (fourteenth) averaging 1s 4d, 
and Hayti (sixtecnth) averaging 
1s 24d To avoid scarmg my 
readers with an array of figures (for 
I am not particularly partal 
them myself, except mn cases where 
they are the best corroboratois of 
ficts), I will leave the West Indies, 
simply whispering in their ear, ‘ Try 
Cotton” It 1s, however, highly 
satisfactory to find the three posts 
of honour awarded by a jury, of 
whom eight wete foreigne1s and four 
weie Enghshmen, to British colonies 
The fourth place 1s honourably oc- 
cupied by Algeria, which gets six- 
teen medals for cotton, the average 
price of which is put down at 
2s 82@ Then follow, as I have 
said, Trimidad and Guadaloupe; 
and, seventh im the scale, comes 
Uruguay The most recent writer 
on these distracted South Amencan 
republics—so long the prey of mon- 
erel adventuiers miscalled generals, 
but little more than brigands—a 
Belgian colonel, Du Gratz by name, 
maintains, 1n a work which has been 
1ecently published at Brussels, that 
these are the favoured countries for 
cotton growing—I was about to say 
culfivation But, tall the popula- 
tion takes to a settled mode of get- 
tung its lhvmg (im the end better 
than an unsettled way of seeking an 
inglorious death), I must be content 
with looking at what Dame Nature 
does towards the work m the way 
of soil and chmate Uruguay gives 
an average on two pmze samples of 
2s. 1a, Peru’s lighest and lowest 
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value (for there is only one pmze 
entered) 1s next to 1t—-2s , and some 
distance in the rear (No 13 m my 
list) 1s Venezuela, with a price of 
1s 6¢@ Next to the best of these 
republics comes a Fiench colony, 
New Caledonia, with a sample priced 
at 1s 1od, and, a httle lower down 
(No 12), French Gmana, with an 
average on three plize specimens 
of 1s 5d The tenth 1s the father 
or mother land (which you please) 
of cotton—Egypt Strange to say, 
Egypt gets only one prize medal for 
this staple, the pnce of which 1s set 
at 1s 8d I wonder whether this 
was the reason why the Pacha took 
to his yacht, and went off, as some- 
body whispered, 1n a bit of a huff 
I wouid fam hope so, for 1t would 
have been no fault of ours if his 
cotton were not as good as other 
people’s ButI fear that his mtcl- 
hgent and very lbeial Excellency 
had a stronger 1eason to be dissatis- 
fied with hys visit—a 1eason which 
has ca111ied disappomtment to many 
more who had looked hopefully to 
1862 to be a bright year, little fore- 
secing the sad eclipse which fell 
between the sun of royalty and the 
Exhibition, chilling it from the very 
outset But I am treadmg upon 
soft ground—do not my feet touch 
a new made grave? and am [I to 
expect those whose love and hopes 
lie buried there to be gay and go 
about mm their wonted ways cheering 
and comforting all around them as 
of old? 

The pushing young colony of 
Natal, which exhibited sugar that 
made our respected liverless and 
slaveless fnends at Bath and Chel- 
tenham shiver in their shoes again, 
comes next with three samples ot 
cotton, the average of which reaches 


is 6d 

But I shall fatigue the eyes of 
my readers with all these figures, 
and I will skip over a few, closing 
up with a glance at what India can 
do in the cotton way India proper 
gets eaghteen medals, and takes the 
widest range mn quality of any other 
country, her highest price bemg two 
shiilimgs, and her lowest tenpence 
halfpenny, yielding an average of 
1s. 13d Most of these samples are 
from native and mdigenous seed, not 
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specifically known or named, and 
fhom the vast stretch of lattude— 
affectmg the conditions of climate 
and soil under which they have been 
produced—of every variety of staple, 
short, long, and medium, those 
grown im parts bordering on the 
sea, and subject to its breezy influ- 
ence, of course being of the highest 
quality Ceylon gets a piize for a 
sample valued at 15 1d, and Sin- 
gapore, for two Sea Island sorts, at 
ts 13@ The Fejee Islanders, as- 
puing to be British subjects—sobh- 
citing to be encircled in the girdle 
which we have passed about the 
globe, but coldly, almost disdainfully 
Lepulsed and rejected by our govern- 
ment—put m a claim and get a 
prize, their cotton bemg valued at 
1s 1@ I am afraid to pursue my 
hist further, but I may mention that 
even Russia, than which no country 
1s less hable to a suspicion of be- 
coming a competitor m the supply 
of cotton, gets a prize We aie not 
told in what part of the vast empire 
it was grown, but we may fairly 
presume it was not within the great 
blank space, which we still remem- 
ber with a loathing left from our 
boyish days, up m the 1:ght-hand 
corner of our maps, which was 
crossed by a cham of mountains and 
the words ‘ Russia in Lurope’ 

So much —perhaps more than 
enough the reader will think—fo1 the 
cotton p11zes But consider, my 
kind-hearted critic, that these facts 
may convey some comfort to the 
desolate—almost despairing people, 
who are looking out from their empty 
homes for the cotton ships, which 
are to them butcher, baker, and 
everything in this world ‘To many 
a little Lucknow in the north, gal- 
lantly held agamst the gaunt be- 
siegers, poverty and hunger, famime 
and disease, and reduced to its last 
modicum of parish allowance, 1+ 
would mdeed be an mspintmg cry, 
‘Dinna ye hear? the cotton 1s com- 
ing!’ I fear, however, that these 
facts hardly promise so much m 
sufficient time, but we may derive a 
httle comfort from knowing that 
there are so many sources from which 
relief may and can come Mean- 
while let us do our best, followmg 
in the wake of the good genus of 
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our land, and those who cannot 
give ther thousands or then hun- 
dreds, let them throw in their tens 
or units, or even words of hope to 
their poor brothers and sisters who 
have so heavy a tral before them 
for the winter Im the course of 
things, the winter must p1ss away 
and the spring follow, and may a 
1mpening autumn bimg us some of 
the fruits, which we inay even now 
discern mm bud in this Exlubition 

Cureals and agricultural produce 
would, .t any other time, have had 
the first share of my cunosity, and 
perhivps, cvcn as things are, I have 
dwelt too long upon cotton The 
awaids in that Class, however, tell 
mole than the juro1s’ returns for 
Scction A of Class II , masmuch as 
they fix the relative values of the 
samples, thus affording us a means 
of compi11ison, which 1s not given to 
us by the cereal jurors In fact, 
the awards m this section would 
even be delusive if they were more 
explanatory m this respect ‘Lhey 
might tell us where the best wheats 
can be produced, but what about 
the supply 1m case of scarcity? Cne 
gieat source is shut to us—one cul- 
rent dammed at its souice , and the 
food fox the empty mouths hes where 
the cotton fox the idle hands 15, or 1s 
bemg burned beside it wickedly and 
recklessly ‘The Black Sea and the 
Baltic we Lnew before the publica- 
tion of this book bear freights of 
corn upon then crests, and we are 
pretty well acquainted with the qua- 
lity that comes from then ports , and 
the awards m Class III Section A 
give us little more than a long 
list of samples of the best agricul- 
tural produce which foreign coun- 
tries can grow—many of them m 
scarcely sufficient quantities for their 
own consumption We find peas 
can be grown in Canada to the tune 
of forty bushels to the acre, and 
that wheat m Australa weighs as 
much as seventy pounds to the 
bushel, but we learn nothmg more 
from this sectional report 

Mr Gladstone lately advanced to 
us with both Ins hands out—one 
holding his hst of cheap wines, the 
other the collectors call paper for 
meome tax. Qf the latter I know 
enough—more of the tax, which 158 
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certain, than of the mcome, which 
18 precarious But of the former, 
we were only treated to probabilities 
Let us see what they are worth I 
find that wmes run away with one 
hundred and ninety medals, of which 
one hundred and seventy-seven aie 
carried off by foreign countries, 
whue thn teen go to our own colonies 
in Australia France distances all 
competitors, taking forty-eight for 
herself and three for Algena Among 
the French wines proper, 1s a sample 
of the vintage of 1760 = Italy secuies 
thirty medals for wines, chiefly the 
produce of Sardinia and Sicily I 
speak here of the kingdom of Italy— 
the Roman exhibits, of cou1se, being 
put down =§ separately Austi'a, 
thanks to Hungaiy, gets as many 
as twenty-three przes, and Por- 
tugal, exhibiting a collection, be- 
ginning with a taste of 1756 wine, 
gets nineteen Switzeiland obtaims 
six, most of which go to Neufchatel, 
and Spain, five The other countries 
to which we may look fo. consola- 
tion when we pty our income tax, 
or im whose wines we may, some 
day, drink the health of the Chan- 
cello. of the Excheque1, are, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wuitemburg, sundry Ger- 
man duchies, Turkey, Greece, and 
Peiu In this class, vegetable spirits 
get pmzces Austiia, Prussia, and 
Saxony showing spuits from the 
potato, Austna, alone, from the 
turnip, France from beetroot, and 
Guadaloupe from apricots More- 
over Austria gets a p1ize for ‘ La- 
dies’ Liqueur’ What can it be lke, 
I wonder’ I have set my lady 
readers mai velling, 1f not longing 
And now for a laugh to cheer the 
way, and at the worthy jurors’ ex- 
pense, , the awaids we next 
alight upon are those for beer 
Messrs Bass and Co, and Salt, who 
exhibit, get the reward of merit m 
the shape of medals, and Messrs 
Fowler, who also exhibit, get an 
honourable mention But how does 
it arise that Messrs Allsopp and Sons, 
who do not exhibit, are put down for 
a medal ‘ for various ales—General 
Excellence’ Well, I thnk I can 
find an excuse for the jurors Hot 
and thirsty, they were no doubt 
passing M Veillard’s bar and tasted 
of Messrs Allsopp’s tap thereim la- 
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belled ‘ Allsopp’s ale, 2d per glass,’ 
and rightly and justly pronounced it 
cxcellent, and so, ‘ when found, 
made a note of’ But how about 
the ‘ Varous ales,’ seemne that only 
one quality was dispensed theretrom ? 
This, I confess, 1s rather ha7v\ and 
suggestive of frequent visits to M 
Veillard’s quarter Well, to quote 
Lord Dundiecry, it is t.ulv * one of 
those things that no fellah can 
understand’ By the wav, I may 
1emind such of my reidus as may 
have had paicels done up in a toin 
newspiper (the only wy in which, 
Tam convinecd, it would crver come 
under thew observation), that a 
1repoiter foi one ot our daily prpers, 
alive to hindied assoeiitions, mis- 
took the ‘stars’ which the jurors 
wore on thur corts on the awaid 
day for labels fiom bce. botiles, 
which, in a fit of mlazty they had 
appendcd to their button-holcs 
Can this affoid any remote clue to 
the mystery ? 

Let me shim Jightly the surfice 
of the remaining classcs From the 
nobleman whom I hive last quotcd, 
I piss to a very different specimen 
of the peerage—the sc.entfic Eail of 
Caithness, who, I am glad to find, 
eets thiee piize medils, onc of 
which 1s for—* Ingenuity m the con- 
struction of an artificial leg!’ 

Glanemg on, I come upon 
L Longe of Poitugal, who gets a 
prize ‘ for iefractory brichs’ Does 
any one know what ‘1efiactory biicks’ 
alc? Findimg, on another page, a 
plize awaided to a very eminent 
manufacturing cotton firm, ‘ for soft 
chapers,’ which I am told 1s a ty po- 
giaphical error for ‘ soft diapeis,’ I 
laid the tiloublesome—no ‘ refrac- 
tory,” bricks to the charge of ‘ George 
L Eyre and Wilbam Spottiswoode, 
painters to the Queen’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty ,’ but those gentlemen 
stand absolved It seems thele are 
such things m creation or chaos, 
though what or who refractory bricks 
can be, I confess myself at a loss to 
divine—unless, indeed, they be those 
lords and gentlemen who frequent 
the Haymarket at mght, makng 
that whilom  sweet-scented lane 
smell unsavoury m the nostrils of 
quiet and sober citizens ‘Looking 
to hteral probabilties, I consulted 
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the best authonty at hand—one of 
Messrs Kelk and Lucaa’s men, and 
he seemed to thnk they must be 
‘ orhard-made bricks, as won’t chip 
cornerwajys nohow” Without at- 
taching much mportance, however, 
to this definition, and not clearly 
understanding it, I 1emain, as my 
readers must be content to do, m 
the darh 

There is httle more of suggestive 
mtter mm this Book of Awards—the 
rcpo.ts of the various sections are 
no moire than lsts of the successfal 
cxhibitors with the baldcst possible 
descuiption of thur goods With 
every i1espect I think the ju1018s 
nught Lave done a httle more m 
some of the scctions—a very Little 
moire would have made it a most 
valuzble book of icterence for com- 
pi itive analysis Then I should 
hhe to have seen the weight per 
bushel given to the cereals Ihnow 
the juiors took the tiouble to have 
them weighed, and 1¢ 1s a pity that 
they did not append the results, 
which, I have no doubt, would have 
justified them awards before the 
wo1ld In the same way, I should 
have wished the percentage of metal 
stited for the minera] ores, for that 
15 the only true test of value after 
all—‘ for jine specimens of ores’ 
sounds to my ears rather vague 
Gencrally spcxiking, this plan could 
not be carried out, but 1m all cases 
whcrein 1t could have been, I wish 16 
had been 

An honourable mention 1s awarded. 
for the noble elephant’s tusk, ex- 
hibited from the country of the 
Moon in Central Africa , and I thmk 
the elephant deserves an honourable 
mention as well as the exhibitor 
Imagme a poor beast doomed to 
wander m that climate, under 
Afric’s scorching sun, and over 
Afriec’s sandy deserts, with two 1vory 
teeth weighing a hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds each, projecting from 
his head! His friend, the rhmoceros, 
contributes a bit of ns skin to this 
court, though the Book of Awards 
makes no note of 1t, which looks 
hike a piece of metal from some 1ron- 
plated fngate of the time of Noah, 
which modern science and enterprise 
have just brought up from the 
bottom of the sea. Had 16 been 
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labelled ‘ An Armour Plate of the 
Merrimac, lately recovered by Jared 
Jefferson Jaggs, the celebrated Ame- 
Tican diver, 1t might have got a 
medal! By the way how mournfully 
suggestive is this book on the sub- 
ject of America. The Yankees are 
undeniably so ’cute a people with 
all their savage propensities, as just 
now 1n full development, are blended 
so much of scientific knowledge, 1n- 
genuity, invention, and enterprise, 
that had they been followmg their 

ccful avocations (anstead of show- 
ing the Red Men how civilized beings 
can tear themselves and each other 
to pieces), their name would have 
appeared rather oftener than twice 
in the hst of prizes. Yet I cannot 
find 1t recurring more frequently 
than in one instance as ‘The Fe- 
deral States of North America,’ for 
a sample of toilet soap; and, i 
another, as ‘ North America,’ tor an 
apparatus to cure stammermg. 
Where are the ‘ leviathan’ engines, 


the ‘mammoth’ saws, the ‘ Her- 
culean’ ploughs, the ‘ whip-the- 
world ’ ats, the ‘ blow-all-to- 


blazes’ revolvers, which would have 
filed and overflowed the United 
States Court, had there been one? 
Alas! all—all mm the fearful Mael- 
strom which is sucking down the 
property, prosperity, and progress 
of more than eighty years—where 
everything and everybody seems, to 
use one of their own phrases, to be 
* going to everlasting smash.’ 

I am sincerely sorry to note how 
few prizes seem to have fallen to 
the lot of Chima and Japan. To me 
these courts formed a fascinating in- 
terest—those wonderful translations 
of our scientific works (Herschel’s 
for instance), with all the diagrams 
so correctly copied; the imteresting 
collection of drugs with the Phar- 
macopoeia to accompany and explam 
them, the textile fabrics, porcelain, 
ivory carvings—surely some of these 
Specimens of Chinese skill or in- 
dustry, taste or mere patience, might 
have found favour in the eyes of the 
sternest and most utilitarian jury- 
man Yet I only find two medals 
marked down for China—I may 
have missed some, you know, m 
turmmg the leaves—and those are 
for silk. Japan appears to fare a 
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httle better. If the manufacturers 
of these countries do not come up 
to our European standard (there are 
several which unquestionably sur- 
pass it), could not a medal or a 
mention have been given ‘ for cha- 
ractertstuc excellence?’ I see this 
form is used occasionally, and am 
glad to see 1t, for 1t gives an oppor- 
tunity of rewarding or applaudmg 
the labour or skill of those countries 
who do not follow or have not yet 
found the beaten path, on which our 
western habits go round and round 
It 1s gratifying to see how much 
encouragement these outside ex- 
hibitors will recerve from the jurors. 
Among the foreign crowd of eastern 
pashas, Russian princes, Prussian 
nobles, Austrian counts, Spanish 
dons, governors of Syria and Demo: 
of , Greece, we have a number of 
men who seem to have woke up out 
of the Arabian Nights, and laid 
their treasures at our feet Here 
are Emin Baba, Hady- Yoosof-Sheban 
Ogioo, El Hadj Saad, Ah Agar, 
Wan Aboo Pekan, Hadji Dyjaneh 
Beek, Ali ben Ferley, Ah ben Malek, 
Ahmed bel Kadi, Ahmed Chavuch, 
Ahmed Cherif ben Merad, the Nawab 
Khairvollah Khan, Yawn Ah, «&c 
all doubtless men in advance of 
their age, who hearmg (Heaven 
knows how the news got to them), 
in their distant villages in Nubia 
or Astrachan, India and Africa, 
that the produce of the whole world 
was to be got together and com- 
pared this year m London, resolved 
for the honour of their country to 
show what could be done in their 
almost ultra-mundane regions, and 
labouring agaist ignorance and 
prejudice—perhaps bigotry and fa- 
naticism—got up specimens of their 
manufacturing commerce in exhi- 
bitable condition, transported it on 
camels’ backs across broad and and 
deserts, and shipped it off to that 
unknown country where it would 
have to compete with the best that 
the whole world could produce. 
I am glad that so many of these 
men will receive the medal-stamp 
of the western world’s approval [ 
am glad, too, to see the Sultan of 
Zanzibar gets a medal—and the 
Governor of Lebanon—and the Go- 
vernor of Damascus; I congratulate 
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the gentleman laboumng under the 
name of Malokroschecknoy, who gets 
a ps though it be only for flax— 
who would have thought that a 
man who cannot find a shorter way 
of spelling his name would have 
* gone in’ for flax or anything else? 
Lonely convents up 1n distant moun- 
tain-ranges—turbaned pashas whom 
we have set down as thinkmg of 
nothng but them pipes, their 
seraghos, and ther bowstrmngs— 
our own convicted felons in Western 
Austraha—are all encouraged and 
rewarded, and imscribed on this roll 
of fame 

‘We can scarcely estimate the effect 
of this at present That the honour 
will be highly appreciated by these 
exhibitors I feel convinced I saw 
on this fine Friday of which I have 
been talking so long, an Onental 
(for I must descnbe him in the most 
general terms, not knowing trom 
what particular country he came— 
andeed I should not have known it 
was from the East only that he 
wore a turban, and I have a general 
idea that all Onentals wear turbans, 
or that all turban wearers are Or- 
entals)—I say, I saw a httle Oriental 
who had just been informed that he 
had got a medal for something he 
exhibited To descmbe his ecstacy 
would beimpossible without being 
able to speak a word of Enghsh, 
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he had contrived to make every one 
know he had gota prize, the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks, 
and his eyes shone lke black dia- 
monds His delight found vent m 
the strangest ways, at one time I 
found him treatmg half a dozen 
pohcemen to port wine, and the 
last time I saw him he was running 
about the maze in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, wnextricably mvolved 
in its intricate ways and laughing 
heartily to himself I hope it did 
not turn the brain of that poor little 
Oniental 

And now, as I shut up the Book 
of Awards, I am left with the 1m- 
pression that came upon me on 
opening it, of the vastness of the 
work accomplished Individual cases 
of hardship, real and imaginary ; 
errors Of omission and of commis- 
sion, errors of taste and judgment, 
when so much 1s left to the taste 
and judgment, there must, of couse, 
be n sucha work But of favour 
or partiality I believe there have 
been none And the jurors dese1 ve 


well of the Commiussioners, of the 
Exhibitors, and of the nation—nay, 
ofall nations They stand out from 
this scene 1n bright contrast to the 
Royal Commussioners—a band of 
active, zealous, practical, and honest 
men 
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TRINKETRY 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL AND LOAN EXHIBITIONS. 


UT a httle while ago, and to be 
a dilettante, a connoisseur, an 
amateur—one learned 1n_ trifles— 
Majolica, Henri-deux ware, Palissy, 
Sévres, the mysteries of pate tendre 
and péte dure, the differmg tmts of 
Rose Dubarry, of gros-bleu and bleu 
de roi, to be learned in came and 
intagli, enamels and nielli; acquaint- 
ed with the niceties of jewellery and 
precious stones—to be conversant 
with all or any of these things, pre- 
supposed not merely leisure and op- 
ortumty, but a fair share of wealth. 
For the connoisseur was usually 
aleo the collector; and at any rate 
must have had, by position or purse, 
access to many private collections, 
and endless transactions with auc- 
tioneers and dealers But now we 
have changed all that Our per- 
manent Museums, still more our 
Loan Collections, and Art Treasures, 
and International Exhibitions, have 
placed at the use of every one 
the stores alike of nations, sove- 
reigns, and subjects, so that the very 
choicest examples of ancient, mediz- 
val, renaissance, and later art,together 
with the rarest and costliest gems, 
may be readily compared with each 
other, and with the best efforts of 
contemporary art and skill In fact, 
whether for mere amusement or for 
serious comparison and study, any 
one who can spare a few odd hours 
has at his command resources which, 
in the good old times, the highest 
and wealthiest could only have ob- 
tanned by much travel, cost, and 
favour. 
Once and again, whilst loitenng 
opposite the Koh-i-noor, watching 
the eager struggling crowd, attracted. 
first by the Mountam of Light, and 
then streaming off to other scarcely 
less dazzhng coruscations, I have 
‘wondered to how many of all that 
unending, untiring queue it has oc- 
curred, that by a very httle systema- 
ized scrutmy they muight—from 
merely this marvellous International 
Exhibition, and the scarcely less re- 
markable Loan Exhibition—obtain a 
really considerable msight into the 


history, the art, the vaneties, and 
the curiosities of gems and jewellery 
—of the whole world of tnnketry, 1m 
short ? 

Suppose, fair reader—for we will 
take for granted that the bearded 
reader is too seriously occupied for 
such trifles—suppose that, now we 
have done pictures and porcelain, 
and statues and steam-engines, and 
all the other weighty wonders, you 
and I stroll through these two exhi- 
bitions, not for any such serous 
purpose as that hinted at above, but 
to see whether we cannot find a 
httle quiet entertainment m a gossip 
over the jewel-cases. But before we 
begin our perambulation. just a word 
on this ‘ Exhibition of Objects of Art 
on Loan,’ now open at the South 
Kensington Museum. It1s really a 
wonderful collection—many a year 
must pass before such another is 
brought together agam—and, as it 
will probably close shortly after the 
International, you will do well not 
to lose the opportunity of examimimng 
1t Weare to confine ourselves to 
the Tmnketry—and our allotted time 
is all too short for that—but the 
collection comprises, in addition, a 
rich series of carvings in ivory, old 
art bronzes; mtaglios, including the 
famous collections of her Majesty 
and the Duke of Devonshire, the 
finest collection of mimatures yet 
exhibited in this country, number- 
ing in all nearly a thousand exam- 
ples, and covering the whole period 
of the art of portrait-mimiature ; 
furniture, including some of the best 
works of Boule, Reisner, and Gou- 
tiére , church, college, corporate, and 
baronial plate, ecclesiastical vest- 
ments and embroidery , Henri-deux 
ware (every specumen known im this 
country bemg here), Palissy, Majo- 
lica, and the choicest of old Sévres; 
Limoges enamels; in fact, every 
kind of medizval, renaissdnece, and 
eighteenth-century art-work, select- 
ed as the finest and most pnzed 
Specimens out of all the chief collec- 
tions in the country, from that of the 
Queen downwards. 
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Oddly enough, if we undertake 
our survey of the Tnnketry histori- 
cally, chronologically, our starting- 
point will not be m this Loan Exhi- 
bition of old works, but m the In- 
ternational, which professes only to 
admit articles made within the last 
twelve years And 2f, following the 
good old fashion, we begin with the 
beginning of things, 1t will not suf- 
fice, hhe the old narrators, to com- 
mence with the earliest of such 
thmgs mentioned in the Scmptures 
‘The jewels of silver and jewels ot 
gold which, just before the exodus, 
every man and every woman among 
the children of Israel borrowed oi 
their Egyptian neighbours, and took 
care not to return, were, we may be 
sure, early consigned to the melting- 
pot—everywhere, from the Wilde1- 
hess to Duke’s Place, the customaiyj 
Israehtish repository of the spouls of 
the Gentiles But we can here go 1 
long way beyond Moses for, some 
four hundred years piior to the gieat 
Lgyptian loan, and a century before 
Joseph governed m Egypt, there 
was buricd in a tomb m Thebes, 
along with the mummy of Queen 
Aah-hotep, a choice selection from 
that lady s trinkets, or, as some sup- 
pose, mortuary jewels made for the 
occasion, and never woin by her 
majesty These, having lam undis- 
turbed for nearly four thousand 
years, we1e discovered and opened 
three or four years back by an agent 
of the present Viceroy of Lgypt, and 
are here exposed 1n the great world’s 
fan, almost as fresh and brght as 
on the day when the door was closed 
on the embalmed corpse of Aah- 
hotep So fresh, mdeed, are they, 
that it 1s hard to believe they are 
genuine on first seeing them, and 
remembering that the Itahans—cun- 
ningest of all fabricators, whether 1% 
be of old pictures, pottery, coms, 
gems, or jewels—have becn of late 
busy rephcatmg Egyptian tomb- 
treasures, and sending their handi- 
craft to the Valley of the Nile But 
M Auguste Manette, the finder, 1s a 
man of credit, the circumstances of 
the discovery were publicly known , 
and the learned world—includmg 
the most competent of HEmglish 
Egyptologists—are satisfied there 1s 
no misrepresentation. 
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The ‘ find’ was by far the 1:1chest 
of 1ts kind yet made m an Egyptian 
tomb ‘There aie, as you see, neck- 
laces, diadems, earrings, bracelets, 
rings, brooches, massive gold bees 
that might serve for a Napoleonic 
device, and a vanety of other orna- 
ments In all, some srxty articles, 
mostly of massive gold, were found 
with the mummy, and it 1s curious, 
though four thousand years old, how 
much resemblance they bear to the 
work of to-day That heavy, yard- 
long chain, with the scarabseus sus- 
pended from the centre, 1s of the 
very cable pattern to be seen in al- 
most any jewelle1’s shop Thatrich 
diadem, and the ‘ pectoral,’ or brooch, 
with a symbolical representation of 
the purification of King Amosis, son 
of Aah-hotep, might be taken for 
cloisonnee enamel, though that kind 
of work dates many centunies later 
Lhey are mndecd cloimsonnee, that 1s, 
the pattern 1s formed by thin gold 
paititions , but the colourmnng matter 
inclosed therein consists of carne- 
han, lapis-lazul, and turquoise, and 
not of a vitreous substance That 
heavy-looking armlet, agaim, 1s re- 
poussce work—i other words, 18 
formed from thin plates of metal 
beaten up by punches from the 
bach and finished with small chasing 
tools, as is at this moment the piac- 
tice most in favour with our own 
artists in gold and silver 

Though we cannot see here any 
portion of the Mosaic spoil, we may 
venture, perhaps, to suspend those 
enormous ear-drops upon a Biblical 
association, since, as the cartouches 
on them indicate, they were of about 
the tame of Solomon’s Egyptian wife, 
who mayhap wore a pair not unhlke 
them when she won the heart of 
that wisest and weakest of the sons 
of men 

iv now we descend from the gal- 
lery, and cross the nave to the Ita- 
han Court, we may examine some as 
rare, and far more beautiful spea- 
mens of Greek jewellery, m the case 
of Signor Castellani, of Rome ‘True, 
these are but copies, but then they 
are copies made with such scrupu- 
lous care and artistic mtelhgence, 
that they are, even for study, almost 
as valuable as originals. The choicest 
18 &@ diadem of the time of Alexander 
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the Great, the original of which was 
found at Cuma, of such refined de- 
sign and delicate workmanship, that 
the pearls and gems with which it 
is adorned seem to admit their infe- 
riority. This is the triumph of Cas- 
tellami’s art; but here are also arm- 
lets, ear-rings, rmgs, necklaces, &c., 
also of singular beauty 
These are copies but in the Loan 
Exhibition there are a necklace, arm- 
let, and car-rings of real old Greek 
workmanship, they having been ex- 
humed at Alexandna, and m won- 
derful preservation Observe in the 
necklace the chaste forms and grace- 
ful arrangement—thoroughly Greek 
in feeling—and the pleasing eficct of 
the minute specks of enamel (blue, 
with a spot of gold m the centre), 
sparing the introduction of gems. 
Signor Castellani has been equally 
successful with his Etruscan orna- 
ments; but most, no doubt from the 
greater abundance of models, with 
the Roman. Here, m all thei pris- 
tine freshness, are the nuptial crown, 
‘sweetly pretty’ to every femme 
eye, the civic crown, of oak-leaves, 
genteel a copy of that awarded to 
icero as the saviour of his country, 
though more hkely of one worn by 
some long-forgotten soldier, who 
had rescued and avenged on the 
battle-field a fallen comrade; the 
triumphal crown of laurel , mulitary 
fibule; a patrician bulla, with its 
real antique cameo and setting of 
precious stones , and, more charac- 
teristic shill, yon necklace, formed of 
shells, flowers, acorns, and heads of 
the nymph Io. But most mteresting 
of all—a fancy to delight the heart 
of the grimmest of antiquaries and 
the fairest of Mayfair’s daughters 
—is that plain ivory casket, contain- 
ang the entire jewels of a Roman 
matron—Mundus Muliebris. In it 
are rings for summer and winter 
wear, and a set for every day in the 
‘week, thumb-ring, and signet, fibu- 
ls, mcluding a large one of the Ro- 
man eagle, and the nuptial brooch ; 
necklace , bracelets; comb; hair-pins, 
and among them one ornamented 
with the sacred ram’s head, others 
having the hand of Venus holding 
the golden apple, and a large eme- 
rald cut into a bust of Flora—a true 
antique; triumphal ear-rings repre- 
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senting victories, and others with 
pendents of lapis-lazuli; the patn- 
cian aurea-bulla, marking the lady’s 
rank, and, not least m this treasure- 
house of trinketry, the httle lapis- 
lazuli box for the cosmetic, infallible 
as that which brought Vanilla Gon- 
zales under the censure of the In- 
quisition 

And now, before we quit this an- 
cient world, we will turn to Mr E. 
Waterton’s case of rings 1n the Loan 
Collection. For years past this gen- 
tleman has been collecting rings, not 
for their beauty or costliness, but for 
their illustrative character. He has 
here between five and six hundred. 
Itis aspeciality worth looking closely 
at for a few minutes. The collection 
commences, in time, with Egyptian 
rings, of which some are of gold, 
with mncised hieroglyphics, others of 
silver or porcelam, some are swivel 
rings, very similar to those so com- 
mon in England twenty or thirty 
years ago: one of them has a carne- 
han engraved with the symbolical 
right eye Then here are Greek 
rings in gold and silver, and, could 
we open the case, one or two of 
them would be worth examiming for 
the engraved heads. The Etruscan 
rings are thick, heavy-looking af- 
fairs, but some of them you see are 
‘struck up,’ as our gold-workers 
term it, just like the plated Brum- 
magem rings of 1862. One or two 
of them have heads, some figures, as 
of Hercules and Juno, m relief; 
some are mortuary rings, some are 
of bronze, some of porcelain. 

The Roman rmgs are numerous, 
and not a little mstructive Here 
are those that distinguished the Ro- 
man knights, and those who had the 
Jusannult auret, the mght to wear 
the golden rmg, and some for chil- 
dren who inherited the jus Miltary 
rings of bronze and of iron; the 
duplex ring, also a reward for muli- 
tary valour. This, tiniest of rings, 
small ehough for Lapnchaun or lady 
of Lailput, is a votive rmg; but 
whether made so small on account of 
the poverty of the giver, or from a 
long tame having elapsed between 
the vow and its performance, in- 
formant sayeth not. Ring of vestal 
virgin, with an incised representation 
of a virgin feeding the sacred flame ; 
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gnostic and talismanic rings. Note- 
worthy, too, is the finger of a bronze 
statue with a rmg on the second 
joint—a mode of weamng the ring 
which we know from other sources 
was occasionally adopted, but which 
no ring of itself would of course 
have mdicated And, as not least 
remarkable, look at that large gold 
ring, with an onyx of five strata, so 
cut as to form the pupil of an eye, 
whilst the gold settmg completes its 
surroundings ‘This would seem to 
be a revival in old Rome of an older 
Egyptian fashion, of which we just 
now saw an example In those an- 
cient tumes there was a symbolic 
meaning in the custom, but we 
seem about to reproduce the fashion 
without the signification You, no 
doubt, madam, read through nmght 
loyally that tempting list of Jewels 
presented to the Princess Alice on 
her marringe did you notice among 
them that of the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg and Gotha?—‘ A bracelet of 
gold, with diamond and enamel snap, 
containing « parnteng of the duhe’s 
eye!’ What could 16 mean? One 
can understand how a _ love-sick 
swain might, in the absence of the 
original, sigh hke a furnace over a 
picture of the love-darting eye of 
his charmer, but for a young bride 
to be offered the portrait of the eye 
of a middle-aged uncle, 1s a touch of 
sentiment very hard to appreciate 
Continuing our examination ofthis 
case of rings, we might trace the 
Anglo-Saxons, Irish, Celts, Byzan- 
tines, &c. But we will only stop at 
a few of later date as being of rather 
curious character Here, for im- 
stance, 1s one which has a concealed 
recess, opening with a spring, be- 
lheved to have been a receptacle for 
poison; this, which has a squirt, 
may have suggested the scent foun- 
tain ring to a Bond Street perfumer 
of the present day, and this, which 
belonged to Charles V, and 1s a 
whistle—an old notion, as may be 
seen by the neat httle whistle rmg 
in the Roman senes. But this 
ring of the emperor’s reminds me 
that there are several others which 
are historical Here, for example, 
is one which the poetical Earl of 
Surrey, beheaded by Henry VIITI., 
threw out of the Tower, and which 
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was long after in the keeping of the 
Percy family; and, not to multiply 
examples, here 1s a silver mmg which 
belonged to Rienzi, having on 1t his 
device of the two stars, his own 
name and that of his wife, Caterina 
di Raselli, and which 1s supposed to 
be their wedding mng. 

Then there 1sa goodly array, 1n this 
and other cases, of those enormous, 
ungainly papal rings—famihar from 
their presence in the portraits of the 
popes—which look big enough for 
the pnests of Brobdignag Also 
cardinal, episcopal, and other rings 
of office. Rebus rmgs, as that of a 
Wylmot, inscribed with Wy, an elm, 
and Ot, and that with U and a 
wing, meant no doubt to be read 
Ewing $$Then there are Itahan, 
French, and English wedding, be- 
trothal, and poesie rings, those of 
our own country especially recalling 
olden times and Shaksperian refer- 
ences This httle rmg, of the period 
when girls were betrothed almost m 
infancy, has a diamond spark, with 
the conceit engraved inside, ‘ This 
spark will grow,’ that more sub- 
stantial one with the clasped hands 
assures the receive? that, ‘ Whyll . 
harte . ys myn. yt. schall be. 
thyne,’ but tells us nothmg how the 
pronuse was kept 

Another selection of rings, belong- 
ing to the Rev. J. Beck, carries 
down those poesies to the last cen- 
tury, when for the nuptal te the 
‘plam gold mng’” was used, whilst 
the poesy was retamed—but with 
mote of piety than poetry—as ‘ Knit 
im one by Christ alone.’ And, to 
complete our notice of wedding rings, 
on the other side of the room, 1m a 
wall case contaming a choice selec- 
tion of Cosway’s miniatures, along- 
side a portrait of the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), young, m his own 
bushy hair and a wide-brimmed hat, 
you may see the wedding-nng—a 
duplex one, emblem perhaps of du- 
pleity—with which the first gentle- 
man in Europe married that widow, 
fat, fair, and forty, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
whose hkeness you see close by. 

But we have loitered so long over 
these antiquities and curiosities that 
we must pass over many others, as 
the Insh and Anglo-Saxon brooches, 
interesting as they are, for we have. 
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scarce left ourselves time to look 
even at the rich collcction of bean- 
ftaful Kenaissance trmnketry in this 
Loan Exhibition, to say nothing of 
the modcrn marvels in the Interna- 
fional Hiro now, though we can 
hardly glance at them, arc some raro 
examples of the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini —rarcst of jo we Vers and racicst 
of auto) »yrrapheis —and of the ‘ sage 
and scriouy Holbun artists capable 
of the greatest ac hie verocnts im s¢ ullp- 
ture and pamting yct Munky it not 
bencith thein to frbricate with their 
own hands (Ccllimi at Icast, mt 15 
probable that Holbcin only madc the 
dcusigns) some frul trinkct for lady > 
bosom, or pendant for official Chain 
or ornament for duincr-table o1 side - 
board 
Most remirkable of the Cclhm 
jevels here i ths oval ornamcnt 
of Mr Holfoids, in which the F ast 
Judgincnt 15 1¢picsented within 1 
gpace less than four inches by thie 
Ohnist bompy scatced above on a run- 
bow of opal» with a little lower on 
opposite sides, Moses and St Johu, 
and ang lp sounding tliumpcts while 
below are on the right, the blessc 1 
attended by antrcls, on the Icft the 
condemned holding up then hands 
in despair and driven towards the 
flaming mouth of the pit by Death 
and Satan all this multtude of 
figuies bemg detached or in high 
rehef, and cxecuted with the most 
elaborate fimsh im enamel Looking 
at this and Mr Hope’s Cellini cup 
m another case—wonderful fo1 its 
beauty of design, mvention, play of 
hand, exquisite enamellmg, and re- 
finement of workmanship through- 
out—we can understand how it was 
that Cellini spent months on a piece 
of jewellery, and a year or More on 
an enamelled vase—and may lament 
the more that so many of them have 
been broken up and melted for the 
materials This Cellini jewellery, 
with its happy mingling of enamel, 
gold, and gems, wrought into such 
charming forms, and full of such 
quaint bright fancy, certamly of all 
that has come down to us— setting 
aside the Greek as something almost 
too severe in its purity and grace for 
ordinary mortals—is that m which 
the artistic element 1s most happily 
combimed with, and indeed overndes, 
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the gold and precious stones, and 
we readily accept Michel Angelo’s 
dictum that Celhn: was one of the 
gicatcst j3¢ wellers the world has seen 
We have here, also, many examples 
by Cellim’s imitators, and 1t would 
he for our umbitious 5 oung designers 
a uscful study to trace the degiada- 
tion of the style 

And alongside the Itauan Cellm 
style, stands the contemporary Tcu- 
tomic of which Holbum was the re- 
picsentative m England, und set the 
iiushion thit, with ever de lnmng 
wficmcnt wis long followed here 
Among thc «examples in this 100m, 
observe this chain of gold relieved 
by specks of cnamel, with the central 
mvtholozi il ornament of figures 
huscd on a ground of transparcnt 
cnamcl and the pendant Gvorge 
hike all German work of the sa.tecnth 
century to) heavy with gold but of 
gonume fancy, and manifestly the 
work of t truc artist Passing by 
the nechlieo and George with pen- 
dant pe wl also ascribed to Holbein, 
notice this other jwel, belonging to 
Mi J) C Marjoubianks, representing 
m gold an lTcnamel the pehe in feed- 
mz ats younz Of Holbeins time, 
and some perhaps from his designs, 
aic seveial other works htre Among 
the most inteicsting for the owner’s 
sake aic those which belonged to Sir 
Thomas More—of whom, by the 
way, neither his son-im law Roper, 
nor Sir James Mackintosh, nor any 
other of his biographers, has given 
us a hint that he was as fond of 
jewellery as he was of ‘strange 
beasts,’ and kept a goodly supply of 
both ‘ Rich and 1are were the gems 
he wore, at any rate when Lord 
Chancellor, and there 1s a pretty 
show of them here—though some 
shill finer that were at the exibition 
of the Archsological Institute m 
June last, have not been sent they 
all belong now to Stoneyhurst, having 
been bequeathed to the college m 
1773 by Father More, the last de- 
scendant of Sur Thomas 

Of the French jewellery of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
notable for its parade of devices, the 
show here is not large A choice 
example of the style—and most 
hkely French, though there were 
worthy goldsmiths besides Heriot in 
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Edimburgh then— TI don’t see here, but 
had the opportunity of exanunmg 
at leisure at the Archaxological in- 
stitute m June This is the Queen’s 
famous Lennox and Darnley jewel, 
made m memonam of the Regent 
Lennox, murdcacd m 1572, for ns 
widow, Margarct Douglas, Countess 
of Lennox It 1s a vary tre wiry of 
*‘diinty dlevics’ Itselfhe ut-shaped, 
with 1. cential sapphire heart rubies, 
emerild <«damonds, cnamcl suns, 
salamanders, and no cnd of othe 
symbols you open the jewelled cove, 
and there ue crossed arrows with 
the words Quhat we 1esols, then 
the sapphire discloses its secret and 
you sce joincd hinds and a ficshiess 
bhull anl complete the sentence 
* Death shall dissolv’ Other qu unt 
conti ues rcsveal fresh devices, 
and vou tind in all some cight ind- 
twenty cmblems and mottoes withm 
the comy ws of a heart a little ova 
two ches long 
Of anothcr form of jewcllers’ fancy 
dating ftivam about the same quirkish 
age, hoe are several curious speci- 
mens Lix odd mrogections ind dc- 
pressrons often found m lige pearls 
and sc1ivusly inilitating 1., unst then 
appcirance and viiue, 1t occurred to 
some of these spinners of enamelled 
subtleties, might be turned to pro- 
fitable account by making the pecu- 
har shape of the pearl play a prom1- 
nent part m some set form or fantasy 
One of the prettiest of these whims 
38 this belonging to Mr. Forman 
‘The pearl you see had a roughish 
depression it would serve as the 
home of the gods, and here 1s a tiny 
manikin of opaque enamel, with robe 
of translucent enamel, whom a good 
sharp lens will show you is no had 
representation of the mighty Juptter, 
that answermg lady is Juno, and 
here 1s Hebe m attendance, whilst 
above 1s the royal bird of Jove, the 
jewel bemg completed by the due 
addition of smaller pearls and gems 
Another of these 1s that large peal 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s, which 
forms the body of a lion, head and 
hmbs of course bemg composed of 
gold and enamel SBelonging to the 
Q@ueen 1s a mermaid, of which the 
body 1s a large pearl, while the tail 
1s of green enamel and rubies Miss 
Eden sends a sort of chatelaine, with 
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a sea-horse, the body of which 1s a 
single pearl, wlule another large 
pearl 13 converted mto the head of 
@ second monster of the deep Of 
St Geo1ges, of which either the body 
ot the kmght, or 1t may be the 
dragon (as 1m Mr Hope’s), 1s formed 
ofa pearl, there are several «examples 
he most superb, perhaps, 13 Mr 
Catt’s agrette, where the St George 
of pearl is backed by a brillant pea- 
coch-lhhe plume of manj-coloured 
cnamcl In some we have a kmght 
whose body 1s a pearl, whilst a 
sniulor po ul torms his hehnet 
Lhe fashion has becn revived in 
om own duy, but not the fancy 
Among the contimbutions of the 
Dimish jewellers to the Inte :national 
J whibition there 3s onc of this hind 
A luge lumpy pearl of mie gular 
form suypeested to the livelv amagi- 
nition of the Copenhagen Cellini a 
pur of those bulbous nethar gar- 
ments celebrated by Dicd2rich Anick- 
erbocha, and here we have, accoid- 
mgly, a Dutch, «2 J)umsh, shater 
wrought in gold, with capacious un- 
racntionables of o1icutal pearl Our 
Juglish artists have hardly cqualled 
that but we hive in London and 
lay der & case, aS ou hvehest mven- 
tion, one pearl fashioned into Punch 
and another formmeg a Lafe Guards- 
mans helmet 
itis hard to leave this Loan Col- 
lection, but we must do so, passing 
all that tempting airay of every kind 
of old-fashioned trinhetry, all those 
various precious stones redolent of 
gossip—-Mi Hope’s blue and green 
diamonds—saphir mervellleux,which 
by candlehght changes its deep 11ch 
blue into a beautiful amethy st— pearl 
unrivalled in size, though not par- 
ticularly graceful in form—aquama- 
rine big enough to serve as a sword 
handle—Hungarian opal nearly two 
inches by one and @ half and of won- 
derful lustie—great cat’s ey e—scent- 
box cut out of a smgle emerald— 
and many another wholly o1 almost 
unique, the snufi-boxes—diamond- 
set, enamelled, jewelled, with mimia- 
tures on the hd, &e —contnbuted 
by the score by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Baron Rothschild, Mr B ‘ 
Mr Goding, and other noted sn 
box collectors, and of almost any 
one of which Sir Plume might have 
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been more ‘ justly vam’ than of his 
mmmortal amber box 
After all, our time has run out be- 
fore we have reached the Interna- 
tional Exhibition You must have 
_— a glance at the Koh-1-noor ? 
, L quite agree with you, that it 
28 umproved hy the recutting, and 
as it will, we may trast, many atime 
adorn its honoured owner, we will 
aeknowledge that 16 18 well it was 
submitted to Messrs Coster’s mani- 
pulation , else it were almost a pity 
it should lose its historic identity 
and associations Look well at it 
now, and then walk over to its larger, 
though less famous rival, the Star of 
the South, and tell me whether vou 
can detect any difference? The Koh- 
i-noor 1s an Indian diamond, and, 
since the recutting, almost faultless 
in colour The Star of the South is 
Brazilan, it was found a few years 
back, and brought the poor fellow 
who found it his liberty, and little 
besides It 18 of the finest wate, 
but 1s what im the trade 1s called 
*‘ pinkish ,’ though I doubt you will 
hardly discover the slight trace of 
colour Other great diamonds, the 
Nussuck in Hunt and Roskell’s case, 
Mr Dresden’s in Garrard s, and many 
of only mferior size, but quite equal 
in quahty, in the cases of Messrs 
Hancock, Emanuel (where are some 
fine black diamonds), and other 
English houses, to say nothing of 
the French, Austrian, &c, might 
almost tempt the novice to doubt 
whether, a all, large diamonds 
are so raie, or can be of such enor- 
mous value as their possessors assert 
If, mndeed, the prophecy of the che- 
mists, that at no distant day dia- 
monds and other precious stones will 
be a regular article of manufacture, 
be more than a vain expect- 
ation, the time may come when a 
Koh-i-noor, or & t, or a Star 
of the South may be of less fabulous 
worth, and diamonds and other 
much-coveted gems will have to 
assume their more desirable position 
4s adjuncts to art, and jewellery will 
be estimated rather according to the 
mind exhibited m iis production 
than the materials of which it 1s 


composed. 
In truth, as compared with the 
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best trnketry of an earher date, this 
is the weak pomt of that of the pre- 
sent day We have come to set too 
much value on the materials, too 
snc ert = sal ie thng 
wor we can eq 
previously gradined ‘There ave spe~- 
cimens of diamond setiing, for ex-~ 
ample, in the International Exhibi- 
tion far superior to any of an older 
time The large bouquet of roses 
in Hunt and Rockell’s case 18 a 
veritable triumph of diamond set- 
ting There 1s nothing to be com- 
to it m any oft the foreign 
courts, though some in the Fiench, 
and some in the Austrian, are very 
admirable Agaim,in general effect 
and finish some of the more costly 
suites ale in their way almost perfect 
Nothimg could well be better, for 
the form, combination of colour, 
quiet slalful enamelling, and manner 
of introducing the diamond and other 
precious stones, than the magnificent 
setting of the Devonshire gems m 
Hancocks case, the Dudley jewels 
in Garraid’s, the parures of dia- 
monds alone, diamonds with rubies, 
with ag nga and with emeralds, 
shown by Hancock, the exquisite 
necklace of diamonds and pmk 
pearls—the very ideal of a brndal 
geift—by Hunt and Roskell, and se- 
veial other Englsh works, or the 
fine taste and exquisite workmanship 
in some of the productions of Ra- 
venat, Mellerio, and one or two other 
French jewellers But when wecome 
to regard them chiefly with a view 
to the artistic element, we find, where 
they go beyond mechanical dexterity, 
a certain rule-of-thumb design, and 
purity of taste, that they chiefly aim 
at what is called ‘Cinque Cento,’ 
‘Cellm,’ or ‘Holbem’ style, and, 
with the French, imitations of the 
French seventeenth and eighteenth 
century work We have, 1n fact, 
here a@ more superb display of pre- 
cious stones, of costly jewellery, and 
of admirable workmanship than was 
probably ever before seen under one 
roof, but a sad lack of mvention, 
origmalhty, that free play of fancy 
which we at once recognize in the 
work of a Cellam1, and which 1s, m 
truth, the chief characteristic of the. 
great decorative artist. 5. T. 
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ART IN LANGHAM PLACE. 


UST at the back of that curious- 
looking church in Langham 
Place, the spire of which bears such 
a very close resemblance to an 
attenuated sugar-loaf, or a con- 
sumptive extinguisher, there is a 
httle street, which, although in the 
immediate neighbourhood of bust- 
lng and crowded thoroughfares, is 
as secluded, still, and deserted as 
a nook in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau or a cave in the rocks of 
Staffa. Its length 1s but a few yards, 
and 1t may be said to lead to nothing ; 
inasmuch as it conducts to no sort 
of outlet, wide or narrow. Perhaps 
it would be too much to declare that 
there are no houses in this retired 
impasse, but 1t can fairly be affirmed 
that at first sight there 1s no appear- 
ance ofany. Thestreet would seem 
to be utterly scorned and despised. 
by the adjoming edifices, for many 
of them, including the church of All 
Souls, just referred to, contemp- 
tuously turn ther backs upon it. 
A chapel, a set of chambers, and a 
doubtful white-faced erection, which 
might be considered as baths and 
washhouse, a mechanics’ mstitution, 
or a private theatre, would evidently 
follow the precedent of ther haughty 
neighbours if there ‘were room 
enough for them to turn. Falmng 
this, they are compelled to remam 
with their fronts towards a street mn 
the middle of which the lover of 
sohtude might at any hour of the 
day seat himself upon a camp-stool 
and complacently enter upon the 
study of Zimmermann without fear 
of annoyance or interruption. 

No matter when you visit it, the 
place has always the same dull and 
drowsy look. In the early mornmg, 
when the mulkman’s simple song 
and the sweep’s cheery cry rouse up 
other places from ther slumbers, 
this off-shoot of Langham Place and 
near neighbour of Regent Street 
still remams heavily slumbering. 
At mid-day, when all the busy world 
of London is astir and half the idle 
world is beginning to stretch and 
yawn, this comatose cul-de-sac con- 
tinues to be deep in lethargy ; and in 


the afternoon it makes up for any 
httle mterruption it may have ex- 
perienced during the day, by falling 
into a state of torpid calm, such as 
a policeman must experience on a 
sultry day m August when there is 
nothing to occupy his attention but 
the heat and the flies. 

It 1s not until evemng that Lang- 
ham Back-yard, for such is, or ought 
to be, the name of this retreat, begins 
to show any symptoms of anima- 
tion , and even then the symptoms 
are faint and intermittent. A little 
before six o’clock, a tiamid young 
man, with suggestions of beard and 
moustache upon his , wanders 
furtively mto the street and ner- 
vously disappears through one of 
the doors of the white-faced edifice 
previously mentioned Shortly after- 
wards, another young man, whose 
beard and moustache are in a more 
advanced state of cultivation, comes 
into view and disappears im like 
manner. By-and-by, a couple of 
young men, bearded hke a brace of 
pards, turn the corner, arm-in-arm, 
and make for the entrance through 
which the others have passed. 
Anon, come more hairy men, some- 
times singly, sometimes m pairs, 
who all vanish from sight exactly as 
their predecessors have vanished. 
The arnvals continue for an hour 
or so, but at a little after eight alto- 
gether cease; and then the lazy 
street, fatigued by its short fit of 
arduous animation, relapses into its 
usual state of somnolency. 

As though to guard it effectually 
from disturbance, a light, with a 
reflector behind, is at mghtfall dis- 
played outside the chambers at the 
further end—a light which seems as if 
it were endeavouring to indicate that 
the sewers were up, or the water- 
pipes leaky, or the gas-pipes defec- 
tive, or the pavements undergomg 
repair, and that the chance way- 
farer would do well not to approach 
it. If the chance bei dope how- 


we can easily the esger 
curiosity with w the: of 
the chambers would rash and. 
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gaze upon the adventurous explorer 
who had wandered so far from the 
haunts of metropolitan humanity 
Nevertheless, 1t 18 evident that 
some proceedings of interest are 
going forward in the white-faced 
building which we have conjec- 
turally devoted to such diverse pur- 
es, for how else shall we account 
or the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the scattered visitors who 
have dropped in there? It1s time, 
therefore, to say a few words about 
that building and a few more about 
the objects to which it 1s devoted 
One pait of the edifice, then, fo1ms 
a set of chambeis tenanted, no doubt, 
by rmoisanthropes weary of the world’s 
vanities and disgusted with the 
heirtiessness of their fellow - men, 
but who at the same time hke to be 
withi: easy reach of Regent Street 
and not too far from threepenny 
omnibuses and the theahes The 
rest of the edifice might be poetically 
described as a temple of ait, though 
plosaically 1t 1s known as the A1- 
tists’ Society of Langham Chambers, 
and it 1s within the walls of this 
Institution that the hirsute gentle- 
men we noticed 2 while ago have all 
fo1egathered 
There is an art academy here, but 
of that we need saj little Through- 
out the greater part of the year, 
young aitists assemble to study 
from the life, much as they assemble 
in other academies and with much 
the same result Models take up 
uncomfortable positions for a couple 
of hours on a raised platform, some- 
times in the toga of the ancient 
Roman, sometimes mn the plumed 
hat and lace boots of the cavalier, 
and sometimes in the primitive 
attire which obtamed at the very 
earhest period of our history, and 
these models employ the pencils of 
all the fature Raphaels and Tuitisans 
who sit around them  It1s all work 
and no play at such times, for the 
minutes are too costly to be tnfled 
with, and every industnal faculty 1s 
absorbed by the study m hand 
The academy 1s, however, deserving 
of special mention on account of the 
posihon it has so long held as a 
gchool of art. 
Of the many artistic sociehes 
which exist m London, few perhaps 
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possess so many features of interest 
as this It has been established m 
its present quarters, and has borne 
its present name, not more than six 
or seven years, but 1t was pre- 
viously known as the Clpstone 
Street Society, and under that title 
had been famous m the London 
world of art for nearly a quarter of a 
century It 1s now, im fact, some 
thirty years since 1t was founded, 
its eailiest gathering-place being, 1t 
183 believed, a loft over a stone- 
mason’s house in a street leading out 
of the Gray’s Inn Road 

Some twenty yeais since a Sketch- 
ing Club was founded m connection 
with the parent society, and this, 
hke the society itself, 1s still m full 
vigour A hist of the artists who 
have at some time or other been 
members of the society or the club 
would comprehend some well hnown 
names mm modern art names such 
as Muller, Topham, Dodgson, Godaill, 
Tenniel, IL Warren, J S Marks, 
Smallfield, Calderon, and many 
others Even now Langham Place 
fanly sustams the reputation of 
Chpstone Strect In the club, as 
at piesent constituted, not only 
ale theie to be found man) joung 
men of undoubted talent, who 
will some day gain a place in the 
artistic annals of this country, but 
mone than one pamter whose talents 
are alieady 1ecognized and appre- 
ciated One of the first shctchcs, by 
a member of the society, which the 
visitor would notice, 1s from the 
pencil of Duncan, and if, after 
admuing its vigour and boldness, 
he should turn i1ound, he would 
ve1y hkhelj} find himself face to face 
with a spirited scene in the desert, 
by another: member, Carl Haag. 
Let him exammne afterwards the well- 
stocked portfolio of the club which 
the secretary has unde: his care, and 
he will see that not a few of the 
aati t it contains aic signed 
y well-known names 

But we are loitering on the thresh- 
old of the building all this while, 
forgetting that 1t 1s Fnday mght, 
and consequently club night, and 
that sketching 1s to take place, as 1t 
takes place every Fnday from the 
commencement of the month of 
October to the end of Apnl. Let us 
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act upon the invitation which a 
member has kindly given to us, and 
see how they spend the evenmg at 
the back of Langham Place 

There 1s nothmg remarkable m 
the aspect of the room we enter 
immediately after leaving the street 
itis of moderate size and respectable 
height, and 1s hghted by a circle of 
open gas-jets suspended from the 
ceiling In the centie 1s a long 
table covered with green  baize, 
and around 1t the sitting accom- 
modation consists of school forms 
eked out with chairs On the walls 
along two sides of the room black 
boards are fixed in a slopmmg posi- 
tion with a projecting ledge at the 
bottom, on which pictures may be 
1ested On another wall are two 
coats of mail, while round and about 
are plaste: casts of busts and statues 
thickly coated with dust There 1s 
a Venus de Medicis, for imstance, 
which appears as though it had 
come direct from Mr Jonathan Old- 
buch’s study, and a Cupid and 
Psyche, which look as though they 
would he all the more comfontable 
for a good sc:ubbing Some six or 
seven gentlemen are scated carelessly 
at table, engaged at present in the 
pursuit of tea and bread and butter, 
flavoured with personal persiflage ot 
a mild and haimless character One 
white-headed gentleman, however, 
in whom it might have been sup- 
posed the utmost confidence could 
be placed, has come fully charged 
with a conundrum, and, craftily 
watching his opportunity, he lets 1 
off when the company are least pre- 
pared, by eainestly asking, as though 
for the sake of infonmation, Why the 
children of artists should not be 
allowed to go ito thei fathers’ 
studios? The question appearing 
to comprehend, by the tone m which 
it 1s uttered, a statement of fact as 
well as a problem for solution, seems 
likely to meet with a denial mstead 
of more satisfactory treatment, when 
the propounder, beet retirmg 
out of arm’s reach, answers 1t him- 
self — 

‘The children of artists,’ he says, 
with snnulated gravity, ‘should not 
be allowed to go mto thei fathers’ 
studios because of them easels’ (the 
measles). 
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Nothing being handy which can 
be thrown at the white-headed 
gentleman as an expression of the 
general indignation at this outrage, 
he 1s allowed, after a time, to return 
to the table and take his seat with 
the rest. Having parted with his 
riddle he 1s evidently, however, 
quite relieved m mund, not to say 
subdued and pacified, so that he 
settles down now to his sketching 
with all the gravity of a respectable 
ratepayer and father of a family 

There 1s an inner room im which 
the bustle of preparation 1s gomg 
forward we enter it, therefore, and 
find it to be about twice the size of 
the other It 1s, m fact, the school- 
room of the society. A sort of semi- 
circular railimg of wood projects 
from the side wall mto the middle 
of the apartment, with a ledge on 
the top rail for the students to rest 
their canvases upon Within there 
is another similar railing at a lower 
level, so that those who sit at the 
first do not obstruct the view of those 
who sit atthe second. Beyond 1s the 
raised platform for the models, which 
can be powerfully lhghted by a set 
of gas-buiners closely packed toge- 
the1, and half surrounded by a heavy 
metal shade, bright within but dark 
without, which looks lke the result 
of some unhappy misunderstandmg 
between a hat-box and @ coal-scuttle. 
Of couise there aie no models here 
to-night, and therefore the cumbrous 
chandeher 1s not putinto requisition. 
In its stead the gas-lamps, which 
rise here and there above the railings, 
and which are also shaded, are 
highted, and at each of these a 
member is seated, preparing for the 
evening’s occupation In all there 
aie some thirty or five-and-t. 
sketchers present; and although the 
room 1s enveloped in a sort of semi- 
datkness, we can see that most of 
them are young men, and that they 
aze undoubtedly im earnest and 
despeiately determmed to do full 
justice to their work. 

The work itself soon commences. 
Two subjects for illustration have 
been announced on the previous 
mght of meeting—‘ The Wayside 
Cross,’ and ‘On the Hillis” Dumnng 
the week the members have had 
time to thmk over these themes, and 
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to decide which they will select, and 
how they will treat it. They are 
thus prepared to give expression to 
their conceptions, and one or two 
have even brought with them the 
first outlines of their sketch. The 
majority, however, have nothing 
before them but an empty canvas or 
a blank sheet of paper strained on a 
board. 

While the first operations are 
commencing, we purposely turn 
aside and inspect the rest of the 
estabhshment. Openmeg out of the 
school-room is 2a httle windowless 
nook, very much hke the doge of a Pa-~ 
Tisian concierge, where tea and coffee 
are prepared for the thirsty who affect 
those beverages. Close at hand 1s 
another room im which the opera- 
tions of the toilet can be performed, 
and which 1s surrounded by lockers 
intended for the colours, brushes, 
and palettes of members Above 
there 1s a third room, also sur- 
rounded by lockers, and contamuing, 
besides, an accumulation of pro- 
perty, or rather of properties, such 
as old boots, baskets, hats, coats, 
and fishing-nets, which look hke an 
unsaleable lot from the stock of a 
bankrupt marine-store dealer, but 
which, in reality, are valuable acces- 
sories to study collected m the 
interests of the Picturesque There 
is nothmg more to examine, let us 
return, therefore, to the sketches 
and note what progress they have 
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Notable progress, as we see at a 
glance, although only half an hour 
has elapsed. One member, who 
works in oul, has ‘ got m7’ nearly all 
his sky, and but for a troublesome 
cumulus towards the zenith, would 
be able to do something for his hills 
in the background, and make pro- 
vision for vegetation in the 
middle distance. Another is rapidly 
bringing out a sort of Peter the 
Hermit personage preaching by a 
wayside cross, although for the 
moment Peter has hterally not a leg 
to stand upon, and the extremities 
of his congregation temporarily ter- 
minate at their shoulders. A third 
is busy with a cavalcade of moss- 
troopers crossing the border, al- 
though as yet the riders are without 
horses, and the horses without mders, 
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while all that can be seen of the 
border is an oat-cake girdle and an 
old botile. 

The works of the other members 
are equally incomplete; but as 
every one has plenty of time at 
present, no one puts forth hs 
full strength. Two hours is the 
period generally allotted to each 
sketch; and although this period 
may be exceeded by commencing 
early, 1t cannot be exceeded by 
fimshing late. Precisely at ten 
o’clock every one must leave off 
work and submit the result of his 
labours to the rest. 

Itis at present but half-past eight ; 
let us go imto the other room, 
examine the Society’s portfolio where 
the sketches of members have been 
accumulating for some few years, 
and look in again at nine. 

Nine strikes. We leave the smaller 
room, where the sketchers, though 
hard at work, are still occasionally 
gossiping, and return to the other 
gentlemen Among them the silence 
of steady mndustry prevails, broken 
only by an occasional whisper. Evi- 
dently a good deal of labour has 
been performed since we were last 
here ‘The painter m oil has de- 
scended from the clouds to the moun- 
tains, and from the mountains to 
the level foreground, and 18s now 
preparing for a dip into the sea 
low down beneath the cliffs on his 
right. Peter the Hermit stands 
fiamly upon his feet, and a proper 
supply of lower limbs have been 
dealt out to his congregation. The 
moss-troopers are all in the saddle, 
and the border has not only come 
into view but 1s already pretty well 
covered with heather Let us retire 
for another half-hour and then re- 
turn once more to report progress. 

When we agai come forth from 
the portfolio we find we have over- 
stayed our time, and that the clock 
is at ten minutes to ten. One or 
two members have already finished 
and are silently wandering about, 
hke ourselves, but the others are 
still at work. 

The scene now becomes dramatic. 

Urged by a spmit of honourable 
rivalry, each member 1s desirous of 
rendering his work as finished as 
possible; of necéssity, therefore, the 
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remaining ten minutes must be 
turned to the utmostaccount Thus 
the general gravity and earnestness 
deepen There may have been some 
little gossiping a while ago; now 
there is absolutely none. Those 
whose work 1s yet unfinished apply 
themselves more closely to their la- 
bours, occasionally stealing a glance 
at the clock, but mmediately after- 
wards redoubling their energy, as if 
to make amends for the bmef mo- 
ments thus lost The sketchers 
who have finished work move from 
easel to easel with noiseless tread, 
whispering opimions to each other, 
but taking good care that no word 
or movement of theirs shall disturb 
the thoughts of those who are still 
busy Thus the mmutes quickly 
seen nimble hands on every side 
eeping pace with them, until the 
clock stmkes the hour, and all fm- 
ther labour for to-night is atan end 
At the last stroke of ten the at- 
tendant m waitmg comes forth, hke 
another Polyphemus from his cave, 
tuthlessly seizes the sketches one 
by one, bears them off m savage 
tmumph to the other room, and 
places them upon the black boards 
already described, 1m which favour- 
able position for the display of 
faults and merits they are examimed 
mn turn by the whole of the members 
‘When all have been thoroughly scru- 
tinized, each artist takes away his 
own. production, unless he choose to 
exchange it for that of another 
artist, or make a present of 1t to the 
secretary for preservation im the 
portfolio of the club The subjects 
for the next night of meeting are 
then wmitten m chalk upon a large 
slate hanging against the wall, and 
the regular pioceedings are at an 
end—hghting of pipes, which almost 
immediately follows, bemg altogether 
informal and supplementary. By a 
quarter past ten the room has already 
thmned, and by half past the last 
imgerimng loiterer has departed, and 
Langham Back-yard 1s left to 1ts 
customary duliness and tranquillity. 
It 18 unfipossible to spend an even- 
ing at this imteresting club without 
bemg struck by the excellent feeling 
which prevails among all the mem- 
bers. Authors, as a rule, do not 
mingle well together, and even in 
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their social gatherings are too apt to 
indulge in humours fatal to true 
harmony of feeling. Even good- 
natured Goldsmith was piqued, as 
we all know, into writing ‘ Retaha- 
tion’ by way of reply to the mock 
epitaphs composed upon him at the 
St James’s Coffee House by his boon 
companions of the Literary Club. 
Artasts, on the contrary, seem so 
emiently social in their habits and 
sympathies, so lhttle envious of each 
other, and so free from morbid 11l- 
will, that they appear to excellent 
advantage m such a society as this. 
You see them, mndeed, much as you 
would see them m their own studios, 
o1 by their own firesides. All their 
better qualties are brought out. 
They are easy, cheerful, chatty, and 
yet withal earnest enough in every- 
thing that pertains to their art Not 
a glimpse is to be obtamed of pie- 
tension or exclusiveness, the barriers 
of social distinction and of profes- 
sional position being alike thrown 
down ‘The struggling student does 
not fear to approach the established 
artist, and the established artist 
shows no disinclination to approach 
the strugghng student It 1s the 
true fraternity of art. 

The advantages of such gather- 
ings, moie especially to the younger 
members, are too obvious to be 
overlooked Without any sacmnfice 
of independence, without any tempta- 
tion to subserviency, they are brought 
into communication with men of 
standing and experience, from whom 
they can scarcely fairl to derive in- 
struction and encou1agement Merely 
to associate with such men on terms 
of equality 1s to be kept in the nght 
path, 1f not to be stimulated onward. 

The value of the sketchmg itself 
is far from inconsiderable. It 1s not 
that the student learns to run a race 
against time with his colours or his 
pencil, for the rapidity with which 
the Fnday evenmg works are exe- 
cuted may be altogether disregarded. 
in estimatng the ment of those 
works. But there can be no doubt 
that the practice of onginal com- 
position, as followed by the mem- 
bers, gives freedom and boldness to 
the touch and activity to the me- 
mory, besides developmg the higher 
powers of the imagination. The 
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subjects selected are generally some- 
what simple, and require no special 
knowledye on the part of those by 
whom they are treated ; nevertheless 
they are full of suggestiveness, and 
allow considerable piay to the fancy. 

It is only the merest justice to 
say, too, that a good deal of fancy 18 
frequently displayed by members, 
old and young. The portfolio ofthe 
Society contains a large collection of 
sketches, many of them as happy m 
idea as spirited in composition Yet 
they are generally based upon such 
semi-abstract themes as, Morning, 
Evenmg, Sunset, the Storm, the 
Ferry, the Bndge, the Ford, the 
Castle, the Wreck, Winter, Snow, 
and so on. Occasionally a humorous 
quaintness of idea is displayed in 
these sketches, as for instance, when 
‘Love’ 18 illustrated by a virtuoso 
yielding to the blandishments of 
some old china temptingly displayed 
before him by a persuasive dealer, 
and when ‘A Common Occurrence’ 
finds appropriate embodiment in the 
representation ofan unsteady tippler 


borne off by a sea ns of police- 
men from the neighbourhood of a 


oo beneath which he has perhaps 
m unconsciously rechning. Such 
sketches are, of course, valuable not 
so much for what they perform as 
for what they promise No one 
would expect to find them finished 
works, ready at once for the Exhi- 
bition wall or the dealer’s window. 
Their merit is to be discovered mn 
their freedom of touch and ther 
boldness of conception. How often 
the most valuable ideas have been 
struck out, as if by imspiration, in 
such imperfect productions, 1s known 
fo every one conversant with art. 
The paintmgs hashly made im the 
famous Academy Sketching Olub 
have formed the basis of many 2 
celebrated picture; and 1 1s an 1n- 
tereshng though httle known fact, 
that some of the elder Danby’s finest 
works were developments of ideas 
thrown off by the artist at a sketch- 
ing club in Bristol. 

There is another feature of the 
Langham Chambers Sooety which 
deserves to be noticed. On appomted 
nights throughout the sketching sea- 
son conversaziones are held. And 
such conversaziones! Recerving an 
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invitation (for on these occasions the 
friends of members are admitted), 
your first thought would naturally 
be of kid gloves and a dress coat. 
Such vanities are, however, con- 
temptuously disregarded in Langham 
Chambers. Every member goes ‘ as 
he 1s,” and expects others to do the 
same. There 1s no disguising the 
fact—ladies are ungallantly excluded 
from these réunions, and hence the 
reason why morning costume is 
thought no imeongruity at eight 
o’clock in the evening 

Nevertheless the first proceedings 
are politely dignified and conven- 
tional 

Tea and coffee are correctly sipped, 
and biscuits and bread and butter 
rendered accessible. The pictures 
which members have just completed, 
and which are about to be sent to 
the vanious Exhibitions ofthe season, 
form, with portfolios of sketches lent 
for the occasion, the chief attractions 
of the evening; and these are m- 
spected and criticized in no unkindly 
spirit, albeit with just appreciation 
of excellencies and defects. The 
rooms, as at all conversaziones, are, 
of course, mconveniently crowded, 
and uncomfortably sultry ; notwith- 
standing which, every one appears to 
be in a pleasing state of mind, and 
exhibits a countenance of smiles and 
benevolence. 

About ten o’clock, however, there 
are symptoms which scem to indicate 
that the manly self-restraint of this 
forbearing company 1s giving way. 
Cigars begin to make their appear- 
ance, and pipes emerge from the 
cases 1n which they have been until 
now demurely hidden In ten mi- 
nutes smoking has become general ; 
and if you want to communicate 
with a friend in a distant part of the 
room, you instinctively feel that your 
only hope 1s in a@ gong or a fog- 
signal. In another ten minutes the 
last remnants of conventional eti- 
quette are torn into tatters, and the 
homely national beverage so dear to 
Englsh rapins is boidly introduced. 
The fact appears to bo openly ac- 
knowledged now, that coffes and tea 
were a mere diluted pretence, and 
that the only hquid reality capablo of 
meeting the exigencies of the occa- 
sion is Beer. 
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Beer, accordingly, 1s brought in, 
and with 1 mountains of bread and 
cheese and hills of salad Then the 
mind of the company seems at ease ; 
a weight has been removed from 
every breast; and for the remaimder 
of the evening the tongues of all 
present are unshackled, and théught 
is delivered from bondage. 

Groups form i all parts of the 
room Conversation grows so loud 
that you could fancy every third 
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person deaf and the rest somewhat 
hard of hearmg. The smoke which 
screens every object might perhaps 
be figuratively described as a veil, 
but if so, a vel of about the same 
substance as a hearth-rug 

Not until midnight do the art 
babblings cease, and the babblers 
think of returning to their homes. 

Well! They work hard enough at 
other times, and may fairly claim 
tlis occasional mdulgence. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THe next week Cuthbert Joyce 
Joyce came up to me, and he con- 
tinued to come regularly. Oftener 
than not, Kate came with him. She 
stayed with Mrs Mayner while 
Cuthbert was with me, so that I 
only saw her for half an hour or so 
when our work was over ‘ Cuth- 
bert 1s a good lad,’ said the sister, 
‘and I confess him He tells me all 
the young ladies he sees, and what 
he thinks of them I know, too, all 
the “men,” as he calls them, that he 
mixes with.’ 

‘She is only two years older than 
myself, and she w1ll call me a “lad,” 
I thmk, when I am seventy and she 
seventy-two’ So said Cuthbert to 
me; and then he added, ‘She has 
no girl friends, or but one or two, 
for my father, as you see, keeps no 
company but parsons and parsons’ 
wives He says he will not mix 
himself up with Radical and low- 
born manufacturers for all the 
wealth in the country. I am sorry 
for 1t, Mr Lescoll. It will not end 
well, I thmk, from all I hear about 
the town’ 

I afterwards learnt that, after 
Kate became of an engageable age, 
he mixed still less with those who 
were his civil and commercial fellow- 
workers. He dreaded the very no- 
tion of her becommg a manufac- 
turer’s wife. ‘Do you think,’ said he, 
roughly, ‘I will be a grandfather of 
wealthy demagogues, ranters, Ana- 


baptsts, and English-born Yan-~ 
kees®?? Too my shame, I was rather 
pleased than hurt when Cuthbert 
was telling me this. I was less dis- 
tressed at my own poverty, and 
dared to speak more freely with 
Miss Joyce Joyce. 

One day, when the brother and 
sister came up, they brought with 
them, in Kate’s little basket car- 
nage, a number of rose-trees which 
Mr Mayner had begged of Joyce 
Joyce before his departure. Kate 
said that she knew all the spots m 
which the rector had imtended to 
plant them, so, after our reading, 
Suthbert and I undertook to plant 
them according to her direction. 

I was pleased to be working to her 
order. She was standing beside me, 
holding a label with the name of 
the rose I was just about to set m 
the ground. Ike a witty bishop, 
on a less mnocent occasion, I took 
off my coat, and throwing it on the 
lawn, cried, ‘ There goes the priest !’ 
I fixed the tree, and held up my 
hand to Kate for the label She 
was just giving 1t to me, when she 
dropped it, bursting at once mto a 
quiet but uncontrollable laughter. 
For a minute or two I could not un- 
derstand it; but glancmg at my 
hand I saw intuitively the reason— 
I had on that shirt that she had 
ironed. She had seen the great 
island of brown iron-mould on the 
httle sea of white, and, httle guessing 
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that I knew, was laughing to her- 
self at what she had done and ai my 
orance of 1t. 

The bright sunshine, the exercise, 
Kate’s closeness to me, the open 
friendliness of her ways and speech, 
little things that had drifted from 
Cuthbert in our talks, and the joyous 
feeling that we were domg together 
one work—simple work as 1t was— 
had filled me with a rare sense of 
hberty. I thought at first to enjoy 
quietly to myself the selfish pleasure 
that I had m knowimeg that I saw 
her merry secret. I could not keep 
it i, however, I was so tempted 
to speak. 

‘I warn you, Miss Joyce Joyce,’ 
said I, ‘not to laugh so securely. 
know your thoughts.’ 

‘I am sure you do not,’ she an- 
swered. ‘Indeed, you may have 
perhaps a humble feeling that I am 
laughing at your unhandimess as a 
gardener. I could laugh at that. 
See, Cuthbert has set three roses 
while you have been setting this 
one But Iwas not so rude as to 
pois at that, believe me, Mr Les- 
co. 

‘IT know it was not at that, Miss 
Joyce Joyce’ 

‘You know, sir. You are really 
less humble than I thought you, 
then.’ 

‘I am quite proud,’ I said, ‘ of 
my new profession. Iam sure that 
rose 18 most successfully planted. 
IT think Iam as good a gardener as you 
are a laundress. Now,do you think 
you could zron a wnstband as well 
2s I can plant a rose?’ 

Kate stopped her smilmg, and 
blushed deeply. For a time she 
was still and silent, and I was mad- 
dened against myself for having let 
my tongue go so far. But it was 
with surprise, I saw, not with anger ; 
for the next minute she actually 
seized hold of my shirt-sleeve (and 
oh! what a tremor the act sent all 
through me!), and called out to her 
brother, ‘ Cuthbert, Cuthbert, come 
here now, and see a specimen of the 
muschief I fall into at what you call 
my charitable tea-goings.’ 

Cuthbert waited a minute or two 
till he could safely leave what he 
was doing. Kate did not leave hold 
of my sleeve till he came up. I 
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dared not stir lest I should waken in 
her any sense of the simplicity and 
unconsciousness with which she was 
achng, and lose the gladness which 
if was giving me 

‘It is very kind of you, Miss 
Kate,’ I said at last, ‘not to be 
more’ angry with me for my rude- 
ness ’” 

‘It 1s very kind of you, you 
mean, not to be more angry with me 
for my clumsmess How ever shall 
I get my hving 1f I become a poor 
woman? J can do nothmg except 
teach a httle to children, and I 
think i should love that above every- 


& 

‘We don’t want your thinking 
aloud, Kitty,’ said Cuthbert ‘ How 
did you know she did this, Les- 
coll ?” 

I then told them the story, dwell- 
ing carefully upon Mrs. Marshall’s 
anxiety that 1t should not go out of 
her house, and the girl’s counter- 
anxiety that her mother should not 
have the blame ‘She was quite 
as anxious, though,’ said I, ‘that 
you should not be held any way 
guilty, Miss Kate, and reminded us 
that a just distinction should be 
made between regular and amateur 
laundresses ” 

‘Bless that dear girl,’ she cried, 
with the most sweet smile, ‘ she has 
the wildest opimons of me! How 
cheaply a good name is bought from. 
good people !’ 

‘Moral maxim,’ said Cuthbert, 
with mock solemuty, and turned 
off to his work. 

Just as we had sect all the roses, 
Mayner’s boy came up with the 
little basket chaise, which Cuthbert 
had ordered round early. ‘Oh, 
Cuthbert!’ cried Kate, ‘I should 
have lked to walk home this splen- 
did evening.’ 

‘You must walk alone, then, my 
girl,’ answered her brother, ‘for I 
have promised to go over to Fouls- 
ham to supper at Smith’s.’ 

*Can I take charge of you, Miss 
Joyce Joyce?’ I asked, with most 
tremulous diffidence. 

Kate paused, and looked at Mrs. 
Mayner. ‘ Well, my dear,’ said the 
old lady, ‘I know that Thursday is 
not a very busy evening with Mr. 
Lescoll. You need not fear you are 
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taking up his time.’ I was amazed 
at this way of settling it; and the 
éld lady has since confessed to me 
that it was kind hypocnsy. 

So Cuthbert jumped into the loco- 
motive clothes’-basket, as he called 
uf, and drove off alone at a pace of 
fury to which Kate’s little pony was 
quite unused. We stayed for half an 
hour longer with the old lady. 
‘Then we started off together upon a 
walk which I looked forward to with 
a joy that was almost painful For 
the first mile and a half we walked 
side by side, and I kept lookmg 
about for pleas on which I mght 
Offer Kate my arm Then the 
happy darkness began to gather. We 
met unce shapes—men, chil- 
dren, cows, waggons , and 16 needed 
some care, neither to run against 
them, nor to find them runnmg 
agamstus This gave me the good 
plea that I wanted. I offered Kate 
my arm, and, to my surprise, she 
took it Then I only wished that 
the walk would last for ever. ‘No 
other such walk,’ I kept thnkng, 
‘can Lever hope for’ 

By the tame we reached the road 
outside Great Aylstone where Mr 
Joyce Joyce lived, the full moon 
had 11sen, and everything began to 
be touched with hght A porter 
came out of the lodge and vopened 
the gate to us We walked up the 
broad carnage walk, a servant in 
livery vpened the door The large 
and haudsome hall was hghted up, 
and the signs ot wealth about the 
house oppicsseu me with a sense of 
pam ‘What madness of me,’ I 
thought, ‘to thmk of asking for the 
mistress of all these” 

‘You are coming in,’ sail Kate to 
me. ‘Papa will be vexed if I let 
you go’ 

‘No, I cannot to-night, thank you,’ 
I replied, and after two further m- 
vitations, I still refused 

‘If you will not, then,’ she saad, 
‘I will wish you good mght. I 
shall come up with Cuthbert the 
day after to-morrow.’ And when 
we had shaken hands, she took a 
lamp from the massve marble-hd- 
ded table, and went slowly up the 
stairs. I noticed the play of bght 
upon her gold and jewels—her nch 
father’s gift, I notaced the expense 
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and fashion of her dress involun- 
tarily; and I heard the rusthng of 
the suk as she turned out of sight 
at the first landmg. It was the last 
tame that ever I saw her in the 
midst of splendour and wealth ; her- 
self decorated with wealth, every 
appliance of wealth awaiting her at 
her call. 

As I was going back from the 
hali-door to the gate I saw Mr. 
Joyce Joyce walking abstractedly 
on the lawn, lis head downwards, 
his hands behmd him. He was 
talking to himself. 

I stood still, and spoke He 
turned his face toward me, and so 
brought it mto the full hght of the 
moon’ I was startled and shocked, 
at first, to see how haggard and 
wan it looked I soon thought, 
however, that all faces by such a 
blue and ghastly hght look wan; 
and I began to tell lnm that I 
had just brought his daughter 
home 

I refused his invitation to go in, 
shook hands, and said good night. 
Just as he was turnimg off, a strange 
impulse of strong courage seized 
me 

‘Mr Joyce Joyce, sud I He 
turned back. 

‘You will think me mad,’ I began, 
‘for what Iam gomg to tell you. IL 
feel strangely unpelled to say now 
what I am sure I should hardly 
have dared to say at any other 
tme—I know not why itis. I love 
your daughter.’ 

‘Ah,’ said he, takimg my hand, 
‘so my boy Cuthbert tells me. 

“Cuthbert?” I cmed ‘I never 
told him so’ 

‘He sees many thmgs that aro 
never told him, Mz. Lescoll.” Then, 
aiter a pause, he added, ‘I wish 
I had brought him up as a bankcr’s 
clerk ’ 

* Indeed ?’ 
hear this. 

‘I should be happier than I am, 
he sighed. ‘But you are waitng 
for me to answer you. Well, you 
are the fifth man who has told me 
this same thing, Mr. Lescoll. But 
you are the first that I have been 
glad to hear say so.’ 

if I had been astonished to hear 
Inm reverse his own notions, I was 
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for I wondered to 
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still more so when he thus unex- 
pectedly reversed mme. I could not 
help saying, ‘ But you cannot think, 
sir, of allowing me to speak to Miss 
Kate herself about—’ 

He stopped me by a short laugh. 
“What a new way you take of ask- 
ing my consent,’ he said. ‘Butl 
like it better than their way ’ 

‘Do you mean, Mr. Joyce Joyce, 
that you do sanction my tellng this 
to your daughter ?’ 

‘You will hardly think 1t a favour 
for me to say yes, I fear, in a little 
while. <At all events, no one else 
round this neighbourhood will thmk 
80, soon.’ 

“You seem to anticipate some- 
thing dreadful?’ I said, after we had 
again stood milent for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘No, sir, no,’ he said, with an 
effort. ‘But I shall be glad if you 
will promise me not to speak to 
her about 1t fortwo months You 
have my consent so far, very wiil- 
ingly. I promise you no one else 
shali ever have 16. But thmk it 
over for two months, Mr. Lescoll.’ 

To ths promise I giadly con- 
sented. ‘And,’ he went on, ‘ keep 
it to yourself, sr. And—don’t tell 
any one that I seem dull. I have 
been dull and heavy the last day or 
two. <A httle out of sorts, I sup- 
pose. I must take some physic to- 
mght God bless you.’ 

I then returned by the long walk 
‘we had come. All seemed to me so 
changed. I was very happy and 
very miserable If 1 had been told 
in prophecy of Joyce Joyce’s so easy 
consent, I should have been 111 with 
my joy. But so equally checkered 
is life with black and white, that 
for the white square of my success 
I had the black square of the evi- 
dent storm that was coming upon 
Mr. Joyce Joyce’s house. I could 
not doubt what the sickness was, 
nor that it was quite beyond the 
power of a night’s dose of physic. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The next mormng I had a letter 
from my rector. They were tired of 
travelling and sightseeing, he said, 
and were commng to ther home in a 
fortnight. I was just lazily looking 
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over it a second tame, when Airs. 
Mayner came m the room. I was 
surprised to see her so early. 

‘You have not heard this bad 
news, Mr Lescol] ?’ 

‘No What news? TI cried, has- 
tily, my mind at once reverting to 
Joyce Joyce 

‘The typhus fever is m nearly 
all the houses in the Hollow. 
Three or four are quite given up.’ 

I went out without a word, and 
hastened off to that poorest district 
of the pamsh I found the report 
exaggerated by fear It was m 
three of the houses, and had seized 
only on the children In each case, 
however, matters were very hope- 
less. The ple there were Ana- 
baptfists, and had been unwilling to 
send up to the rectory for Mrs. 
Mayner’s medical aid for fear the 
priest should come with 14, and 
the parish doctor had not been into 
the neighbourhood until that morn- 
mg. I met bm in one of the cot- 


‘I would not stay long, if I were 
you, m either of the houses, Mr. 
Lescoll,’ said he. ‘And do, pray, 
do your best to empty the bed- 
rooms of the old women that 
throng into them. They seem to 
hanker after the smell of a sick 
room ” 

‘It is out of kindness,’ I said. 

: ae he niger ia pees half 
out of fussmess ey will carry 11 
into all the houses.’ e 

The same mght I had not been 
Jong in bed before I was called up 
by one of the poor girls. Her 
brother was dymg, she said, and 
her mother begged me to come 
down and pray with him. 

It was one of the Rogation days, 
and I was not in great strength after 
the fast. I found the boy very ill, 
but happily not dymg. I could 
not pass the other houses in which 
at that late hour I saw hghts burn- 
ing, without a call; and I spent 
about an hour in three miserable 

ms. = 

When I came out, I felt very 
sick and ill; and the ‘night air 


very restless and fitful sleep. All 
the next day I had a terrible head- 
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ache; and it was with some feeling 
what a frail possession a human 
body 18, that I wrote a sermon for 
the feast of the Ascension, on the 
hope and deliverance for human 
bodies given us by that day m 
which the Son of God and Son of 
Man carried up our flesh and blood 
mto heaven. I did not preach it, 
however, for when Ascension-day 
came, 1t found me dehnous, raving 
unnaturally about Joyce Joyce’s 
cruelty, and Kate’s scorn. 

I shall not copy Richard Baxter, 
and set down the stages of my sick- 
ness. It 1s enough to say that it 
was some weeks before I was well. 
Mayner had been telegraphed for, 
and had come home with his bnde 
Kate and Cuthbert had been up to 
ask after me daily for the first few 
days But since then, they had 
been to London, ‘ where they were 
staying with a relation of their mo- 
ther,’ said the old lady 

* I am sure she loves you,’ the old 
lady one day said ‘ It took only 
your illness to make her know it’ 
But I took 1t as a kand and hopeful 
indulgence on her part, for I had 
noticed that among the sick poor 
she treated the convalescents hke 
children, and said many thmgs to 
them that sounded hke spoiling. 

When I finally left my bed I was 
@ poor and meagre figure indeed, 
and so weak that I could scarcely 
walk I arranged at once to go out 
with a cousin of mime who had an 
enginering contract abroad. The 
rector told me that he hoped he 
should not see me for at least three 
months. With no httle distress, I 
had to leave the neighbourhoed I 
loved so well, and wherem only I 
thought the hope of my hfe could be 
worked out 

Durmg my illness there had been 
a change of Mimstry. The Tories 
had come mm; and a hittle before I 
left, I had a letter from Cuthbert, 
telhng me that he had obtamed a 
good appointment by his father’s 
mediation. The postscript contained. 
Kate’s ‘ kindest wishes.’ 

Until my cousin’s arrangements 
were complete—about a fortmght’s 
time—I stayed with my own fannly 
at my birthplace, a hittle psmarey 
town in the south-west. There I 
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told my plans to our old family 
physician. 

“ Goto Holland for three months!’ 
he cried ‘ Your lantern will be 
burnt out before three months if 
you do. You must take the physic 
I ordered your poor brother when he 
Was your age.’ 

‘What? a voyage to India and 
back ?’ 

‘Of course, my dear lad. If he 
had taken it, perhaps he would be 
alive now.’ 

He pressed this specific so warmly 
upon my mother and sisters that 
they insisted I should take 1t. It 
could only be done, undeed, by ex- 
pense upon her, which she bore 
with the same glad sacrifice as she 
had done the expenses of my edu- 
cation I had to confess to her the 
reasons why I fought agaimst it. 
But she counted them nothing when 
put side by side with her only son’s 
life. She took my passage, and fF 
had to go. 

My last letters were to Cuthbert, 
and to the rector and his mother. 
I begged them each to write to me 
every month, the letters to be ad- 
dressed ‘ Madras.’ 


peat 


CHAPTER VII. 


The stage bemg thus cleared of 
him whom the old Greeks called the 
Protagonist, all those fearful things 
happened of which every character 
in the drama had all along had some 
expectation Joyce Joyce’s bank 
broke . Kate became a poor girl, the 
pitied daughter of a bankrupt. A 
more fearful thing happened than 
any of us had expected—a month 
after his failure Joyce Joyce died, 
and Cuthbert and Kate were orphans. 

All my way out I felt certam that 
I should hear the first piece of ill 
news, httle as I expected the second. 
I hoped agaist it, but with a very 
shppery ungrounded hope. I wrote 
a letter to Joyce Joyce, which I sent 
by the first ship we met. I wrote 

lenfifully to Cuthbert and the 
yners. 

When I arrived at Madras, after 
an unusually long voyage, I found a 
good-sized packet awaiting me. One 
letter was from Joyce sores threp 
or four from Mayner, and the rest 

2N 32 
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from friends and kinsmen I opened 
Joyce Joyce’s first It ran thus — 


‘My piar MR Liscout, 

‘The lJong-expected crash of my bank 
has come, and I am now reaping the very 
bitter fruits of baving lived above my vo- 
cation I am a ruined man, ind my poor 
children 1obbed by my folly of all then ex 
nectations You will know now why I 
wished you to wait for two months before 
you spoke to my hate on the subject you 
opened to me not long ago I need not 
tell you, I thinh, that I hold you quite 
free, and that I am thankful for her she, 
for your own, and fo. mme thit no engige- 
inent wi miaue Iam very ill, and can 
white but little 

‘ Believe me, 
‘Very tiuly, your fnend, 
‘J ¢ Joycer Joxcr’ 


The next letter I chose out of the 
achet was my mother’s The very 
ng of 1t was enough for me 


“My prat Boy, 

‘We have just 1e1d in the piper the 
G@eith of your fiiend Mr Joyce, of Giert 
Avlstone— 


I read these words over thice or 
four tzmes Iread no more of thot 
letter, but at once turned over the 
bundle tor the latest letter from Irs 
Mayner, that I might know as near 
as I could the present state of all 
*Whatis hatedomg? Who1s looh- 
ing after her?’ These were my fist 
thoughts, and I found them thus 
answered — 


*My pi ar Mr LLscout, 

‘We cften wonder how you hive 1e- 
ceived the dull news in our forme: letters 
Mr Joyce Joyce’s bankiuptcv, and then 
his death following so soon upon it have 
called out a gieat deal of sympithy m the 
claagy about here, to whom he wis so 
generous a fiend hate has had inviti- 
‘tons to make many a piison we he tem} o- 
rary home, but she felt that she could not 
accept any of them except our own anl 
Mi Smith’s of foulsham 

‘I wonde: 1f you know hate well enough 
not to be surprised at the resolution to 
vwhich shc has now, afte. much thought 
and priye:, finally come Cuthbert and 
Kate hive each of them, fiom some 1elation 
of then mother s, the petty fotune of 75/ 
perannum We thought at first that they 
would lye together, the airangement 
‘would have been a great benefit to Cuthbert 
and a comfoit to his sister That, however, 

has been rendeied 1mpossible, fo: Cuthbert 
thas been sent fo. a year or two into Lkgypt 
an some subordinate but excellent post 
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* You 1emember little Jane, the washer- 
womansdanughter She says, “ Oh, ma’am, 
and 1s1t true as Miss Kate Joyce has turned 
anun?’ You will not fear that to be true 
But I should be glad to see how you take this 
news—she has become a Siste: of Charity, 
and has some post in the Orphan Home of 
S> Marth ani May at Rollestead ” 


There was much more about 
Kate’s unexpected movement im Mrs 
Mayner’s letter I will close this 
chapter, however, with her son’s re- 
marks upon it — 


“I .esisted her purpose fo. some time,’ 
he wrote, ‘and biought .gainst it every 
augument I could think of, except your 
love fo. her We have, of couse, all of 
us wolded the least hint of that, though 
we have often mentioned your name “Wy 
mother soon began to think that she was 
piobably 11ght in this choice = Iniecd, Miss 
Joyce Joyce tall ed so earnestly fo: it tht 
the old lady sud to me ‘ Well my den 
the desire miy come trom the Souice of 
every good As I hive not the least doubt 
of you. bemg able to lead hea away, I have 
quietly vielded to 1t And, 1n addit on to 
her ai1luments, these two 1e1sons of my 
own inclinel me Enst, [ 1emembered 
her crtiaoidmary love of little children, 
the great pleisure she took in baiely touch- 
ing them, and much 1 teaching and c1uing 
fo. them Iam glad, theef r, thit afte 
so great a soriow she will tind he. whole 
time occupied by 1 work which will biing 
hei the gieatest hippiness ‘Seco: lly —do 
not laugh, no, no: trown—I thin she will 
soon be vou: wife Without offence, I mav 
say that I hnow it will not be 1 verv luxu- 
2lous 02 supelabundant po ition = I think 
therefore, thit the stein discipline and the 
self-1ule the hnowing how to be in want, 
the humble diess, the plan faie, to which 
she will accustom herself mm the Home of 
SS Martha and Mary, will eacellentiv 
biidge ove: her passage fiom the luxury 
and splendour of her pst life to that hfe 
which I have here foretold for her 

“Believe me, my dea Lescoll, 
‘ Most sincerely yours, 
‘J H Mayner’ 


~— 


CHAPTER VIII (AND Last) 


The Orphan Home of St Martha 
and St Mary at Rollestead was, by 
one hundred miles, nearer to London 
than to Great Aylstone I ought to 
have gone to the latter place first, 
perhaps But iumpatiently, the se- 
cond day after my arrival in the 
Thames, I set off for Rollestead 

I found the Home, a large irre- 
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gular farmhouse and farm-build- 
ings, just on the outskrts of the 
town It had been given an eccle- 
siastical appearance, by many little 
touches, at 1ts renovation , especially 
by the shape of the new windows, 
by a plun little chstpel, by iron 
closses upon the roof, and by the 
strange addition of a band of texts 
which seemed to run all round the 
building ‘These were some of them 
‘I will not kave you orphins I 
will come unto vou’ ‘ Whosoever 
receiveth a httle child in my name 
rccelvcth me’ § He 1s the God of 
the fathcerless ” 

I pushed open the owkcn swi ig- 
gute ind wilkcd up i1cilein gi wel- 
pith to the doo A young enl of 
vLout fittccen in wplam icy dicss, 
answered the bell 

‘1s Miss Jo ce Jovee in ?’ 

‘No sn 
httle childien 

When wall she be in ? 

‘TI tlonk in vbout wm how, sn,’ 
the gnl answeicd 

‘4 will evil, then, in m how 
tine IT sud taking out my c itd, 
and ~ivin., it to the porticss 

Lhe sisters scc no ole tran, 
sir, till utter evensong ’ 

‘Whoa is evensong ?’ 

‘At hilf prst sm, sn” 

‘FE will eall, thon wubont scvcn’ 

‘Lhe sister will be puttme the 
ttle clnidien to bed siz 

MB nund prisscd way for % m>- 
ment and dwelt upon this p ctiic of 
Ieate it her gentic work 3 £ A ltolc 
atterw uds, then, I said ‘ sbout 
hilf pist, or a quarter to caught’ 

I had now 1 good many hous to 
spire Aolksteul was the quictest 
ot towns, latnc tluge villaze than 
a town there was nothing to scc 
there The old sources of its life 
and busmess, the stage-coaches, give 
it hfe no longer, it had given up its 
market-diy for want of marketers, 
tts famous old coaching inn, after 
vain struggles to exist still as an inn, 
had been turned into a luge school 

My first thought was to call at 
the vicarage and mtroduce myself 
to the parish priest He was an 
old friend of Mayne1’s, and I could 
hear from hm, I thought, some ac- 
count of the Home of which he was 
chaplam and m part founder My 
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treacherous memory, however, had 
lost his name, and I hept trymg in 
vain to think 1t back mto mj mind. 
While I was at this work, I passed 
quite thiough the town, and tuzned 
up into a quiet lane which led to- 
wards the beech-covered hills fo1m- 
ing its boundary on three sides 

It was a warm afternoon m the 
end of May The first company of 
sping flowers had gone, there were 
now no plimroses, and but a few 
violkts, the ficlds on each side of 
me wee full of cowslips, the sweet- 
bi1u from the hedges had begun ta 
“cnt the an, the httle white stars 
of the wild strawbe111c3 gleamed 
inth thickly from the banks, tho 
hawthorn wis bh ginning to show 1ts 
Mis ilowas To siw thet Lwwina 
gaiden of wild flowars There were 
many wtwbout mo to which I could 
sivc no nune  Ajlstone and its 
nabbourhood wis poor mm them, 
and if would have been i picat 
chinee hid I come tom thence, 
Tut L fclt the chuyjc much more, 
conn, as I did froma duly looh- 
out upon the dieary unbroken wil- 
doincss of the sc1 

Lhe hewt soon inade imc feel that 
iwis gome up-hill I Jookcd back 
mind suwl hal come 2% long cuive, 
ml LI could sce the roofs of the 
towh cnd some distance below inv 
fect Lhere were becch woods on 
exh sidc of me Here and there 
biokhen hedges, und hed,cs mended 
Ty putches of dead stichs, contiast- 
in stionel, with the new lite of 
the spimg in the unbroken patts, 
sowed me the many piths, lawful 
ot unlawful, made into the wood 

I entcred one of the most lawful 
loohing, at least one of thc most 
tiodden of these, and walked in the 
sober darkness and the moist and 
freshenme coolness of the wood 
Lhe ground was brown with the 
dying leaves of the last autumn, re- 
heved only by occasional bushes, 
and the bnght-leaved sorrel and 
patches of blue hyacmth Gra- 
dually, however, I came to tufts of 
grass, then the trees grew thinner, 
the sunhght fell through m larger 
masses, the grass widened and 
spread round me on all sides I 
found I was on the skirts of the 
wood and the edge of the hill 
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I wendered about until I had 
found a spot where I could lie down 
and look out upon a clear and wide 
view of the country before me. 
Here the hill sloped gently: the 
trees were Piguet me in thick 
masses, wi shadows growing 
deeper and blacker the farther back- 
‘wird I looked. — uote = ey 
were sparse, growing 2 r dis- 
tances, but with fuller om to 
spread out after their natural and 
unconstrained shape’ they had 
heavier branches, thicker  boles, 
and a richer weight of leaves At 
some distance from the foot of the 
hill, in the hollow of the green and 
woody basin, I saw the town, the 
church, and the Home; and a long 
white line of road, growing in the 
distance to a pathlike narrowness, 
lost itself 1n the mudst of the hills 
on the opposite side. There were 
sheep, like specks, m their pens, 
and shepherds sitting lazily upon 
the hurdles. Every now and then 
I heard the shrill screech of pea- 
cocks, and the cuckoos crying, with 
other cuckoos answering them, or 
the lads mockng them. 

After a while I heard a sound that 
came starthngly upon the quietness, 
the sound of human voices. Little 
children were laughing and shouting 
at some distance. Soon the sound 
came nearer. Three httle girls ran 
awiftly out upon the open patch of 
green where I was sittmg. They 
‘were dressed 1n a sober grey, hke 
the girl I had seen at the Home. 
T knew at once that they were some 
of the orphan family. One of them 
looked at me, whispered to the other 
two, and they itd pote short for a 
moment, curtseyed, and ran down 
the hili quite out of sight. 

Others now came streaming on, 
by twos and threes, to the level 

itch. ‘They passed along some 
Mietan ce from me, slowly descending 
the hill, and every now and then 
stopping to pluck a cowslip. Little 
by little—legs, body, shoulders, head 
~~I saw them sink outof sight. Last 
-Of all came Kate. She one little 

yY in her arms; yectegeehties a 
qraeging weary look, was holding at 
ner onl 

y saw her profile; I could 
not mustake her; but oh! how 
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changed! If in the splendour and 
fashion m which I first saw her she 
had put me in mund of some picture 
of a saint, how much more now! 
The unconscious mirth upon her 
face at that tame was now changed 
ioe - oe 
ook, deepen ps by the evi- 
dent taredness with which she moved, 
the weight of one child and the 
dragging of the other. She was 
dressed nearly the same as the girls. 
Her gown fell m straight tolds to 
the ground It was nearly the 
eolour of the beech-trunks, but as 
I turned to 1t from looking at the 
fresh brilluancy of the beech-leaves 
1t seemed almost to take a purpled 


tinge. 

She hesitated for a moment at the 
edge of the slope, then settmg 
down her httle burden, she sat upon 
the grass and took off her bonnet. 
I saw that her hair, whose dressmg 
many had once admured, and many 
copied, was now quite plain The 
two little boys sat beside her, one 
on each side. 

I watched her for a long time, 
half-forgetting, in my wonder and the 
thoughts with which my memory 
was fillmg me, that 1t was for her 
that I had come into this country 
and was now sitting there. <At last 
she roused me by rousmg herself: 
she took a ball from her little bag, 
and raismg her arm threw it with 
weak and girhsh force down the hill. 
Soon the heads of many children, 
and httle bodies in grey dresses 
appeared, scrambling upwards. The 
ball flew hither, thither, was tossed. 
up the nll, thrown down; rolled 
along the level slope behind Kate; 
and sometames just withm the dark- 
ness of the wood. At last a strong 
hand threw it, as two or three were 
strugghng for it. it flew along the 
alr and settled down at my feet. 

Half the troop came running to- 
wards it; when suddenly they saw 
me, and stopped short. The little 
stout strong child who had thrown 
it, however, came on boldly alone ; 
she smiled half-shyly as she looked 
in my face, and stooped to pick it 
up. I reached it before her hand 
was near, and held it in my own: 

‘ You are from the Home? said L 

* Yes, str.’ 
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* And that lady is Miss Catharine I looked mto the face with which 


Joyce Joyce ” 

‘ The sister, sr? . 

‘ Yes, the sister, my child W 
you tahe her a message for me ” 

ehild stared at me for a mo- 
ment, as if doubtng whether she 
nught or ought It was an unusual 
request, at last she said, looking at 
the ball, which 1 still held, ‘ Yes, 
sir May I have the sster’s ball °’ 

IL gave her the ball, and then felt 
m my pochet for my pencil The 
point was Ld won niet broken, and 1 
tound that I had no kmife ‘ What 
ean Ido?’ I thought ‘Must I go 
and speak to her? or must I wait 
until she has roturned and seen 
my card, and call upon her in the 
evening? No time or place cin 
be so good as this 1t 19, by its 
very uncipectedness, the time y v 2 
me’ 

I know not whit changes passed 
over mj fxein my perpicuty , but 
when at last T remembecied what I 
could do, I saw that the httic girl 
was g.uzing at me with a strange and 
doubtful look But how he: look 
deepened almost imto terror when I 
suddenly turned up the cuif of my 
coat tore off the 1ron-moulded wi1st- 
band of my shirt, and, givmg that to 
her, said— 

‘Will you give this to the «ister ”’ 

The child did not answer a word , 
but taking it hurnedly out of my 
hand, without looking at me, she 
rushed off at a rapid pace, and did 
not stop until she had reached Kate 
IT rose and walked very slowly toward. 
the placo where the sistcr was 
sitting 
I saw her put on her bonnet and 
stand up Her back was still to- 
ward mc, and she did not once turn 
her face into the direchon to winch 
the fmghtened child kept excitedly 
pointing 

When I was withm a few paces 
from her she faced round and came 
towards me Her whole ar was 
calm and settled, and her counte- 
nance shone with cheerful welcome 
there was not a shadow of disturb- 
ance, and but hittle of surprise 
This startled me more than the 
wannest paleness and distress would 
have done My heart was beatng 
heavily with excitement, but when 


she met me, it almost seemed to stop 
with the sudden disappomtment 
As she held out her hand to me, 
with a happy smile, I was saying to 
myself, ‘ This, then, 1s all that I am 
to her’ 

‘Oh, I am gied to see your face, 
Mr Lescoll,’ she said 

I answered with some common 
form of greeting , I know not what, 
and then I was quite silent 

‘What a strange way,’ she said, 
‘of telling me you were here! It 
1eally tightened me untal I could 
collect my thoughts This lhttle 
piece of hnen has brought up before 
me in &® moment so many passed- 
away things’ 

‘ That was a happy day, Mass Joyce 
Toy ce, on which you and [ last looked. 
upon this little piece of rag—if you 
1cmembe1 16’ 

‘Those days were happy indeed. 
T did not know then how happy they 
were JI am never tor many hours 
togethcr quite free from the sense 
how awful it 1s so suddenly to have 
lost so much—to have lost all It 
18 not only that my dear father 1s 
dead, but my brother 1s away, and I 
am quite out of the reach of all the 
friends of that bmght tame, both 
poor and mnch And yet,’ said she, 
tiking up the httle boy, who was 
pullinz at her dress, ‘ these days are 
happy If [ had been told of all, on 
the day we laughed about this,’ fin- 
gering the torn linen as she spoke, 
“I could not have belheved I could 
be so happy as I am’ 

‘I am giad, mdeel, that you are 
so, Miss Joyce Joyce’ 

‘ This 1s the sister,’ said the biggest 
of the two litle lads, looking up at 


me 

‘He tells you so because he hears 
you call me by my name,’ said Kate, 
smuilin ‘You will not thnk me 
proud of office if I ask you to speak 
to me by the name they know before 
the chidren In this simple work 
I have learned, indeed, that I am a 
sistcr to all God’s human family; 
but more partacularly do I feel 1¢ 
toward you My dear father con~- 
stantly spoke to me of you before 
Ins death My Cuthbert used to be 
often saymg that you were his bro- 
ther, and charged me to remember 
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it. In his last letter he says you 
will be sure to come and see me’ 

‘You guileless child,’ said I, touch- 
ing the head of the httle lad by her 
side. I scemed to speak it to him, 
but in my heart I said :t to her. 
After that I remained silent: 1 dared 
not say what I began to hope Cuth- 
bert secretly meant in calling me 
ins brothcr, and what I more than 
hoped was in her dying father’s 
mind. <At Jast I spoke—I know 
how it was—more to mysclf than 
her 

‘Would that Cuthbert’s words 
were mdecd true!’ 

‘They are truc, Mr Lescoll,’ said 
she, very slowly and solemnly, and 
with a most calm and assuring snule 
‘At least, sir,’ speaking sharply) and 
shortly, wWhilea gloom passed over her 
face, ‘you have heard nothing of lun, 
have you? He was well—yes, and 
he was good—a fortuight ago I 
heard from him then ’ 

‘I have not heard from Cuthbert 
for months,’ Tansweied ‘Twas not 
thinking of him—but of you, Kate’ 

‘Of me, Mr Lescoll ?’ 

‘Of you, mdeed It 1s the greatcst 
joy that I have m my hfe to think 
that you ale wet my sister Yet how 
thankful should I be if you we1e— 
if you cannot be what T have so lone, 
prayed that you may be—1if you will 
not make me, beyond al] doubt, 
Cuthbert’s brother’ 

Kate turned from me and walked 
back to the green ledge wheie siic 
had been sittmg She looked down 
the hill upon the scattered childien, 
but with an expression in which 
they had no concern or part 

‘Ellen,’ she cried to the nearest, 
‘eall the little ones up It is time 
for us all to go home’ 

‘There 1s not an unkind thought 
in your heart—sister,’ said I, wallang 
up to her ‘I have come many 
thousand mules to tell you what I 
have to tell you now. You will hear 
me”? 

‘ You have told me,’ she answered 
‘Mr Lescoll,1t cannot be’ 

‘The mght I took you home, a 
day or two before I was so 111, when 
your father was in the first anticipa- 
tion of the coming misery, I had his 
Sanction to say what I have never 
had time nor place to say until now.’ 
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‘It cannot be,’ she said. ‘ All 1s 
s0 different now.’ 

‘You should st down if you area 
sister,’ J replied, ‘and patiently hear 
out all that your brother has to say. 
Nothing 18 different but that which 
must have been things only have 
changed, we arethe same But you 
cannot love such asIam Who can 
wonder ?’ 

‘I dolove you’ I speak plainly. 
Tshould hke to call you by your own 
name JI have been loving you more 
and more smce my dear father’s 
death You did hima great kind- 
ness some time beforc Ins tioubler, 
of which he spake often to me f 
know not what 1t was, I do not ask. 
Cuthbert knows, and you know ’ 

‘Believe me, sister, I did him no 
kindness J was his beggar, and 
when he died I was most deeply, and 
beyond all power of pay ment, mn his 
debt. He gave me Icave—but 1 will 
not say 1 cannot tiy and buy you 
with jour father’s woids’ 

‘T ain not my own,’ she answe1ed. 
‘I have given myself to these httle 
ones But as we are gomg now, 1 
will speak plamly Do jou think, 
Mr Lescol], that 1 never knew that 
you would ask me what you have 
come toask me now? Evcry tongue 
has told me of 1t, m some way or 
other Or do you suppose that I 
think so meanly of you as that you 
vould ask for ine only when J nnght 
have becn a help tor you, but not 
now when I must be a burden to 
somc? ‘These,’ she said, looking at 
the childicn, ‘are my burden-beai crs. 
Haik! the beil of the Home 1s nng- 
ing for tea We are late I have 
broken discipline.’ 

‘Oh, break 1t more resolutely’ I 
eried You were not made for 
this ’ 

‘The discipline reaches further 
than you thnk When I promised 
obedience I did not think I should 
have this strange conversation But 
this interview with you will be told 
before to-night to some one else ’ 

‘To God ?’ 

‘ To the Sister Superior ’ 

‘ Lady Maria Levale ?’ 

‘Sister Maria or Sister Superior: 
so we know her here ’ 

‘And she, no doubt,’ I said, ‘ has 
a made answer ready for all suck 
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questions 2s mime Have you, Kate, 
drunk m the powon that celibacy 1s 
& holicr stite than marriage ? 

‘For some it 1s, I suppose, for 
some 1t 15 not’ 

The children had now formed two 
and two, and were walking back m 
order thiough the woods, Kate fol- 
lowine them I still kept at her side 

“1s it for you?’ T ashed 

‘God knows But jou must leave 
me now We shall soon hegin to 
mcct the people of the town’ 

‘When shall ET sce you? 1 can- 
not rest as I am now I will not 
leave the town until T hive these 
wands of a perpctu ud casmissal—‘ 1 
Will not be your wife 

‘Geo to the vieuige,” she sud 
‘You will be welcome as a fitend of 
Mi = Muaynet2’s ‘The archdc won 
holds his yisitation m the town 
to-mno1iew, and he dimes this cvcn- 
ing at the acar rw. After dino. 
they will come over to the Hore 
You vill sce th sister Supcrio. 
alone = Good-bye!’ 

J took hold ot he: J and, and shic 
suftundd mec to tctam it for some 
time Then Jd hung backhand w itched 
the cicy Ine of the ttle ch idicn 
lose atsclfi among the tices Just of 
all [ saw the sister Qsappcatr 

Twill waste no tune in dct uling 
the hospitality of the vie uw of Jolle- 
stead, or the Gicsomencss and heavi- 
ness to me of thit dine of the par- 
sons to which I was sutting down a 
few hows after White Ieft me = =After 
cunner. we all went over the Home 
the Siste1 Supclior was our conduc- 
tress, andcach of the party c1presscd 
lis particular approvu or disap- 
proval, or suungcstions of 1.mcdy, of 
the divers arrangauncnts as onc by 
onc they weie pointcd out 

After an houi’s cranunation all 
withdicw, crcept myself At the 
invitation of the Sister Supcior, 1 
followed he: to he: 100m She was 
a lady of truly azstociatic fuaturcs , 
but her cxpiession, chestened by 
long ascetic habit, and softencd by 
an unexcitable quietness and meek- 
ness, had in 1t no reflection of her 
birth and early trammg She was 
about forty jyea1s old, her dress was 
exactly the same as Kate’s 

‘Sister Catharme has told me 
every thing, fathe1,’ said she. 
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I confess that the last word mada 
me start. ‘If that Insh curate at Ayl- 
stone had come here,’ thought I, ‘ to 
renew his offer, this would certamly 
have diiven him off’ 

She saw my surprise, and said, 
with a simile, ‘ Well, be tolerant 1t 
isour way If,’ she went on, ‘ you 
have the least ponetration you must 
hnow how deep the sistci’s love for 
you is She has found among the 
Ictte1s of to-day’s post three o1 four 
which bear happily upon the sub- 
yeet which brought you here She 
crmnot see you to-meht, but sho 
his comiuissioned me to give jou 
these ’ 

1 hunied bach to the mn beside 
the stition, at which T hid Ictt my 
cupct-big J 1aeid the Jetters on 
the r0o1d one of tham was ftom 
Waite heisclf to ine, another from 
Mas Miyner to hor, another. trom 
Cuthbart to ha, of winch she had 
sent inc the last pige alone Mrs. 
Miuynei s 2an thus — 


‘Ma narring KALI, 

‘You ue making us Ul vais miser ible. 
We hive just leunt thit Mh Fesecll his 
come bach t. Pnolind We have not vet 
secon him owe cammetd ult fe ¢ he as, nor 
uf yl isthere We ve muiser ible becruse 
ws fe Lthit out of your very Coodness ind 
hinnhty you ae hh ly to mike him and 
your If fam icmisca dle thm wy of us. 
We lo entic t you, my deu caild, tor you 
own Sthe, for his,for vou father’s, for ours, 
net tos nl hm bi kh to his woth here with 
whout hif-biclen mil a wactched fie 
You hnow me to bc, my dcu 51), 

‘Your lowing 
‘Vary Ss Maynirr’ 


The page of Cuthbert’s 
abruptly at the top — 


began 


‘No ust for me to pictend I don’t Lnow. 
It wll ccme cft before you see me ifun, 
T shill never sce Ate Soyre Joyo wun, 
at Jewt [hoje so Im the proper peison 
to play the father on thit interesting occa- 
sion, but 1s I cmnot be pirewnt I have 
thought of deputing th it office to Smith of 
Toulsham = On second thoughts, however, 
thouch I know less of Mtyna, 1 believe he 
will be the 1:12zht paascn He will be moe 
agreeable to yeu, and his dear old mothe 
will be ve1y angig if he 1s pissed by 

‘I’ will tell you now, hitty, something 
that you have not yet hnown Our father 
had a prophetic glimpse into your minuage, 
and it gave him a greit deal of joy. He 
provided that you should bring youn hus- 
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band a little fortune. I have to give you, 
as a wedding present, the perpetual curxny 
of the new distin t endowed by ou: father 
in the deur old town, and as 1t 1s of no use 
to you you must piss 1t over to your hus- 


band.’ 


T turncd ncxt 1o the httle note in 
Kate’s own hand — 


*You will perhaps think me voy bold,’ 
at said, ‘for ktuug you see What thise dcu 
friends siy Mis Maynei’s Jette: had a 
meat cflect on me, (uthbert’s, however, 
had still moc, for I shall feel now that I 
shall not }<c thit mee burden to you of 
which I spohe, o: taied to speah, this after- 


Nil Desperandum. 


noon. But beyond all else I have looked 
into my own heart, and find that, indeed, 1t 
cannot say ‘* No” to your question of this 
afternoon. It did not say it—I could not 
say 1t then, though indeed I meant to say 
it for vour sake. I hope jou will not think 
me bold to wiite now—‘*I will be your 
wife ” ° 
‘Now, go away I cannot see you to- 
moirow, I feel too ashamed of having been 
“) bold I will wiite you a long lette: with 
the best excuses for 1t all. In three months 
my probitionary term will have expned. 
Come then, but biing with you my old firend 
Mis. Mayne, and you shall fnd me your 
+ KATE.’ 


NIL DESPETANDUM. 


DVER despau, 
Comrade in arnis, 

Lafe has alarms, 
Mcttle to try 
Do what man dare, 
Cleave to the nght, 
Make a good fight, 
Never say die! 


Up with your flag, 
Meet every foe, 
Give blow fo1 blow, 
Seornme to fly , 
Whule therc’s a rag 
Nailed to the mast, 
Fight to the last, 
Never say die! 


Early or late, 

Fate will be kind, 
Fortune 1s blind, 
Hold your head high ; 
Guide your own fate, 
Fortune may frown, 
Be not cast down, 
Never say die! 


Trust to yourself, 
Count on no chance; 
They who advance, 
Fate must defy 
Luck 1s an elf 

Men will despise, 

If they are wise, 
Never say die ! 


What though at first, 
Just at life’s biim, 
Prospects look dim, 
Obstacles high ? 
Things at the worst 
Ever improve, 
Mountains will move, 
Never say die! 


Be of good cheer, 
Night 1s most dark 
Just ere the lark 
Mounts to the shy, 
Sunrise 18 near, 
Wai5t for the lhght, 
All will be bright, 
Never say die! 


If you should fail, 
Stil persevere , 

In each career, 
Hindrances he ; 
Children bewail : 
Keep a stout heart, 
Make a fresh start, 
Never say die ! 


Heroes have failed, 
Ere they have won ; 
What they have done 
Any may try ; 

They have prevailed— 
Good men and true— 
Why shouldn’t you ? 
Never say die! 
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Laife 1s a road, 
Painful and steep, 
Onward we creep. 
Be not past by, 
Take up jour load, 
Hope, lhe a star, 
Shines from afar, 
Never say die! 


What is your gnef? 
A1e you m pam ? 
Cease to complain, 
Utter no (13, 

Time brings rclel, 
Stifle that eurse, 
Many are wo1se, 
Never say dio! 


Fircnd, are you poor? 
Sigh not for wealth, 
Honour and health 
Gold cannot buy , 
Biavely cndure 
Whiat has its taies, 
Riches bie cares, 
Nevc1 say die! 


‘Love you 1m vain? 
Be not content, 
*No’ was not meant, 
Maidens are shy 
Ask her agam ; 

If you give in 

How can you win? 
Never say die! 





Si 
or 
1 


Has a dear friend, 
Toin fiom jour breast, 
Gone to his rest? 

Still I reply : 

All things must end ; 
Waste not in griof, 
Life 1s too bref, 

Neve1 say die! 


Thouch so bereft, 
Duty hes piain, 
Weeping 1s vain, 
Broken that tie; 
Others are left, 
Tender and true, 
Looking to you, 
Never say dio! 


Ths, to sum up 
Mortals must bear 
Trouble and care. 
Sparks upwards fly, 
Drmk of your cup, 
Dnnk hhe a man, 
Do all you can, 
Never say die! 


Think, above all, 
Losses of wealth, 
¥riendship or health, 
Come fiom On High. 
When sorrows fall, 
Bow to The Wl, 
Wait and hope stall, 
Hope till you die! 

J. H. L. 


ON THE SUPPRESSION OF THE COURT FOR DIVORCE 
AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES. 


(Reprinted from the ‘ Times’ of the 10th August, 1920 ) 


HERE 1x little upon which we 
cw congratulate our rcaders 
with regard to the promessive legis- 
lation effutcd duiing the past ses- 
sion We are compelled again to 
deploic the loss of a Reform Bill 
thiough the absolutely languid in- 
diffurcocc of both housesof the legis- 
Inture We arc consequently com- 
pclled agam to offtr our sympathy 
with the personal mortification which 
must attend the pertinacious, though 
yam cfforts of John, fomth Earl 
Russcll, to idcnhfy himself with the 
meisu1e which gave a co1onct to his 
cclebrated ancestor, and that po- 
litical power to the muddle classes 
which they havc so jealously striven 
to preserve from cencio1achment 
Still upon one pomt the session 
has not been bi11¢n of useful result 
The law of divoice 1s no longer a 
blot upon ow statute book The 
anomaly of a puble court existing 
in the land with its supreme judec 
mn 1ecerpt of a salaiy of 50001 pv1 
annum, its expensive stafit of regis- 
tiais, clerks, tipstafits, &e, and not 
onc cause decided in it for the last 
ten yen1s, was fai too gross for pub- 
he acquicsecnee Worse cvcn than 
this, the ve1y custence of that court 
was a standing insult to the science 
and Icarning of the tiuly enhghtened 
age in Which wo happily live 
The mere fact, however, of the 
long endurance of such an anomaly, 
and the strangely persistent sup- 
pot which the institution received 
hom a certain section of the Conser- 
vative party, renders the subject 
worthy of a more extended conside- 
ration than we should otherwise have 
been disposed to award to it 
‘We may commence by stating that 
the Court for Divoice and Matrimo- 
nial Causes was the mvention, so to 
speak, of the latter portion of the 
first half of the last century We 
use the term ‘mvention’ advisedly, 
because the period we have named 
was essentially one of mechanical in- 
vention We owe to that period the 


grand rudiments of what 1s now 
our perfect steam engine, the earhest 
applications of electricity to motive 
power, and generally a great perfec- 
tion in all mechanical arts The 
men of that day had begun to com- 
prehend the laws of natmal phe- 
nomena, but they were strangely 
behindhand as regards the laws of 
mind Our ieadeis will smile when 
we state as an histouical fact that 
men of even liberal education were 
perfectl} 1gnoiant of the very A B C 
of psychology which we now teach 
every child in our national schools 
Nevertheless the human mind, even 
at that tyme, could not content itself 
with trrumphs ovcr material objects, 
and at the beginmng of the second 
half of the last century we obse1ve 
that such an interest began to 
manifestud in metaphysics that one 
of the most eminent novelists of 
the time published a metaphysical 
story m a periodical which, from its 
low piice, evidently addicssed itself 
to a laige multitude of readcrs It 
is truc that the subject 1s tieated m 
a manner which we should now 
considec: quite clementa1j, and it 
might be easily comprehended by 
any intelligent child of eight, edu- 
cated as we now educate our chil- 
dren, but our forefatheis, from our 
hnowledge of the state of their edu- 
ciation, must have devoted the sime 
labouzed attention to the pe1usl of 
this story, which we are forced to 
devote to those profound works 
which it is the just glory of ou1 age 
to have produced Now the very 
fact that large masses of readers 
should have devoted so much atten- 
tion to a book which, from its ap- 
pearance in the form of a novel, they 
would 1n the first mstance naturally 
take up for the mere sake of amuse- 
ment, may be held as a fair indica- 
tion of the dawn of that spimt ot 
mental ynquiry and research which 
converted the latter part of the last 
century ito a metaphysical age, mn 
contradistinction to the mechanical 
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age with which the century com- 
menced. 

Fortunately for us, the men of 
that period were far too practical to 
allow of metaphysics remamimg m 
the same unprofitable condition m 
which 1t had existed from the days 
of Aristotle to the days of Hamilton 
and Mansel—a mere analysis of men- 
tal structure, possessing no mnfluence 
on the vast economy of human hfe 

It 1s scarcely credible the amount 
of suffermg our ancestors endured 
before metaphysics had become an 
absolute science — hopelessly eon- 
dured, without so much as dream- 
mg of a remedy In evidence of 
this we may turn to the early records 
of this very Court for Drvorce, and 
stronger even than that testimony, 
to the whole tone of their romantic 
literature ‘The main interest of all 
their hnghest fiction was based upon 
an idea of the contrariety of the hu- 
man heart Contranety they called 
at in their blind ignorance, httle wit- 
ting that the human heart 1s as ab- 
solutely governed by nvaniable laws 
as are the ebb and flow of the rest- 
less ocean 

We assure our readers we are stat- 
ing a sober histouical fact when we 
tell them that even far later than 
the year 1860, people of education 
and position m society desirmg to 
enter into the estate of matrimony, 
were accustomed to consult their 
lawyer as regarded the disposition of 
their property, and perhaps even 
their medical adviser, 1f doubtful on 
the score of health, but they totally 
ignored anything approaching to 
professional advice as to compati- 
bihty of temperament or disposition, 
basing their hopes of matrimonial 
happiness on mere impulsive feeling 
— which, alas for them! as the 
annals of that Divorce Court prove, 
frequently turned out utterly delu- 
give, sumply a transient passion, mn 
nowise indicative of the normal con- 
dition of the heart. 

It 1s almost impossible for us to 
realize such a condition of society ; 
to magine that fearful umon, which 
must so often have occurred, of an- 
tagonistic natures bound together 
with the strongest laws divine and 
human; noble natures, it may be, 
frettmg agamst the galimg bonds— 
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riveted together on the faith of an 
evanescent impulse—mutually de- 
structive of their own happiness, and 
yet sternly endunng the evil tll 
death broke the ternble yoke 

Such a melancholy spectacle as 
this must have been often witnessed. 
And then those natures of less 
strength—though perhaps, under 
happicr circumstances, capable of 
much excellence and virtue—we read 
their story m the records of that 
court, and 1 2a eccrtam order of the 
romantic hterature of the period. 

No wonder in those days men 
talked of ‘ the lottery of marnage,’ and 
oftentimes wisely hesitated to cast 
their happmess in such an uncertain 
venture 

It appears that the Divorce Court 
was invented as a clumsy remedy 
for this unfortunate state of affairs 
‘If you cannot prevent this misery,’ 
was the cry, ‘at Icast afford us some 
cure’ Perhaps the saddest point m 
early history of the jurisdiction of 
that court was the muiscrably mus- 
taken use made of that vast amount 
of precedents which quickly accu- 
mulated An unfortunate couple 
obtaimed a sentence of divorce, that 
case beecaine a precedent for still 
further fachtatng the destruction 
of the marrage bond, so, ike the 
glacial force, these precedents at- 
tained a mighty weight of destruc- 
tive power, crushing down the social 
fabric 

From our own expericnce in these 
days, we may safely affirm that the 
legal profession of that period was 
only too ready to assist in this cre- 
ation of precedents—if society lost, 
they gained On the other hand, a 
terrified protest arose from the sober 
and respectable people im the land 
against the court, which, as they 
alleged, was the cause of such dan- 
ger to the community—a most illo- 
gical cry; the court had not created 
the evil, and the cure, bad as 1t 
might be, was preferable to the 
disease 

At last society was rescued from a 
totally unexpected quarter. 

That great man, whose statue the 
gratitude of our age has reared, high 
in the air, above the old marble arch 
of the Victorian era, following m 
our blind reverence for the past the 
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doubtful taste of that period of 
eclectic art—that great mtellect be- 
held, with all the force of profound 
mturtion, the possibility of convert- 
ung those very precedents of domes- 
tic desti action into materials for the 
preservation of morality, nay, as the 
sequel has proved, mto a foundation 
for the domestic happiness we now 
enjoy In common with the highest 
intellects of his day, he was fired 
with the pervading metaphysical en- 
thusiasm, but he felt, with bitterness 
of heart, how utterly futue all this 
enthusiasm would be unless those 
ascertaincd laws concermng the 
mental and moral structure of man 
the species, could be apphed to man 
the individual 

Consider for a moment how un- 
available the highest knowledge of 
therapeutics would remam unless 
united to the power of forming a 
qduagnosis of individual disease, and 
yet, as regards psychology, this was 
the very disadvantage under which 
our ancestors laboured 

Thanks to our system of refined 
education, each one of us ought after 
a few years to be able to compre- 
hend his own mental structure, and 
as our common saying has 1, ‘ A man 
1s a fool or a metaphysician at forty ’ 
Indeed 1t appeais to us so perfectly 
natural that the qualified metaphy- 
siclan should be able from what we 
term ‘tendencies’ to discover the 
idiosyncrasy of any given indi- 
vidual, just as oui medical men are 
able from symptoms to infer the 
diseasc, that we may be almosf ex- 
cused if we sometimes overlook that 
immense amount of labour and re- 
search which has bestowed upon 
our age such an valuable power 

Like all other + discoveries, 
this theory of the Newton of his 
day, if we may so call him who gave 
us the laws of our mental nature, 
met with the strongest opposition 
and ridicule Nevertheless so great 
was the desire of the public to find 
some remedy for the evil which be- 
set society, that a commission was 
appointed to test the soundness of 
the proposition This commission 
was admurably adapted for 1ts pur- 
pose It consisted chiefly of per- 
sons who, from their vocation, were 
accustomed to analyze the workings 
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of the mind and heart, novelists and 
dramatists of the highest class, both 
men and women, to these were 
added, by way of neutralzmeg any 
errors that might arse from the 
mere umaginatave element, two of the 
hardest-headed, matter-of-fact law- 
yers that the age produced 

It would appear that the meta- 
physicians of the day had so en- 
tirely restricted themselves to ab- 
stract considerations that they were 
found unequal to the acquisition of 
special facts concernmg imdividual 
minds ‘To a select number, how- 
evel, under the presidency of the 
great father of the theor), was con- 
fided the task of generahzimg upon 
the facts which the commission from 
tame to time laid before them 

The commission held its sittings 
m connection with the Court for 
Divorce, having it own special 
yanisdiction The principals of every 
divorce suit, after passing through 
the ordinary procedure of the court, 
were brought before the commis- 
sion, and subjected to a searching 
examination as to their mental con- 
stitutions, the elements ofantagonism 
in their respective natures bemg 
carefully evolved —in truth, the 
commission was none other than a 
great school of the anatomy of the 
heart , 1ts members followcd not the 
ordering of the muscles, nor the 
sinuosities of the nervous fibre— 
the} sought to follow the mazy 
courses of human motive, to discover 
an undeviating law where men had 
Intherto only found confusion 

It was a sublime conception—the 
diagnosis of the disease was to afford. 
the basis of a grand system of effec- 
tual cu1e ‘The labour was, mdeed, 
gigantic, but im the course of years, 
thiough the gradual accumulation, 
verification, and accurate testing of 
evidence, 1t became at length pos- 
sible to affirm, with the greatest 
accuracy, the various forms of cha- 
racter which could exist i harmony 
one with the other, as well as those 
mm the union of which discord must 
prove the mevitable result 

Yet the labour was not ended 
here—it required all the power of 
that greatest mtellect of his day to 
lay down the laws through which, 
by tendencies or symptoms, might 
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be discovered the real underlying 
nature of the mind and heart, as 
distinguished from that superficial 
and evanescent expression of fechng, 
ansing from mere casualty, which 
had so perplexed and bewildered 
mankind 1 earlhler days—in a word, 
the power of forming a true dia- 
gnosis of the character of any given 
individual 

But the work was achieved at 
last—that marvellous work, com- 
pared to which those laboured 
earthworks and cuttings of the mmne- 
teenth century, uscless now through 
our electric system of locomotion 
and method of aenal navigation, sink 
into insignificance A new science 
was given to the world—metaphy- 
sics, im the streneth of its new sig- 
mification, took 1ts place among the 
learned socicties of the realm The 
Rojal College ot Metaphysicians was 
formed, taking precedence, by Royal 
Charter, masmuch as mind 1s supe- 
rior to baty, of the Royal College of 
Phymqans , but yet, masmuch as 
mind 1s 50 intumately connected with 
body, the two colleges weie to a 
certain extent associated together, 
and the new college took possession 
of the prenuses formerly occupied 
by the Umon Club, and so those 
two great professions, which hold 
the keys ot the mystery of mind and 
body, dwell harmomously in that 
renge of building which constitutes 
one side of ‘ the finest sitein Europe,’ 
where a column of water riscs glo- 
riously, from the summit of the old 
Nelson monument, to the height of 
a thousand fect —attesting the gran- 
deur of our hydraulic powcr, m 
comparison with the mean granite 
hand-basms and puny jets which 
contented our forefathers 

Metaphysicians in ordinary and 
extraordinary were appointed to the 
royal family ; and all persons of 
common sense had recourse to the 
metaphysician in the same way 
that they formerly had recourse to 
the family doctor and lawyer, and 
so, at last, that hnghest element of 
humanity, the mund, received the 
same professional attention which 
men had hitherto been satisfied to 
afford merely to body and estate. 
And as we well know, to our great 
profit, at the present day, it 1s as 
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much our custom to consult the 
metaphysician on any question of 
mental irritation, as 1t 18 our custom 
to consult the doctor upon a derange- 
ment of the physical organs 

However, as may be readily sup- 
posed, when the new science was 
first promulgated, there were not a 
few ignorant and prcyudiced people 
who demed its truth—who obsti- 
nately persisted m the old method 
of matiumonial cleetion, refusmg to 
sulumt their characters to the scru- 
tmy of the metaphysician, and 
inarrsing on the chance system of 
incie ynpulse But tho musery 
which attended these wretched per- 
sons vindicated the truth of the 
seienece The Jhvorece Court was 
still crowded with switors, while 
those who had availed themselves 
of the metaphysiaan’s advice hved 
a life of unbroken matrumonial hap- 
pincss The fact became so patent 
that at last the cclebrated ‘ Marnage 
Certificate Act’ was passed, render- 
ing all marnages null and void 
unless upon the license of a duly 
quahtied metaph)sician, who 1s re- 
quired to certify, on oath, as to the 
mental compatibility of the contract- 
ng parties 

The principle of this Act 1s pre- 
eiscly the same as that which 
governed our ancestors with regard 
to compulsory vaccination <A great 
amount of absurd argument was 
put forward with respect to the 
liberty of the subject, the mght of 
people to marry as they lke and 
take the consequences. But it was 
held, and wisely held, by a large 
majority, both in and out of Parha- 
ment, that although people might, 
as a general principle, possess an 
indisputable mght to make them- 
selves miserable, yet the scandal of 
their discord must not be allowed 
to offend public morahty and public 
feelmg on such an important social 
question a8 marnage At last, after 
a prolonged opposition, the Act, 
which was to render harmony the 
mevitable law of marmed hfe, was 

From that day the busi- 

ness of the Divorce Court dwindled 
away, bemg confined solely to per- 
sons who had married prior to the 
passing of the Act. 

Perhaps the most wonderful 
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change which the new science has 
effected is to be found in the esti- 
mate we now hold concerning 
woman's character. If we refer to 
the literature of our ancestors we 
discover innumerable depreciating 
epithets and sumiles ap lied to 
women — thus, ‘As fickle as a 
woman, ‘Woman a weathercock.’ 
Now mark the noble words of our 
own laureate— 
‘Oh! woman, firm ia thy heart as the ada- 
mantine rock.’ 
* Woman's love, true as the magnet to the pole, 
Undeviating, sure——.’ 


It is, indeed, a sublime reflection 
that our age has vindicated woman 
from the reproach which, from the 
earhest times, has been attached to 
her character—a matter in which 
we may take greater pride than in 
our last grand triumph over material 
obstacles, which a great Poet of past 
days, in the strength of his poctic 
foresight, beheld— 

‘ Saw the heavens fill with commerce, a1gosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilota of the purple twilight, droppmg down 

with costly bales,’ 


for surely if we are proud of 
fathoming the depths of the upper 
air, of having reduced to an absolute 
law the varymg currents of the 
atmosphere and the fierce conflicts 
of the winds, whereby we are enabicd 
to navigate the golden lakes of sun- 
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set, and sail among the pearl moun- 
tains of the sky-—we have a right to 
be far prouder of fathoming the 
mystery of woman’s nature, and 
beholding a law of perfect harmony 
where our forefathers only beheld 
confusion. 

And though there may be some 
few foolish sentimentalists who prate 
of the good old tiumes, and proclaim 
that the gradual elimmation of the 
element of chance from the world is 
destroying the dash and interest of 
human hfe; that matrimony has 
even become vapid, because happi- 
ness has become its inevitable law, 
mstead of bemg dependent on indi- 
vidual effort and imdividual good- 
ness; that whereas the mind of 
man was constructed eminently to 
contam the two great principles of 
faith and hope, whose very vitality 
is based upon the existence of doubt: 
therefore, every new law, mental or 
physical, which replaces doubt by 
certainty, causes a painful vacuum 
in the mimd of man, and destroys 
some of the fresh effervescence of 
the cup of life. But we say, and all 
wise men will say 1t too, let these 
foolish ones grumble as they will at 
the law of happmess—hetter a mo- 
notony of happiness than the excite- 
ment of doubt'—still champagne 
for philosophers, air bubbles for 
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THE DIVINING CUP. 
By vTHEe Avrsor or ‘ Fesrvs.’ 


‘Tyrannus exul, morbundus, filiam adloquitm.* 





“Is not this the cup in which my lord drinketh, and whereby indeed he divineth ?’— 


Gen. xl 6. 
I. 


RE the shadows of time overstep me too fast ; 
Ere this tempest—hark! child, ’tas my death-storm—hath passed , 

Bring thou forth from the shrne where it bideth alone, 
The cup of the kingdom that once was our own 
For ’tas linked with the hfe that stll breathes through my breast; 
And m hap, good or 111, with my race shall 1t rest, 
It descended tome _ I trausnmut it—to whom? 
Thou, 1f last of our lhne, hold 1t thine in the tomb. 


II. 
"Tis the cup of our fate, child; far, far, from the cast, 
Kings brought 1t—our fathers—ere magic had ccased. 
Lo! tho concave all studded with jewels star-bnght, 
Each gem* to the orb of its consecrate hght 
Here, the horoscope mark of the head of our race , 
There, the road of the gods f to their heavenly place: 
Here, the sun’s hyving belt past and future une, 
While the wime is as, what? im this globelet-of light. 


III 
"Tis the cup of our sires; see there, round the rm, 
The dates of our hneage, distant and dim. 
There 1s room for one other ,—TI leave that for thee ; 
But m mercy, sweet son, mark thou nothing for me. 
For the crown of destruction was wrought for ny brow; 
And the sceptre of ages is wrung from us now, 
And the star of our destiny darkens for aye 
As it sects in the dawn of thy desolate day. 


Iv. 
In this globelct of gold I now poise m my hand, 
Let the wine, dearest son, with the lip level stand ; 
So shall memory fill, from the fountain of truth— 
My mind with the years, the bright years of my youth. 
With the wine-blood it loves, my fair son, fill 1t high ; 
Let it shine hke the star-cup ¢ that shines m the sky, 
While for thee I unloose, ere my spirit depart, 
All the whirlwind that raves round the clefts of my heart. 


* According to the Orphic and other systems these were, to Saturn, Carbuncle and 
Sapphire; to Jupiter, Sapphire and Amethyst; to Mars, Diamond and Ruby; to the Sun, 
Topaz and Carbuncle; to Venus, Emerald and Jasper; to Mercury, Ch and Agate ; 


to the Moon, Crystal and Selenite. 
{ Hic iter est superis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 


emque domum.’——Ovip. Mefé. 1. 60. 
t The constellation ‘ Crater,’ mm Hydra, 
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v. 
*Tis the cup of prediction ; nor vainly it spoke ; 
Ah! who can escape from the fate they invoke? 
This goblet, forgotten through many « reign, 
T brought back to use, though to use were profane. 
¥or an ancient enchantment in soothsaying verse, 
Twas here graven—denounced on its owner a curse, 
If for joy filled, or triumph; at festival placed, 
Or for aught save divining :—that curse I erased. 


VI. 
But a ban, in abeyance though never so long, 
Still works; retribution writes ruim for wrong. 
On the day when betrothal first brought me my bride; 
On the day when she first stepped, a Queen, by my side; 
In the hour when thou first to my longing wast given ; 
I pledged in this goblet each earnest of Heaven. 
Little thought I, elate, ’mid the banquet of kangs, 
I should lose, e’er, or ruin those dearest of things. 


VII. 
*Tis the cup of temptation; men told me my throne 
Stood firm as my father’s: I held 1t thme own 
I was proud of my heir; my dominions; nor wist 
They would fade from his grasp, as a mountaimous mist. 
I had wealth, I had love, I had honour and fame 
They have left me their value in full—’twas a name; 
A name that now seeks 1n all silence its home, 
As a wave dies at sea; dies in luminous foam 


VIO. 
‘We were kings; we had realms; fought for greater, and won: 
And high flowed the feast when the foe was fordone. 
In this goblet of gold, as the hall 1t went round, 
Was the pnde of a people and dynasty drowned. 
It was drowned; but years after, it rose from its grave, 
Like the seed of the hly, though whelmed ’neath the wave. 
We fell; oh! this fortune’s a passable thing ; 
But it’s fate that’s eternal, and worthy a king. 


rx. 
*Tis the cup of my passion; when cast down to earth ; 
When hurled from the God-given land of my birth ; 
As I rushed, in despair, to the succouring sea, 
"T'was a slave of my house saved me this,—saved me thee. 
While the yell of the million still harrowed mine ear; 
While the sack—and the burning—slew all I held dear; 
While I saw—but it means not; this soon will be thine, 
Sole and silent,—nay, drink! ’tis my funeral wine. 


x. 
And the blind-headed multitude dreamed for an hour, 
That the mantle they mocked was the pall of all power; 
And the thoughts of their hearts shot up, sanguine and high, 
Like the night’s flaring streamers of ominous dye. 


te ee OO er 
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And the kings of the earth shook, astounded to see ; 

But the hands that moved empires were moveless for me. 
Yet neither should kinge—the gods eannot—forget, 

That we all rose together,—together, we set. 


xm. 
*Tis the cup of repentance. He ne’er can restore, 
Who unhallows. Boy, grave thou the curse as before. 
If the thought of a crown the usurper now wears, 
Ever rise on thy soul, shroud it o’er with thy prayers. 
Should our rebels e’er sue thee some grace to impart, 
Oh! forgive. Ther elect hath his heel on their heart. 
If neither, nor ever,—that spell stall restore ; 
With the threat Fate may yet be content, as of yore. 


XII. 

"Tis the cup of thy future. Could I, to thy gaze, 

Fhng back the dark gates of Time’s on-coming days, 
Thou wouldst find in these words, as the lees of my life, 
A prediction more sure—for with sorrow more nfe— 
Than m all the weird emblems, moon, mountain, and tree, 
Star, wood, rose, or serpent, here wizard might sce. 

Still, though evil o’ercome, be not hopeless of soul; 

In the cup of creation ILL peers o’er the polc.* 


XIII. 

"Tis the cup of my hfe I have drained it at last; 

And the spimt prophetic dmnks deep of the past. 

Tis the cup of my life; shall I crown it again, 

In its mystical mirror some sign to attain ? 

Ah! no ,—though I called on the stars by their namc, 
Knew I whither they wend, knew I wherefore they camo; 
In the scroll of the future man vamly divines 

The Creator’s unseen. but indelible lines. 


XIV. 
For the danger that’s nearest he never can tell; 
And the world reapeth ill where the snul soweth well; 
And the cup of divimimg shall fall from his hand, 
Ere he learn what he lives for—his fate to command. 
"Tis the cup then of doom. If I drink of 1t yet, 
*Tis to teach thee what knowing, that known, to forget. 
"Tis my woe, that my woe 1s not perfectly mime; 
I have trodden the grape; we both drink of the wine. 


xv. 
Tis the cup of my death, child. The ends of the world, 
As the banners of war round the vanquished are furled, 
Float low o’er my spirit: eyes fail while I speak ; 
And my tongue, as the tongue of an echo, is weak. 
Laft my hand to thy lips. Let me feel, ere I fall, 
Thou. hast loved me, my darling, my blessing, my all. 
For of all that came down from our fathers of old, 
There is nothing now thine but this goblet of gold. 
* Fe a eae ne ee eee ee ee ee 
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DREAMING LOVE AND WAKING DUTY. 


* Othello, But there, where I have garnered up my heart; 
Where either I must live, or bear no hfe; 
The fountain fiom the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up, to be discarded thence ! 
* * * 


Jago. Beware, my lord, of jealousy.’ 
SH AKSPEARE, 


* Our hfe 1s twofold > sleep hath its own world.’ 
THL DREAM, BY Lorp Byron. 


AY not that her vows are broken, 
Challenge not her wifely fame, 
If her parted lips have spoken 
Other than her husband’s name. 
Conscience nay not vex the sleepmg ; 
Duty frowns on opened cyes , 
Will, o’erwatched, to Fancy’s keeping 
Leaves the march of Memones. 


Two short years ago they parted : 
He, all strong in Jove and truth; 
She, all tearful, stendfast-bearted 
To the chosen of her youth. 
Forth he, at the call of duty, 
Went with many a cheerful word 
She, for dower, had worth and beauty ; 
He, tor wealth, his hopes and sword. 


Oft, full oft, a breathless pallor 
Blanched the roses of her cheek, 
As she heard of vengeful valour 
On the cruel, for the weak. 
Oft she kmdled at the story 
Of some decd of darmg done 
By her lover, winning glory 
In the gateways of the sun. 


Then, as meed of all her passion, 
Fraught with hes of circumstance, 
Tidings came that changed the fashion 

Of her darkenmg countenance. 
He—her soldier-saint and martyr, 
Worthy the red cross of old— 
He had meanly stooped to barter 
All his love and faith for gold. 


Stayed was then her hopmg, fearing ; 
Hung with night her house of hfe; 
Till, without a heart, despairing, 
She became a greybeard’s wife. 
All too late now to discover, 
All too painful now to feel, 
That the peace had brought her lover 
Back aa loyal as his steel ! 
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Wedded thus she moves unswerving, 
Bils her nature to forzct 
All hei prisent spents m nivmg 
All her tuture zamost 1c u1¢ct 
And if she have reid 4es story 
Written ot anothea nime, 
Sav not that her transitory 
dle ping «agh 1s duc to sh une 


Start not usbind fier. her mutternes, 
Liown not ut ber centh tore 
Trust her wifl'y wiketul vtteunsys 
fae of truth anil thee alom 
Litth cause 1s there to shint im, z 
If thy chalice po scned scom, 
Take the intidote of thinking 
Lhit thy rival ms vdicium 


A H. G. 
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N Saturday, the fist of Novem. 

ber J found mysclt im the Str ud, 
wondering im the tog, hhe some un- 
casy spectre that had got a hut-hoh- 
day and did not know how to spend 
it I had Icft off groaung and dlank- 
ing my chains for the diy and for 
the week, and had come out to incct, 
and hold friendly converse with, 
other spectres that had sum} uly dis 
bur lencd themselyes But on tlus 
puticular Saturday I do not cn- 
counter a single known face Iw iun- 
di on and on, from St Clemcnts 
to St Maij-le-Stiand , on to the fish 
shop, whcre hangs the portr ut of 1 
popular diamatist, cnshiined in 1 
ti une of lobsters, and crowned with 
endive—the popul w di un itist appa- 
rently turning up his nose ata rather 
fut leg of mutton, on to the um- 
biclla-shop, where the proprictor 
pops out upon jou suddenly, and 
suggests comparison between hun- 
sclf and the head of Punch, which 
adorns one of his sticks, on to that 
seductive corner where jou ale in- 
vited to partake of a sandwich and a 
bumpér of ‘b y’ for four- 
pence, and where you invaniably say, 
“No, thank you, I’d rather not,’ on 
to the lamps which mock jou with 
the idea of a dairy ever ,having ex- 
wsted in the Strand, on to that great 
gap m the pavement, with a family 
tea shop straight ahead, where you 
nivariably feel that you have reached 


the western lamit of the Strand pio- 
yer—on thus fu, and 1 have not 
<n vu fiendly spectre to speak to 

J have not becn spoken to, & we, ip- 
decd, by the human spider near 
Ixacter Hl, who has twice invited 
mic tf) Wilk m wd have my photo- 
wliph tahon Why docs he not ask 
mc to Wilk an and have my head 
shiscd or my throw eat? What 18 
the mutter with the Strand to-day ? 
Lsuilly on t Saturday afternoon I 
cumnot wilk the Iength of threo 
shops without mecting some onc to 
stop and hive a few minutes’ gossip 
with—to day I mect noone I look 
in ut the clubs—ycs , there are clubs 
in the Strand, magnif ccnt, palatial 
places, with muble pillars and gilt 
cornices, whicie the members never 
dunk anytlung but champagne, and 
mike azule of blackballing all dukes, 
mirquises, and bishops—and J find 
the gorgcous saloons deserttd—de- 
reited by all save the Bore There 
he sits solus, patiently waiting for 
an opportunity to be disquisitive on 
the American war, or the revolution 
in Greece, or the ratc of discount, or 
avn) ine clse, Se him nite 
no, lam not gomg caug. 

his poor chaff, miserable asIam I 
withdraw my head from the door 
lihe a flash of hghtmng, for fear that 
he should see me, and pounce upon 
me, and make my hfe a torment unto 
me for the rest of that dreary day. 
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I go buk to the desertcd Strand, 
and fecl a stiong impulse to get 
upon a post, and mm a loud voice dc- 
mand to know wha cvcrybody has 
gone to Suddenly, as if divining 
my pcrplexity, 1 voice shouts in my 
ear— 

‘J ahibation! 

‘kh!—what °-—Fahibit on' Whit 
is the fellow tulkang about? Jdocs 
not the fos tell me that this 1s No- 
vember, and 

‘LAlnbition, s1.—last diy, sir’ 

Suddenly Licamember Lobe sine 
Tt was to have been closed on the 
18th of October , but cutnels out of 
considcration for the public, the final 
day was postponcd to the 1st of No 
vembcr Now I sco why the Sti md 
1s deserted My qucstion 1s answoi- 
eds Lavery body his sone to the I + 
Inbition I shall go there too, md 
ace the last of it) I shall spend 3 
pleas unt aftcrnoon, rftc1 all = 1 shall 
meet lots of fulllows I hnow 1 shall 
dine once morc pleasantly with Mr 
Mormnsh, I shall hew the closing 
inusical ceremony, I shill en Ica 
vou to be the last man 1n the bmikl- 
ing, that I miy bouwt of mt iftu- 
wards, and then perhips T shill be 
able to 1euzmburse myscl{ for all the 
atiendint outlay by muhinz uw ai- 
ticle of my expcricnee, and scnding, it 
to § London psocicty ” 

What a rehef it is on a dull diy 
like thus, when you have nothing t> 
do, and nobody to sperth to suddenly 
to find an objuct—somcthing to m- 
terest you, and duct you thou,his 
into a new channel! <A minute o2 
two ago I was the most wictched 
bane 1n the Sti nd—wluch 1s 595 1ng, 
soncthng, IT expect but now I am 
sitting on the khnifc-boaid of 1 thice- 
horse *bus, as giy,as chcertul, and 
as expectant as a schoolboy gomg 
home for the holidays I1t 18 so 
pleasant to get out ot one’s beaten 
track, and tread new paths  Al- 
though I am im the Strand eve1y 
day of my hfe, 1t suddenly strikes 
me, as I pass Hungerford Market, 
that I have not been so far west for 
sixmonths Hungerfo1d Market has 
been laid mm ruims since I was here 
jast On the occasion of my very 
latest visit to the spot, Mr Gatti was 
still dispensing his penny ices in that 
grand hall of his Now that grand 
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hall is a heap of ruins, and, as I pass 
the end of the street, I fancy I can 
sce Mr Gatti, Manus lhe, sittmg 
among the broken bricks, weeping 
for his Carthage Carts are taking 
the bricks away What an oppor- 
tunity for a burlesque w211te1 to make 
a pun! How exhilarating to gaze 
once more upon the graccful foun- 
tins of Lrafalgai Square! How de- 
lightfal to sce king George still con- 
tnuing to enjoy his 11de up Charing 
C1055 on that hi.zh ‘metalled steed ot 
his! And now the Hymukct with 
Its Piluwes of the Seven Senses all 
lool mg so dull, and dingy, and 
shabby an the daybht How mno- 
cont 1t loohs, now th. t V ithch has 
gone hhme to bed and the 1¢ech of 
lis dcbauchcrics has cle uccl off and 
ascended to luyh heiwen! Loid 
Dundreiary s pulace on the 11,ht 
sadly wuts a new cow of prunt 
Vcothips our friend Mr Asa Licneh- 
ud never has 1n opportunity of sce- 
inv it execpt at mght, when the gas 
i ui¢ht mdthe Joudest 10215’ Ac, 
ue gos on If he will oblhiec by 
lo hing tt it m the dy from the op- 
p site side of the strect I sucss he 
will tec] ashamed of it) Somebody 
his notiwcd that molluseous and 
c1ust ucous cdibles hive a shangely 
intinwe association with vicious 
plewurces ‘This observ ition must 
bave been mule in the H11narket 
I very sccond shop is an empo11um 
tor the sve ot lobsters and oysters ! 
Why do not some of these shops ad- 
voitisc the ‘severest headaches, as 
tl eshop bclow fuirmshes the loudest 
10115 ? 

lhiough the Cneus and down 
Piceadilly, until we come to that 
squat threc story, stone faced house, 
tinidly 1etuin,, behmd gites from 
the stiect as if afraid of its noise 
and bustle The omnibus ridez 
always looks about him here, m 
the hope of catching a glimpse of 
that sturdy-looking veteran , with 
the whiskers hke a hons mane, 
who is often to be seen emergmg 
from the gate on the back of a 
brown cob The drawing-room 
bhnds are down, the shutters are 
closed in that little room where the 
veteran does all his wmting at a 
stand-up desk, the outer gate 1s 
shut, and the driver, divining your 
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thoughts, jerks Ins head towards 
the mght, and says— fics out of 
town ’ 

Yes, he 1s at Broadlands to-day 
giving Baron Thicny a lesson on 
pohtical cconom) over a bottle of 
old port Notwithstanding = the 
gout, the veteran cannot tahc hindly 
to Mr Gladstones cluct yes 
that big new houw 1% Brron Roths- 
echild’s and thit perky ttle one by 
the side of 1t 145 Mr Antrobuss ind 
while the driver Cover bis shoulder) 
1s telung inc how the P iron w unted 
to buy the parky lhtth house to 
include m his own and how M1 
Antrobus woulint Iet him hove it 
and said he dsec the buon blowcad 
fast, we ect over the ground 1 aupidlv 
leave the house that Hudson built 
to the right riutth away throuch 
trachs and stalls of the Ibrompton 
Rowl anl her we ue ut the dbous 
thit Aelh wd In ow Inuit 

Why,it iw hula past three TF de 
clare and the clounye ccotemony 1s 
to tuhe plaice at fomsound cveaybody 
16 to be Claued ont Ly five | PE rush 
to the exert door throw down mv 
half-cr1own—which th mu dimes 
on the top of the turnstile distru t 
fully —and find mvsclt Ich rm J] 
hLnow it stindinz under the Fou tein 
Dom Tvery put of the bulhny,s 
sceoms densely puhed with visitors 
and the gicit throng in the muive 
streamin,, uwwiy to a. point wl ce 
it grow dim and spectril m= the 
fo. presents something like 1 16 11- 
zation of Maitins pictmie of § Bel- 
shaz7ais leist, in the gallery 
yonder I push about amony the 
stagnant ciowd at Mintons foun- 
tam, and soon peiccive thit no one 
is troubhng himself to go 10und 
and take a last vicw of the varions 
sights They hive scen them all 
long ago, and they aie only waitmg 
now for the closing ccremomal 
What it 1s to be, or where it 1s to 
take place, no one seems precisely 
to know, but it 1s to happen at 
four o’clock, and their paticnce 
must soon be gratified, for it 1. now 
twenty minutes to that hour The 
crmolines are very expansive and 
meconvenient here under the eastern 
dome, and Piesse and Lubin’s odours 
are positively suffocating I have 
twenty mmutes to spare What 
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shall I go and see and take a lat 
farcwell looh at? ‘Lhe Tinted Venus ? 
No I ptefer a maible statuc that 
has not had a cup of weak chocolate 
thrown over 16 Tho Koh-3-noor ? 
I mutter: this aloud, and a police- 
man at my clbow says— 

‘Cin’t gct witlun a mile of it, 
the women hase been swarming 
round it all div hhe flies round a 
surin ciusk pushi’ m among ’em 
ws he running wen a laling, an 
Armstionz pounder couldn t do it’ 

Lhive af) I shall sc wunper through 
the picture , ulleries once more, and 
hive wnotaci: look at the Bluc Boy?’ 
und the Sak Child’ I don’t know 
Whether £ ima 2zvod judge of pic- 
turcs o: not) but of all the pictures 
inthe iwhibition, my two pilime 
favountes ue the ‘ Blue Boy’ and 
the Sich Cinld TIdont care about 
the blue jacket or the bluc ‘ brecks,’ 
thou,h they arc donbthk s a great 
thuumph over the stubbornness of 
ulti unarne but the boys face 18 
just the lovelicst thim, Lb cvcr saw 
upom cunvas Avzun 1 don’t care 
iwopence sbout those two grim 
Ficnch nurses m those unpossible 
gicut fluppmg caps but that little, 
Woin Cnld weuimng away’ bcfore 
yout eves on the blanket, 1s surcly 
such pitiful tenderness as aitist’s 
Tene never cxapressed before I 
Shall never sec trose pictures again, 
but ne longih of tune can ever rub 
them out from. ny memory Ye 
who possess than may shut them 
up in your galleries, but J shall see 
them = still J have then hving 
photographs m my mind’s cye I 
care not to scc mole, and I scamper 
away thiough ILTiancc, Holland, 
belgium, Jiussia, Norway, and 
Sweden, and by a lucky chance 
11ve in the western dome just as 
the closing Celemony 18 commencing 
I harry down staus and jom the 
crowd under thedome <A Prussian 
organ 15 grunting out the symphony 
to ‘ God Save the Queen’ A muscel- 
laneous crowd of ladics in cloaks 
and heavy shawls have collected 
m a huddled mass in front of the 
gallery Is this the ceremony? 
Surely no Surely the dazzhng 
ceremonial of the 1st of May has 
not dwimdled down to ths The 
symphony 1s grunted out, and a 
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lady singer ins the first verse. 
Hata are removed slowly and doubt- 
fally. ‘Oh, this can’t be tho cere- 
mony. It must be some le in 
the gallery having a “ lark ” with us.’ 
No: the lady proceeds slowly and 
deliberately, and there 1s somebody 
conducting — conducting with a 
parasol, I think. It 7s the cere- 
mony. Oh lame and impotent con- 
clusion! From all parts of the 
building the people are now strug- 
glng towards the Western Dome. 
They come in three broad, resistless 
streams, from the nave, from the 
machinery annexe, and from the 
department of the Zollverein The 
platform under the dome becomes 
a sort of Redan. It will accom- 
modate perhaps a thousand people, 
but it is determined that it shall 
accommodate ten thousand. I can 
hear the crinolines snapping around 
me, and I feel the sharp point of 
a fractured hoop slowly and de- 
liberately penetrating my leg It 
is useless to halloa, for the people 
enly think you are joming in the 
chorus. Everybody 1s joming in 
the chorus now, and Iam thankful 
that the anthem 1s coming to an 
end. I shall escape from the thrall 
of this hoop m another minute. 
Vam thought! Thousands have 
come up at the last moment—evi- 
dently from the dinmg-rooms—and 
they imsist upon an ‘encore. The 
demand 1s supported by cheers and 
clapping of hands, and tho organ, 
as if anxious to make the most of 
its last appearance, grunts out the 
symphony again. Once more we 
have the national anthem with the 
intermittent chorus, and I submit 
myself for another ten minutes to 
unseen surgery. I think the lady 
will have succeeded in takmg my 
leg quite off before they have done 
ths time But it appears as if 
they are never to havedone. There 
is a cry now for ‘Partant pour la 
Syrie”’ The organ is ever ready 
to oblige; so are the singers, and 
we are treated to the national 
anthem of France. 
Britannia:’ the organ 
happy. Now for ‘ Auld Lang Syne?’ 
the organ could not think of dis- 
obligmg us ‘“ Yankee Doodle!”’ 
eried one solitary voice: the organ 
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gave a preliminary grunt as if gong 
to begm, but was checked by a 
general laugh. ‘No, no, cried 
another voice —‘“ We won't go 
Home till Morning”’ ‘ Bravo— 
hear, hear.” ‘This, indeed, seemed 
to be the motto and resolve of the 
assembly. It was gradually getting 
dark, but nobody seemed inchned to 
move. The crowd under the dome 
Was as dense as ever, and there they 
stood waitzng for more music, or 
more something. An mdividual—a 
Royal Commissioner I was told— 
got into a pulpit and shook a flag at 
us in the manner of an old woman 
driving chickens out of her garden 
by flapping her apron at them and 
saying, ‘hush—ah’ He might as 
well have shaken his flag at the 
Atlantic Ocean No, the exhibitors, 
no less than the public, seemed 
resolved to make a night of1t The 
music no sooner ceased under the 
Eastern Dome than every mdividual 
organ, piano, and harmonium in the 
buildmg took it up and played 
away, at the full power of wind and 
keys, each on its own‘ separate 
* hook.’ All kinds of airs and 
anthems were gomg on at the same 
moment ‘God save the Queen’ 
here, ‘Partant pour la Syrie’ there ; 
‘Rule Britannia’ over yonder, ‘The 
Red, White, and Blue’ overhead : 
why, we were as well off for music 
as the old woman who made the 
famous equestrian expedition to 
Banbury The Royal Commissioner 
was evidently gettung angry. It 
was gettmg very dark, and the 
people at the stalls were hghtmg 
the gas, and still the throng of 
visitors would not go. At length 
the Royal Commissioner hit upon a 
d device He went and set all 
the bells a-ringing. Now, there are 
hundreds of bells in the building, 
some of them nearly as big as ‘ Great 
Tom’ At it they went—clash, bang, 
ding dong, ting, ting, clash, bang, 
in such a Babylonian jangle of dis- 
cord as never was heard. Meeting 
with some of my lost fmends, I 
seized this opportunity to retire to 
the refreshment department as far 
oe hearing of the bells as pos- 
sible. 
Mr. Wilkie Collins has commented 
lately with great force of observation 
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upon the ghastly aspect of the re- 
mains of a feast. What a huge, 
hideous realization of his picture 
was here! The floor was fairly 
sawdusted with crumbled bread, 
watered here and there with spilt 
beer. Ham-bones and pieces of 
cold beef lay about m unsightly 
heaps hke the scattered remnants of 
a hecatomb. Bones of fowls, shreds 
of salads, and the stump-ends of 
tongucs were httered about the 
tables amid heaps of greasy plates, 
which seemed to have been shot on 
to the splashed and stained table- 
cloths hke rubbish from a cart. 
The atmosphere of the place was 
heavy and pungent with the stale 
odours of roast and boiled—roast, 
very much overdone, predominating. 
The bottles on the counters have 
been dramed to the last half glass 

four of them have to be emptied to 
make up two small glasses of 
brandy. An attempt to call up 
Allsopp from the vasty deep 1s a 
complete failure. The only response 
to a pull at the ivory handle 1s a 
gurghng noise in the pipe Allsopp 
has run out. The nymphs behind 
the counters wear a tired and lan- 
guid look. They scarcely care to 
take your money now, and when 
they do take it they forget to give 
you the change. ‘They are more 
occupied with the officials and stall- 
keepers coming round to bid them 
good-byc than with you, a stranger, 
coming in to bother for brandy and 
pale ale on such a melancholy occa- 
sion ‘Good-bye, Jane,’ ‘Good-bye, 
Susan,’ say the stall-keepers, passing 
down the hne and offering their 
hands for a final, fnendly shake. 
‘See you again this time ten years 
I dare say,’ and ‘Fare thee well, 
my own Anne;’ and ‘Give us 
a lock of your hair, my dear, to 
wear next my heart till the next 
Exhibition of 1872. Don’t go and 
get married, now, and have a large 
family, or I shan’t speak to you.’ 
There 18 a good deal of chaff and 
banter about these leave-takings, 
but it is evident that the hearts of 
these Exhibition officials are ‘sad 
within,’ as the song says; they are 
sorry that it 1s all over: they will 
have to look out for new situations 
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to-morrow, and it may be weeks, 
months before they will get so well 
suited. 

The bells are still jangling; they 
have been at it now for a full half- 
hour by Bennett’s clock, but some 


two or three thousand ple are 
still lingermg under e eastern 
dome and in the nave. It is quito 


dark now, and through the glass of 
the great dome we can see the stars 
lookmg down upon us. Under 
thoso circumstances what a shamo 
of us not to clear out and go! This 
1s clearly the opimon of Mr. In- 
spector Durkin, who 1s pushing 
about among us and trying the per- 
suasive force of ‘Now then, gentle- 
men, gentlemen; past five o’clock, 
gentlemen.’ But each of the two 
thousand gentlemen and ladies who 
are ingering under the dome and in 
the nave 1s possessed by the insane 
desire to be the last person in the 
Inulding, and consequently no one 
will budge. The crowd has been a 
moody and silent one hitherto, but 
now the monotony of the proceed- 
ings 18 pleasantly varied by an ex- 
cellent imitation of a cock proceed- 
ing from a spot near tho fountain. 
The crowd begins to cheer up tho 
cock-crower 1s rewarded with a 
round of applause, which encourages 
some one else to mew hke a cat, 
some one else to bark hke a dog, 
and still some one else to bray like 
a donkey (very natural). Mr. In- 
spector Durkin 1s still very good- 
humoured; but when 1t 1s proposed 
to give three cheers for Gambaldi, 
and also three cheers for the Pope, 
Ins brow becomes clouded, and he 
is evidently gettmg uneasy m his 
mind. Mr. Inspector thinks he can 
cope with us now, for our force has 
sensibly diminished durimg the last 
ten minutes. He beckons to his 
men, and they come at his command 
along the nave and up the steps to 
the platform. They drive us slowly 
before them, step by step, inch by 
inch, to the doors. I contrive to be 
one of the last, and I turn and take 
a final look. The next moment the 
doors close u us witha bang. I 
have seen last of the Great 
Exhibition of 1862. 
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TO LAURA PLAYING. 


W HEN o'er the chords thy fingera steal, 
A soul-less statue now I feel, 

And now a soul set free! 
Thon rulest over life and death, 
Mighty as over souls the breath 

Of some great sorcery. 
Then the vassal airs that woo thee, 
Hush their low breath hearkening to thee : 
In delight and in devotion, 
Pausing from her whirling motion; 
Nature, in enchanted calm, 
Silently drinks the floating balm. 
Sorceress, her heart with thy tone 
Chaining—as thine eyes my own! 


O’er the transport tnmult-dnven, 
Doth the music ghdmg swim; 
From the strmgs, as from their heaven, 
Burst the new-born seraphim, 
As when from Chaos’ giant arms set free, 
*Mid the Creation-storm, exultingly 
Sprangsparkling forth the orbs of light— 
So streams the nch tone in melodious might. 


Soft-gliding now, as when o’er pebbles giancing, 
The silver wave goes dancing ; 
Now with majestic swell, and strong, 
As thunder peals in organ tones along; 
And now with stormy gush, 
As down the rock, in foam, the whirling torrents rush ; 
To a whisper now 
Melts it amorously, 
Like the breeze through the bough 
Of the aspen tree ; 
Heavily now, and with a mournful breath, 
Like midnight’s wind along those wastes of death, 
Where Awe the wail of ghosts lamenting hears, 
And slow Cocytus trails the stream whose waves are tears. 


Speak, maiden, speak !—Oh, art thou one of those 
Spirits more lofty than our region knows? 
Should we in thine the mother-language seck, 
Souls m Elysium. speek ? 
Sounwxe (translated by Sir Hf. Delaver-Lytton). 
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Merry Christmas. 





Pant I.—Cunistuas In Town. 

+ HEN the December snow that, ont in the 
open country, is white and pure as an angel’s 
robe, has, in mighty London, been long 
since ground and churned black by the iron 
hoofs of cab horses, the wheels of the elongated 
omnibus, and tke massy weight of Pickford’s 
mountainous vans, then in the dim dusk, just 
after the blood-red sun has gone to rest over 
Kensington way, and the Iamplighter has run 
the fire from mile to mile of lamps, old Father 
Christmas comes gliding like a royal pilgrim 
from the suburbs, and a universal instinct of 
joy, ing from mile to mile of human 
hearts, tells to rich and poor that the short 
but blessed reign of good King Christmadhas 
once more commenced, ee 
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Everywhere through the lum- 

nous gloom that enwraps London, 
the good Spirit that at this scason 
comes tu brmg peace and goodwill, 
and warm the i heart, and mako 
the warm heart stil] warmer, looks 
down and blesscs all who wish for 
that blessing, who pray four it, or 
who are worthy to receive 1t =6The 
mayor 1n his Manmon House, and 
the beggar m his lau, both rejoice 
that Christmas 1s come again The 
sery old ms xtoness, in rusty crape, 
ugly as a ghoul and lean as a skcle- 
ton, has a checry manner about her 
as sho arranges the holly branches 
mthe clilly and Jonely old church 
of Cripplegate Within, smiling and 
crooning, as she places the shining 
green leaves with the httlo scabnp- 
wax bor21c8, In a TjoKINpe way ovcr 
the dusty mmable monument of the 
worthy Aldcuinan, who, with his 
wits and sivtecn childicy, 10st under 
that cnormous marble winc-coolc, 
ova. Which the dusty cherubims 
bhed duty tears  Lvyen the vers 
charity boys, m the fringed blue 
mufhn caps and the pewter badges 
on them Icft bicasts dream of im- 
pending pudding, and snule i they 
prophetic slumbers Ino countless 
offices, too, portly tradesmen chuchle 
as they make out the annual bull that 
induc on Mondays, and » to rcndcr 
that fast young guards man Botheands, 
uncomfortable and make him) fe 
some tame droad all persons wath 
Jowish noses The very flablne st 
and most subscrvient pauper im the 
a end i ah Lyery of Maryk- 
whe Workhouse sts musing over 
the stove on Christmas Lye, con- 
returning m a subdued vane as to 
Whether the beef to-morrow will 
be soft, or stringy, and betting 
pe of snuff hopefully on the 
ormer ewes prc 

It matters httlo what the weather 
is hke—it may be a green Christ- 
mas, or it may be a black 1ron- 
bound one—glazing the verj coals 
in the cellar, and hangme m icy 
oilng Mr ‘Brags to bandage 1 
po - DNZES TOA 1 
with haybands, or 1t may be that 
the whole earth from brador 
20 Lambeth 1s lap im a white 
shroud of snow, that there 1s a 
mufiied and almost solemn shiinces 


in the streets, and that the wheels 
are clotted and dumb, and that there 
18 snowball-throwing in the squares, 
and that there 1s a hush everywhere 
in the great city that has somethng 
rehgious and awful m it, as if the 
giant city was near its hour of dis- 
solution, oe = whole world babi 
treading and passing throug 
the death-chamber wth hushed 
suice, nay, almost with bated breath. 
Snow o1 rain, cold or tepid, the 
reign of Chnstmas commences al- 
ways at the same time, and a peace 
that comes from heaven, warms our 
heart and bnghtens our cyes 

The old Norsemen, whose black 
sails, centuries ago, struck terrol 
to the hearts of our Yorkshnue vil- 
lagers, celebrated their pagan fes- 
tivals at Chmstmas time, amid 
burnt homesteads, plundered abbcys, 
and the bodies of murdered monks. 
They warriors, shcathed in maul, and 
maddone | with mead or hydromel, 
danced round thar huge fires, or 
pelted each other, tradition tells 
us, im ferocious nmurth with the 
boncs of oven Even the Roman 
slaves had ther feasts m memory 
of the reaagn of Saturn and the 
bygone golden age, when we all ato 
acorns, and kings pad thar sub- 
yet. fir the pleasure of bung 
nilowed to rule ova. them The 
Saxons too, had then great church 
festivals, when, anud = glammg 
tapets, HiIver thumbles were swung 
and bells tmmkicd, and prelates pro- 
cessionizcd im garments ghstenmg 
with gold 

All through the muddle ages, 
Chiistmas in London was a great 
fuctival—from the tame that St 
Johns Wood was a real forest, with 
wolves in if, to the time that Kuights- 
bndge was mfested with lghwey- 
men, and Marnlebone was pun 


country It was at Chmstmas that 
our Plantagenets broke lances in 


Smithfield, gave banquets at the 
Tower, danced at Barnard’s Castle, 
rode 1n state over London Bridge, or 
went to high mass at Westmunster 
It was then that there were public 
games in Moorfields, and eating anu 
dnnking and good fellowship on the 
most stupendous scale andthe poor 
were not forgotten , for the men vw ho 
clothed 1n steel had warm hearts, aad 
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the old convents—fountains of lazi- 
hess as they were—were also peren- 
nial fountains of charity. 

So by Pagan or Christian, for 
long, long centunes, has Christmas 
time been a time of rejoicing in 
merry England, from the days that 
we lived in Stonehenge — that 
draughtiest building in the world, 
as my friend Butt calls it—to the 
present hour, when we hve in brick 
packing-cases. It 1s the time to 
open heart and house, and shake 
hands with ahenated sons and 
fmends, whom small envices and 
miserable petty hatreds or pre- 
judices have estranged , 1t 18 a timo 
to feel home dearer, and to make good 
resolves for the next year; it 15 
a time to sce where to put into 
port and careen, to look to your 
upper tackle , to examme sour sails ; 
to re-victual, to remove the carking 
barnacles that fret into hfe and um- 
}ede one’s” tranquil progress to 
eternity. It 3s good for us all to 
have these ideal moments of re- 
solve, even though they may never 
bear fruit. Such days are mdced 
holy days, for they mive us time to 
repent of past follies, moreover, 
what 1s better, to redeem therm. 
We may = forget sometimes tho 
lugher motives of the festival, that 
brought ‘peace to all mankimd,’ 
that established among us ages aro, 
in that httle rocky town among the 
olive gardens, the highest ideal that 
man can attain to, but the simple 
lessons of the tine—the joy and 
goclwill—there 1s none too ignorant 
to proht by. Oh, what a Christrnas 
it would be, 1f every man m London 
determined to forgive one enciny, 
or make one perron happy besides 
himself on that day‘ Easy—almost 
a smile would doit, casy forgive- 
ness—a hand stretched out—and yet 
before nightfall 1t would be as if the 
‘Truce of God’ had been proclaimed 
throughout the city; and m that 
one smile, and that one shake of 
the hand, several milhons of people 
would have done more to spread 
practical Chrishanity than has been 
done m one day in England since 
the martyrs rose to heaven from 
the fires of Smithfield, and that day 
of accomplished good would be for 
ever known as a day in which a 


great nation had done a decd more 
wonderful than the bloodiest vic- 
tory 1t ever won. 

We who work when we choose, 
we with the silver s in our 
mouths, we who but move from 
one sort of pleasure to another, 
ealhng one work and the othe 
rest—the one the season, and the 
other not the season—cannot under- 
stand the hearty animal joy with 
which the poor greet Chnstmas— 
rest, paradise, when the tired body 
1s almost a whole scar without it, for 
a hearty and unatinted dmner is 
more than a mere pleasant episode 
to hearty youths and children who 
hve six days of the week on bread 
alone 

There are a certain set who pro- 
fess to hold in great scorn these 
kindly views of what Chnstmas is 
to the majonty, and ought to be to 
all, who, cold, selfish, and super- 
refined, demdo tho umoccnt joy of 
the poor, whom they dare to despise, 
and whom they are wicked cnough 
to sneer at. 

‘Christmas, ugh! day to be 
marked with black chalk—bnngs 
nothing but bills-—-wo are tired of 
this talk about fat turkeys, country 
dances, holly, red faces—no one 
dances now —jolly thing a fanuly 
party. Chmnstmas is exploded! hate 
Christmas—we have had enough 
of 1t—it 18 all very well in panto- 
mimes, and nowhere else ” 

These poor fish-blooded creatures 
would sucer down Christinas—the 
joy of all our hearts—the happrtest 
and purest season of the ycar, when 
the bload m all generous, warm 
hearts turns to very wine, and when 
even our great carc-worn city seems 
to leap for joy. © these Liliputian 
eynics are hike so many lhzards round 
a five-hundred-year-old oak-— they 
rg neither bend it nor destroy 
it! 

There is a cortain great Dutch 

: uae in tibial hla Aaa ‘vecagaas 
1imself in describing the glory 
luxury of a London Christmas. 
Every shop window is a tableau, a 
gratis exhibition, to feast the eye and 
dehght the imagination of the young 
strect Tantalus, and the poor Pan- 
dora who has let hope for ever fly ; 
to make the rude city Sisyphus with 
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his burden gapo and stare He 
sketches all the wonders with the 
child-hke delight, and the heaithy 
fire of true all-sympathizing genius 
—the bellcd haskets of chest- 
nuts, lolling at the doors, the ruddy, 
brown-faced Spanish onions shining 
like friars, the blooming pyramids 
of apples, the y and brown fil- 
berts, remunding one of woodland 
walks, the squab and swarthy bifins 
entrcating people to buy and ecat— 
these are all remembered in his 
charming fruit-piece, which sur- 
pasecs all that Van Os, or Huysum, 
or Lance, ever pamted—and these joys 
arc all poured forth from the horn 
of Chnstmas Why, hzard-hearted 
eyniclmg, if Christmas brings only 
one kind feeling to a few hcarts,— 
if through ita exhilarating atmo- 
sphere we only sce such common 
objects and gifts of God as this 
genius has painted for us, swecter, 
bnghtecr, gayer,— then has Christmas 
not becn unblest, or that sweet 
hohday of the English race been use- 
less, profitless May God blcss this 
Chnstmas as he has blessed other 
Chnistmas-tides, and may we all 
ring with one voice in spite of all 
the cynical Spirits, and louder than 
ever too— 


*God bicas you merry gentlemen, 
lat nothing jou dismay 


as the hearty people in Mr Dickens’ 
dehghtful ‘Chmstmas Carol’ do, be- 
heving,as woe do most truly, with hun 
that Chmstmas 1s the time when 
want 13 most heenly felt, because 
abundance doth then most rejoice, 
and that then charity and good-will 
should go forth over the world scat- 
termg blessmgs on those to whom 
life 18 so sad and wearisome 

This 1s the tame that Kentish rail- 
ways get positively choked up into 
stoppages with fat turkeys—enor- 
mous ae Aik have sa their 
short hves to gottmg as a8 pos- 
sible mm order, by their death, to 
fatten and prolong the hfe of many 
peasant members of the human 
race, and as for Cornhill, and London 


of oyaters—deh- 
cious bivalves, that die pleasantly 
and graciously as we are in the 


very act of swallowing them The 
poultry men, to urmtate and tempt 
men to make presents beyond their 
means, stand 1n the very doors of 
their shops, aggravating us by pow- 
dering the breasts of fowls, by 
smpping unfeelngly the featherless 
legs of geese, and b 
skewers with dexterous cruelty 
poronee the bodies of little junes 
of larks Can it be wondcred at 
that an eccentric gentleman, 
whom a recent wnt of De lunatico 
was issucd, began his career of ec- 
centricity by one Chizistmas eve pur- 
chasing five hundred and thirt;- 
four turkeys 1n Newgate Market, 
and sending them, with his comph- 
ments, to all the persons whose 
names began with Z, that he could 
find enumerated in Kelly’s Post- 
Office Directory That man had a 
shghtly muddled brain, but his 
heart must have been Aa 1 at the 
angclc Lloyd’s 

Now do the shops assume a spor- 
tive and gay character, and the more 
pantomimically lavish the display 
the more hhe Chuistmas the propric- 
tor seems to think he has made his 
shop The Chinese merchant, with 
the gilt tea-chcst newly gilded for 
the occasion, and coloured pla- 
cards with neatly-figured prices ricc, 
lhe gardeners’ tallies, from pyjra- 
muds of oranges, and square acies of 
Tafilat dates, pmk and white plots 
of sugar-plums, and gluey bass of 
‘Rahat-lakoum’ In eating-houses, 

e calves’ heads appear with golden 
emons in their mouths, and chains 
of sausages encircle the neck of the 
aldermanic bird, while the turtle, in 
imner chambers, flat upon his back, 
and white as a watch-face, les and 
rumunates over the soft warmth and 
azure bnghtness, of those natve 
Indian seas of his that shall know 
him no more 

The sweetmeat shops too, dear to 
doctors and the children who are 
heedless of their doctrines, glow with 
many colours Bonaparte’s mbs re- 
mind us of Waterloo, and bqueur 
fruits still treasure up their scented 
pe to make others 111, as they of 
old made us, the waxen oyster and 
earrot delight the easily deceived 
young botamst, and baneful toffy, 
of a golden brown, still reminds 
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us of the colour of that draught 
that is its sure follower and anti- 
dote. 

Now, too, in stationers’ shops 
cheap almanacs, that tell you all you 
do not want to know, and dismiss all 
you do with noble persistency— 
compete with cartes de visite, whose 
executors have so strange a way of 
equahzing fames and shuffling to- 
gether ephemeral reputations ; Tom 
Sayers and Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Windham and Mr. Spurgeon, Leo- 
tard and the gonila, Mr. Bellew and 
Mr Roupell, the Benicia Boy and the 
Rev. Mr. Punshon. 

Now, indeed, everything renunds 
us that in all places, whether im 
mine or lighthouse, ship at sca or 
lonely foreign station, shrouded with 
palm trees , 1n the Nile boat and m 
the gleanmg Boulevards; wher- 
ever, indeed, Englishmen are, there 
Christmas is shortly to be honoured, 
and brave men’s kneos to be bent in 
worship, #8 50 many centuries ago 
the Mag bent their knees in the 
cavern stable of the lowly in at 
Bethichem 

The old Pagans, in spite of all 
their pamters and sculptors, had not 
half as clear a vision of thei Joves 
and Saturns as we have of old Father 
Christmas, with bis snow-coloured 
robes and his crown of red-berned 
holly. 

He stands out on Christmas Evo 
as almost a visible guest at thou- 
sands of happy famuly parties, where 
children gambol and dance, where 
all hearts beat quicker and all eyes 
sparkle brighter, for the hght that 
gleams up in them comes from the 
soul’s content 

The cabs that dart about the 
London streets on Christmas eves 
and Christmas nights are brimming 
with happy peopie, happy with the 
happiness of the season, not with the 
suff, smiling, arhficial happmess of 
the genteel comedy of a London 
season. Biessings on dear Christmas, 
for showernng, even for one day, 
so much happmess upon us. 


Part IT. 
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ng before Christmas, the Frost 
King rears his green banner of holly 
aloft 1n the hedges: not that the 
holly trees have not been there all 
the summer, waiting for their great 
monarch’s advent, but that now that 
all the leaves are plucked off, and the 
greon carth 1s left shivering without a 
feather of 1ts leafy plumage, and only 
the rusty-brown beech leaves remain, 
the groen, pnckly trees show more 
clearly, and stand out like sturdy 
young banner-bearers in their prick- 
ly, shmmg armour, spotted with 
blood-red dropp. 

And to them comes the robin, 
whose httle breast, the beautiful old 
legend of the monks assures us, was 
first stained by the Saviour’s blood 
as 1t strove to pull out tho nail that 
fastened the hand to the cross—he 
comes to sing his sweet httle doleful 
Christmas carol of peace and good- 
will to man, tall one 18 inclined to 
fancy that 1t must be mndeed the 1in- 
nocent but transformed soul of one of 
the ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ and now, 
too, the lonely firs, that in summer 
we forget or despise, cheer us with 
their kindly warmth, and shoot forth 
ig twigs hke so many greon crys- 
tals 
And now, ike young Druids, the 
woodmen’s children go out and tear 
down huge spoils of holly branches, 
some of which go tossing by wag- 
gonfuls to garland London, and 
others to the home church of Pipe- 
ton-cum-Tabor, and the noble old 
‘Tudor manor-house thereof. 

There 3 too, I have noticed, 
about this time, m country villages, 
a remarkable anxiety perceptible 
among maid-servants for that cu- 
rious littie parasite of the oak and 
apyMe tree, the white-berried muistle- 
toc. Polite bakers, whose compli- 
ments are as flowery as thei faccs, 
which look hke roses after a snow- 
storm, inquire everywhere for the 
coveted plant; and as for the blue- 
garbed butcher, he drives about 
among the farmers, in mad corapeti- 
tion for the same vegetable. 

The country bands begin to strike 
the chords with vigorous hands; and 


at night, from behind ‘the laurel 
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bushes that glitter in the moon- 
shine, we hear their rough music, in- 

with pompous directions, 
much coughing, self-applause, and 
c ing; yet still who does not 
dehght in this annual serenade when 
one awakes to the dismal reritative 
of ‘ The Seven Sorrows’ or tho stir- 
ring, religious cheerfulness of — 

‘God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ’ 

For ‘ Uncic Sam’ is now entirely for- 
gotten; one’s ‘ r feet’ are no 
longer pitied , the bovine ophicleide 
and the qucrulous fife no longer 
ask me ‘ Where I’m gomg on Sun- 
diay ?’ 

I look out of my window, and just 
under the broad white moon, that 
my fir-trees bar with black, on tho 
snow-carpet that covers my lawn, 
and under the frozen tears of the 
1ci*les on the thatch above my dial, 
stand the waits, waiting on Provi- 
dence and on me, and ‘ making night 
hideous.” There 1s the old serpent 
mttiing down on a camp-stool, his 
horny and chapped fingers opening 
the huge valves of keys, there 1s 
the thin flute-player, with his head 
awry and his mouth attenuated to 
the embouchure of lus complaming 
Pipe of boxwood; there 1s the violin 
hugging his mstrument with his 
chin, and drawimg out rough Christ- 
mas music, to tell us that— 

‘In Bethelem a child was born, 
Good will and peace to all.’ 


Bless them—bDless the waits—who, 
though they do murder slcep, and 
time too (which is worse than beat- 
ing it, as the great Mr. Kemble once 
observed to an angry orchestra 
conductor) — bless them, because, 
through frost and cold, and spite of 
much temptation 1n that island of the 
sirens, ‘ the Ring of Bells,’ the waats 
come on this blessed Christmas Eve, 
to chant the dirge of midmght 
after their rude fashion and in their 
simple but honest way, to remind 
us of the Mag offerings—of the star 
ie led them—of Liter ae child mn 

rock manger—and o e great 
thdings that came m such a night as 
this to the shepherds watching in 
those very stony fields round hittle 
Bethlehem, where it seems but yes- 
terday I was myself wandering. 


Where is the star now? I see the 
Twins glittermg over the dark elm 
trees, and the giant Orion guardmg 
them with his jewelled belt buckled 
around him. But how can I pick 
out the Magi’s star from that vast 
field of planct-flowers wherein, 11s 
great errand accomplished, it blos- 
soms now unnoticed ? 

Sunday comes, and finds the earth 
still wrapped in its white shroud. 
The snow, perhaps, is falling in 
white feathery flakes, so ight that 
they scem scarcely to know whether 
to fall or to float. Snow roofs the 
cottages and the barns, the stacks 
and the sheds, it lies in swathes on 
the fir boughs, that sometimes spring 
up from under that temporary mis- 
fortune of theirs, and ruffle off the 
flakes with a sifting rustle. It clots 
upon the spotted iaurel leaves, and 
its swathes roll in frozen waves up 
the furrowed lanes, where the wag- 
gon, 1f 1t movo at all, moves in so 
hearse-hke and muffled a manner; 
it les in soft slabs over the great 
Corinthian porch of Squire Hanger’s 
house, and fills up all the ledges of 
the louvre-boards in the tower of the 
church of Pipeton-cum-Tabor. 

That church 1s old—ternbly old— 
old as Edward the Confessor it con- 
fesses to being as old as that, though 
the Wars of the Roses saw the nave 
rebuilt, and the Restoration the 
south chapel restored. The tower, 
Mr. Pugin, an excellent judge, once 
declared to be almost unique; 11s 
massy, squat, and square; nothing 
but a mine of gunpowder or an 
earthquake could shake 1t; as for 
lightning, 1t hurts 1t no more than 
squibs would do an elephant. It 
has only one frend in the world, and 
that 1s an old friend of nearly nine 
hundred years’ standmg—the rusty 
black yew-tree below m the church- 
yard—the tree with the pulpy red 
bernes that the children eat—the 
funereal tree that no sunshine ever 
warms into a smile. The tower 1s a 
blind old giant, with but one idea— 
that is, the idea of summoning people 
to church on Sunday, with its voice, 
which is the one half-cracked jang- 
ling old bell, so monotonous, so 
clamorous, so untiring, so fretful if 
— a rector is but a few moments 
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Till the rector comes, the country 
people in their clean white smocks, 
stand and chat with a sprig of holly,n 
their mouths, fellow to the very one 
that 1s to mse hke a plume from the 
Mfamelon fort of the plum-pudding 
2 few hours hence. The very graves 
look less mossy and bnghter than 
usual this Yule tide—more hke stone 

es of Time’s diary, or mile-stones 
»y the side of life’s road, than tomb- 
stones The little dawics, white- 
fnlled and mnocent as children on a 
Sunday, look whiter and more golden 
than usual because we look at them 
with cheerful hearts and happy holi- 
da} eyes 

And now that the bell janelcs 
quite spitetully and fusaily, the good 
rector, the Rev Mr Arthur Greenoah, 
comes sailing up the walk leadmg 
from his garden gate towards the 
church, pufing out hho a brave old 
swan in lus clean white surplice, the 
ermmson hood of Oxford banding his 
back with quite an heraldic paiti- 
colour 

Directly they seo the ministe1, the 
country youth in their white smocks 
and fushan jackcts tumble at once 
into the church, for all the world 
just as so many rabbits playing at 
the mouths of therr holes would do 
if Farmer Debenhain’s sand) tcrric1 
were to come suddenly in sight from 
behind a clamp of furze The good 
munister, in a portly way, makes in 
after them. Instantly he enters, tho 
ogauneste, With malce picpense, 
dashes nervously at the overture, 
and plays him m_ = Soon the praycis 
begin—the Christmas-day scrvice 1s 
commenced 

I Lnow not how it 1s, but there 1s 
a lay element always perceptible to 
me in a Christmas-day service—a 
sort of feeling that the service 15 to 
be followed by scenes of quiet homely 
enjoyment. There 1s more chatting 
in the churchyard, and the very green 
arbour from which the rector 
preaches leads us half unconsciously 
to Lassie la of the day, although 


SO y , bemg, all, 
but half a Sunday. 

The church boasts a perfect spring- 
time of evergreens. oHy glstens 
and bristles on every pew, m the 
organ-loft, and round the belfry door. 
It, perhaps, pricks you a little, but 


one hkes to be pricked by holly 
on a Christimas-day Presently, the 
robm, smging on the leafless tree 
outside the east wmdow, will be tho 
only snger Icft m or near the 
church ‘Tho congregation, with one 
consent, will be bowing almost idola- 
tiously, with laughing chatter and 
babble over its Christmas beef and 
pudding 

In the rector’s drawing-room) are 
all his nephews and nieces (young 
couples and old people, and spinsters 
and bachelors—soldiers and sailors, 
and lawje1s and doctors), all met 
once more to see each other, and do 
honouw to Father C'hiistmas. 

In the hitchen below there 1s even 
% ine.ricr, certainly a nomsier B ado 
The butcher of Pipeton-cum-Tabor, 
the tailor of ditto, the rector's 
gardentr and conchman, and tho 
schoolmaster and his wite—all waat- 
ing with ostcntatious indifference for 
the bcef bemg dished. Holly ghtters 
on the mantelpiece, whore bygone 
brass candlesticks, still retamed on 
full-pay as hitchen ornaments, glitter 
also, mn good-humoured rivalry. The 
blue willows of the crockery ac 
frained im laurels, and so are the 
pewter salt-ccliars and the plated 
dish-coveis The clock 1s tnlled 
With laurustinas, and the roof-beams 
—from whcnce the bacon threatens 
you with dcath—are bowered with 
evergreens, and in the centre, the 
vcry blossom of the whole, dangles 
with shy mnocence, the hollow-ber- 
1ied mustletoe—the mystic shrub, 
sacred to love and hope 

Already—and it 1s now scarce one 
o’clock—it has been consecrated by 
an eager votary—I refer to the 
parish-clerk—whose love has so long 
failed to meet with a response. It 
was he—yes, he—who first, with 
10ugh yet honest gallantry, on ar- 
riving ran up to Jemima the cook, 
dragged her beneath the unconscious 
plant that tells no secret, and there, 
in the mght of the whole world of 
Pipeton-cum-Tabor, did inflict a 
bounemg and resounding kiss on 
the fair red cushion of Jemima’s 
blushing and, I may say, fiery cheek. 

After dinner, the butcher will kiss 
Mary, and the schoolmaster the 
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man the organiste-—indeed every one 
somebody else, and pleasant billows 
of laughter will roll from the kitchen 
to meet im the hall with rolling tidcs 
f ree goa! from the parlour, and 
80 each will be happy in his degree 
And upstairs there will be forfeits 
and ‘Scandal,’ and round games, and 
downstairs songs and riddics, and 
John the clerk will sing a dirge of a 
bymn, that will, m three hun- 
dred verses, carry you comfortably 
through the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, and will simg, indeed, till he 
gets so famt (though still zealous) 
that he will have to prop himsclf up 
in the chimney corner. And up- 
stans there will be mistletocing and 
numble toeing, and downstairs nimble 
tocing and mustletoing , and upstairs 
there will be fun, and downstairs 
fun , and the rector will launch forth 
into old university stones and Latin 
uns, and will show his cabinet and 
18 photographs, and his coms, and 
luis Dutch pictures, and be as se- 
1encly happy, as those he makes 
happy also 
the mean time, downstairs 
John the clerk, roused to a gallantry 
even beyond his ordinary pitch by 
the parting cup of elder wine, has 
grown more than cover ‘ owdacious,’ 
and has lissed Jemima under the 
mistletoe for the fourteenth tumc, as 
the schoolmaster utters grandilo- 
quently, his round-hand sentences 
originally derived from copy-books, 
John, reflecting on that parting hiss, 
passes the cuff of his coat (once tho 
munister’s) across his refi eshed lips, 
and looking upward with profcs- 
sional thankfulness, remazrks— 


‘ That weren’t so bad.’ 
And now with kisses and hearty 
and vigorous 8 of hands (quite 


different from the flabby and ost 
imperceptible contact that a West- 
end fricnd greets you with), the 
guests sally out mto the fresh, brac- 
ing, cold air, and out in the frosty 
moonhght, John the clerk strikes 
up lustaly the tardy carol— 
*God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay ’ 

Upstairs the fun, however, still 
grows mernmer and louder There 
is § bland-man’s buff’ for the chil- 
dren, and a quwet dance for the 
young people, and a cosy rubber for 
the old folks—a good chatty rubber, 
for mere amuscment, and not a 
shadow of the milent gambler’s 
gloomy carnestness about 1t 

And im the course of the happy 
evening, @ young gentleman who 1s 
gong to India betrays strong symp- 
toms of having irrecoverably lost 
his heart, and 1f any one has found 
such a thing, I thmk it must be that 
soft-eyed niece who sang so sweetly 
the fine, chivalric old cavalier song— 


The king shall enjoy his own again? 


Nor can we blame the good recto1 
that he unsists on closmg the evenmg 
with the beautiful old Christmas 
hymn (for true rehbgion and innocent 
nurth go ever hand im band), and 
heartily do all voices jom im the last 
verse— 

* All glory be to Goud on high 
And to the earth be peacc , 
Goodwill henczforth from heaven and men 
Begin and never cease ’” 
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ALL ABOUT SNOWDROPS, CHRISTMAS-ROSES AND OTHER FLOW ERS— 
CHERRY-BRANDIES, VISITORS, AND PIChI LS—SOLDILRS, HIDDEN 1 RELA- 
SURLS AND A GHOST—PRETTY GIRL‘, SYBARITES AND CALICO 


E* have been down here at the 

Holhes about three weeks. <As 

as Frank and I were alone with 

and aunty, 1t was all very well 

we could find lots of employment 

* © We'’—See ‘Su tious Cori espon- 

dence’ in ‘ London Soctety’ for November, 
(Xo, 10). 


and amusement from breakfast to 
supper time, I, al with Uncle 
John, m that tool-house of his where 
everything 1s topsy-turvy, and where 
the most get-at-able object 1s sure to 
be somethimg that won’t be wanted 
until next summer, and where, 1 
you attemrt to get one flower-pot, 
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two or three dozen will tumble 
down, and break themselves m the 
most provoking manner rmaginable 
In this conundrum tool-house I 
pot snowdrops, uncle calls them Gu- 
lanthuses—why, I can’t umagme— 
snowdrops ! — snowdrops!—31s not 
that much pretter ? d he calls 
the Chnstmas rose Felleborus niger! 
Is it not absurd ? Can you recogmz7e 
old fricnds under such names? And 
does (> iteegus oryrantha bnng back 
to your recollection dehghtful walks 
in our beautiful lanes, sweet mtoxi- 
cating perfumes, and such etceteras 
No'—but ‘May’ spcaks for itself— 
‘May’ says love— whilst ( ratequs 
orycantha only suggests ‘ bother!’ 
Snowdaeps and Christmas-roses 
remind vou of those httle faithful 
fnends who will, notwithstanding 
adversity and the cold blasts of for- 
tune still come to sce you, and who 
alw iys come just when everything 1s 
looking cold and cheerless, to say 
‘Hope 18 not dead,’ whilst what 
docs G@ dinthus or fielltorus niger 
mean’ And lastly, why docs my 
uncle John persist in calling the 
‘hily of the valley’ Convalluria ma- 
gis t?—and why will florists and 
‘The Horticultural G irdens’ persist 
m calling all our pets such names ? 
Well, never mind, I amuse myself 
by growmg snowdrops, by putting 
hyacinths in glass vases and hiding 
them in the dark so that thcy may 
grow straight, at other times (an 
fact the greater part of the time) I 
knit wirm woollen stockings, not for 
myself or any of us'—and I shan’t 
tell you who for And how do you 
think my husband Frank amuses 
hnmself ?—or rather, how do you 
think aunt Ellen amuscs him? 
Every morning that he 1s not out 
shooting she gets him mto her store- 
room, and there makes him taste 
these chermes m brandy, these m 
gin ('), these darms m curacao, 
these crab-apples in noyeau, this cas- 
sis, these barberries, besides plums, 
currants, jams, and all sorts of con- 
fectionanes, and lastly (always), 
pickles, which he eats until her eyes 
quite water, after which she sends 
him i m adao cans asain after 
possible, or rather 1m e eggs 
m the hen-house, under the wood- 
stacks, in the stables, and then gets 


m a fidget untl he comes back, a 
long tame after (havmg smoked a 
cigar), and says there are nono '!— 
So, and otherwise, the days passed 
somehow whilst we were alone, but 
directly our visitors be to arrive 
to stay the Chmnstmas hohdays, it 
was quite another thing' We had 
to amusoe them—and it 1s wonderful 
how helpless visitors will be They 
zell not amuse themselves on ramy 
days, and they will persist in gerne 
ing that,if they are out of yom sight 
hive minutes in tho day, they are 
comnuttine some grow breach of eti- 
quett. (Ot course, dear Editor, you 
will neve: show this to any body, so I 
don’t mind telling what visitors 
ought to do when they are on a 
fnendly wat) Itis not a long prosy 
advico—but just twelvo words, that 
will convey volumes ‘Let your 
hosts have a fuw hours in the day to 
themselves ’ 

Well, all our guosts wero Christ- 
mas fnends—that 15 to say, rclations 
and fnends we love, but, noverthe- 
less, the days were simply msup- 
portable ‘Lho ladies, who at first 
thought they would hhke to go out 
shooting, had tho good sense to be 
fnghtened and shocked when they 
Faw a poor pheasant lymg on the 
ground dead, and all nasty Skating, 
alas' was impossible Croquet was 
out of the gqucstion, and that stupid 
man of ours forgot to light the fre 
one night in the bilhard-room, and 
consequently the cushions froze, and 
the gentleman said the table was 
like a tub 

Thank goodness! we had a sup- 
ply of papers and periodicals from 

ndon—the‘ Times,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘Satur- 
day4§Review,’ ‘ Athenzeum,’ ‘ Punch,’ 
‘ All the Year Round,’ ‘ Blackwood,’ 
and you (Your last semestrial vo- 
lume was thumbed through and 
through ) 

With the help of these the days 
passed somehow , but the after-din- 
ners were dreadfully dull—(I was 
going to say ‘awfully slow,’ but 
Frank says that 1s slang m a lady's 
mouth) We tmed whist, but Frank 
would always revoke or trump his 
seal cas trick, and as he mvariably 

Colonel Bellom (an old Indian) 
for a partner, this one declared at 
last he’d sooner play at cross pur- 
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poses with a TGengalee tiger than 
whist with sucha partmer. We tned 
speculation ; but the children always 
9 pribenar ate on gains, and got naughty 
if they lost. Somchow or other there 
was a gloom over our party, the 
time hung heavily on all our hands, 
and more especially on carly -dimner 
days. 

At last all our amusements were 
nearly exhaustcd, when the Gorcs 
arrived and set us all one evening 
story-telling —quite astomshed we 
had not thought of that Christmas 
amusement before. 

AS Fanny Gore said: ‘Christmas 
time 18 the only time when ghost and 
goblin stories are allowable, and then 
the more horn) le they are the better ’ 
According to her, your chicf aim in 
telang a ghost story must be to 
fnghten your hsteners out of ther 
wits, and the more nervous and un- 
comfortable you inake your hearers, 
the more credit do you deserve! 

To arrivo at this desidcratum, 1t 
appears you must also as far as 18 
practicable, use a little scenic effect. 
Accordingly, we put every evenng 
an immense Yule-log on the fire, all 
the hghts out, and sat ourselves in & 
semicircle around the fireplace, so 
that our shadows were reficcted on 
the walls and ceiling, and I noticed 
we were all about sis or cht fect 
Ingh—and so lanky! It so happens 
too, that our drawing-room has a 
largo Gothic window, with all littie 
lozenge-shaped glasses m it—that 
our fireplace 1s capacious enough to 
admit of a person standing upright 
in 1t—that the furniture 1s very old- 
fashioned, and on each side of the 
fireplace is a hidcous leopard, eriffin, 
or something, putting his tongue out 
at you. 

It was in this room that Frank, 
encouraged by the example of several 
others, told the simply hideous, ridi- 
culous tale that follows ; and as luck 
would have it, on that night the 
wind was blowing hke a melo-dra- 
ma wee ruffian rushing fared his schon 
—bengmg up again 6 window, 
shaking 1t funously, and then rush- 
ing off to our old cedar, no doubt to 
tell him he hadn’t succeeded in get- 
ting im—and joining in a hollow 
Iaugh with him, rushed off again 
howling to the poor cottages. 


After explaining a long series of 
shoching massacres in India, and 
how he came to he detached with a 
lot of men from a corps d’armée to 
occupy & ruined mosque somewhere, 
Frank thus began -— 

‘My men were marching along 
bravely under a broiling sun; their 
faces wore that sullen look which 
indicates with our soldiers that they 
intend fighting m earnest—that look 
which some people have mustaken as 
one of discontent and suffering, but 
winch shows nothing more or less 
than seriousness and firm : 
The fact 1s, that our soldiers nevir 
fizht for an ‘1dea ’—they only fight 
when stern necessity compels them 
them to do so, and I cannot blame 
them for not looking jovial and merry 
when they know that they must 
lull §$Perhaps that day my mcn 
were looking a httle more sullen 
than usual, for the mght before we 
had received detailed accounts of the 
domgs at Cawnpore, and the atroci- 
ties perpetrated hy those demons of 
Sepoys. Many men who wept that 
nmght woke up the next morning de- 
termined to be stern and implacable 
avengers. 

‘I myself felt as bitter and savage 
as any one among them, and had 
there been any ono there to judge 
my looks, I have no doubt but what 
he would havo considered me @& 
grave and fierce man. was 
strancely preoccupied: thmk of 
what 1 would, do what I would, 
my mind always reverted to those 
bloody tragedies, and what with 
the heat of the day, fatugue, and 
privations, I had a kind of delirious 
fever which, though 1t did not much 
affect my physical strength, yet 
kept my braim in a contimual whirl. 
I kept fancying I heard the rattle of 
musketry, the booming of cannon, 
women and children shrieking, and 
the shocks of cold wegpons meeting 
in conflict. So complete were these 
illusions at times that I halted my 
men more than once to consult them 
as to whether they had heard any- 

ing. After a long and fatiguing 
march we arrived at the rumed 
mosque which my orders said, we 
were to occupy, from whence we 
were to watch the surrounding 
country, and out of which we were 
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not to move under any pretence 
whatsoever. visions were to be 
sent to us, and so forth. 

‘My men, sore-footed and ex- 
hausted bore their suffermgs pa- 
tiently, and not one grumbled. 
Few spoke, and when any did it 
was to express a wish that they 
might have a “go,” as they termed 
it at the rebels, and I truly beheve 
that had a body of mutinecrs ten 
times outnumbering them appeared 
Within sight, my men would have 
then and there rushed out to meet 
them, tired as they were. 

‘After placmg the sentinels, our 
fire was soon hghted and tea made; 
and this I was glad tu see gave risc 
to a httle mernment amongst my 
poor fellows. As they erunbled 
their hard biscuits in the panmkins 
of tea one would ask another “to 

the mufhns,” another deured 
hike, the bugler, “not to keep all 
the buttered toast to himeclf,” and 
Mike retorted by saying, “ Dinvil a 
drap o’ crame ’ould remain in the 
jug uf the sairpnt got hold on it,” so 
they laughed, and I laughed with 
them, and when our pipes were 
hghted we got to be a Iittle jolly, 
the good-natured fellows distracting 
my attention that I might not see 
some of them exchanging places 
with the sentrics, so that these 
might get their tea at once. 

‘About sunset there arrived at 
our outposts a native carrying water- 
melons, citrons, and other things. 
When paraded befure me he said he 
had brought some fruits to refresh 
us, and that 1f we allowed it, he 
would remain with us and make 
Iumself generally useful. My men, 
who were at first mclned to look 
upon him as a spy, and were willing 
to roast him alive, felt reassured 
when they saw that I was satisfied, 
but, nevertheless understood that 
they must keep their eye on him. 

‘ After chaffing and jabbermg with 
him a long while my men got to 
know that this mosque had a very 
unenviable reputation all over the 
country; that 1t was haunted by a 
wicked cruel gemie of fearful as a 
who kept hidden somewhere ; 
fabulous treasures—that many In- 
dians had come to search for these 
treasures, but had never returned; 


and that on such occasions might 
be heard feartul roamngs of wild 
anmals—and that every mht 
mught be distinctly seen a luminous 
spectre ghding about the runs. 

‘This account of hidden treasures 
naturally enough excited the covet- 
ousness of the men who then and 
there decided that if the Evil One 
hunself guarded them 1t would not 
prevent them looking for them in 
the mornng. But I, suspecting 
there was more meaning m the 
native’s words than my men ima- 
gimed, bade Miko the bugler accom- 
pany me and reconnoitre the whole 
of the runs. It was certainly a 
most dilapidated buldmg we were 
in, and a very suitable lounge for 
any nusanthropic goblin. As Mike 
said, ‘‘1t’s fortnate for tho dhivils 16 
doesn’t power with rm offner than 
it do 1n these parts.” After having 
sounded every nook and corner, he 
observed that, “Suro they’d be fulls 
to stap m sich a plaice ” 

‘You know that there is no twi- 
light in India? No sooner was the 
run down than we were wn utter 
darkness, and that was shortly fol- 
lowed by beautiful moonlight. 

‘ After having again visited all the 
posts a serjeant led me to a corner 
which the men had stuffed with 
dned grass for my accommodation, 
and having recommended them to 
sleep with one eye open, I lay down 
with Mike by mny side, for in case of 
an alarm, it 1s just as well a com- 
manding officer should have a bugler 
near lum to sound any signal or 
calls. 

‘An hour after this all was quiet 
in our httle camp. Every now and 
then the sentinels in a subdued 
voice, warned one another, and the 
last thing I remember before gomg 
to sleep was Mike saying to me, “If 
yer want me, yer honner, jist say 
‘Whiskey’ in my ear, an’ J’ll be 
awake intirely.”’ 

‘I cannot say how long I had been 
asleep when I felt myself awakenmg 
with an indescribable feeling of fear 
running through me. As I tried to 
turn from my left to my right side 
I felt that my hands were tightly 
held together. Attempting to spring 
to my feet, a powerful arm held me 
down; and as I inflated my lungs 
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to give a shout, I felt a nervous 
grip my gorge. I could not 
move, and I saw leaning over me a 
hideous P omenshiga !—leaning over me 
with a wh scimitar in its hand, 
and the pomt resting on my throat! 
Its face was hke a skull, and had 
crue], brilliant, vicious eyes: the 
whole surface of it was illuminated 
with a pale blue, greenish, fiery 
colour; it mesmerized and fasci- 
nated me with its cruel simister 
glance, aud then whispered some- 
thing mn Hindostanee which I could 
not at first understand, for its teeth 
chattered so as 1t spoke that I could 
not catch a single word. Seemg 
this, 1¢ leant closer over me, and 
putting its arm around my neck 
sail “ Utter a word, or make a sign, 
and thee and thy men will be blown 
to the skies. This place 1s under- 
mined, and thousands of pounds of 
gunpowder are beneath here!’’ 

‘It then let go ita hold, and turn- 
ing its front to the moon, grmned 
and gnashed its teeth at it, rolled 
its eyes hornbly, then, by a motion, 
bade me follow it. 

* How 1 obeyed so unresistingly I 
cannot now account for, but certain 
it 18 that I arose from my couch 
carefully and followed with ths 
vague feclng—the placo may be 
undermined: if lost mysclf, can I 
save the men? 

‘We passed wanly through the 
sleeping soldicrs, eluding the sen- 
tries. When we had passed the last 
sentinel by about two hundred yards 
the spectral figure phd suddenly, 
and poe ae its hand famularly on 
my shoulder, said, “ Thou’rt trem- 
bling, Sahab: do as I bid thee, and 
thou’lt never have reason to repent 
thy visit to the Mosque! Follow 
me.” A few minutes afterwards we 
entered a cluster of cactus and 
prickly pear bushes, and after seek- 
ing awhile, the phantom bade me 
seize a cactus before which we had 
halted, and pull it out by the roots. 
As I the foliage on one side 
it sexzed the other, and after a few 
jerks the plant came out; but I 
found that it was planted in a kond 
of tub, and in the place from whence 
it came I beheld a round stone with 
an iron ring fastened in 1t. Be- 
wildered. as I was I could not help, 


nevertheless, thinking of “ Aladdin 
and the Wonderfal Lamp,” and 
wondered I had ever doubted the 
veracity of that narrative. 

‘I then saw my hideons com- 
panion put his bony hand through 
the mng and hft the stone, when I 
beheld a narrow flight of steps lead- 
ing down into a vault. 

‘“* Descend, Sabb,” said my 
guide; and as I obeyed he followed 
me, and J heard him beating a stone 
to obtam a hght. 

‘ Hardly had I descended four 
steps before I heard a fearful roar- 
ing and whining. Through the 
obscurity I distinguished burning, 
flashing cyes, which, from expe- 
rience I knew to be those of feline 
animals, and then there came to 
me the sickly, putmd odour of a 
charnel-house, and the filthy efflu- 
vium emitted by animals kept con- 
fined. My heart came to my mouth. 
I attempted to rush back up the 
steps, when a violent thrust pre- 
cipitated me to the bottom of them, 
and I fell headlong among what I 
recognised to be, by the touch, 
humid, slimy bones! The roaring 
of animals now redoubled, echoed 
by the walls of the cavern, and 
stunned, bruiscd, and sickened, I 
swooned. 

* = ad = * 

‘When J recovered my senses I 
felt rather than saw that the place I 
Was in, was now bnilliantly Jlumi- 
nated, and I breathed the perfume 
of delicious imcense burning, over- 
powermng the revoltmg odours I had 
first encountered. Whilst rubbing 
my eyes to convince myself I was 
not dreammg, I rose to a sittmg 
posture and timidly looked about 
me. I was an a large vault, the 
floor of which was covered with 
human bones Immediately before 
me was a cage holdimg three gigan- 
tac cheetahs; alongside of it were 
several coffers filled with gold and 
silver, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and sapphires. Hanging on the 
walls were rich brocades and costly 
furs—in fact, fabulous treasures— 
and immediately facing the step 
hung a skeleton with a nail driven 
through its skull, and a yard 
from me stood my strange guide. 
He held in his hand the hideous 
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face that had so ternfied me, and 
when I looked at hom I recogni 
the native who had brought water- 
melons to our camp! Boing with 
indignation I sprang to my fect, 
and was about seizing a poignard 
I saw near me on the wall, when 
he presented a pistol at my head, 
and in a stern voice called on mo 
to stand still. ‘“Salnb,” said he, 
“now you understand who haunts 
the Mosque, now you see the genie, 
and here you see the hidden wealth! 
Be reassured. had I wished you 
harm I could whilst you were 
fenseless have given you to these 
beasts who have made many meals 
of timorous wretches that have at- 
tempted to discover these treasures. 
I could have nailed you to these 
walls hke yonder Hindu, who, when 
alive would have betrayed me. 
But listen tome. TFlunger and pn- 
vation have I suffered amidst such 
treasures! nor mght nor day have 
I known rest smice these hounds of 
Hell have been butchering your 
countrymen and plundering all 
people of wealth. Tho fear of cer- 
tain death, of cruel, 1gnomimous 
death, hath never shaken my reso- 
lution to stay aloof from such foul 
crimes as my countrymen have 
comniutted And now, weary, sick, 
gnawed with ague, I have come to 
you, Salnb. JF can no longer hold 
here. To you I throw off this 
hideous mask, with which I have 
fur ioons made the ruins fnghtful. 
save me! Transport these coffers 
iis break of day to a safe retreat, 
atid one half do I give you! Oh! 
aviuse ive not! your men need not 
know what they contam, and you 
will be rich as a Nabob!” 

‘The aincerc, earnest way in which 
the natsve delivered the above com- 
pletely reassured me. I understood 
now the awful vision I had seen, 
and the motives that made this man 
act so, and I explained to him fhat 
I was willng to protect him and 
his treasures, but that I could not 
accept of anything, as our military 
laws forbid me domg s0; and [ 
concluded by assurmg him that 
I could not stir from my post for 
the present; that as a Bnitish 
soldier I was bound to stick to 


my duty; and I proposed return- 


ing to our camp and having his 
oro transferred bs egenie When 
e my answer he grew singu- 
larly excited, swore that we should 
all be butchered if we remained 
where we were another day, and 
with a rant exélaimed, “Sahib, be- 
ware how thou tnflest with me! 
Knowest thou that with half this 
wealth I could purchase the blood 
of all thy countrymen in India? fea 
men to do such deeds as would 
hornfy even the demons of Cawn- 


pone .... Still thou refusest?... 
Then, by Mahomed, thou’rt undone! 
. .. My secret dies with thee! .... 


Out of this thou stirr’st not: a pen- 
dant to yonder wretch thou’lt be.” 
‘Before he could utter another 
word L sprang at lus thront; with 
all my nught I wrung lus gorge; 
with all my strength and energy 
1 choked his cnes; fearfully we 
struggled around that vault, our 
heads alternately dashing against 
the bars confining the roarmg chee~ 
tahs till my hands grow bonumbed, 
and my strength began to fail... . 
With one wrenching effort he threw 
me on my back and seizing my 
wrists, exclanned with a yell of 
fiendash rage “ Och! 1t’s a chokmg 
of me that yer dom’ entirely. Be 
quait now, captin. Why diin’t yer 
say ‘ Whiskey’ 1f yer wanted me ?” 
‘And so it was. I had been doing 
my best to strangle Mike! Thoso 
horrible accounts of massacres had, 
as I said before, given me a knnd of 
delirious fever, and that was the 
awful, morbid mghtmare I expe- 
menced, but experienced with such 
a semblance of reahty as, I fear, I 
have becn unable to describe.’ as 


And that is the tale Frank told 
us. Isn’t 16 sweet? He proposed 
tellmg another one quite different, 
and rather worse, but we objected— 
wouldn’t you? 

And now, before I close this, I 
must tell you of a Christmas game 
Amy lLisden suggested the other 
night. It’s a game to tease the 
gentlemen when they come up from 
their wine after dinner. We call it 
* Consolation,’ and it is a kind of 
game at forfeits, only that the for- 
feats are to be paid by the gentle- 
men in money, and if you read it, 
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you will understand what was done 
with the money thus collected; so 
here is 


THE GAME OF CONSOLATION. 
Dramatis Persone. 


SpHtnt—A pretty young lady who as- 
saults all masculine passengers, and 15 willing 
to devour them 

CONSOLATION — If possible a prettier 
young lady, willing to console everybody. 

SANGRADO — (Cashir and Pihieboto- 
miste), any young lady. 

Pure yors-n-ordinar j to Splinxz—Two 
or more dec oying ladies. 

Attcnd ints on Consolition—A few gush- 
ing girls 

Sybarites—Old and young gentlemen. 
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- Whilst the gentlemen are down- 
stairs sippmng Port and Burgundy, 
nodding and winking at one another, 
the ladies mn the drawing-room, in- 
stead of talking about fine little 
boys and girls, and surmismg who 
will or who won’t next, busy them- 
selves composing an acrostic suit- 
able for the occasion which every 
gentleman 1s to be asked to explaim 
when he comes up to take coffee, 
ne to do which he is to pay a 

e. 

After the lady of the house has 
sent about half a dozen times to 
warn crs Messieurs that coffee 18 
ready, it will be about time for the 
performers to take their places. 





&phinz sits in a chair m one cor- 
ner of the room, and endeavours to 
look as wicked as sible. 

Consolution sits at the piano, 
and plays and sings Rossini’s 
Carita, and looks ‘as though but- 
ter wouldn’t melt in her mouth.’ 
Around her stand her attendants 
turning over the music, and each in 


singing or playing. 


Sungrado sits between Sphinry 
and Consolation, so that nobody can 
get from one to the other without 
passing her, and the Purveyor s-in- 
ordinary to the Sphinx cautiously 
await the first Sybarite that shows 
his nose (of any colour) this side 
the door: they seize the unlucky 
wight, drag him violently to the 
Sphinx who looks as though she 
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would scrunch nm (The lads 
playing the part of Sphint must 
never smile, but may use her own 
discretion about showing her teeth 
or nails) Wath a ternble voice she 
bids the victim kneel, and then pro- 
ceeds to ask him the following 
questhons — 

‘Have jou had a good dimner?’ 
(The response will probvbly be in- 
audible or confuscd however, jou 
can presume it wll be—) 


*Plents of it ?’ 

‘ Lotsh’ 

‘C omfurtable fire in the 100m ” 

‘Vewy 

‘So you don’t feel cold or hungry 
this frosts night ?’ 

‘Not a bish’ 

‘lhen / hnow some people that 
do, and, mark me! of you eannot 
discover what words the first Ictters 
of the followimg lincs form then 
prepire to fcs/ ont!’ (thats the 
actual word Lotusa Andcrly used) 
Now heten — 

Te en ahind gxcinin yyre cl 
Arllst nte the qu stion wo ast 
Norf irh he cheated deceived 

q snel s ratebed crdev ured 
Asth u,hilo were a peor Thetcan 
S11 orp wits only dec we require 
Hwa enw to «ce and under stan ! 
Inth pame we new promuni 

To ocaltl + uri intentions 

F nev ed in shocking verec 


‘And now — 
C ans utell mt pray, 
Art splun esucunrctly 
(I cavi , aside prraphrases) 
iimm ditty an! clearly 
Cany utell me I say, 
O f what ure most shirts made *’ 


[Note to the Ldito: —This Aciostic wi 
composed by Fanny Gore, Amy Fisden 
Tours Anderley, Georgius Gore ind myself 
WN w, if any of you ‘finzer rippers’ dire 
fin] fault with it, as sure as buttons come 
off well snub them at the next conveisi1. 
zione we meet them at —N B We had soch 
a looh in the Dictionary afte. Dncystcd "| 


Five mmutes are given the wretch 
to discover the words (of course he 
does not see them on paper) If at 
the end of that time he cannot 
‘gee 1t,’ he 1s condemncd to be bled, 


and handed over to Sazxgiado, who, 
whilst another Sybuwite is bemg 
thied by 4S, Ain:, explains, m a whis- 
per, that the first letters ot the 4th, 
sth, 6th, 7th lnes are c-4-S-H, and 
the 8th, 9th, roth the me ot }the 
ladies,1f the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th 15 not 
forthconung, and that the whole 
Mians IANCASHIRE cauico’§ If the 
victim allows himself to be bled 
properly, ho 18 re*ommended to 
the merey of Consolatun, who 
then extends her 6113-white hand,’ 
and allows hmm to kiss it, and her 
attendints then procced to aveeten 
and nulhen tia o1 coffee, and so on 
to all the gentlemen Of cotuse I 
hnow as well as you, that there is 
nothing m the game, but the fun 
consists m the by-play of all the 
performers, beaudes, you can add 
and take away, accoudng to fancy 

Wall would you bcheve it? some 
of tho ecntl men hnew tho words, 
and yet pretended they dnin’t, and 
Gt only shows how pcrverse you 
ncn a ) piciczzed paying a forfeit 
wst for the sirke of kissing G.c01 gina’s 
hand! 

NB—The gime mvariably ter- 
mun ites with an anonymous letter 
to the, Lord Mayor of London, who 
has i picttyv name Da TEnons, who 
w With us, cdifica the ladies by 
Aiving thom Ths Worship’s namo mn 
every lanznage In Gieck, pddor, 
in Arabian, 26 7, in Latm, 2o0s@3 1n 
Itehan, Spuush, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian,zos¢) Pohish, re.+, French and 
Dauish, 70s , Swedish, 10s, Dutch, 
nee 1 wonde1 what it 18 in Double 
Dutch? Well, we signed our letter 
to /.os7,1n the name of the gentle- 
mcn, thus ‘From a few anmals 
which go upon fom fect m the 
morning, upon two at noon, and 
upon three at night’ 

Adi to Cas usimo, and mind, Snow- 
dre p—not Cnulanthus 

PS—In answer to your last la- 
conic, I might say tndiseree? inquiry, 
I object to saying how much I and 
B gave, but it affords mc much 
satisfaction to find vou wrong m 
your surmises ‘that Ma Shuttlench 
of Manchester gave more than any- 
body else ’—qtuite on the contrary! 
-.. BO there 


: 
q 
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less hear you remark to 
a friend—as I have heard 
you remark to a friend 
on previous occasions— 
‘ An amusing trifle, passes 
away an hour pleasantly ; 
S—.. but really great nonsense 
a=- when you think of it.’ 
Asp He A trifle, 13 it? Great 
<7 xXVe=- nonsense when you think 
. (Z \ \ . ofit? Well, perhaps you 
baad will oblige me by thinking 
of it. Do you know, sir, that that trifing Christmas burlesque has been 
sitting upon my shoulders like an old man of the sea, ever since Midsummer ; 
that it has monopolized my whole energes for more than a month; that it 
has put my brain to the torture of the rack; that it has caused me long 
days of toil, and longer nights of slecpless thought; that it has worried my 
very heart out of me, © me sour, cross, and misanthropical, and driven 
me to do what my soul abhors—to use bad words? Perhaps you think I 
use bad words enough in the burlesque. They are nothing to the words that 
have escaped me when @ pun has obstinately declined to fit into the ten- 
syllabic line, or when I have had to alter a whole scene to suit the fancy of 
© leading lady or the leading gentleman. I should lke to show you the 
manuscript with all those bad words duly set down in the places where 
they naturally arose. I don’t think the chamberlain would have licensed 
that original copy. 
Bless you, sir, you have no idea what hard work it is writing a burlesque, 
trifle as it is whem all is done. Perhaps you think I have only to please 
and the manager. There you make a very great mistake. have 
to please a score of people, myself very often leastof all. First and foremost, 
tL have to suit the manager with a subject. In June last, when I went to 
I 





breakfast with him and talk over the matter, I suggested a story on which 
had set my heart. I saw my way to1t clearly; I had mapped out all 
the scenes, I had fitted all the members of the company toa hair. Above 
all, certain incidents and topics belonging to it, promised a mine of new 
uns. That, let me tell you, was an important desideratum ; for now-a-days 
he pun mines are nearly all worked out. But do you think the manager 
would have that subject? No. He had a subject of his own—one of those 
which look promising at the first glance, but which, when you come to 
work them ont, prove exceedingly difficult, if not wholly impracticable. 
But even then I am not left to myself. I know what I shall have to face 
eee eee Se that Miss B. will throw 
up part if i not, as to lines, points, and puns, exactly as B One 
as Miss A.’s, Both those ladies love to appear in male attire, and look saucy 


ae ee of history. Supposing I am 
compelled condemn one of them petticoats oe ing 
to her sex: she will be my enemy from that moment. Eh. will me, and 
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to contemplate is the circumstance 
that, while the piece 1s bemg wnitten, 
Iam in great favour with both these 
ladies. Whenever I meet them, 
they shake hands with me with 
ampressive warmth, and snule upon 
me in the most seductive manner 
with those ghttering black eyes of 
theirs, until I am almost inclmed 
to fancy they are both over head 
and earsin love with me. As they 
come tripping up to me, first one and 
then the other, laying their pretty, 
white, sparkling fingers upon my 
arm, lookmg up with arched ecye- 
brows into my , and whispering 
in coaxmg tones a hope that 1 will 
write them good parts, I feel how 
happy 1 should bo if 1 could only 
give bine satin trunks and striped 
stockings to both I overhear Muss 
B. say to the second walking lady 
¢hat Foam ‘quite handsome’ But 
there 1s only one Prince Prettypet 
in the piece, and Miss A is sure 
to have the part, and after the read- 
ing 1 shall be seowled upon by 
Miss B, who will retire into a 
eorner and inform the seeond low 
comehan—not in a whisper—that 
Iam an unely brute Don’t 1ma- 
gine that 1 shall be fully consoled 
by the favour of Miss A. Your 
leading lady, or gentleman, is as 
msatiate as a boa constmctor Mass 
A has carned off the blue trunks, 
the stmped stockings, and a part 
of forty lengths, but the songs 
have yet to be allotted. Will she 
ie allowed to exhulit her powers 
in a vocal rendenng of the ‘ Carnival 
of Venice, which she has been 
practising for the last threo 
months under the clirections of her 
music master? The situation 18 
admirably adapted for the intro- 
duction of ‘Sally come up,’ and of 
course I adhere to that. But Muss 
A., her music master, and her 
mother, have resolved long ago 
upon the ‘Carnival of Venice.’ 
Miss A. 18 destined by her music 
master and her mother (the former 
having a pecumary interest im her) 
for the opera; and the public must 
have a taste of her quality A battle 
ensues— Sally ’ or the ‘ Carnival ”’— 
which, if i in on both sides, 
can only be decided by the manager. 
Perhaps the manager declares in 
VOL. I1.—NO. XH. 
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favour of ‘Sally.’ I am as much 
the enemy of Miss A. as 1f I had 
condemned her to the long clothes 
and the short part. Perhaps the 
manager declares for the ‘ Carnival.’ 
Miss A. is spitefully triumphant, 
and my pet situation is spoilt. 

1 ladies are my rocks 


ahoad—Miss A. and Miss B. my 
Scylla and Charybdis. But there 


are other shoals and dangers in 
that dramatic ocean which lies 
darkly before me. There aro first 
and socond wallang ladies, a utility 
lady, and a spealnng ballet girl. 
They are not so unpenous and 
absolute in their demands, but they 
must all be fitted with parts. Thoy 
come to me and whisper in aly 
corners at the wings and at the back 
of the scenes - 

*Oh, do write me a meco ag 
‘Aud couldn’t you give mo a song? 
‘You know in the last piece my 
pe was a very bad one, only ten 

nes, and you promised next time 
to write me up’ ‘Oh, I should so 
hike a broad-sword combat.’ 

It 1s harder to disappoint these 
ladhes—these Dece minor ex—for they 
appeal to you mm tones of suppheca- 
tuon rather than of unperious com- 
mand They appeal to your pitiful 
consideration. They cannot afford 
to give themselves airs and throw 
np ther parts, hke those major 
deities—Miss A. and Miss B. You 
are disposed, of course, to please 
them, for your own sake, as well 
as for theirs. But what can you 
do? ‘There can be only onc Hamlet 
in the piece. You cannot even havo 
two Horatos. Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are inevitable and 
inexorable necessities. Oh, that 
Spomang ballet girl! My heart has 
bled for her many a tame when she 
has come to me in her wings and 
short petticoats, to beg that I would 
give her a ‘a few lines, if it were 
only half a dozen’ Oh, she would 
be so much obliged to me. Her 
mother would be so much obliged 
to me. Her mother—an aged, re- 
spectable-looking lady in a neat cap 
— manages to fall in my way. 
Could I do anythmg for her 
daughter Clara? she is very clever 
if she only had the chance; and 
she can sing. I resolve that Clara, 

*O 
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while she waves hcr wand, to 
awaken the slecpmg nymphs, shall 
have at Icast half a dozen lines to 

ak ‘Lhey will be cut out before 
the piece 18 played, and TI shall find 
Clara sume cyvening weeping and 
sobbing at the wing cutting me to 
the quick by her silent grief, while 
Lam, perhaps, smarting under the 
omn defiance of Muss A, trium- 
phantly pr«tiang her ‘Carnival’ 
with the orchestia 

But I have said nothing of the 
mak actors, the gcnticincn, leading, 
walking, and utill, lugh and low 
conic, with whom I have to deal— 
to contend, rather, Ict me say 
Well, one docs not lke to face his 
ficrcest cnemy first The swimmcr 
trics the shallows before he plunges 
into the decp sca the fox-huntcr 
begins with a ditch bcfore he vcen- 
tuzes the double feat of hedge and 
brook Just wt this moment—my 
reading comcs off next wcch—those 
gentiomen, Icadinz, wilking, utile, 
& , are the banc and teiror of my 
eustence They have none ot the 
conalato1ry spirit of the ladies about 
them ‘They tke up a hostile posi- 
tion towards mz from the very farst 
They mahe up then minds thot 
however good the parts my be, 
they will not be good enough for 
thon There ac the two iIcading 
comic men Crmkum and Crankhum, 
both with a ticmicndous swallow for 
lugths Crmhum is thmking of 
mo diy and nizht—I know he 1s 
Not that he his any personal regard 
for your humble sexvant Not at 
all Iam perfcctly awaic that ho 
regards me as a disagrecable neces- 
sity But he hnows that I am 
writmg the Chnstmas pace And 
this is what he 1s thnkhmz— The 
fellow is wiitmg up Ciankums 
part, I'll be bound,’ and then he 
consoles himself, as he turns over 
to go to sleep, with—‘ Well, I 
shan’t play the part if it amt a 
good one’ Crankum 1s thmkhing of 
mc too, not that he has any par- 
tictdar regaid for me either, but 
he 1s pertectly satished m his un- 
easy hun2zuing after lengths, that 
iam wilting upCrnkum It takes 
me hait my tume when I am out of 
doois to avoid Crnkum, and the 
othe: half to heep out of the way 


of Crankum I wouldn’t be seen 
walking with Cnnkum by Crankum 
on any account Nor tice versd 
But it ws a diffcult thing to preserve 
a stnct neutrality JI cannot pre- 
vent Crmnkum coming and sitting 
beside mc at the club and whisper- 
ing into my ear a suggeston about 
@ new nigger melody he would hke 
to sing, nor can I politely dechne 
the requcst of Crankhum to accom- 
pany him up a blind alley, that ho 
may show me a brcah-down dance 
of his own invention I have ten 
stnctly enjoined by the manage 
not to mention for whom the parts 
are intended But, Lord bless you, 
Crnkum and Crankum knew all 
about it almost as snon 1 I did 
They are both dissatisfied Crm- 
hum pretends to be Crankum is 
im reahty Cnmnnkum knows that he 
is to have the more inportant part 
of the two, but he will be 1s dis- 
satasiicd as Cranhum if he should 
not find it up to the math—that 
is to say, #zs markh—in 1rcspect of 
length and pomt Cimkum and 
Ciankhum have no morc confidence 
in me than the late Colonel Sib- 
thorpc had m her Myjesty s miis- 
ters They will wait and sce how 
I behave myself 

But there 1 a dread army at the 
bach of Crmhum and Ciankum— 
an army of which these tw are 
but thc poitentous vin What do 
jou think of the second low come- 
dian for a party to wicstle with? 
I will tell you what he thinks of 
hunself He thinks that he 15s 
shamefully hept bich He thinks 
that he can act Ciinkum’s parts 
better than Crankum, and Czin- 
hums parts quitc as well Per- 
haps he 1s not always culty of m- 
ordinate conceit in so thinking I 
have thought the same sometames 
Well, you can imagme how it 
hurts a sensitive author—C 
docs not beheve Im scnsitise — to 
give a part of a few lnes to an 
actor who deserves to be im the 
first rank But what cin vou do? 
The parti» properly and naturally 
@ small part,and you cannot enlarge 
wt without giving 1t an importance 
which does not belong to 1t and at 
the same time damagin,s your piece 
Mz Walker has only one tellmg 
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lime to sper. b t vou will sca— 
Crinkham «or Ciinkurm will be palous 
evenofthit I know what Watlhu 
wil’ do when he wets his part— 
consisting, poss bly of three o1 four 
skies of note pryar He will zlince 
at if contempt ionsl\) turn up his 
nos grunt ini sink away into a 
corner to giumbk at mo, the 
manironernt ani ull the world 
But he thinks rts chicfly oy fault 
Then there 6 the viv. yuvetnle 
soun. min wh feck thit he ought 
toplist) herom He isure that 
the minuni woull it bim play 
al uweoT woakl only) name it 
What ot sensation Ihe could make 
bv pert rum. ote ome dance am das 
Bleep om th ta db. ' ‘ou em have 
nmoilerwith whit witherme sc verity 
atirtcliwiioin who hw plived 
Lads Milo th mhoatime can lool 
atv uwhns rctts berthe part 
of the Post Wa And the sec nl 
Willimo daly vidio ba zplouve Ulead 


nm, Put it Woy rhampt n 
oucht 3 ot sho ot play the C cunt it 
ke ust ? 


Eithe Tetmnhor san weeks I 
have Pe mo oatim hoe at thm desl 
with th sop oQ) 0 nanv bul -— a 
of tham pf my at me with whip md 
Rpur won no cn fist om one 
cdauceti no thn om=oa other lf 1 
y> owe i httl t» tu with Miss 4A 
ALss J Puls me owp with wa 
md pnint yout If Touma rill pin, 
way rather too Tar bly with Crin 
hum Cranhum cv he hold of the 
Ti il mito oneads wa nehes omy 
herloff They at apon me ws the 
tndome widow ott up on the um of 
Sn Gals Ovo rr uh They parm 
Inze ull av trot lranartic anstincts 
wml drive an ot doves tt which 
all reaweniacy ft Ln tisk allotted 
to me ws just thas [Fo om farmishcd 
with cloth enou,)) to mike g uments 
forsix, persous antl Tooum required 
to clothe 1d zon It requires care 
ful eutting Tem toll vou, to Ieav 
even womih ao. yun of yatas 
for the twelith wii 

Iiut ai WM tat that JT have 
entunc it ft oul mi ¢nemics «ven 
now I duc as vou think th 
gcotkhmim who lerls the orchestri 
a vers ylea mt | oling person 
Well he }] asant Joohins, when 
he sits there hddlng his own com- 


potions Bat when vou wont let 
him fiddle lus own compositions hie 
iw not so pleasant as he looks by 2 
very long was I hnow what he 
will wint to do He will want to 
Intioduce las new waltz as a chorus 
in the very plac where IT have cal- 
culated upon a gicit cffict wath 
‘Dies Tand We shall have an 
awtul fizht ubout that I feel cer 
tain ooumdlif Tdont allow Mr Paga- 
him to antroluce that waltz some- 
where he will be sulky all through the 
rohearsals Ll dicad thit conductor 
Tis orchestm is a yawning gulf m 
inv pith When I have written the 
last line of the proe and got jolly 
onthe strength of it Dshall be radely 
mw uke ned from my dreamot duty poa- 
formed and well cirned maul,zence 
by tv musi cul Perhaps not onc 
of th sones FE marked down on the 
MS suits the vore or the caprice of 
the Ji dv or, cntlemiim tor whom they 
Were infended oT have to sacrifices 
sone of my pet verses aud substi- 
tate others not halt so sood J] 
hive to write words for dhe (uni 
Vubof Vermiec ‘iy that mv wood 
SHS a oruidimantary exercise om 
bulesyue wotmg Whenyou hive 
not vour words te suit the aimusice, 
dont thes row smoothly ¢@  Scnsibolte 
und cohcrent too ar they not ? 
What do y uaimigine ar my tecl 
mes 31s ian wntho when Miss A 
reeds them over m yrosence of the 
C Mnpuny as op prclunmary to sings 
them? When they wc sung they 
ar oul very well but oh, the tor- 
ture of hhoainy tham rewl! TLhero 
ws. haysh-urt citi sittmeg ins the 
stills watchin, the rehearsal I 
fecbanelimedd to shove my he ut into 
the Fase dium And vct Iet Lonmy- 
Bon try the Carnival of Venice, and 
What wall be make Of st?) ‘Lhe con- 
ductor ond [ will be at daigpers- 
drawn from the first day of the 
wchearsal tu the last Awav from 
the stime we shall seowl at cach 
other and piss cach othe: without 
Fo much as a nod of recognition 
We shall not de sufhiaently recon- 
cil ito shal c hinds, and drink « ich 
others good health, until Midsum- 
incr next ind then 16 will be gettme 
on to quinelling time agam 

And, loommy in the immediate 
future, I sc two other tormecntois 
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bearmg down upon me wth stolid 
and me xorable poke Who is this 
frowsy, Poly phemus-looking man, 
who emerges from a cobwebbed 
eave under the stagc to bechon me 
to a confercnce? He whispers of 
‘properties’ What can an author 
have to do with property, and mn the 
plural too? Properties forsooth! 
‘Will you come and look at your 

ropcrtss ?’ My properties! Yes, 

must go and look, ] must waste a 
day taking stock of them, and seeing 
that thy are in good condition 
They consist probably ofa crown and 
sccptrc, a jewclled cup, a bugle, a 
sack, a club, a polushcd shicld, a pig, 
a bottle of poison, a dagger, a bow], 
a ball of worsted, a penny whistle 
Were not all these articles carcfully 
written down, asin an mventory, for 
the duection and guidance of Poly- 
phemus?’ And yct he has forgotten 
the penny whistle and the sack, 
upon which so much depends And 
the shield which 1s to be borne by 
the deliate and frague Miss B 
weighs half a hundredweight, and 15 
not polshcd The bowl, my fricnd, 
is to drink poison out of—not to 
wash m—I don’t want a basin, and 
as Miss A has to carry the sach 
over he: pink velvet doublet I think 
she will prcfer one that has not 
recently « ontained a hundred of coals 

* Oh, 1t will be all mght at myht’ 

‘I think I have heard that 1¢mazh 
before, wny friend, and I thmk I 
have tound the assurance not borne 
out by the cvcnt I can charly sce, 
Polyphemus, that a great many 
hard woids will pass respecting 
those properties Cnnkum won’t 
wear that crown, you maj depend 
upon it It has to be knocked over 
bis eyes, and there are projecting 
bits of wire there that he won’t 
relish That sceptie won’tdo He 
has to knock the prime nunuister 
down with it, and Crmkum hhes to 
hear the sound of his blows. You 
must make a stuffed one’ 

DImeiging from the cave of Poly- 
phemus, I find lying in wait for me 
a bespattered man, wearing the 
worst coat, the worst hat, and the 
worst boots that ever were seen A 
anost mmportant personage, neverthe- 
less the scenic artist—a gentleman 
and ascholar What should we do 
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What would our 


a without his charming picture s— 
his Bowers of Bliss and Dells of De- 
hght? Is 14 too much to say that 
the scenic artist, at the present 
moment, 1s the great prop of the 
drama? He has always been one 
of the great props of the burlesque 
drama He 1s one of the first per- 
s0n6 whom the author has to consult. 
It 1s necessary that he should be 
provided at the very earliest moment 
with a plot of the scenes He alone 
ean tell you what can and what can 
not be done And it says a vast 
deal for lus ingenuity and skill that 
there 1s vwory httle mdeed m his 
department that can not be done 
Every hind of pleasant illusion 
seems possible to the scene painter. 
On the whole, he 1s the most agree- 
able personage in the theatre with 
whom I have to contend But, 
mind, I have to contend cven with 
him We are sure to diffe: about 
the ‘ Illumimated Gardens of the 
Castie’ I am for the scene openng 
with all the zevellcrs on the stage, 
diimlong, and chniong their cups 
The artist takes quite another view 
of the mattcr He wishes the stage 
to be clear when the scene opens 
What would you say in such a case, 
sir’? Would jou not masist upon 
the scene opening with the revelry ? 
Of course you would It 1s more 
natural, more lfe-lke and busthng. 
To have the stage empty, and bring 
the people on afte: wards, will be to 
miss an effect It wall be tame and 
dull But, then, just conside. Are 
you to concede nothing to this 
capital fellow, the scenic artist? 
Are you to have everything for your 
advantage, and he to have nothng 
for his® He wants the stage clear 
of people, because he 1s desirous 
that the audience may have a few 
seconds to examine the beauties of 
his scene, undistracted by other 
matters Surely it would be selfish 
to deny lim that And yet the 
indulgence spouls your effect 

Mis Mouser will pounce upon me 
as I am threading my way towards 
the stage-door, famting for the need 
of meat and dmnk, and a chair to sit 
down on and ease my weary limbs. 
Mrs. Mouser 1s the costumer at- 
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tached to the theatre, and she asks 
me to be good enough to step mto 
her room, and imspect some grecn 
tarleton which she has purchased 
for the ballet-ladies’ petticoats I 
must even have todo with the ladies’ 

coats' Here am I m Mrs 

ouser’s room (like a bull in a 
chma shop), piching my way among 
a htter of mushn skirts, gauze scarfs, 
white satm shocs, tissue wings, and 
every kind of female and fairy adorn- 
ment Why should / be troubled 
about pettnoats? What is it to me 
what sort of shirts the ladics of the 
balict wear’ It ss something to me, 
though In the last scene the 
ladies of the ballct perform a nuptial 
dance, and Mrs Mouser 1s going to 
dress them in green shirts! Nowa 
nuptial dince Ought to be performed 
an white shite 

Mrs Mouser insists upon tho 
green She has bought the staff on 
purpose ‘ Looh, what a lovely 
colour 1t 1s real cmcrald grecn, 
quite a novelty And it will look 
so well unde: the electric hght’ 

Half the ,crecn dicsses are mado 
up If Io mmst upon white oncs, 
Mrs Mouxr will instantly drop 
that respectful manner which she 
has hitherto maintained towards me, 
and range herself on the side of my 
enemies 1 must submit to the 
green shirts, or acecpt battle with 
Mrs Mousr 

Miss A comes im ‘Oh, do show 
Mr Crambomy dress! White satin, 
trimmed with blue and gold isn t 1t 
lovely 2? Do you hke that? Will 
that do” Miss B comes in, and 
takes up a yellow satm gown 
‘‘Lhercs the ugly thng you have 
condemned me to Ugh! I shall 
look hidcous Id rather not havo 
been mm the picce at all’ 

Crmkum passes the door ‘ Ah, 
Crambo, just come and see my wig, 
see, there’s a sketch of my whole 
make up How do you lke it ”’ 

‘I don’t hke it at all, my dear 
fellow , 1t’s a complete mistake’ 

‘Well, I shan’t have any other 
Pve made up my mind to this’ 

I get away at last, and breathe 
the pure air of freedom m Welling- 
ton Street Bat, alas! there 1s no 
rest for the wicked burlesque writer 
Mr Midwinter, the costumier, darts 


ai 


out upon me from his shop to in- 
quire whether it 15 to be ‘ fifteen 
~ and twelve kmeghts, or 
twelve knights and fifteen Sara- 
eens’ And he imparts to me, mn 
tones inviting commuseration and 
pity, that Crankum will be the 
death of him about those medieval 
peg-tops He has made him six 
urs, and none of them will please 
im He wants them hned with 
wire now I have heard of those 
peg-tops before, and I shall hear of 
them a good many times more he- 
fore I shall have qwte done with 
them 
*By the way,’ says Mr Midwinter, 
‘Mr Porkison, the wig-maker, wants 
to see vou about tho Ogre’s mask, 
perhaps you will step over to him?’ 
Slave that Iam, 1 must go across 
to Porkhison, and I must wait among 
the pcerukes until he has finished 
lus tea Porkason 1s always at his 


a 

All this, and a good decal more to 
the samc cxhausting and vexatious 
cftect T have still to face and suffer 
Meanwhile I am still hammenng 
away at my puns and my rhymes 
Whether wall or 11], 1 anust on- 
deavour to bo funny In fun, as in 
everything else, these arc high-pres- 
sure times A pun or a jJokc, now 
and then, will not satisfy the pam- 
pared taste of the pubhe I must 
strive to have one m cvery line I 
must be contmually straming after 
the grotesque and the absurd = I 
must throw asidc any respect I may 
have for the propricties of the 
Enghsh language I mustclose my 
cycs fast to the digmity of htcrature 
I must accept the grosscst Cockney - 
isms m good faith And yct this 
tnfling 1s avery elaborate process 
It calls all my faculties into play, 
and taxes my brain to the utmost 
stretch It requires the obrervance 
of rules—rules of art, I may call 
them—as mexorably as painting, or 
sculpture, or poetry itself Every 
line, every situation, every chmax 
of absurdity, must be regulated by a 
variety of circumstances which re- 
quire to be duly and carefully taken 
into account Believe me, no part 
of this nonsense 15 ventured at ran- 
doin Itis all well considered, and 
precisely arranged Theres indeed 
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much method in this madness. I 
firmly behevo that a mere novice 
would prove more successful in 
attempting a comedy im five acts 
than m attemptimg a burlesque. 
The latter may be the lowest form 
of the drama, but 1t 1s certamly not 
the least difficult. 7 
* 


* 

I read my Christmas piece to the 
manager and the assembled com- 
pany yesterday. I dressed myself 
in my best, put the MS. m my 
pocket, and arrived at the theatre at 
five minutes to twelve precisely I 
met some of the members of the 
company at the stage door. They 
were 1n their best clothes, and their 
manner betokencd a momentous 
occasion. They shook hands with 
me with cold distrust. Not a word 
beforehand as to the piece. Lf 
walked through the narrow stage 
entrance hke a prisoner goimg to be 
tried ‘The members of the com- 
pany hanging about looked at me 
doubtfully, as if they felt sure that 
I should be found guilty. I reach 
the green-room There is a table 
in the centre spread with a red 
cloth, and furnished with pens, mk, 
and paper The prompter 1s busy 
at the table, arrangmg the parts 
which have already been copied. 
One by one, the actors and actresses 
called for the readmg drop m, and 
take their seats round the room. 
At last the manager enters, and 
takes out his watch. With a cold 
indifference of manner he announces 
that 1t 1s time to begin. With a 
clammy hand, I take out my MS., 
and open it. uneasy action 
about the diaphragm affects my 
breath. I pause a minute to take 
courage, and then I begin with the 
name of the piece, and the dramatis 

SONCE. en I have come to the 
end of this, there is @ rus 
motion ameng the ladies, simular to 
that which occurs in church when 
the text is given out. They are 
settlng themselves comfortably to 
listen. I look up for a moment at 
the circle of faces which surrounds 
me. Every face is cold and im- 
ean’ as Inarble. Not an expres- 
s10n Of encouragement anywhere. 
Even the call-boy, who has squeezed 


into the doorway, wears a 


solemn look. I begin, and read on 
for five minutes, or s0 No one has 
langhed yet. I am anxious to get 
to some of my best jokes, and I am 
reading fast—too fast I come to 
those pet jokes; stall no one laughs. 
I venture to look up at the circle of 
faces, every one is as fixed and 
solemn as if I were reading the 
burial service. I remember how 
Jenkins roared at that last couplet. 
Did not the veteran burlesque wmiter 
say that he envied me those 
lines? But not so much as a smile 
here. My heart 1s snking within 
me; my hps are getting dry and 
parched, and I can scarcely articu- 
late. The first old woman, who has 
played Lady Macbeth in her time, 
suggests a glassof water I take 1t, 
and proceed more deliberately But 
still no laughter. I proceed with 
the third scene, and at last I am 
interrupted by a ‘Ha, ha!’ from 
some one near the door. A chorus 
of laughter immediately follows. 
But I am not deceived by it The 
person who laughed near the door 
was the musical conductor, and 1t 18 
proverbially a bad omen when the 
orchestra laughs. The surrounding 
ladies and gentlemen checked them- 
selves immediately, lest I should 
think they were laughmg at my 
joke. They relapse mto solemmty 
instantly, and i proceed through 
scenes three, four, five, six, on to 
the end, without eliciting as much 
as a smile—nay, even 


‘ Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’ 


It was a terrible ordeal I passed 
through when I read my first Chnst- 
mas piece. I was not aware then 
that the ladies and gentlemen present 
make it a pomt of profesmonal 
honour never to laugh or to encou- 
rage you with any sign of approba- 
tion whatever. And, mind, it 1s not 
so much that they grudge you their 
approval; the real truth is that 
each person is so intently occupied 
in trying to discover which part is 
intended for him (or her) that he 
cannot give his attention to any- 
thing else. He, or she, 15 in a fever- 
ish state of excitement to find out, 
if possible, what lines, what jokes, 
and what pieces of busimess are 
likely to fall to lus, or her, share. 
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When Miss A. discovers (or fancies 
she discovers) that she 1s to have 
the part of Prince Prettypet, she 
oe ad nothing ra Prince Pret- 
ypet’s es. Miss B. 18 possibl 
listening to Prince Prettypet’s hn 
also. It is not very ikely that 
either of them will commit herself 
to any signs of approval of a part 
which she has yet to fill up and test. 
Crnkum is deaf to all but the 
sohloquies of the Widow Pencher. 
Crankum’s mind 1s haunted by the 
Ogre. The second comic and the 
utihty people listen to cue lines and 
‘feeders’ with unmitigated disgust. 
No one, except the stage manager, 
S your piece as a whole, and 
he perhaps 1s more intent in making 
out a property list than in hstening 
to your jokes Aspirants for the 
honours of burlesque writing, don’t 
be cast down by these discourage- 
ments. They tend to damp the 
spirits, it 1s true; but bear up 
t them as well as you can. 
Some (in this line) regard them as 
good omens rather than as bad ones. 


My ence leads me to believe 
that they are not far wrong in so 
thmking. I remember an occasion 


when every one in the theatre de- 
clared his positive behef that the 
burlesque would be a falure. The 
principals refused their parts, and 
only consented to accept them, at 
length, on the earnest solicitation of 
the manager. The plece was an 
uproarious success. It made the re- 
putaton of the author, and launched 
the theatre upon a career of success 
which it had never known before. 
So yesterday when the members 
of the company rose, one by one, 
looked blank at each other, and 
strolled away to the stage to talk 
mysteriously and discontentedly m 
k corners, I did not exactiy lose 
all hope. I had seen those blank 


looks, and heard those murmurs of 
discontent before. But I had also 
geen the pit swaying to and fro with 
genuine laughter, and heard the 
house resounding with the heartiest 
applause. 

My Christmas piece was read 
yesterday, and now my trouble be- 
gins. Until the 26th day of this 
present month, day after day, with- 
out mtermission, I shall have to 
stand on the stage, and hear my 
Imes repeated over and over again 
untal they will have lost all sem- 
blance of wit, or fun, or even mean- 
ing im the most remote d . 
have already told you what I shall 
have to encounter during this period. 
And when all is done, perhaps at 
the last moment the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who has meantime been pro- 
vided with a copy of the piece, will 
send down to say that we must omit 
certam hnes referrmg to the Pmme 
Mimster, or the American war, or 
the taxes, or the Thames embank- 
ment and the Duke,of Buccleuch. 
Perhaps I have wntten a smart 
song on the last-named topic, and 
rely upon it to finmsh up a scene 
with éclat. I must take 1t out; but 
there 1s no tume for Crankum to 
learn another. The Chamberlain 
robs me of a sure effect, just at a 
weak pomt of the piece. I indulge 
in more bad words! 

So, my good sir, don’t be so flip- 
pant when you go down the stairs 
after witnessing the first representa- 
tion of my Christmas piece on Boxing 
Night. Think of what I have had 
to endure in concocting this ‘amus- 
ing trifle’ for you. It is doubtless 
& More di task to prepare a 
budget than to write a burlesque; 
but, in all seriousness, I question 
very much if it is @ more arduous 
one. 
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THE WISHING WELL; 
or, Christmas Gime at Rangton Pall. 


6 N° hunting this morning! The 
und is as hard as nails, 
and the ice three inches thick.’ 

This was the pepe Z announce- 
ment made by that early bird, Steenie 
Langton, as he stood upon the close- 
shaven iron-bound lawn at Langton 
Hall, to the expectant spirits who 
had counted upon a ‘ rattling run’ 
before twilight closed upon Christ- 
mas Eve. It was a terrible black 
frost, which had tripped up the heels 
of the promising thaw (so calculated 
to infuse joy into the hearts of sports- 
men), and chilled with its strong 
touch the genial face of nature, into 
statuesque rigidity and calm. 

‘If t’s the best news you have 
for us, old fellow,’ shouted a discon- 
tented and sleepy voice from the 
open window, under whose eaves the 
announcement was made—‘ if that’s 
the best news you have for us, why 
the dickens you should have turned 
out at this tue in the morning, to 
make yourself so uncommonly disa- 
greeable, I can’t conceive.’ 

‘If you think it 1s newsjto us, cou- 
sin Stephen, you are mistaken,’ came 
in softer accents from the lattice case- 
ment of a ladies’ bower. ‘We have 
been up an hour watchmg for a‘thaw.’ 

‘You had better go to bed again, 
then, or amuse yourselves by looking 
up your skates. We are in for a good 
bout of frost, or my name’s not 
Steenie Langton.’ 

‘Hang your name, and you too! 
Till sell “ Bird-)’-the-hand ” to Jack 
Acres. What's the good of him eat- 
ing his head off all vacation time, if 
I’m only to have one run in six 
weeks? If I buy a three-figure 
horse again, Til know the reason 
why—and that’s more than I do in 
this case—hang me if I do!’ 

‘Don’t use such strong language,’ 
said Steenie, laughing. ‘It’s worse 
for me, after all; for I pay so much 
a week for The O’Donoghue, and no 
chance of a run at all. Oh, such a 
bonny morning as I thought it 
would be!’ And he went off smging 
loudly under the windows— 

‘Chime, ye dappled darlings, 
‘Through the street and snow 5 
‘Who can over-rnde you ? 
Let the horses go, 


‘Chime, ye dappled darlin . 
Down the Foarings blast; 
‘You shall see a fox die 
Ere an bour be past. 


*Go! and rest to-morrow, 
Hunting in yonr dreams, 4 
While our skates are rin 
O’er the frozen streams.’ 


The fair occupants of the chamber 
from which the feminme voice had 
rrebag were ny much pong by 

e unexpec appearance of frost, 
as ther male relation) The hats 
and habits, laid out with such 
triumph over night, would evidently 
not be m requisition, and so delight- 
ful an gy eda he for enjoying a day 
with the hounds, might never again 
present itself. 

The old hall was cheerful with 
young life that Christmas tide; for 
Lady Langton, the stately widow of 
Sir Rupert Langton, who boasted the 
most ancient blood m the county, 
loved to hold the Christmas revels 
in the old style, and to assemble 
round her at that season the flowers 
of the flock among her tribe of grand- 
children. The honour of her selec- 
tion had fallen in this instance upor 
her eldest grandson, Stephen; on 
Harry Bulkeley, the eldest son of 
her youngest daughter, who had 
married 2a wealthy squire in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and who, 
with her husband, had done her best 
to spoil one of the sweetest and best 
dispositions that ever fell to the lot 
of youth; on Mabel Langton, the 
daughter of her second son, and om 
Alice Bulkeley, Harry’s darling and 
only sister, and the pride of her 
grandmother’s heart, who loved to 
call her the ‘Lily of the Langtons.” 
She always talked of her i 
daughters as Langtons still; and to 
descant largely upon the unique ex— 
cellence of the Langton features, the 
Langton voice, and the Langton 
blood, was a harmless idiosyncrasy, 
and evinced a pardonabie pride in 
the noble stock from which her hus- 
band sprung, which those who knew 
willmgly, partoned in the revered 

illingly oned in the rev 

St ° pee as th t 

ephen mn was the presen 
hasta. and heir to the Hall and 
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estates on the death of his grand- 
mother. His father had died early, 
and Sir Rupert, unwilhng to be- 
queath so valuable a property to a 
minor, left 1t in the possession of his 
widow for her hfe. She was fond of 
Sir Stephen, and thought he would 
do honour to the name; but Harry 
Bulkeley, the handsome, high-spi- 
rited, reckless Iad, reigned para- 
mount m her heart of hearts, and 
ousted the heir, who, according to 
some strong but undefinable law, 
scarcely ever docs relgn paramount 
in the heart of his immediate prede- 
cessor. Stephen was a studious, 
thoughtful youth, more intellectual- 
looking than handsome, and of an 
enthusiastic temperament, that in- 
sured success in whatever he under- 
took. No Langton of former days, 
would have been ashamed to own 
the young heir as one of their ath- 
letic race,in any of the field-sports 
which require muscle and nerve, and. 
across country his judgment and 
prowess were undisputed , but he did 
not live to mde or to shoot, and the 
deep-seated fire in his s g@& eycs 
told of a desure to shine on that 
arena, where mind grapples with 
mind, and where the thews and s1- 
news brought into play, are those 
which belong, to the gladiator m in- 
tellect, who governs his fellows by 
the attnbutes not ofmen, but of gods. 
Mabel Langton, his first cousin, a 
girl of one-and-twenty, was not un- 
hke him in some points of character. 
But she greatly excelled him im per- 
sonal beauty. Very classical and 
commanding was the line of her fea- 
tures, and the finely-chiselled nostrl 
and mouth told more of pride than 
tenderness. Her abundant dark hair 
may have belonged to some eastern 
queen, while the delicate fineness 
of her complexion, was genumely 
English—the fine transparent skin 
showing every vein as distinctly as we 
see those of a thorough-bred horse, 
in the beautiful net-work which 
proclaims his pride of ancestry and 
descent. She was essentially, to use 
@ sporting phrase, snake-headed. 
Alice was a sumpler, but much 
more loveable beauty. Rich shming 
hair, peachy cheeks, coral lips, and 
pearly teeth, attributes generally ac- 
companyig health and youth, com- 


bined with features quite regular 
enough to be pleasing, made the 
*Lily of the Langtons’ more de- 
serving of the name of the ‘rose ;’ 
but, in days far back enough to be 
venerable, a Langton beauty had 
been so called, and thus established 
a precedent, of which the lady of the 
ard had not been slow to avail her- 
self. 

The reader will perhaps agree 
with me, that the usually far-sighted 
old lady displayed but little of her 
accustomed prudence, in assembling 
under one roof, under such happy 
auspices, sO Many cousins, possessed. 
individually of so much that was 
fascinating and attractive. I can 
only account for this mental blind- 
ness on her part, by reflecting that, 
having been accustomed to see them. 
as children and playmates, she for- 
got what a difference a year or two 
makes, at the age which, at her four- 
score years, she must almost have 
forgotten. She did not herself per- 
ceive much alteration m the ‘ boys,’ 
as she still called them, since the 
days of school and ‘ hobbledehoy- 
hood ,’ nor did she understand that 
the handsome and well-bred strip- 
ling, who did not care to how much 
advantage he appeared m the eyes 
of his fair cousin, was hkely to inter- 
fere with her peace of mind as effec- 
tually, although in a different way, 
as when he melted her doll’s face at 
the fire, or made her pony shy, for 
the amusement of his cub-hke fnend. 
(That jfriend, by-the-by, 1s now, @ 

, the pmk and flower of 
dandies, and noted for the statuesque 
coldness and calm with which he 
bears the advances of his fashionable 
women acquaintance.) 

There was one more cousin ex- 
pected shortly to jom the family 
circle. Charlie Austen was the only 
son of his mother (the youngest 
and least-favoured daughter of Lady 
Langton), who had marned a sailor, 
and, dying early, had recommended 
her darling boy to the notice and 
kandness of her mother; who, con- 
science-smitten at what now ap- 
peared like injustice to her least-ap- 
preciated daughter, needed no such 
dying injunction to give him his due 
puuen of her warm and affectionate 
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On the morning in queston Charlie 
had not arrived; and the blackness 
of that inauspicious frost was not 
dispelled by genial smiles or happy 
faces. Youth bears disappointment 
with an ill grace; and the hearts of 
the young ladies had been the more 
set upon ‘a southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky’ on that particular 
morning, as the meet was one of the 
best m the county, and within an 
easy distance of Langton Hall. 

The young men were equally bent 
upon @ day’s sport, and a tnal of 
the respective merits of Buird-1’-the- 
hand and The O’Donoghue, both, in 
their different lines, steeds of mettle 
and note. Under thesec ces, 
it required all Lady Langton’s tac 
to restore the usually high spimts 
in which she delhghted. The hearty 
laugh and wild fun of the boys espe- 
cially was like music in her sympa- 
thizing ears. What mother or grand- 
mother is not entirely at the mercy 
of a frank, affectionate boy? With 
the girls they assume more of the 
dignity of maternity ; but a pickle of 
a boy (provided that he is affection- 
ate) 1s worn nearest to their hearts. 

‘What can we do, granny ?’ said 
Harry, with a preternaturally long 
face for him. ‘ What es there to dom 
a frost? It’s the worst institution 
gomg. You ought to have a riding- 
school and a bilhard-room to make 
the Hall perfect.’ 

* Oh yes, grandmother, you really 
should,’ chimed 1m Mabel, who al- 
ways hked anything which added to 
the grandeur or completeness of her 
belongings. ‘At Naylor Park, where 
we were staying last winter, we had 
such fun in the riding-school. I 
never could jump before, always 
riding in London; and now,’ she 
said, addressing her cousin Stephen, 
‘if I were as well mounted, I would 
ride against you.’ 

*‘ Ambitious Mabel! To be first in 
whatever you undertake is always 
your motto, we know.’ 

‘That is all well enough in its 
way, said Lady Langton, deprecat- 
ingly; ‘but pray, Mabel, whatever 
you do, never ape the manners or 
conversation of a fast girl, In my 
day a young lady was considered 
quite out of place in the hunting- 
field; and those odious three-pom- 


melled saddies had not been invented, 
to make women ride hke men. I 
should have scorned to be actually 
pinned to the saddle, as you are, so 
that you cannot disengage yourself 
from your horse on an emergency.’ 

‘Oh! it 1s done occasionally now- 
a-days, granny,’ said Harry, laugh~- 
ing; while Stephen, who was always 
‘to the rescue” when either of his 
fair cousins were attacked, said— 

‘Men’s hunting-saddles ‘are made 
as secure as possible, and, of course, 
young ladies are more precious than 
we are. Even Mabel would stand 
but a poor chance at a fence m one 
of the old-fashioned saddles.’ 

‘There 1s no necessity that I can 
see for her mdimg at one,’ said her 
ladyship, dmly. ‘I should have ob- 
jected to the young ladies going to 
the meet at all, had I known they 
intended. to follow the hounds.’ 

‘They may safely promise not to 
do so to-day,’ said Harry, groaning. 
‘No chance of the “dappled dar- 
lings” coming out to-day. Let us 
play at hare and hounds round the 
garden, Mabel, as we used to do in 
old times.’ 

‘Not at all a bad idea,’ said Alice, 
always a promoter of fun in any 
8 . But oh, m my heart I wish 
that 1t would thaw !’ 

‘I wish it would —I wish it 
would,’ was echoed and re-echoed 
round the breakfast-table, until the 
chorus of youthful voices seemed to 
awaken some silent chord m grand- 
mamma’s breast, who said at once— 

‘I will tell you what to do, you 
young things, whose wishing days 
are not yet over: you had better 
walk tothe Wishing Well. Itis never 
frozen over, that being one of its 

i ous attributes; and a five- 
mile walk on this fine bracmg day 
will do you all more good than sit- 
ting by the fireside grumbling at the 


wis we Ata grandmother ?’ “said 
bd 1t e, other? sai 
Alice, eagerly. ‘Is it a real, true 


wishing well? And why did you 
never tell us of it before ?’ 

* A shght cloud overshadowed for 
a moment Lady Langton’s benign 
countenance; but it cleared away as 
she said, ‘I am not superstitious, as 
you know, but I do rather believe in 


that Well. There is a pretty legend 
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attached to 1t, which, with my lean- 
ing towards the mythical and ro- 
mantic, may have something to do 
with my faith’ 

‘I have no leanmg towards the 
mythical or the romantic,’ said 
Harry , ‘ but if I thought 1t was any 
good, I’d go and wish for a thaw 
with all my heart and soul’ 

Mabel made no remark, but on 
her handsome features beamed «a 
doubtful smile Perhaps m her own 
mind she had no objection to give 
her ambitious day-dreams a chance 
of realization, by wishing at this 
famous Well, but 1f so, she gave no 
expression to her sentiments, and 
appeared to be fully occupied, hke 
Werther’s Charlotte, m cutting bread 
and butter for the rest of the party 

‘One 1s not obhged to wish out 
loud, I suppose,’ said Alice, after a 
moment’s pause, and the laugh 
which greeted her narve remark was 
joined in by no one more heartily 
than herself 

*Oh dear no! said Lady Langton, 
when the laugh at pretty Alice’s 
expense had subsided, ‘ that forms 
no part of the spell, I assure you 
If you will bring me the “ Book of 
Antiquities and Cumosities” from 
the second shelf on the left hand of 
the fireplace, you can read the legend 
aloud to the others’ 

«Ye anciente boke’ wasaccordingly 
brought, and opened at once upon 
the desired page, thus proving that 
the Langtons of old had not been 
oblivious of the ments of the Well 
in question , and Alice, im her fresh, 
youthful voice, read as follows — 

‘There ‘1s a famous Well m the 
neighbourhood of Monk’s-wood 
Pnory, to which the followmg le- 
gend 1s attached, which 1s firmly 
beheved by the country people for 
miles round It runs thus —That 
in the manor-house close at hand, of 
which the ruins are shill standing, 
there lived a wild and reckless earl, 
called by his retamers the “ Black 
Lord,” who added to his vast wealth 
by fraud and rapme, and who was 
the terror and curse of the whole 
country-side He gloried m the pro- 
fession of atheism and unbelief, and 
the Augustine fnars, who had found- 
ed the priory which still bears their 
name, were the special objects of his 
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ution and hate He never al- 
owed his infant son to be received 
into the holy church , but when the 
latter arrived at years of discretion, 
the indefahgable fnars left no means 
untned to accomplish his conver- 
sion, and consequent salvation They 
succeeded im a measure, but he could 
not be persuaded to go through the 
baptismal ceremony, without the re- 
cerving of which sacrament the holy 
men durst not enrol him among the 
zanks of Christian converts Abs it 
tell, however, one day, as one of the 
most aged and saimt-lke of the 
monks prayed at the well side m 
the thickly grown wood for the ac- 
comphishment of his cherished ob- 
ject, the bay of the wicked earl’s 
deep-mouthed stag hounds fell se 
his startled ears, and, before he had 
time to rise from his knees, a horse- 
man plunged through the thicket on 
a fiery and ungovernable horse, 
which swerved aside at the sight of 
the kneeling figure, and threw his 
rider with violence on the stone steps 
of the cross, which at that tame stood 
beside the Well, and which was con- 
stantly sought by the holy friars as 2 
place of meditation and prayer As 
he lay bleeding, but conscious, at 
the feet of the monk, the latter, be- 
heving the accident to be an inter- 
position of providence m his favour, 
signed the sign of the cross upon 
the upturned face, and proclaimed 
the young lord as a member of that 
church which had long held out her 
arms to him in vam A heavenly 
smile then spread itself over the 
dying features, and the monk, im an 
ecstasy of praise, 1s said thus to have 
blessed the Holy Well — 
*‘ Blest be ye Welle, ye fryare saide , 
Blest be ye sprynge and fountaine heade , 
Blest to uplyfte ye faintynge soule 
And make ye bleedynge hearte wounde whole 
*Biest be ye wishe and blest ye prayre, 


Of pylgryme greye and maidene fayre, 
Who the low Ave three tymes telice 
Beside ye crosse at Holye Welle ’ 


The cross has long been gone, but 
the Well remains, and it 1s remark- 
able that 1m the hardest and most 
severe winter 1t has never been 
known to freeze over To it the lads 
and lasses of the naghbourmg vil- 
lages go to pledge thar mutual 
vows, firmly believing that heaven 
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has 8 blessing for those 
whose faith is plighted beside the 
Holy Well. It is also supposed to 
possess the ies of a Wishing 
Well ; and who drinks three 
times of tho water from the pan of 
his hand, preserving all the time a 


Imeeling , will assuredly have 
his wish ed, ep dali it. ral con- 
fined to hae Mentta < a 

‘We wil : anid 
Mabel Pola ice 2D a cent. 


Stephen was silent; but 
had, as usual, a commentary of his 
own to make upon the subject dis- 


greater bosh,’” was 
. If the story of 
the party who broke his head (which 
the other party, by-the-by, seemed 
to think an uncommonly good thing) 
had not been seasoned with a httle 
hunting sauce, 1t would have been 
good for nothing. I dare say the 
truth was, that he took the hounds 
out in hard weather inst the go- 
vernor’s consent, and found his horse 
2 httle too much for him on that fine 
frosty mornmg. Construed into mo- 
dern English, your delightful ro- 
mantic legend, Alice, would read 
rather differently. a eng I begin. 

ars bard ancient ; 

. stop, Harry—for goodness’ 
sake, stop!’ said Alice, at the same 
time squeezing her little hand hard 
over the delinquent’s mouth. ‘We 
shall never be able to wish se- 
riously, if you wall put such non- 
sense into our heads. 

‘I cannot bear slang » Harry,’ said. 
Lady Langton, raiatty. ‘Half the 
cause of the frivolity and heartless- 
ness of this generation is that base 
leaning towards what is ridiculous 
and Bp ang Soaphe and the sige tba 
inca r a ting the su 
ima th truths of Ale. If I had said 
ft hate slang, I should not have been 
below the haereiead the old lady added, 
‘warming in the cause. 

: ee hear!’ said Stephen, whose 
refined. temperament 
echoed these old-world notions ; and. 

* Hark to granny !|—Yoicks! Tally- 
ho!’ roared Harry, whose exuberant 
animal spirits could succumb no 
longer to the 
stance, in the 
and 
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the sca who thus ran foul of 
as ede tes ijudices, and bearded 
er own. den. 
»_Notwitntand regard. to the ins 
opinions wi genuine 
perties of the ‘ Wishing Vi Well,’ 
fe on could ae Phe neers the 
party underweigh for proposed. 
Pepatition Mabel : 


attire, and re down looking ve 
picturesque and pretty, in S 
red petticoats, which dis- 

played to advantage very neat feet. 
and ankles, whose becoming chaus— 
sure evinced the care bestowed by 
their owners upon this most essential 
part of the touette, which it 1s al- 
ways @ sign of ill-breeding or bad 
taste to neglect. To be bien chaussée 

and bien ganted is the sign of an ar- 
tistic mind, that grves.to outward 
observances due importance and 
weight; to make these advantages 
inordinately conspicuous 1s a sign of 
vanity, or the _ self-consciousness 
which attends the unusual assump- 
tion of any becoming article of dress. 
The pretty feet, which, accordmg to 
the poet’s description, like ‘ little 
mice, peep in and out’ from beneath 
the skorts or petticoats of moderate 
length, are far more attractive than 
those whose more brazen beauty as- 
serts itself entzrely independent of 
the magical effect of drapery, of 
which the most heaven-born artist 
condescends more frequently than 
not to avail himself. 

It is disregard of this principle 
which has brought ‘crinoline’ into 
such universal mdicule and disre- 
pute; and few women can stand the 
test of the generous display of per-— 
sonal charms, which the exaggerated 
fashion has made of common and 

every-day occurrence. There is cer- 
tainly no dignity in a short petticoat ; 
and the saying, which has 
into a proverb, that the ‘Queen of 
Spain has no legs,’ shows that in 
the land most net for the beauty 
of these n appendages to 
feminine loveliness, and where the 
arched instep of the fair Andalusian 
has gained a world-wide reputation, 
it is considered gaa compatible 
with the decorum and dignity of 
royalty, to leave the existence of the 
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legs of her most sacred majesty, en- 
tirely to i ination in the minds of 
her lege and dutiful subjects. 

With equal delicacy and discrimi- 
nation the reader will be inclined to 
suggest, that it behoves us to.draw 
the veil over this most hackneyed 
and worn-out theme; and it would 
have been far from us to have intro- 
duced so ype = Pema a 
cry against any 6 of dress pa- 
tronized by the fairer sex, except as 
@ herald to the unqualified opinion 
expressed thereupon by the Lady of 
Langton Hall, who looked upon a 
steel petiicoat as an invention of the 
Evil One to demoralize society, and 
to rob youth and mnocence of their 
greatest charms, modesty and grace. 

Her notions were exaggerated, and 
therefore more open to raillery and 
refutation than if they had been 
more calmly and dispassionately en- 
tertained ; and, although we own to 
a decided leaning towards the old 
lady’s opinions, we are bound in 
honour to set forth how she was de- 
feated on her own ground, in a bril- 
hant of arms between herself 
and her favourite grandson, Harry 
Bulkeley; the glove in this instance 
having been thrown down by the 
fair cousins, who entered the draw- 


resses loo 
skirts, widely extended by the ‘ jupon 
d@’acier,”’ which at that tame was only 
just becoming an indispensable part 
of femimine apparel. 
Mabel was more conspicuously 
‘ stuck out’ (ladies must excuse my 
borrowing an expression on an emer- 
gency from their own peculiar voca- 
bulary) than her cousin, and her 
figure was taller and more showy. 
Her appearance, therefore, acted 
upon her grandmother’s highly-ex- 
citable nervous tem ent as an 
apphcation of cantharides on a deli- 
cate skin, and she was, in conse- 
quence, attacked with some asperity, 
and a little injustice. 
‘I really hope, Mabel,’ said Lady 
n, ‘that you are not going 
for a country walk in that most mdi- 
culous thing. It certamly is the 
most improper fashion ever invent- 
ed; and I cannot imagine how your 
mother can allow you to adopt it.’ 
‘Mamma wears a cage herself,’ 
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said Mabel, shortly, her cheeks car- 
nation colour at the imputation con~ 
n's reproach. 
y say,’ was the 
reply, ‘ what I have often said before, 
that there is no fool like an old one. 
I am sure, boys, you will agree with 
me, that there is neither grace nor 
beauty in these horrid inventions, 
which spoil a good figure, and ac- 
tually deform a mediocre or bad one.” 


But grandmamma reckoned with- 
out her host, 1f she imagined that,‘as 


in bygone days, the ‘ boys’ needed 
only a hint from her to hunt down 
some httle weakness or vanity, when 
displayed in their female belongings, 
by unmerciful chef’, or the unmuiti- 
gated teasing of which only a school- 
boy is capablo. They were at the 
dandy epoch im their own lives, and 
valued aif armory too much, not 
to be very lenient to any errors which 
leant to the fashionable side. While, 
therefore, Mabel stood blushing with 
anger and mortification, and even 
the usually undaunted Alice was a 
httle out of countenance, owing to 
the sweeping nature of her grand- 
mother’s anumadversions, Harry, with 
an audacity peculiarly his own, came 
at once to the rescue of his sister and 
cousin. 

‘Show her, May,’ he said, ‘ show 
her what you found yesterday ;’ and, 
without waiting for a reply, he 
rushed into the hbrary, and returned 
flourishing over his head an ancient 
fashion-book of the tame of Lady 
Langton’s youth, armed with which, 
and with a yell like that of a wild 
Irishman, he be. the attack by 
hurhng a shell right into the enemy’s 


camp. 

‘ Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘ look, all of 
you, at what May found yesterday. 
I appeal to you all whether this 
sort of thing is modest,’ he added, 
triumphantly exhibiting two 
arrayed in what was termed a walk- 
ing-dress, and whose ample propor- 
tions were but scantily dra in 
close-clinging garments accordmg 
to the fashion of those days. 

‘Just look, grandmother, at this 
sweet article for a morning walk m 
the country, and say whether you 
would like to see Mabel and Alice 
made such guys of as this? All I 
can say is that, pretty as they are, 
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i,for my part, should decline accom- 
panying them in such very scanty 
attire. By Jove! it’s disgusting— 
and crinoline beats your fashions 
hollow, granny, after all.’ 

‘It looks odd to you now, I dare 
gay,’ said Lady Langton, with the 
half smile which acknowledged her 
defeat; ‘and I own that it is an 
exaggeration m the other direction. 
But look here,’ she added, taking up 
a ‘Punch’ which lay on the table, 
and pomtmg out one of Leech’s 
pretty girls, who, smulngly un- 
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conscious of the refractory state of 
her crinoline, was carrymg on & 
desperate flirtation on the pier at 
Brighton, her general contour mean- 
while attracting the notice and ndi- 
cule of the crowd. ‘I thmk this is 
equally if not more absurd.’ 

‘Oh, no, grandmother! nothing 
comes up to this,’ said Alce, em- 
boldened by her brother’s champion- 
ship, and looking over his shoulder 
at the two extraordmary figures, 
which a lucky chance had thrown 
in the way of the muschievous 
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youth: ‘they are too killing;’ and 
the merry girl went off into convul- 
sions of laughter. She had, it 1s 
true, a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
but her spirits had been more than 
usually nigh all the morning, and 
the eyes of the ‘Laly of the Lang- 
tons’ had been brighter, and more 
full of sunshine, than was usual 
even with them 

_ They had a lovely and invigorat- 
ing walk over a wild country which 


led to the far-famed Well. Mabel 
and Harry rather outstripped the 
others, and found themselves first 


at the mystical spot: they were 
fond of each other m a cousinly 
way; and had Mabel been of a less 


aspiring nature, her favourite cousin 
would doubtless have entertained 


for her a more than cousinly affec- 
tion: as it was, he put her down in 
bis own mind as a great deal too 
grand for him; and proud m his 
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own way, he could never have re- 
conciled himself to be looked down 
upon by a wife, or continually urged 
to endeavour to di himself in 
the way which ambitious women are 
apt to urge those whose fame and 
fortunes are interwoven with their 
own. IH, therefore, Mabel had ima- 
gined that the spark of latent affec- 
tion which she enfertamed for him, 
would have been kindled into a 
flame by an open declaration on 
that auspicious morning, she had 
greatly mistaken; and the eagerness 
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he expressed for the arrival of the 
less actrve pair, plamly evinced that 
there was none to be made. Per- 
haps the moment when he turned 
laughingly from her, to hurry on 
the ‘slow coaches,’ by signal that 
they approached the Well, was the 
turning-point m Mabel’s future hfe. 
Her haughty lip curled with a little 
dash of scorn, and she said, half to 
herself, ‘My mind 1s made up now 
as to what E will wish.’ 

Stephen, who, unacknowledged to 
himself, had a deeper imterest m 
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Mabel’s smiles or frowns than his 
more favoured cousin, saw the smile 
upon her lip, which he construed 
into one of conscious triumph; and 
with that thorn of bitterness to lean 
against, he, too, wished a wish with 
all his heart at the Well, but in that 
ardent, ambitious prayer the love of 
his beautiful and haughty cousin 
had no place. 

He and Mabel were undoubtedly 
the most serious pair at the Wishing 


Well that morning; and when 
Harry jumped up r @ mock 
genufiexion before the mystic water, 
and said, ‘1 really have wished for a 
thaw,’ there was a little bitterness 
in Mabel’s tone as she said, ‘ You 
did wisely in wishing for what you 
must have in the course of time—it 
cannot go on freezing for ever.’ 
‘No; but that reminds me that I 
never said when I wanted it. What 
a sell!’ said Harry, laughing. ‘I 
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hope you wero more cxplicit,’ he 
adted to lus sister and cousm, ‘or 
the ancient party who blessed the 
Well will havc nothing to do with 
ou 
™” IT was clear enough in thought,’ 
said Alice, gully, ‘and words un- 
spoken cannet compromise me, at 
allcvents’ As shc spoke the words, 
a clear mnging voice was heard 
shouting outeide the cover which 
containcd the Holy Spmng, ‘Where 
aro you? Whats up now” and in 
another wnoment, dirccted by the 
answonng shouts of his cousins, 
Charhe Austen appeared amongst 
the tn 
We aro not bound to revcal tho 
gecrcts of any of the party, but there 
can be no treason m mentioning 
that a bnght and tcll tale blush 
dyed Alice's chechs crimson, as she 
encountered the carnest questioning 
gave of her sulor cousin, and 1f we 
hazard a conjc ture, that that glow- 
ing and beautiful colour, may have 
thrown some lght on the unex- 
ressed wish at the Well, there can 
no harm 1n our doing so 
The young party went mernly 
home to the Hall under the cheering 
influence of cousin Charlie's sailor 
spimts He was a frank, warm- 
hearted lad, and held a place m 
Lady Langton’s affections only 
second to Harry’s, who, as pickle-1n- 
chief, held the widest portion in 
that mch and generous domam 
After a few happy weeks spent in 
such enjoyment as can only be 
known to youth, mncludmg one of 
the best runs that was cver known 
with the fast dare-devil hounds, the 
pride of their master’s heart, the 
party was bioken up, cach indi1v1- 
dual member of it, his or her 
appomted place on the world’s stage 
light-hearted youth must de- 
velop imto serious manhood, and 
wishes, which m embryo seemed 
but frvolous toys, must grow and 
flounsh until they absorb the very 
soul which first gave them birth 
The wishes which those ardent 
young spints thought they had 
sown by the Well-side, had im 
reality taken root m a soll which 
bears the surest promise of fruition 
—in the sol of the earnest, hvmg, 
human heart Sow a wish, strong, 
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earnest, entire, yn that soil, and 
there 18 more than a chanre that it 
will grow mto s goodly tree There 
18 a8 much chance of rt, in fact, as 
there 1s that the gram of seced 

Linted 1n the earth will become a 

lade of corn Storms may destroy 
— accident may befall — circum- 
stanccs may uproot— but the 
chances are for it, and Providence 
itsclf on its side Go, therefore, 
young hearts, and wish to your 
hearts’ content, while you have the 
power and the will the tmo will 
come when a sad-eyed philosophy 
will teach you that the enjoyment 
of life in not m the realizaton, but 
in the gcrm, that the age of wish- 
ing » the ageof hope, and that 
hope itself, accordimg to a happy 
simile, is ‘but the dream of a man 
awake’ Lect the dream last, even 
that waking dream, while 1t can 1 
1s over too soon, and when fruition 
fills our hands, our hearts are too 
often left empty and void 

* Methought that of these visionary flowers 

I made a nosegay bound in such a way 

Ibat the same hues which in their natural 

bowers 

‘Were mingled or opposed the like array 

Kept these imprisoned children of the Hours 

Within my hand—and then, elate and gay 

I hastened to the spot whence I had come 

That I mght there present 1t—O to whom?’ 


Five years after that eventful 
Christmas tide, the same party, with 
some few additions, were assembled 
at Langton Hall—assembled on a 
more melancholy occasion, for Lady 
Langton’s health was failmg fast, 
and in all human probability that 
would be the last occasion on which 
she would summon to her time- 
honoured roof, the flowers of her 
numerous flock The imdividual 
members of 1t were all altered, more 
or less, or rathe: they had all de- 
veloped the seeds which were to 
influence life had not only taken 
root, but had floumshed, and become 
hardy plants 

Mabel deserves the first menton, 
as the strongest femimine character 
of the party She had acted with 
‘a will entire,” and her hopes and 
wishes had been crowned with suc- 
cess ‘The wish which she had 
breathed m mient earnestness at the 
* Wishing Well’ had been the main- 
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spring of her hfe and acton We 
seldom ardently wish what we do 
not feel within us the latent power 
to obtain It lay m Mabel’s power 
to attam hers, and she had done so 
She wished for a high poution—for 
grandeur—for what consttutes, m 
fact, a woman’s idea of success—and 
she attained all 

She was married to a middle-aged 
earl, who, cold, calculatang, and un- 
attractive himsclf, had marned from 
motives of extpediency Mabel 
Langton had been chosen by him 
out of a hevy of eligible young 
ladies (of whom report said that he 
kept a list in his pocket, with their 
diffrent recommendations dotted 
down to assist his memory), becauso 
she appcared to him the best fitted 
to wear his ancient coronct with 
becoming dignity and grace And 
very gracefully, and with real dig- 
nity, she did bear the honours of 
her new position, as became a true 
Langton, but those who knew her 
best, affirmed that she had grown 
hard and stern, and that the beauti- 
fully chiselled lyps of the young 
countess seldom, 1f ever, relaxed mto 
@ smile 

‘I am quite frightened at Mabel 
now,’ said her cousm Alice, whd 
met her agam at Langton Hall that 
Christmas for the first time smce 
their mutual marnmages ‘She 1s so 
very reserved and proud that we 
seem to have nothmg m common 
I wish she would confide in me as 
she used to do, for I more than sus- 
pect that she 1s not as happy as she 
would hke people to beheve’® This 
observation was made to Lady 
Langton, whose favourite Alice still 
was, although a breach had been 
made for a httle while between them 
when the affection existing between 
herself and her cousin Charhe, had 
first been announced 

Few women, however really good 
and unworldly they may be, can 
take genuime interest m a poor 
maich The turnmg-pomt m a 
woman’s career 18 all important to 
her, because she has but one, and 
deny 1t as they will, no woman hikes 
to see the girl on whom she has 
lavished interest and day-dreams 
without end, mated to poverty and 
insignificance for life 
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‘Poverty, if you like, grand- 
mother,’ said Ahce, with an mdig- 
nant blush, when Lady Langton 
had thus, as she thought, placed 
her postion before her m its true 
hght, ‘poverty, rf you hke, but 
insignificance, no' The wife of a 
brave officer, who has served his 
country nobly, and will serve it 
again to the death 1f necessary, 14, 
im mj mand, not at all inuguificant ’ 
And she loohed so beautiful im hex 
‘mghteous indignation, that the 
elder woman took a lesson from hm 
grandchild, and owned to herselt 
that there were ‘nobler thmgs m 
hfe than are dreamt of mm the philo- 
sophy of the worldly wise and the 
ambitious ” 

Alice had been marrxd to her 
cousin Charics two years, anil 
dumng his long and frequent ab- 
sences, spent most of her time bt- 
tween her two homes, as she called 
them — her father’s and Langton 
Hall She shared the family anxiety 
with respect to her grandmother’s 
health, which threw a gloom over 
the Chmnstmas arty assembled 
under her roof er brother Harry 
was also indefatigable im his atten- 
tions to the dear old lady, whose 
trembling hand shook with in- 
creased agitation, whenever it held 
in 1ts feeble grasp the hard weather- 
beaten one of her favourite grand- 
son He ble shill hght-hearted and 
free from all worldly cares of more 
weight or importance than the 
laming of a favourite hunter, or a 
succession of hard frosts m the 
hunting season He wore his heart 
as heretofore on his sleeve, and would 
have found the same difficulty in 
frammg a wish if 2 fairy had 
promised him the mmediate fulfil- 
mentofit These are the natures that 
ride buoyantly on the surface of the 
stream of hfe—that find sufficient 
enjoyment im the day and the hour, 
to prevent them from framing airy 
fabrics, of which ardent hopes and 
passionate wishes form the founda- 
tion and corner-stones 

Stephen’s was a very different 
character He possessed the mmag- 
nation to forecast, and the will to 
carry out, what men call a success- 
ful career, and, as yet but a very 
young man, the seed has not only 
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flourished, but put forth blossom 
and bud. He 1s on the high road 
to fame; and when he comes into his 
noble inheritance, will have earned 
a name, of which his cous Mabel 
might have been justly proud had 
she valued the affection which it 
was once in her power to win As 
it 18, however, they have both been 
enunently successtul m the paths 
they have chosen for themsclves 
‘Was J not mght?’ sad Lady 
Langton when the party were as- 
sembled once more, but on the eve 
of departure, on the followmg day— 
‘was 1] not meht, men and women, 
m sending you, as boys and girls, to 
the famous “ Wistung Well” at 
Monkswoud ? Lave not the wishes 
that you wished there come truce? 
Yours have, you know,’ she said, 
fixing her still shrowd and piercing 
eyes upon the countenance of her 
eldest grand-daughter, which seldom 
revealed any glimpse of the lfe 
within, but which was, in this in- 
stance, guilty of a conscious blush. 
‘And yours is connng,’ she added, 
addressing Stephen ‘the Langtons 
will vot have to be ashamed of you 


two ambitious ones’ But, after all, 
the heart of age warms more m the 
end to the wishes of ingenuous 
youth; and even the proud old 
grandmother has come to acknow- 
ledge that mm such thmgs as you 
have chosen are vanity and vexation 
of spirit. ‘My little Ale made the 
wisest wish when she wished for a 
blessing on the love which she bore 
for one who loved her, and who has 
made her a noble husband in spite 
of his pove:ty and rasignificunce? 

It was a ul smile which 
lighted up the aged face of the Lady 
of Langton Hall as she said these 
last words the sun of her hfe was 
fast gomg down, but m those latter 
days the vision of the morning came 
again, and imagination carried her 
back to the tame when the airy 
castles were building, which middle 
age shatters, and which old age re- 
builds, not on its own account, but 
on the foundation of those ardent 
hopes which make every young 
heart a fountam of hope and the 
sprng of a ‘Wishing Well’ that 
never freezes or runs dry. 
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is ora Christmas Eve !—the wind blew ligh, 
Grim northern clouds obscured the sky , 

A sullen flood the nver roll’d 

Which scarce tts lofty banks controll’d ! 

The birds, half-starv’d, to covert crept, 

The hares bencath the snow-drift slept, 

And all without was dark and darcar, 

But all within was bright and clear, 

For ‘ Christmas Eve’ had come again ; 

Aud strugghng through the wintry lane, 

While drifts the very axles clog, 

And horses pant and drivers flog, 

Relations, fnends, and neighbours dear, 

Bent each and all on merry cheer, 

Have sought the ancient Hall, with glee, 


And ancient hospitahty. 


And lhghts shone out and fires blazed far, 
And Yule’s enormous log was there ; 

‘The walls were dress’d with holly bright 
And ivy gemm’d with buds of white ; 

And merry girls in gay attire, 

Seem ’d each with other to conspire, 


The men who came in 


anits gay, 


in doleful dumps to send away. 
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Nceds not to tell of groaning boards, 

Of choicest wimes from oldest hoards, 
And wassail-bowls with crabs that hiss— 
Old ‘ Chustmas’ guarantees all this! 
Loud was the laugh, the fun ran high, 
And pleasure beam’d im ev’ry eye, 

Of Countzy-Dance and Blnd-Man’s Buff, 
’T would seem they ne’er could have enou lh! 
And tale and song were fiequent there, 
And ‘ Forteits’—game without compare' — 
For then it 1s, sans frowns and ‘ dont’s,’ 
That each one gcts what cach one wants 
These Chiistinas debts—alack a-day ! 

The onls debts we gladly pay— 

Piv on the spot—and when tis 0’a, 
Wish to the gods we owed some moc! 

T loathe the wieteh with bandaged cye, 
Who bids you ship—or stoop—o1 lie, 

O1 count yuu fingers o’e1 and o’or, 

O1 stand a spiec behmd the door ,— 
Give me the mudcn trank and fice, 

Who x ts with Chistian charity, 

And bids you do, without demur, 

What she would you should do to hau! 


With dinec, I say, and gambols wild, 
The miccious hows were fast beguil’d, 
And all were ple ised, and none were shy, 
So joyous was the re vcehy 
And do I c11, or have I said, 

The walls wae hung with holly 1ed, 
Wath lawmcl and the 1vy grecn, 

And winter flowc1s wicathcd between ? 
Oh, yes! it has been said before , 

But yet there was a somcthimg more— 
The ‘ Kissine Brsu ’—ah! now I sco, 
Yair maids, you heed mj minshielsy, 
The flagging int’rest of my song 
Thit migic word at once makes strong , 
you dcem that now I’m very near 
To tell you what j}ou faim would hear,— 
Of who took who hencath the tree, 
For priceless privilege the plca,— 

And what he said, and what he did, 
And how she blush’d, and how she chad, 
And vow’d a vow 1t should not be— 
Such customs she detested—she! 

But oh! of course, she ‘ dare’ to go 

And stand a moment just bolow— 

{nd fam would see the creature who 
Durst do—as he proposed to do'! 

Ah! no, no, no! it is not mme 

Such sa} ngs—domgs—to divine 

Time was—when George the Third was kins — 
But now—'tis quite another thing! 


But here I somewhat change my lay, 

For strange 1s that 1 have to say, 

And true as strange, then hsten we'l 

While I the coming marvel tell. A 
Da 
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It chanc’d all through this merry time, 
Which faintly I’ve portray’d in rhyme, 
A wicked clf—freakish and gay, 

Amid the jocund throng would stray, 
And, circling round and round, would fly 


Now low, and soon on high 
The dancers most, I t , he bothers 
‘A bec!’ thought some—‘ a wasp” fear d others 


‘Can no one catch the tiresome thing ” 
‘I’m sure ere long the wretch will sting’ 
Then ever and anon when most 

They hope the plague 1s gone and lost, 
He sudden comes with direful swoop, 

A terror to thc happy group 

His actual form might none discern, 

So swift his flight, so short his turn, 

His crossings—.wistings—most perplexne, 
His general conduct truly vexing! 

Now butts he ’gainst some damask cheek, 
Or will ’mid curls a refuge seek , 

Now teases round some sparkling eye, 
And now on whitest neck will try 

(Ah, mc! I fear ’tis wiched guile) 

To perch unnoticed for awhile 

The hvelong mght ’twas thus he did, 
And seldom from thar mght was hid , 
But all mamtain’d ’twas pasung strange 
Such creature at his will should range 
Yes, ladics—guess and guess for ever— 
Tho mystery you'll nc’er discover, 

And therefore will I pity take, 

And you my confidantes will make 

This wondrous imp, so small and bnght, 
Who glanc’d aloft amid the hght,— 

This busy 3 tine of restless wing, 

Who roam’d the room im ceaseless swing — 
Before I end you'll see will prove— 
Young Cupid '!—Kaing and God of Love! 
Yes, Love—young Love—the manj-sha] en, 
To-mght this fairy form hath taken, 
‘Teases and tortures maids and men— 

So ’twas, and 1s, and will be then! 


Opimons change—as well you know ,— 

On this good mght ’twas even s0, 

For though abhorr’d of all at first, 

Though young men fumed, and (almost) cur~’d , 
And blushing maidens ‘ pooh’d’ and ‘ pshaw d 
And efforts ’gainst his hte applaud— 

Though all asseverate they hate him, 

And wonder why did God create him,—- 

Yet, strange to say, as minutes ghde, 

A Inndher feeling doth betide 

No longer shunn’d, the wicked elf 

Finds favour, and enjoys himself, 

And those who first he sadly worned, 

At length seem pleas’d, though rathe: flurnied , 
‘Oh! let him be—you cannot catch him?’ 

‘Tl take my chance— you need not watch him ,’ 
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* He teases others more than me; 

‘I hate the wretch—but—let him be!’ 
This elf—this spnte—this what you will— 
Of mischief now had had his fill, 

And wearied with his ample sport, 

Now cut his airy cruisings short ; 

But scorning from the hall to go, 

And leave behind the beautecous show, 
He perch’d him 1n the nustletoe ! ° 
There all unseen an hour he sat— 
Dancing and games gave place to chat: 
But Time ne’er stays jes ceaseless flight, 
’Tis gone and past—that happy night ; 
And turret-cluck proclaims that all 

Must leave the hospitable Hall 

Flounces and mnglets much disordered— 
The bells are rung, and ‘ John’ 1s ordered 
But e’er they wend their several ways, 
One parting rite their steps delays, 

Each to ‘1HE BrsH’ must reverence make, 
And from his latest partner take 

One loving loss ‘ for Chnstmas’ sake!’ 


It warms one’s heart thus to recall 
The gvod old custom of that good old Hall! 


Now rogush Love, though still and mute, 
From time to time a glance would shoot 
To see how wan’d the mght, and who 

Male slumbers most successful slew. 

For mghts were cold and nights wero long, 
And bitter winds piped shnill and strong, 
And much Love scorn’d and loath’d to stay 
When fires were out and lights away. 

With her—the fairest—would he leave, 
Though hid in fold—or couched im siceve. 
His nature this—and therefore he 
Watched well his opportunity. 


Promiscuous now the pairs advanc’d, 

In ages mete as last they’d danc’d, 

And first appeared the grey-hair’d sire, 
His grey-hair’d partner kss’d with fire— 
Such fire as shows the glowworm’s forin ; 
It shines, no doubt, but not to warm! 
Our httle Love from ’mid the leaves, 

The ancient couple well perceives, 

But breathes no tone and makes no sign ; 
In wintry hearts he soon would pme 

And next came on—in bloom of youth, 
All joy and innocence and truth— 

A boy and girl—their hands in one— 

To do—as they before had done! 

Sweet age! when Fancy high doth soar, 
All peace behind, all bliss before ; 

‘When passion rather guess’d than known, 
Hath a sweet rapture all its own— 
‘When life is tinged with rosy beam, 

And maiden’s love the nightly dream— 
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And Hope from flowcr to flower fhes or, 
Then scttles somc sweet rose npon— 
Oh, happy days '—when love 1s joy — 
Who would not be once more a hoy? 
The god no longer idly stands, 

But waves his wings and claps his hand., 
And fixcs lus most searching glances 

Qn the fair girl who there advances 

the will—he um’t—and yet he will 

And yet stands hesitating still. 

Shall he with her resolve to bide, 

With he7 at midmght homeward ride ? 
In her young heart sow hopes and fears ? 
In hor bright eyes mix smiles and tears ? 
Sure vill and won't, smee tune began, 
So neck and neck a race ne’er ran! 

But while he stays with doubts perplcx'd, 
And tnies to peep who comcs the ncxt, 
A fluttering lcaf his keen eyes covc1— 
The kiss 1s hiss’d—lus chance 15 ovcr! 
The chance 15 over—blithe 1s he, 

For now a tlird pair comes, and see! 
That gentle look—ingenuous alr— 
Those checks which rose and his shaie, 
And cyes of that inost dangerous hic, 
That scarce the rapt beholder knew 

If brown thcy were, or grey, or bluc: 
The golden tresses, clustering round, 
Seck the slim waist a ribbon bound, 
And neck, and shoulders drooping lov , 
Make dull the newly-fallen snow , 

Aur, shape, face, evcry thing conspnue 

To say—rash moital, come not mghei, 
Nor think, unless you fate def), 

To gaze unscathed on such as 1. 

"Twas now that Love, from sheltering bowc1, 
Look’d down on that transcendent flowa , 
No shred of doubt distracts his mind, 

In worlds on wo1lds he could not find 

A loveher form, a purcr heart, 

In which to nestle and depart. 

And now—unutterable bhiss' 

Meet lips and lips in parting kiss ; 

Ono short half-moment linger more 

Than m that forfeit-game before 

Prompt on the instant, and prepared 

(No cye hath seen, no ear hath head), 

Our cunning friend, the tiny elf, 

Hopp'd from his high and breezy shelf, 
Came wavering—lke a leaf m ar— 

And slid within her bosom fair. 

So quickly, nimbly was it done, 

But slender risk the god had run, 

And while that tender kiss did melt, 

Love’s touch so light she had not felt, 

And httle dream’d the maiden bright 

That aught had chanc'd which was not rght 
But stay !—that phrase must be amended— 
I mean—which she had not rntended ! 
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And cloaks were brought, and many a shaw], 
Boas and muffs, and wrappings all, 

And snug enscone’d within the brough’m, 
The lady and her friends drove home. 

I say her friends ;—it could not be, 

That urchin were her enemy ? 

I know not—I—but well I guess, 

Love 1s not always happiness! 

But were he foe or were he fnend, 

This of my lay the certam end— 

Love left with her the hghted hall, 

The mistletoe, and deckings all— 

Safe cowermsg ‘neath her fappet warm, 
Withstood, survived the midmght storm ,— 
Though slumbers some there overtake, 

The god was never more awake 

And now, at home, he flies upstairs, 

And round and round fer chamber tears, 
And frisks and grms in nich delight, 

To think he made a choice so nght. 


And now, bound up those golden tresses, 

The wearied girl her pillow presses, 

Will sicep as sound as sleep she may 

To wake m bloom on Christmas-day 

But e’er her gentle eyelids close, 

A something threatens her repose ; 

Some novel twitch about the heart 

Hath caused (*twould seem) a moment’s smart 
She seeks within her bosom fair, 

And starts to find that Love is there! 
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found my mother’s friend a kind- 
I. faced, stately old lady, rechmng mm 


T nineteen I returned from a 
foreign school and lived with 
my father in England. I had been 
at home a year when I received an 
urgent invitation from an old friend 
of my dead mother, to go and spend 
Christmas at her house, far away 
in the country. 

‘It may be dull,’ she wrote, ‘ but 
you can go away whenever you 
wish. Only let me look on the face 
of your mother’s child.’ 

My father said, ‘Go, my dear, I 
wish you to make this visit.’ 

Heatherbell Abbey was situated 
in a remote moorland country. I 
arrived there one wintry evening, 
when all the old chimneys were 
roaring, and the wet Ivy was slap- 


ping against the window-panes. I 


front of a wide grate full of glowing 
fire. She was too infirm to nse, 
but received me tenderly, and sent 
me with the housekeeper to get 
md of my travel-stains. I hked at 
once the pretty fire-lit room to 
which I was conducted, also the 
housekeeper’s good-humoured grand- 
motherly countenance. I soon felt 
at home in Heatherbell Abbey. It 
was a still, quaint household, where 
the people to me to live and 
move about in a kind of peaceful 
dream. I liked it at first, and after- 
wards I loved it. 

Christmas week arrived, and with 
it Mrs. Holme’s only son, the 
youngest, and the only living child 
of many. J made tea on those 
happy evenings for mother and son, 
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and I cantered] every day over the 
frosty roads with Alane Holme, andl 
worked fnvol.té at mght by the 
lamphght, while he read aloud to 
bis motherand ine. It was a happy 
tame and very quiet, because Mrs. 
Holme was not able to receive visi- 
tors. 

On days when Alanc HWolme went 
to shoot over the hills, I loved to 
roam the anoors alone, and chmb 
the rocks, or gather holly and snow- 
bernes for a drawing-room baskct , 
or when Decembcr snows and rams 
forbadc such cicursions, to take my 
block and pencil up to one of the 
odd little cell-hke rooms at the top 
of the house, with their slanting 
roofs and latticed windows, and 
there pass dehghttul hours 1n sketch- 
ing illustrations for German legends 
made up of wild suggestive bits of 
the landscape, and ceneo figures 
traced in the diifting clouds. 

Mrs. Betty the housekeeper ac- 
companied ine all over the abbey, 
telling many a story of forgotten 
tenants who once occupied its many 
chambers It was a quaint, stately 
old bwilding, pcrpleumgly sugges- 
tive of exactly opposite phases of 
lite Somo of the apartments avere 
fitted wp ma style of old-fashioned 
frivolous grandeur, while the coin- 
dors looked like cloisters, and the 
oricl window which faced the sun 
would have fitly ennched a church. 
I discovered that the abbey had, 
as its name sugeests, once been in- 
habited by monks; and as I sat 
often on dark days under the grave 
smiles of the twelve apostles, bask- 
ing im the amber glow from the 
glass, and dreaming of summer sun- 
sets, I delighted in sketching heads 
of saintly abbots who might have 
prayed and laboured within the 
walls, and groups of acolytes, whosc 
voices might ve rung through 
the abbey—how many silent years 
backward into the past. 

There was a certam Jong, bleak 
drawing-room, which was never 
used, and which scemed too dam 
and chill ever to be inhabited with 
comfort. I somctimes strayed into 
it, and speculated on what it might 
have been when in use, or what 
it might shill be if revivified. I 
beheved it was a pretty room once, 


when the bnff-and-silver pay crng 
was freneh, when the faded carpet 
was bncht, when flowers overflowed 
those inonster china vases, and thi 
tall windows stood open lke doors 
with the ivy and jasmine crushing, 
into the room. But now there was 
a chill, carthy dampness in_ the 
atmosphere, as though no window 
had becn opened, and no fire hghted 
m it for years. Garnishings of 
withered holly were falling mto 
dust over the highest mirrom and 
pictures. I drew Mrs 2Betty’s 
attention to this. She said: ‘ Yes, 
1t was last used at Christmas time, 
and the holly was never taken 
down. The mistress took a dishke 
to the room, and never entcred it 
since ” 

This room hada ghostly fascina- 
tion for me, and I used to stcal into 
it in the wintry twilight, and walk 
up and down im the gathering 
shadows, watching with rehsh the 
tossing of spectral branchcs outside, 
and hstenmg to the pealng howl 
of the wind I had of late been 
reading too many German legends, 
but 1 was young, and full of bnght 
health, and what must have been 
intolerably dismal to many, Was 
luxury to me 

One evcning Iwas thus pasang 
the half-hour before tea J walked 
up and down, icpcating softly tc 
my seli— 

‘It stands In the lonely Winterthul 

At the base of Ilsburg Hill, 
It stand. as though it fam would full, 
Ihe darh deserted Mull 
* Jts engines coated with moss and mou'd 
Bide silent all the day, 
Its mildewed walls and windo¥r s oll 
«\re crumbling into decay ’” 


It was quite dusk, but that gleam 
of clearness which sometimes comes 
just bofore dark after a day of con- 
tmuo rain, now struggled with 
the shadows, and cast a broad space 
of hghtness under the dull eye of 
each blank window. This was the 
aspect of the room as I turned near 
the door to retrace my steps to the 
shadowy recesses at the farther end. 

Pausing a moment, and glancing 
involuntarily at the most distant 
window, I started at seeing some 
one standing beside it. I mstne- 
tavely passed my hand over my 
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eyes, and looked again. Nerther 
fancy, nor any grotesque combina- 
tion of hght and shade had deceived 
me. A young lady was standmg 
gazing intently out on the musty 
moors with her small clenched hand 
leammng on 2 httle work-table which 
stood in the window. The figure 
was tall, thongh so exquwuately 
shaped that it hardly appeared so, 
and clad in black sulk, which fell m 
graccful lustrous drapery to the 
ground, sweeping the floor behind. 
The side of the cheek turned towards 
me was perfect Im symmetry and 
fair as a hiy, without a tingo of 
colour The hair, black as mght, 
was twincd in profuse braided 
masses round the small heal. A 
band of white encireled the throat 
and wrists, reheving the darkness of 
the dress 

As I gazed, the figure turned 
slowly round with such an ex- 
pression of hate and deadly pur- 
pose on tho face as I shall never 
forget Then as the countenanco 
became perfectly revealéd to me, 1ts 
look changed gradually to one of 
triumph, malicious joy, its wicked- 
ness almost lidden under a radiant 
smile 

I gazed with amazement on the 
face, so wondrously beautiful The 
dark eyes ghittered hke jewels, haloed 
with dusk fmnnges, and hghtly over- 
shadowed by dclicate curved brows 
The nose was small and straight, 
the lps red and thin, hke a ver- 
milion line traced on ivory That 
wild, beautiful, andacious smule 
quivered over all hke moonlight, 
making me shrink in terror from 
I knew not what As I watched 
the smile faded, and an expression 
of anguish and despair convulsed 
the face; a veil of mist seemed to 
rise between me and the strange 
figure, and then, cold and trembling, 
I crept out of the room. With a 
return of courage I paused im the 
hall, and glanced backward, but the 
darkness had fallen, and no figure 
was discernible. 

I fled down the hall, scarce breath- 
ing till I reached Mrs. Betty’s room. 
I met her commg to seek me. The 
um had gone up, and Mrs. Holme 
was impatient for tea. I pressed 
across Mrs. Betty’s threshold, eager 


to feel, oven fora moment, the re- 
assurance given by hight and warmth 

Mrs. Betty looked startled when 
she saw my face ‘My word, muss,’ 
she said, ‘you look as 1f you had 
seen a ghost.’ 

I tned to laugh =‘ Tell me qmck- 
ly,’ I said, ‘ who 18 the strange young 
lady in the long drawmg-room ?’ 

‘A young lady m the long draw- 
ing-room ” 

‘Yes, do you not know? Nay, 
you must Ao kcautful gril m a 
black silk dress, with dark hair, and 
pale, fur face’ 

Mrs Betty tuned pale, and Iaid 
the jar of preseiscs which she 
carned upon the table, as if she had 
grown suddenly too weak to hold it 

‘It must be a mstake, or you are 
only 1m jest, nuss,’ sho said. ‘ There 
1s no such person in or near the 
house as you dese1ibe ” 

‘1 havo not bcen nustaken, and 
I am too much in earnest to jest 
If there 15 no such person, then 16 
must have been a ghost” 

‘Hush! miss, tor God’s sake!’ 
said Mrs Betty, joumng her hands 


mawe ‘Do not say such a thing 
lightly Your eyes deceived you 
im the dark Think no more about 


it, miss, but pleaso go quickly to 
the drawing-room The mistress 
will wonde1 wheie you can be’ 

‘Iwill go,’ I sad, ‘ but rumem- 
ber I am positive’ 

‘Stay, muss,’ said Mrs. Betty, 
commg after me ere I had taken 
half a dozen steps ‘ You will pro- 
mise to say nothing of this to any 
one; not to the nustress or Mr. 
Alaric ?’ 

I promised, and reluctantly hast- 
ened to the drawing-room 


A month passed, and I had never 
encountered the stiange young lady 
again Durmg this time Mr Alaric 
had departed, leaving Heatherbell 
Abbey more shill and dreamhke a 
dwelling than before. Mrs. Holme 
and Mrs. each mourned his 
departure in her own particular 
way, but eae cnet eee with 

e promise he given of a speedy 
return. The mornmg on which 
he went was raw and cheerless, and 
somehow, as I passed down the 
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corridor to breakfast, I thought the 
twelve apostles looked particularly 
grave, and the stained glass muser- 
ably dull Coming up again, how- 
ever (after the wheels had rolled 
out of hearing down the avenue), 
with some hot-house violets in my 
hand, I thought the amber sun- 
shine had grown wonderfully radiant, 
a fact difficult to account for, as the 
day was certamly as dark as ever. 
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ot spoiling my wark for want of 
light, and at last gathered up my 
pencils to descend. On opening the 
door I beheld the opposite door 
unclose also, and a figure flitted 
over the threshold, the same that I 
had seen mn the long drawing-room ; 
the slim, swaying form, the black, 
iustrous drapery, the pale face, and 
raven har. Only the width of the 
corridor separated me from her; I 
heard the rustle of her silk skirt, 
and felt a cold stir in the air as it 
wafted past She flung a strange, 
gleaming smile at me, and fitted 
on along the corridor, and disap- 
peared down the staircase. 

I felt all the sickening distress of 
pi pedicgec cho terror; it tormented 
and paralyzed me, but I could not 
swoon. I staggered agamst the 
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A month had passed, and though 
I had not forgotten my vision of the 
long drawing-room, pleasanter and 
more engrossing thoughts had pre- 
vented me from dwelling morbidly 
upon the recollection. One evening 
Mrs Holme slept xn the firelight, 
and I had flown up to one of the 
cell-hke rooms to snatch a bit of 
waste and cloudland for a vignette. 
I had lingered till there was danger 
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wall, but the wild question, ‘ What 
131t? Whatisit?’ would not suffer 
my scnses to Icave me My eyes 
wandered from that mysterious 
door opposite to the staircase, to 
which my lmbs refused to.- carry 
me, and up which I had a hornd 
expectation of seeing that termble 
white face with its fearful beauty 
coming again to meet me. At 
length, with a frantic effort I dashed 
down the corridor and stairs. Reck- 
less with terror, I sprang from 
fight to fhght with a speed which 
my wi hmbs could not support 
The swift descent made my head 
reel, my knees bent, I blind, 
and fell heavily from a considerable 
height into the hall. 

I broke my arm in that fall, and 
then I did faint. When I recovered, 
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my arm was set, and Mrs. Betty 
and a doctor were with me in my 
own pretty chamber. 

I iumplored Mrs. Betty not to leave 
me for a moment. I shuddered at 
the thought of being left alone. I 
told my story at once. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders, and desired 
Mrs. Betty on no account to leave 
me, an order which she scrupulously 
obeyed, nursing me tenderly tall I 
had grown quite well again 

She tned to divert me by telling 
anecdotes of the family, and espe- 
eially of Mr. Alanc, child, boy, 
and man But still my thoughts 
would wander back to that haunting 
vision, oftenest m twilight, when 
the white face and glittering eyes 
seemed gleammg on me from every 
shadowy corner. 

One evening when my brain 
ached with pondering this uneasy 
theme, I said : 

‘Mrs Betty, is there no story 
connected with the house which 
might acconnt for the appearance 
as kare spirit, for spirit I believe it 


She tried to evade the question, 
but I saw that I had guessed nghtly. 
There was a story, and after much 
coaxing I prevailed on her to tell 
it to me. It 1nypressed me drearily 
at the time; I suffered from it for 
a day and two nights; but then the 
sun shone out, and a summer 
wind blew away all my trouble I 
have tried to put together the frag- 
ments of a story which Mrs. Betty 
told me. It runs as follows — 


Ti 


Twenty-five years before the date 
of my first visit there, Heatherbell 
Abbey was a merry home, fuli of 
young hfe, and the music of young 
voices Alaric Holme, the youngest 
of many, was then unborn, and 
Clarence, the eldest, the hope and 
pride of the house and name, was 
twenty-five. Clarence was the child 
of a former marmage, and all the 
rest of the children were very much 
younger. Mrs. Holme was the 
most affectionate of stepmothers, 
and all almost forgot that she was 
not the real mother of the eldest 
son 

A ‘ew months before the period 


of the story, Mrs Holme had made 
a change 1n the arrangements of her 
household; the elder children had 
been sent to school, and a governess 
had been engaged for the younger 
ones. The mother had been anxious 
to find a young pee who would 
be gentle and yielding, and not too 
strict with her darlings. She fancied 

t an imexperienced girl might 
better subnnut to her supervision 
than one well dniled to the occupa- 
tion of teaching. She engaged er 
governess rather indiscreetly; but 
the young lady had excellent testi- 
monials, and Mrs. Holme was at the 
tame quite satisfied 

Eunico Fmth arrived at Heather- 
bell Abbey one stormy evening m 
October The trees were walng 
and crashing, and the sea boommge 
on the strand between the gusts, 
when a vehicle rolled up the avenue, 
bringing the now comer to her des- 
tination. When opened, the great 
hall door was swung back to the 
wall by the storm, and a cold wind 
swirled in under the mats and over 
the thresholds, and swept the bright 
inner hearth with a chill breath, and 
an unheard wail 

The long drawing-room, then the 
family evening room, was filled with 
giow and bniliance. It was _ tea- 
time, pleasantest of domestic hours 
Mr. Holme rechned in his arm- 
chair by the wide, bright hearth. 
Mrs Holme had just taken her scat 
ee a the steaming urn. The 
rich lamp and firelight sparkled 
on the china and the silver, on the 
half-closed, reposing eyes, and the 
ease-enjoying brows and lps of the 
husband and father, and on the 
shining hair and burnished drapery 
of the wife and mother. It danced 
into the bewildermg recesses and 
flattering vistas of the murrors. It 
leaped over polished ornaments and 
fanciful cabmets, and the carved 
backs of dark, grotesque chairs. 
It was everywhere 1n snatches, this 
beautifal wandermg home - light, 
beckoning quaimt fancies from their 
nooks, sweet affections from ther 
rose-coloured niches, young thrifty 
hopes from the warm atmosphere 
of their teemmg growth, and lead- 
ing them in flowery chains to dance 
a dance of worship round the silent, 
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potent hearth-blaze It brought 
Clarcenee Holme to his seat at the 
tea-table, and thus it brought a 
new flush of smiles to the other two 
faces in the room. 

Clarence Holme was the morc 

tted by all, and the more beloved 

xy his stepmother because that she 
had no son of her own He was 
the heir und the pride of the house, 
and the darhng of father, mother, 
and sisters His muocent manh 
excused their creed that Clarence 
could do no wrong His affectionate 
shule was ther brizhtest sunshine, 
his kindly word and witty jest ther 
dcarc st imusic. 

Clarence came and took his scat 
at the table. His figure was a good 
haght and well knit, broad-chested, 
mut round-lumbed. His fair hair 
swept from Ins forehead in sun- 
shiny rings and masses, with a dash 
of warmer colour in the shadows. 
Hic had been out in the storm with 
the garmeckeepcr, and bis brow was 
very fair and lus eyes very bnght 
as he sat down snnlng by his step- 
mother’s side Three little fairies 
who had been allowed to wait up 
to weleome their new governess, 
gathered round lus clbows wth a 
seore of questions and appeals to 
‘Clarrre’ 

Mr. Wolmne, with beaming eyes 
resting on the group at the table, 
had just risen to approach and jom 
it, when that a peers peal rang 
out from the bell with an unre- 
eogmized menace m its shmll cla- 
mour, the hall door swung back, 
and that cold_breath swept under 
the threshold. 

Eunice Frnth entered the long 
drawing-room with the step of an 
empress, her black siulken drapery 
glistening and darkling around and 
behind her hke a sombre cloud. 
She looked hke the young queen of 
ight, though she wore no jewels, 
except one diamond which blazed 
at her throat, and her eyes which 
glttered under her white forehead 
with a bnilhance which no gems 
ever possessed 

_Mr. Holme started and looked at 
his wife. Mrs. Holme rose, flushed 
and uneasy This was not quite 
the kind of person she had wished 
to see. She glanced from her hus- 


band to Clarence, who stood with 
Ins hand on the back of his chair, 
and his head bent forward im reveren- 
tial and wondering adm ration 

Eunice Frith passed down the 
long drawing-room without blush 
or falter, her dark head with its 
braided crown gracefully erect, her 
face, far and unruffled as snow, 
her hps—red as the holly-bernes 
ripening for Christmas in the wood 
—  undistressed by any nervous 
quiver She accepted the greetings 
of her surpnsed employers with 

10nless ease, and tuok her seat 
at the tca-table as though she had 
ares accustomed to sit there all her 
1fe. 

And the shmnkmimg home-light 
glanced over her with a nervous 
start, and fled away, and Eumice 
EFnth seemed illumimed hy some 
cold, foreign gleam—some white 
reficction from an iceberg. 


Two months passed, and Eunice 
Frnth was one of the household. In 
her ghstemng and darkilmg robe 
she flitted from school-room to 
drawing-room. Ter low, clear voice 
was expected to mingle in the do- 
meshic converse, and her smule, 
though too gleamy, was found to 
possess a fascmation Her influ- 
ence over the children was complete 
—an mfluence which had no root in 
love, but was composed of a share 
of admiration and a species of at- 
trachon wluch was more than half 
tear—a fear of which the little pupils 
themselves were scarce consc10us 

It was breakfast-time at Heather- 
bell Abbey. Eumice Frith stood at 
the window unlacing and lacing her 
white fingers, winle her wild dark 
cyes with their jewelled glitter were 
roving restlessly over the waste 
land of snow outside Mrs Holme 
stood by the hearth, waiting for her 
husband’s entrance, with her eyes 
fixed uneasily on Clarence, who was 
studying the young governess over 
the edge of ns book. He met his 
stepmother’s glance as the appear- 
ance of the letter-bag diverted his 
attenhon. He met that anxious, 
scruhinizing look with an open smule 
which seemed to say— 

* No, mother; be at rest. I shall 
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never fall in love with that uncanny 
beauty.’ 

And Mrs. Holme turned to the 
letter-bag. 

Eunice Fnth expected no letters, 
for she never turned her head, nor 
removed her eyes, nor appeared to 
disturb the spimt within her from 
the contemplation of that silent 
white workl whose temperature 


seemed so nearly akin to that of her 
own blood. Clarence sprang for- 
ward for his share of the corre- 
spondence, and Mrs. Holme, with an 
open letter m her hand, uttered an 
exclamation of sorrow and ajJarm. 
One of her precious girls was 111 m 
a far-away school in France. Not 
dangerously, but still dd. They 
must go away at once, she and her 





husband, they must depart at once 
to sce the sufferer. 

‘How provoking" cried Mrs. 
Holme to Clarence 

‘ Anel Forrest was to have been 
here the day after to-morrow ’ 

Ariel Forrest was a name Mrs. 
Holme loved to utter The gil 
was the motherless daughter of a 
school fnend And this name, which 
ins stepmother loved to utter, Cla- 
rence loved to hear. . 

Eunice Frith opened her red lips 
and closed them again. This was 
the only token she gave of having 
heard what had been raid. 

‘And will she not come now?’ 
asked Clarence, m a voice which 
was careless with an effort. 

‘No, she will not come now, I 
~ sure. I must write and tell 

er.’ 


~ 


And the disappoimmting note was 
written to Ariel Forrest, who had 
promised to spend her Christmas at 
Heatherbell Abbey, and Mr. and 
Mrs Holme lIeft tor France that 
night. ‘We shall be home agam 
for Christmas-day, if possible,’ were 
their last words. 

A certain kind, harmless old Aunt 
Mattie, who lived a few mules away, 
came to matronize the household m 
the absence of the mistress, and took 
up her abode in the Abbey., 

‘But she is not comme,’ said 
Eunice Frith, as she stood tapping 
her foot in the twilight at the win- 
dow, where the chill snow-wreaths 
looked wanly in at the ruddy hearth. 
*‘ She is not coming, and the watch- 
ful stepmother 1s away. And as for 
her ’—-with a scornful glance at the 
poor old lady, unconsciously nod- 
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ding in her chair—‘ she is no match 
for me. I fear her as hittle as the 
mouse that mbbles at the wainscot’ 
But Eunice Fnth was not om- 
mscient. She could not see beyond 
the verge of ordinary mortal vision. 
She did not know that Mrs. Holme’s 
note had not reached her young 
fncnd’s dwelling till the bird had 
flown Therefore, when one even- 
ing she ticd on her bonnet and 
wrapped herself m a rough gray 
abawt for a swift walk over the 
snow, she did not expect to mect 
Ariel Forrest before she returned. 


Vv. 


Eunice Frith stood transfixed in 
meditation on the Elfin Span, a 
quaint old bridge built high over a 
boiling torrent rushing from the 
mountain. There were weird sto- 
ries about this bndge of ghosts and 
goblins haunting it at nightfall. It 
was near nighttall now, and there 
were few in the country besides the 
governess from the Abbey who 
would have stood there so calmly 
leaning over the old wall, the only 
speck in the white waste. But 
Eunice Frith feared neithor man nor 
spirit 

Snow was on the earth and snow 
was in the sky. Nature wore a 
shroud, and the shroud was stamed 
with blood. <A long, ragged, crim- 
son streak lay on the brink of tho 
homzon, hke gore welling from the 
dull lips of the gray distant sea 
Eumce Fnth looked hkhe a spit 
herself, motionless by the wali in 
her gray garments, with her weird 
glttenng eyes building monuments 
of ambition in the misty undulations 
of the thick white clouds. 

W and mountains, regal in 
their wintry ermune, stretched be- 
hind her, pale uplands swept away 
at exther side, and below m the vale 
rose the Abbey with its 1vied gables 
and chimneys, one fiery star from the 
oriel glaring back defiance at that 
angry western gleam by the sea. 

‘Mine! mime!’ whispered Eunice 
Fnth between her closed lips as her 
eyes roved over the rich lands and 
the noble homestead 

‘ Mine! mine!’ echoed the water 
rushing under the dark arch of the 
Span; and the wind swept by moan- 


ing famtly—‘ Oh! Clarence Holme, 
woe on you that you have looked 
with frank admiration on this wo- 
man’s cruel beauty !’ 

Hark! there were wheels on the 
road in the distance; and as the 
governess looked and Istened os 
figure sprang up on the pathway 
down below. The shght form of a 
young girl with bnght brown curls 
blowing im waves and clusters from 
under her velvet hat with its droop- 
ing scarlet-tpped feathers. She was 
wrapped up im black velvet ad 
sables, and her hands were thrust mn 
a costly muff. She stepped arly 
over the snow in her dainty boots, 
seeming to follow the carnage with 
haste. 

She glanced up and beheld the 
gray figure on the bndge, and met 
the white repellant face and wrath- 
ful eyes of the governess. From 
her tmrumphant dream of ambition 
Eunice Frith was aroused to behold 
the advent of her nval 

‘ My foe!’ murmured Eunice Frith 
between her shut teeth; and then, as 
the young stranger fled away in fea, 
and she stood once more alone in 
the ghostly twilight, with the whit_ 
foam of the river hissing 1n her ears, 
she became aware, by a sudden 
shock of intolerable pain, that not 
only were all the hopes of her deep- 
laid ambition cast upon this stake, 
but that all the love of which hei 
resolute, tenacious nature was ca- 
pable of concelving and retaming, had 
gone forth to wrestle and do battle 
for its one pmzve m hfe Racked 
and gquivermg, the heart of Eumice 
Frith crouched m humihation befo1e 
her intellect hke an unfaithful slave 
before his enraged master. It had 
sworn to take a cool, stern part m 
a great cause, and it had turned 
craven and suffered defeat. 

But the discovery was made, the 
humilation endured, and her suf- 
fermg only strengthened a_ thou- 
sandtold the iron determinaton to 
work her own will. 

‘She shall not crush me!’ she 
said. ‘I will crush her, fem first’ 

And then she wrapped herself 
more closely in her gray shaw], and 
with fiercely swift footsteps hurned 
over the snowy moors home to the 
Abbey. The long drawmg-room 
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was full of fire hght when Eunice 
Frith s white face peered m at the 
window lke a wmtiy moon when 
there are signs of a storm dAnel 
Forrest had thrown her hat on the 
floor, and her bnght curls were 
wandelng away from her bloonung 
cheehs and down over her shoulders 
as she sat on a low stool by old 
Aunt Mattie’s arm-chair, and hcard 
of the depirture of the mistress and 
master of Hcather bell Abbey 

*‘ But I am glad I came,’ said she, 
‘uf only to see you, Lunt Mattic, and 
the children’ 

‘And no one else, Anel?’ whus- 
pered Clarence, who stood mavely 
in the flichering shadows, watching 
her every movement 

Aunt Matti was very deaf, but 
Aric] made nv answoa with her lps 
She looked alcntly at the coals for a 
few moments, and then, as a chill 
recollection starticd her revere, she 
emed with 1. shiver— 

‘Oh! Aunt Matte, I wonder who 
1s the beautiful, ficrce-looking gi1l 
whom I pissed standing all alone 
on the EjIfn Span? TI ahnost 
thought she ws a ghost’ 

‘Miss Frith the governess 15 out 
walking, 15 she not, Clarence? I 
don’t hnow wy one clse whom the 
descuiption would swt Yes, my 
dcar, I suppose you met the gover- 
nese’ 


A very sunbeam on the snow ws 
Ariel Forrest on those December 
dajs at Heatherbell Abbey <A very 
home spmtc, with her radiant smule, 
her sunny har, her white floatng 
dizess Ihe cluldren flew fiom 
Eunice Fiuith and clung to her 
Aunt Mattic spoke querulously to 
the go.crncss, and beamed her love 
in smiles upon her blithe, pretty 
young favounte Clarence Holine, 
in his capacity of host to a beauti- 
ful, fmendless girl m hus father’s 
house, was kind and attentive and 
chivalrous, never thmking how 
Eunice Fnth’s glttermg eyes fol- 
lowed every speaking look that 

from his pescd Ee ing 
dreaming how she er c = 
ber mght after mght, biting her red 
lups and clenching her slender hands 
im paroxysms of jealousy. 
VOL ItX—NO XI. 
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It was vacahon tume now, and 
children and governess were free to 
mingle mn the general sports and 
mermment of the household Good 
news had arrived from France, and 
all were gay and glad—but one 

A wondeiful change came ove1 
Eunice Frith Cold and still and 
pioud m her exceeding beauty she 
had been’ She had thought to con- 
quer without an effort, or to retire 
haughtily fiom the held Now her 
proud neck was bent, and she 
stooped to work, to tol, to make a 
mighty struggle to gam her object 

Eunice I1zith, who could havo 
unagined that your cold cheek could 
glow with so iadiant a blush, who 
guessed that your proud lips could 
wreathe themsclvcs into such bew1l- 
dermg snnks, that your low, scel- 
dom-heard voice could pour forth 
a cataract of song such as to shake 
the souls of reverent listeners? And 
yet these miracles wore wiought m 
Heatha bell Abbey on those snowy 
December days, and with triumph 
Funice Fnth saw Azicl Forrest stand 
eclipscd 

‘Lhe goveiness was swcict-voiced 
and gentle to the curh-hared girl 
whose trusting eyes met hers with- 
out a shadow of suspi.ion She was 
anuable to the children and atten- 
tive to Aunt Mathe Eumece Frith 
was singular and admirable trom 
évely point of vicw,—and yet—the 
heart of Clarence Holme was in the 
keeping of Anel Foriest 

Slowly, lke a storm-cloud, the 
truth gathered 1ound the soul of 
Eunice Frith, and still her cyes 
shone forth likc stars from the dark- 
ness But the cmsis was coming, 
the shadow was falling, chill winds 
were gathering round the Abbey 
heath A prophecy had been ut- 
tered that mght on the Llifin Span— 
‘I will crush her or him’ 


VII 


It was the day before Christmas 
Lve, and on Chmstmas Eve Mr and 
Mrs Holme were to return to 
Heatherbell Abbey It was a calm 
evening after a mght and day of 
such rain and storm as had enraged 
the mountain torrents, making them 
rush madly through the glens and 
valleys, crashing down trees and 

*Z 
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bridges, and anninlatng all slight 
mmpediments to the fury of the 
fight 14 was now quite shill, but 
tor the hoarse haying of waters m 
the distance, aml 1t was growmge 
dark lLumce Irth had been for 
one of her swift solitary walks to 
the Lifin Span, and she wis return- 
ing at her usual firchght hour 
Through the diawing-100m window 
she saw a picturc—Clarencc Holme 
standing on the hearth, and Ariel’: 
head wpon his shoulder, and Aricl’s 
drayxry sweeping his fict 

Eunice Furth went straight through 
the hall-door, crosscd the hall, and 
stood at the drawing-room threshold, 
listening 

Ancl had asked some question, for 
Clarence was saying, half-jeshn_ly, 
half-tenderly, ‘Is there anythmg I 
would 2of do for you, Aricl ?’ 

‘There 18 onc thing jou would 
scaiccly do, Mr Holme,’ said a low, 
icy voice behind Clarence ‘ You 
would not nde across the Eifin Sp in 
at nightfall, at this hour, not to 
save the hfe deamest to you m the 
world ’ 

Theie was a cutting snec1 in the 
wouds, and Claicnec turned sharply, 
Mm surprise, but he was too happy 
just then to be angry with an) one 

‘Why so, Miss Fnth ? he sad 
‘Is 1t because of the ghosts and 
goblins ?’ 

‘You would not do it,’ coldly per- 
sisted the governess 

‘Why do jou accuse lim of beng 
a coward ? c1ied A1ziel, with hindhng 
checks 

But Eunxe Fnth simply walked 
out of the room 

* Do it, Clarence’ said Anicl, w hen 
the door had closed upon her ‘ How 
dare she stigmatize you as a coward! 
She thinks herself braver than any 
one in the world, because she walks 
fhom that place every evening at 
nightfall Don’t leave hei the boast 
thit no one would do it but herself 
"Tis only a mile go and get Chest- 
nut, and canter to the bridge and 
back agai ’ 

* But, Anel, my child, 1t would be 
nonsense to take so much notice of 


silly words 
‘No matter, 1t won’t be nonsense 
She shan’t say that PH mve 


orders for tea, and by the time the 


urn 18 on the table you'll be here 


again 

“Well, be 1t so, my hege lady I 
shall imagme mysclf your kmght- 
errant as I nde along, journeymg to 
do battle with some ternble giant for 
your sake, instead of gomg on a 
foohsh errand, hhkhe the King of 
France and all lis men, “up the 
hill and down agai ’’’ 

‘Bnng a bunch of heather, as a 
proof of your havmg been there!’ 
called Anel from the porch, as her 
lover rode mernly away down the 
axcnue, among the shadows of the 
trec 


s 

‘Iwish I had not sent him some- 
thing maj} happen to him,’ said 
Azicl, as she re-entcicd the long 
diawmeg-room But she checked 
her spccch mm mortification at seemg 
Eunice Fuith standmg at the fa. 
windox, Icaning with one hand on a 
hittle work-table, and Joohing in- 
tently towards the Elfin Span 

Azul Forrest sat down with a 
shiver beside the fender, and tied to 
wiestle with a feelhng wlich was 
daly growing stronger withm her— 
dishhe of Eunice Fiith 

The governess fiom her window 
could see the flutter of a mde: s cloak 
fiving along the upland path to the 

Ifin Span It 1eached a certam 
point, and vamsbed At that mo- 
ment Ariel Tonrest started to hear a 
low moan fiom the window where 
Eunice F12th stood 


ViIIT 


*“Where can he be?—wheie can 
he be ” sobbed A1iel Forest, sitting 
up stairs in Aunt Mattie’s diessing- 
ro with hei head on the old lady’s 


; 

*Nitié o'clock struch, and ten, and 
shill the mder had not come back, 
and still the untasted tea was on the 
table im the long drawmg-room, and 
Eunice Fiith stood starmg at the 
dark window, with her hand on the 
work-table, and her face from the 
hght 

No one sought her, no one dis- 
turbed her The room was deserted 

Servants were hurrying to and fro, 
looking blankly and fearfully m one 
another’s faces, and speaking in sub- 
dued whispers, messengers went, 
and returned with white faces and 
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stuff tongues The Elfin Span was 
brohen im by the torent, and hose 
and rider lay at the bottom of the 
ho11id chasm 


Clarence Holme was carned stark 
and stift to the door through wluch 
he had pissed forth so gul, Father 
and mothe: ictuzned on tht dismal 
Chnistmas Eve, and found their boy, 
their hope and puide, a corpse 

Aneel Forrest—we will not speak 
of her, but te hope and pri that 
God comforted ha m her suzprssinz 
SOrrow 

When in the gray mommg 1 
weeping, Shuddeim, sc1v wut sou zht 
the desolation of the Jonz di wing- 
toum, she was seized with an unic- 
countable terior it seqaine the sliht 
statuesquc figure still stanluing uf 
the distmt window —still wath the 
bral l-miowned head turned towards 
the Elfin Span and the little clenched 
hind Ieamne on the workh-table Pu- 
fectly motionless, without 2 1ustle 
qausturbing the glistening flow of he1 
silken dz upc1y, so Stood Lunice Tuith 
in the drcwj dawn on that ter11ble 
Chiistm1s morning 

Mis Betty approwhed her wath 
awe shuch steps The 1esht hind 


was fightly tangled m tho heavy 
curtain beside the window Mrs 
Betty looked in the stamng plassy 
eyes, and removed the stiff fineurs 
fiom the curtain, and Eumeces Futh 


fell heavily to the floor, dead. 
= ™ * al 


‘Theis has been disease of tho 
heart,’ saul the doctor, ‘and dcath 
has rcosulted from the violent achon 
caused by sone sudden pission ‘ 


x 


Mrs Betty’s story 15 told Time 
has becn busy effing Jus own work, 
wid these things ic nove. spoken of 
now Iiumthc wite of Alatic Holme, 
ani the good old lidy who was so 
lund a stepmother to the muricred 
Clucnee is now in het giave Of 
Aim] Forcst I cw siy nothing, ex- 
cept that she went abroad with her 
fathur Mrs Betty still Lves 

T stood last mght on the Ilfin 
Span, and [ fincud I saw 2 giay 
figuic ghde prat me mnthe glomnmg 
I lued, shivezmy, away, and I 
promiscd, as I walked homc ward, 
that 1f cvex again the spuit of Lunice 
Furth 1s sen to hrunt Heatherbell 
Abbcy, wo will shut up the old 
placc, and find a home clsuwheie 


CHRISTMAS WITH DICK WHITTINGTON. 


ET us fourm if we can, soine ide 

of the minner m which Dick 
Whittington spent his Chirstmas 
Knowing thit he hvcd m the rcigns 
of Edwaid LIT, Richud II, Henry 
IV, Humy V,and Hemy V1, we 
have a toluable rinze of giound to 
build our speculations upon And 
here we may mention, by the way, 
that commentators and lcarned nen 
have fe1etted out testimony which 
leads them to a conclusion that 
Dick was a knight’s son, and was 
never poor But we aie not to be 
10bbed of our favourite boy’s story 
in this way—espccially at Christ- 
mas-time To us, at any rate, nek 
was a poor orphan boy, he did 
come up to London to seek his 
fortune, he was treated unknndly 
by the cook, and kindly by Miss 


Alice, at Ma Fit7wairen’s housc, he 
red buy a cat for a penny, to drive 
away the rits and micc that mfcsted 
jus miserable gamct, he ded send is 
cat to Barbary, as the only kind of 
mcreantile ventuic possible to him, 
the cat did so dehght the king of Bar- 
bary, that the lattc: sent over heaps 
of gold to Dick in exchange for the 
mighty rat-lnller, Dick dué run 
away from the cruel cook, and was 
only stayed by hearmg Bow bells 
make the famous announccment 
* Furn again, Whittington 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London , 

and he ded return, to hear the great 
news from Barbary, and ultumately 
to marry Miss Alice * 


* There is an old print by Elstrack, 
which Sn Richard Whittington, in his 
*E 2 
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In those days, the materials for a 
Christmas feast were either different 
from ours, or were sold at what 
would to us be wonderfully low 
prices The mech and the middle 
classes made much of their bread at 
home; but many of the citizens were 
supplied by bakers, who came from 
Stepney, Bromley, and Stratford, 
with loaves on horseback or in carts. 
The London bakers took their bread 
to open market m panniers or pan- 
yers; and to this day may be seen 
m Panyer Alley (a turning out of 
Newgate Street) a stone with a lit 
of sculpture, representing a boy 
takang a loaf of bread out of a pan- 
yer. There was an ‘assize’ of bread 
held every Michaelmas, at which 
the assizers, after considering the 
price of corn and the expense of 
manufacture, determmed what 
should be the price of bread And 
woe to the er who should ven- 
ture to charge more! There was 
‘puffe’ or white bread, ‘ wastel’ or 
seconds bread, and ‘ tourte’ or com- 
mon brown bread. <As to the price, 
we find, from the City 1ecords, 
that Alan de Padyngtone, one of 
Dick’s contemporaries, mstead of 
selling a loaf ot ten ounces for one 
halfpenny, sold a lighter loaf at 
that pnce, the rogush baker was 
punished accordingly Meat was 
sold mostly in open market, at pnces 
which we shall talk of presently; 
and the records tell us of a butcher 
who was put 1n the pillory for selling 
bad meat. Have we no such but- 
chers now, and have we any pillory 
to put them in? Fish was at that 
tame more caten than meat by the 
general public. On the other hand, 
poultry was not regarded as so raro 
a luxury as it 1s m the present day. 

There was a hero named London 
Lyckpenny, who talked about meats 


robes of mayoralty, 1s represented with Ins 
tight hand resting on a sleek-loohing cat. 
As another exemplar of the popula: tra- 
dition, 1t may be mentioned that in the 
centre of the principal court of Whitting- 
ton"s Almshouses, at Highgate, a figure of 
the founder 1s placed, representing him as a 
bare-legred boy, sitting on a stone—the 
veritable stone which had been removed 
from the high road, and on which he 1s 
reputed to have sat down. 
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and drinks a few years before Whit- 
tington was born, and whose words 
were applicable generally to the 
state of matters during the second 
half of the fifteenth century. While 
Lyckpenny was walking through 
Westnunster (in those days separated 
by green fields and pleasant walks 
from the City) he said— 

‘Cookes to me‘they tooke good entent, 

And profer’d me bread and ale and wyne, 
Ryhbs of befe both fat and ful fyne ’ 
And in London city 
‘ Flot pescods one beaan to crye, 
Strabery mpe, and cherrys in the ryse ; 
One bad me come nere, and buy some spyce, 
Peper, and sayforne ’ 

In Cheapside, amongst other 
Se he met with ‘hot shepe’s 
eet ” 

Very hkely Dick knew what a 

t of ale was; and it 1s equally 
hkely that he was a sober fellow, 
who kept his head clear The truth 
is, the ale of those days was much 
weaker than at present, and could 
be quaffed in larger quantity with 
impunity; 1t was not fermented so 
much as ours, and was more hke 
sweet wort, the alcoholic qualty 
being hardly developed ; 1t was thin, 
and had no hops. The usages m 
London concerning ale were vcry 
curious The brewers were mostly 
breweresses that 1s, the ale-wives 
brewed nearly all that was not home- 
brewed by private families, and the 
law held a very tight hand over 
these ladies as to the times, prices, 
and mode of selling their ale The 
ale measures—gallon, pottle, and 
quart—were made of turned wood ; 
and there is no mention of any 
quantity smaller than a quart bemg 
sold An order was issued, that the 
alewives should not charge more 
than one penny halfpenny for a 
gallon of the best ale, and one penny 
for a gallon of second ale. When a 
brewing was completed, notice was 
to be sent to the ale-conner of that 
Ward in the City where she dwelt 
This functionary attended, and tasted 
the ale. He decided at what price 
it should be sold, according to its 
quality, in ze case oe the 
maximum of one penny fpenny 
per gallon. If she disobeyed him, 
she was fined; and if this offence 
was repeated, she lost the privilege 
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of brewmg m the City She was 
not allowed to sell ale to any huck- 
ster, for retaahng fiom door to door, 
but only to hostelers and pnvate 
persons Fleet Street was tull of 
alewives, breweresses, and taverners 
As to the entertamment of country 
persons who came to London, there 
were hostelers and herberyeours, the 
first of whom we may call tave:ners 
or arise and the second lodg- 
ing-house heepers—both under strin- 
gent arrangements, such as would 
astonish om policemcn not a little 

With the bread and the ale and 
tle meat and othe: good things m 
ample store they hncw how to heep 
Chiistmas m Dirhs time In the 
identical ycar when he, for the thid 
and last timc, wore the rolxs of 
mivort;, the Bieweis’ Compimy 
gouve a banquet, the cost of which 
presented the followmg Inghly 
curious items — 


N 


2 necks mutton, 3 11 asts 12 
m 1120 bo 1e5 

( sw ans I 

J. conics 

~LU ec_s 

2 ulcers feamenty 

~ ~Ulens oc eam 

1 p ttel fresh grewe 

Sut 

1 quirt bulev 

Divers spices 

Titer ie of w ita 

4 dozen pigeons 

10U peais ’ 

11 gallons red winc 

4 eillons milk 

W hite bred 

Fiencher biead 

Pavn cakes 

Halt bushel flour 

1 haldeihin good ale 

1 quut vinegar 


-_~ 
aoe 
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And there were other items of 4d 
foi washing the ‘ napery,’ 16 ‘ given 
to the minstrels,’ and 3s 4d to the 
‘cook and his servant’ A httle 
later, in the very year when Dick was 
knighted by Henry the Fifth, the 
same Company gave another ban- 
quet, from which we learn that a 
goose cost 8d ,a capon 2s ,a partridge 
47d, boar 5s, a salmon 1s 9d, larks 
4@ per dozen, and Gascony wine 10d. 
per gallon But mark the contrasts , 
white sugar (sugre blanche), a trop!- 
cali product, wa» no less than 15s a 
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pound a pound of sugar was worth 

more than a gallon of wine !—All 

these details are cu120u8, as showmg 

what were the materials and the 

pees for ereature-comforts in those 
ays 


The boar’s head was a famous 
adjunct to the banquet table It 
was brought m with great stato, a 
lemon im the mouth, and sprigs of 
rosemaiy aboutit Very bkely Mr 
Fitzwanen, the mch merchant, had 
one at his table, and very likely Dick 
heud the quamt old song that was 
oftcn sung when the boar’s head was 
brought m, bemmuing — 


‘Hoy hev hex hey the borrys hedc 1s armyd 
iv 
The bons hci in hand [ irgynge, 
With garlind gay in pe rtorryng 
Lyriy yowe alle with inc to syng 


No one in om days, has been able 
to find out what ‘ portor1y ng’ meant 
‘Lhe same song gives an account of 
the good things that followcd the 
boars head in the same hind of 
puzzling o.thomaphy — 


fhe s canie h urswith myhelle pride, 
Ihe craun s the] jyrr une the bytt rnis by 
ther syd 
Ticyeitrychces the plowers the wodcukes, and 
th nv} 


Some of the redoubtable church- 
mcn of those days 1egarded the 
bour’s head as an anti-jud ucal test, 
secing thit no Jcw could in con- 
scicnce partake of it The boar’s 
head seems to have been the first 
course at table One of the many 
oll boar’s heads’ songs starts off 
with the stanza— 
At the b gynnynge of the mete 


Of a bory » hed ye schal hete 
And in the mustarde yc schal yt wete 


Instead of the boar’s head, some of 
the fcasters ate brawn, a very fa- 
vourite compound of pig’s meat, the 
making of which was known to few 
Jews ate it, too, because they per- 
suaded themselves 1t was not made 
of pig, and pniests ate it d 
Lent, because they made 1t out to 
be fish—and so everybody was sa- 
tasfied They were all famous m 
those days for talkang of their good 
cheer, and singing about 1t, especially 
their ale—which they could not have 
Pa more had it been hke our 
t Burton or Edmburgh. One of 
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the old songs, rung duimy the feast- 
ings, had tor the burden of evcry 
VCrat— 

*For ur Pl sed Ladvec s sake 

Bring us in good al 


Beef, we are toll by the lyrist, 15 
not good, cause 1f has many 
bonis, mutton, Iccause it 18 too 
Ican = bicon, because it 18 too fat, 
bread, because it has too much 
Inan, ces, bee vse they have too 
much shell, butter, because it has 
too inmy hairs m it, and ducks, 
Focus they ar dirty ficders—all 
the Wy2ust dcclucs, arc imnfuor to 
good we ‘™Makh you, sir’ sws 
anothc writer, ‘1. pot of ale consists 
of fou parts—impiimis, the alc, the 
toast, the gingai, and the nutineg,’ 
but tlis philosophau, we surmise, 
from the immprovcd orthogi uphy, 
was wfter Inck’s timc ‘Lhe wassi 7 
was ahearty he Uth-diankhing, m hill 
and an cottage, the wassul-bow! 
bong 60 Cured or hindcd bout, 
thit all might putahe of the 2cnc- 
10us boven ago—alc, fliwvoured with 
toast, sugar, nutincg, and routed 
apple = Ltassupposcd that the feu x j- 
cap Of our present City feasts 1s a 
dcsecndant of the wassaail-bow! 
except m the natine of the bevc1aee 

If a modcrn adinci-out, whether at 
his club, o1 at Doniuld s or the ‘Wel- 
hngton,’ were to wh for a § hotch- 
pothd goon,’ tlhe tim, spruce 
waitaa would catunly look at him 
twice, and sce wheitha there was 2 
wicked wink in the corner of lis cve 
But m the old divs there was this 
veutable dish, w dei the titl of ‘a 
gose m ou hogse pot, and among 
the MSS in the Buitish Muscam is a 
poetical desciiption of the mode of 
plepwing and cooking, to the fol- 
lowing ciicct — 


*In peces thou shalt 5¢ gose stryle, 
iikhe witer and wyne b the 3 lyhe, 
Po in thi gose and cnyons tuhe 
A gol quintitieasler pu , 
Adicilus hacked ven take als 
Anicast ys miner thou mo dc, 
+n set thi pot on ye fyre 
And hvt wele stir for yc hyre, 
Apnlmikc a lycurc of bred and bicde, 
«And hye l yt therwyth fur hyt 1 godc , 
Cast px wader thereto and salt an on 
Anl meset yt theanc thon hast done ’” 


Would any Christmas housewife, 
into wlose hands ow Chmnstmas 


Number ma} fall, bhe to try her shill 
upon this old English dish — tlc 
goose, the wata, the wine, the 
onions, the chopped herbs, thc 
gravy, the pepper, and the salt? 

Of course the feastings and jun- 
kctings would require good blazmg, 
fires for thar preparation , and the 
lotchen-fires vere fircs m those cays 
The fire places were roomy recesses, 
often large enough for people tu 
snugly sat themsclyes at the sides, 
and, even when not so wide-spicad- 
2g as this, thy hid a picturcsque 
air about them that would pat 
to shime om bild, meamnelcss wno- 
dorm productions We may be qnitc 
certam that Vb Fuitzwarrcn’s lutc hen 
and h<st room,and Miss Alice’s littl 
room, hul fneplaces winch wouki 
look very nice ma picture There 
Was 1¢€ 140n, m the naturc of the fucl 
emploved, why the uianszcments 1 2 
burning it inust hae been moc 
roomy thon would now be dcem d 
necossuy Dich Winttngeton co- 
tainly lnew vciv little dont New- 
casth coul—pcrh ys nothng Wood 
was the fucl which he helped tli 
ciucl cook to put on the fue, an’ 
wood wis the fuel m 77s erme mon- 
sion When he beewme Sn Tuchut 
Lhe 22 7 gwas i. speed Cliistn 
affan in those days Lule, ovk, 
guvl, gacol, raul, 1ol—no one nov 
knows the proper spellme noi do 
the learned m these mi*tus agice 
among themsclyes as to whether the 
word 1s trice vole to ale, to ap rvla o1 
festivity or to a7 cyele of scers0ns, 
ty pificd by the 1¢volution of a wheel 
but to the poprlu mind, at any 1 ute 
kule memt Chiistmas And the 
Lule log was 7 vay jolly offi 
When it was thiown on the bight 
fizc, meny ficces sit round to see and 
hea it blazing, fashmeg, sparkhne, 
spitting, darting, crichlng, fizzm,. 
hissing, roaumg, and they told 
fortunes by many things that they 
saw inthe fire It was not lucky to 
burn away tho wiole of the log a 
httle was left to kindle anothcr log 
at the next Chiistmas by so doing, 
the Enemy of Mankind was kept 
away from that house for twelve 
months Aft ordinary times the cur- 
few or couvie-feu bell would be1ung 
at aseemly hour in the evening, to 
warn all good people to heep withm 
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doors, put out their fies, and go to 
bed, but, doubtless, the rule was 
relaxed in festive seasons—fo1 who 
could go to bed early at Chiistmas ? 
Abundance there may have becn 
m the W litt, ton days of the mcats 
and dnnks ec mstitutme the mam 
elemcnts ot a fiast, but there was a 
Wondrous deficiency m those acces- 
soles Which wo should now deem 
almost cqually necessary Nocarpct 
or othe1 tloor-cov ering, save Lashes, 
no cloth on the ponderous deal table, 
or possibly avery dnty one fingers 
instead of forks ind personal habits 
among the well-to doe, Winch would 
how cxcite no littl surprise Chaucer 
Wrote his ‘Cantulbmy Pales’ when 
Tach Wiluttington was a young man 
before he became Sur Richard = Jct 
us see What he saws Lhe Process 
18 praiscd for hier decent and @iumnty 
hibits Now, when persons ar 
prused for not bemg maccorous, it 
ceins fo unpls that the mayouty uc 
open to some censure on that pomt 
We are told— 


Sh Ictt mem rsel fi m lure hyp » falle 
Ne wette lur fingres mn hire since dep, 
Wiolecoal she carke wmors low lwelhk ye 
Ihatt mn drepe ne felle upon ling tr t 


And then whit i. cneuhu stite of 
mai ners mustit have becn, to div 
forth cneomiums for good biceding 
such as the following 

Ifre over pp wizpelshes clent 


T a or dire cup w sm> ferthing s ue 
Of gzrese When she di) hen badde hire drau ht 


There was about the « uc tune 7 
Book of Courtesy wiittcen, a soit of 
‘Hints on J tiguctte 7 an winch sick 
nughbt have Icarned, as follows, how 
to behave at table — 


Let not thi p ne ston in thi dv«che 
Whether thoul serve l with ficoche or fxsch , 
Ne lay hit d un on thi dysche syde 

Put cleans hit honesthie without pride , 

Also eschew withouten stry fe 

Jo foul the boide cloth with thi Lny ft 


This maste: of gentiltty, however, 
does not tell the guest /ow he 1s to 
eleanse lisspoon Again,as the dine1 
is told—. 


With mete ne bere thi knj fe to mouth, 


we aie left to infer (as forks were 
not introduced into England until 
a much later date) that the meat was 
caimed to the mouth with the fingers 


In dumbing, the guest 1s exhorted— 


‘Dip not thi thombe thi dry nhe into 
Fheu art uncurtayge yf thou byt de 


So we should think 
3ut at was not all eatmg and 
dnuking at the Chiuistmas me211;- 
mahines m Dickh’s days Proccs- 
sions, MmnmMmMgSs, m01218-dancines, 
Wuts, carols, hobby-horses, Chiist- 
mas candks, Chirstmas loaves, 
Chiuistmus bows, ‘the Lord of Mas- 
rule,” the holly and iy decozat- 
Ings—all took then part m it, m 
lish hfe orm low Thice sucecssive 
royal Heniucs, when Dich had be- 
come a give and influcntial citizen, 
ordaicd processions of meat magni- 
fence, tone of which the citizens 
went tomect the monarch on London 
Buide, and at the others Gog and 
Mig st took put im ul they tmsclicd 
vastness  Maunmais were parsons 
who dicssed themselves up an odd 
cAxtlavag mcs — men m women’s 
clothes, and women mm men’s, or 
both sexcs in anything they could 
borrow, and parton 1iucantics ‘The 
Jordof Misrule’ wasa hind of king 
of these maumimrs, still wnor out- 
rizcous than any of lus subjects 
Hobby-horses Jeolongcd to the same 
hind of sport owanwm diesscd up 
4 uly ov foolishly, professed to ride 
whide on v.wooden hose, and it 
Te could npsct some of the com- 
pin3 somuchthe mor fun Mo111s- 
duc mg ws mo1c¢ rational, wd innch 
moi pitty, for the eroups of 
dancers dasported themsclycs with 
some picturesquencss of — cffcct 
¢€ hii .tin us candles wore then, as now, 
givcn by the chandlcr to lus cus- 
tomes, and were disposed about the 
walls ot the 1ush-floorcd hall or 
latchcn to the best ecficct Chrstmas 
‘doughs’ were m like manner pre- 
sentud by the biker, the ‘dough’ 
bung a small leat o1 cake, shapcd 
somewhat m the form of a haby— 
one among many symbols of the in- 
fant Saviour in the middle ages 
Decorations with holly and rvy we1c, 
even in those dtys, so ancient, that 
no one knew the origin of the cus- 
tom, im truth, 1t was one of the 
usages which the Romish church 
had borrowed from the Jews of old, 
m conncxion with temple decora- 
tions They, hike our Chnstmas trees 
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sing, we do not know; but he cer- 
iy must have heard a Christmas 
carol, for there were plenty in those 
days, most of which dealt with sa- 
cred subjects in a way that would 
astonish us not a little. There were 
sacred plays, too, in which the monks 
and priests were the actors, and the 
laity the spectators. Time and place, 
coincidence and consistency, were 
little thought of by those good 
people. For instance, no one was 
shocked, but every one delighted, 
with a play in which a buffoon steals 
a sheep from one of the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by night, 
and carries it home to his wife, who 
pute it intoa cradle hke a baby. The 
shepherd enters, and finds out the 
deceit by observing that the sheep’s 
snout is not at all like a baby’s nose, 
The waits constituted an element in 
the Christmas music, as they do in 
a queer sort of way at present; but 
there was a meaning m the wait- 
music which we have now lost; for it 
seems to have been connected with 
hight-watching and the announce- 
ment of the hours. Numerous were 
the kinds of lyrics sung in-doors, 
when the company were cozily as- 
sembled round the blazing fire. Dick 
possibly heard, and ibly joined 
in a Christmas song (written a httle 
before his time), in which seven 
cating: the. da wh ain dpa 
cordi y of the week on 
which Uheistmas-dey renee to fall 
in any particular year. The following 
is the stanza relating to Sunday :— 
* Lordynges, I warne you al beforne, 
Yef that day that Cryste was borne 
Falle upon a Sanday, 
That wynter shall be good par fay, 
But grete wyndes alofte shall be; 
The somer shall be fay’re and drie ; 


By kynde skylle, wythoutyn lesse 
Throw alle landes shall be peas 


And goed tyme all thynges to don ; 
Bat he that stelythe he shalbe fownde sone ; 
Whate chylde that daye borne be 

A grete lorie he shail gv.’ 


and 
kind that no decent folk would listen 
to now. 

And when the singing was done, 
or at any time ios: Pea Christmas 
merry-making, the cing began. 
Right hearty dancing it was—no- 
thing Frenchified or finicking about 
it, but honest activity. Even 
Mias Alice, we may be sure, danced 
nimobly. Very likely Dick was in the 
kitchen when the following dancing- 
story was told; for 1t was among the 
budget of legends in his day. ‘Once 
upon 2 time, several young men and 
maidens were dancing and singing 
together in a churchyard, where they 
disturbed a priest who was perform- 
ing mass in the church. He told 
them to desist, but they paid no heed 
to him. At last, to punish them, he 
prayed that they might be compelled 
to dance for a whole year. So they 
continued without intermission, feel- 
ing neither heat nor cold, hunger 
nor thirst, wearmess nor decay of 
apparel; but the ground on which 
they danced, not having the same 
miraculous support, gradually wore 
away under them, til at last they 
were sunk in it up to the middle, 
still dancing on as vehemently as 
ever. The brother of one of 
maidens agi to pull her out, 
but he only pulled her arm off, with- 
out stopping her dancmg. And so 
they continued for a whole year.’ 

And when the festivities were 
over, all the gnests m hall and 
latchen departed with the heartest 
of greetings; for there was a good 
deal of really hearty feeling in those 
days. Who knows!—perhaps even 
the cruel cook was kind to Dick at 
Christmas. 


~—=—=_ 


™ 
—_ Ss a 


HEN an invitation arrived 
from the Rev. Dr. Burlcy, 
vicar of Crumpley-in-the-Drains, 
asking me, the first-born of the 
House of Poope, ‘ to join their httle 
Christmas festivities,” the whole 
family present broke out into tu- 
multuous acclamations of joy. My 
father looked triumphant, insolently 
triumphant; my mother looked full 
of quiet meaning; while the herd— 
as I may call the rest of the family, 
without disrespect—of common 
brothers and sisters, of graduated 
ages, gave way to untutored expres- 
sions of delight. 

Not that I felt any special yearn- 
ing for the society of that excellent 
country clergyman, Dr. Burley, 
whose company, on the contrary, 





His conversa- 
tion was modelled very much after 
the pattern of ‘ The Rambler,’ which, 
it will be recollected, though stored 
with good moral precepts, is usually 
found wearisome to the youthful 
mind. 

And yet, when the Crumpley 
despatch was brought in and read 
aloud, the whole assembly broke 
out into tumultuous expressions of 
joy. Many times my father had 
said, in his blunt way, ‘ Confound 
you, sir; do you ever mean to be 
married?” My mother had spoken 
with me in gentle remonstrance, and 
murmured, ‘Nincomhe, dear, I really 
think you should be thinking of 
a wife;’ and the younger mulfti- 
tude, before alluded to, who were 
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partially in a savage state, and had 
no ideas whatever on the subject, 
sucked the tops of their fingers in- 
tently, and surveyed me with no 
meaning whatever in their faces. 
Weeks after, it gradually was 
brought home to their limited facul- 
ties. 
Taken then, as a human creature, 
Dr. Burley was literally indifferent 
to me—of course, without violating 
the great Christian rule, which 
enjoins us to love our neighbour. I 
felt no gonerous enthusiasm about 
the man; my cheeks did not warm 
with a noble ardour as I spoke of his 
movements. 

And yet when his despatch was 
brought in and read aloud, coram 
populo, the listening multitude was 
roused to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. 

The simple truth was, he had a 
daughter—a circumstance of no 
wonderful rarity in this country; 
but a daughter endowed with all 
those gifts, or, I may say, that one 
gift, which has beon happily de- 
signed to compensate in this world 
for the fleeting charms of person 
and hidden adornments of the mind. 
Constance was the name of Dr. Bur- 
ley’s daughter, and—for fear I should 
forget 1t-——heiress. To her descended 
all the lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments, with all the nghts and 
easements thereunto appertaining, 
of which the good Dr. Burley mght 
die seised (I believe that to be the 
correct technical term). She was 
fair to look on, and possessed a fund 
of—, or, I may say, simply a fund— 
that is to say, funds. He who made 
her his choice, would have ample 
security that—I may say at once, 
ample securities. I loved her. 

‘We had met. Apart from those 
more enduring charms, she was fair to 
look on; but her manner mystified 
me-—-her character I could not 
fathom. There was a rough brus- 
querie about it at times that scared 
me. She was always scoffing, as it 


seemed tome; and but for thesteady 
balance, which I knew was in her 
mind—and elsewhere—I might have 
lost faith in her. 

Perhaps this feeling was more the 
effect of my own disposition, which is 
retiring in the extreme. Rude, ill- 
natured persons have told me bluntly 
that this is timorousness—fear, in 
plain words. Delicacy is often mis- 
taken for such a temper; but re- 
served and retiring undoubtedly I 
am. Nervous would more properly 
express my peculiar tone of mind: 
I stand in need of support, of encou- 
ragement; of general soothing treat- 
ment: I shrink from the rude bores 
of society and the blustering railers 
of the world. My unsupported 
entry into a mixed company of men 
and women fills me with terror, and 
makes the cold dews of agony break 
out on my brow. 

In reference, therefore, to my en- 
trance into that double state which 
should be our common lot here 
below, it was distinctly understood 
that in all the delicate preparatory 
relations some third party shonid 
act for me in the capacity of 
agent. This rather exceptional 
mode was perfectly understood in 
the family; and already a sort of loose, 
indistinct negotiation had been carry- 
ing on between Dr. Burley and my 
father, acting as my unauthorized 
agent, with much encouragement 
so far, though, indeed, it was felt on 
both sides—and with some uneasi- 
ness too—that the most enthusiastic 
predisposition on the part of the 
worthy divine, and the happiest con- 
cord between the agents, could not, 
alas! insure success. Nay, if they 
aid more, and deserved it, it could 
not help them a bit nearly. Dr. 
Burley was a man of books—a man 
not of this world, that is, unskilled 
in its devices. As for Constance, she 
seemed. to have coined an additional 
little commandment for herself, not 
so much to honour her father and 
mother, as her own special will. 
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However, when the doctor’s letter 
was read aloud there was universal 
jubilee. The air was rent with 
shouts of joy, or, at least, the inarti- 
culate murmurs of approbation ap- 
propriate to infantine organs. I was 
looked upon as having already con- 
tracted a distinguished alliance, and 
complimented on my good fortune. 
These congratulations I accepted 
with much modesty. Though ex- 
cessive inodesty sometimes takes 
refuge in a proud and msolent man- 
ner, I am happy to say I have 
always so far controlled myself as to 
avoid even the slightest suspicion of 
that odious vice. 

Stupendous preparations were 
forthwith set on foot for my sump- 
tuous equipment. Reckless expenso 
was incurred im fitting me out 
superbly with requisites, such as no 
court of Iaw would for an instant 
have recognized as necessaries. I 
ghstened like a snake in new and 
glossy raiment, and I took with mo 
an elegant show of objects of art— 
useful and ornamental—out of the 
Mechian kingdom. I went on my 
way rejoicing, the morning after 
Christmas-day, with a burstng 
pack, and towards evening was set 
down at Clumpley gate. A ralway 
had taken me most of the way: a 
village fly had then driven me five 
miles through a rural district at an 
extorhonate charge, and left me at 
the door of an old red-brick manse, 
with a very gh roof, and a garden 
in front; a not unpicturesque thing 
—all gables, and a generally snug 
aspect. It was quite dark; but in 
every window fire-hght flickered up 
and down, and across some were 
drawn crimson curtains, which made 
a@ very genial sort of transparency 
for Christmas time. 

The doctor welcomed me pater- 
nally at the door. The house was 
literally bursting with company for 
‘the little festivities.’ 

© Dear me!’ said the doctor, French- 
polishing his forehead vacantly with 


a silk pocket handkerchief; ‘I don’t 
recollect such a crowd under this 
roof since—since the time the judges 
came to Crumpley, and I preached 
my assize sermon on the following 
Sunday. I'll tell you all about it 
after dinner.’ 

It will seem a curious circum- 
stance that I could have told him 
all about it, and before dmner; 
for I knew the simple legend in its 
minutest detail, almost by heart, 
having listened to it with gratifica- 
thon on many occasions. But I could 
not but be mdulgont to this pardon- 
able pride in the achievements of 
other days, more particularly as T 
found myself lookng to him with 
something more than filal revoe- 
rence. 

In tho house were assembled 
for tho rejoicngs of the season— 
the two Miss Witchers, the Misses 
Gray Malkyn, Mrs. and Mrs. Jenlan 
Waters (he a loud, boisterous, and 
lugh-spinted married man—always 
an odious combination of qualhties), 
with old Mr. Buckden from tho 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Crowe and 
Ineutenant Carter from tho country 
town garrison. The lattor was a 
man with a wiry - haired terrier’s 
moustache, of a decp saffron colour, 
and acold insolence of manner, that, 
before he spoke a word, showed that 
he despised you—a manner not un- 
common with gentlemen of the army. 
From the moment that my eycs 
rested on lim, I felt a strango 
inward repulsion to the man; and 
a horrid presentiment took posses- 
sion of me that this was to be my 
rock ahead ! 

She—my affianced one, as I already 
considered her—welcomed me with 
cordiality. There was an unmis- 
takeable meaning m her manner as 
she asked after the health of my 
father and mother; and threw a 
strange earnestness into her ex- 

wish as to whether they 
would stay long in town. It wae 
curious, too, that, either by accident 
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or deaign, I should have been placed 
at dinner within three or four of her. 
Whatever might have been the pre- 
concerted ents, they were 
all broken through in a rude and 
ill-bred way by the terrier-faced, 
who craftily and, I must say, without 
the appearance of design, contrived 
to place himself next the lady of the 
house. And all through the ban- 
quet I could distinctly hear his noisy 
conversation and loud jarring laugh 
rising above the mixed hum of 
cheerful conversation. At times, too, 
he succeeded in drawing the whole 
public attention to himself, enter- 
taining them with some coarse bar- 
rack story, at which the company 
were too well bred not to affect to 
be amused. And on more than one 
occasion, when I had taken advan- 
tage of a pause to imtroduce, im a 
low, modest tone, a httle personal 
reminiscence, he indecently broke in 
with matter of his own, just as I 
had got as far as ‘I recollect when 
I was staying down at Pulla-wiska.’ 
I took no notice, at the monacnt, 
beyond a look. But later on, when 
the dessert was arriving, and another 
opening presented itself, I stooped 
forward, and, addressing myself per- 
sonally to Miss Burley, began agam, 
in the same low modest tone: ‘ I re- 
collect,’ I said, ‘when I was staying 
down at Pulla-wieka——’ 

There was ajdead pause; every 
one was listening ; the servants held 
the very dishes suspended in the 
air. I felt the colour rising in my 
cheeks. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the 
terrier-faced, with much politeness, 
“ where did you say ?” 

‘At Pulla-wiska,’ I answered cor- 
dially, ‘ in North Wales.’ 

* Good gracious me,’ he said, ‘ how 
droll |’ and a sort of titter ran round 
the room. 

* A lovely spot,’ I went on, pleased 
‘with the interest my little narrative 
was exciting; ‘ lavishly supplied by 
nature with wood and water———’ 
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© You allude to Pull her Whisker,’ 
he said, again politely stooping for- 
ward, evidently interested. 

‘ You knew her then?’ I said. 

‘Not personally,’ he answered ; 
and a titter of merriment, at Ais 
expense, went round the room. 

‘A curious history that,’ I said 
knowingly. 

‘ But really, now,’ he said, ‘ under 
the circumstances, had yon the 
courage to go to Pull her Whisker ?’ 

A universal roar was the only 
response to this absurd question, in 
which I good-humouredly joined; I 
could afford to be generous in my 
victory. Still I was determined not 
to forego my little narrative. So 
later on, when I observed Dr. Burley 
with his eyes resting on me benevo- 
lently, I stooped forward and said, 
in a low, gentle tone, ‘I recollect 
when I was staying down at Pulla 
Wiska— Pulla Wiska, wn North 
Wales——’ 

At this moment there was a 
rustie, and all the ladies, by an un- 
lucky fatality, rose to retire. I can- 
not but suspect that my rock ahead 
had somo part in this unworthy 
manceuvre, for at that very second 
he was whispering to Constance, 
my affianced one, as I have called 
her. They were gone. During that 
interval after dinner I did not speak. 
I suffered him to engross the whole 
conversation, which he did effec- 
tually, telling absurd and ridiculous 
stories, at which they all laughed 
out of politeness I believe, or pos- 
sibly from fear. It was altogether 
a degrading exhibihon, and I felt 
ashamed of my fellow- creatures. 
After a short while I grew weary of 
ther sport, and pushing back my 
chair, stole softly from the room. 

I was beside her in a moment. 
It was a littie trying, the sudden entry 
among so many of the other sex, who 
seemed surprised at my premature 
appearance; but I enjoyed my quict 
triumph of having stolen a march 
upon that other, who was making of 
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himeelf a mere sot below. ‘I loathe 
anything in the nature of a sot,’ I 
said to her. ‘ Give me the pure in- 
tellectual, the etherealized nature; 
but anything sottish, anything that 
can content itself with mere earthly 
+ 3 

‘Been at Pulla-wiska since?’ rung 
out in my ears. Odious voice! Con- 
fasion! Here was the intruder again. 
He had drawn a chair close, and 
was whispering confidentially to her 
some of his odious jokes, no doubt, 
for she laughed. I could see this 
tyranny was getting odious to her. 

‘There will be ice to-morrow,’ she 
said gmaly. ‘ You have brought 
skates, Mr. Poope ?’ 

I was about to enlarge a little on 
this exercise, a favourite pastime of 
mine, when—1t was getting out- 
rageous—he struck in again. 

* How dehghtful!’ he said. ‘ You 
must come on the ice, too, Miss 
Burley.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ you must come on 
the 1ce, too.’ 

‘I!’ she answered :_ 
be an exhibition !’ 

‘A asplendid—a gorgeous—a 
dazzling exhibition!’ I said rap- 
turously. 

He gave one of his coarse laughs. 

‘ But 1f I were to fall in?’ she said. 
“Come now, if I were to fall in, what 
would you do? You first, Mr. 
Carter ?’ 

‘I can’t swim, not a stroke ; can’t, 
indeed, Mass Burley,’ was his brusque 
reply. 

‘But what would you do?’ 

‘Get a pole, thrust it across the 
hole, let myself down, hold on all 
the time hke grim death, and get 
you out.’ 

She turned to me: ‘ Can 
swim ?’ 

TE gave her a meaning look. ‘I 
might,’ I said. 

She did not understand me. 
do you swim?’ 

‘ There’s no knowing,’ I answered 


‘that would 


you 


‘But 


“Good gracious!’ he said, ‘ can’t 
you say yes or no?’ 

*What I would convey,’ I said, 
utterly ignoring him, ‘is, that, 
though utterly ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of the art, thereis no knowing 
but that the situation—the cause— 
might give me strength and skill.’ 

‘And you would——’ 

‘Jump in, at all risks. I would 
strike out—I beliove that is the 
phrase—strike out boldly—feel for 
your long hair, which is sure to have 
got disengaged, and, bringing my 
lovely burden to the surface, sink 
myself exhausted on the bank.’ 

‘Tableau!’ said he, and burst into 
a roar of loud laughing. ‘ Good, 
good—capital !’ he said. 

But I saw a smile of approval on 
her face which repaid me for all. 
His cold calculation and instinct for 
self-preservahon had sunk him in 
her esteem. My wild and reckless 
disregard of human hfe was more 
attractive. She had a chivalrous 
soul, and I saw that from that mo- 
ment I was fixed in her regard. I 
longed for some opportunity that 
would test my love. I could have 
jumped from the window, gone 
down in a diving bell, on the instant. 
No matter. 

The doctor in person led the way 
to the lowly chamber I was to 
occupy. I followed him up staizs, 
down a long corridor, he talking all 
the time. 

He stopped before a door. ‘I re- 
collect,’ he said, ‘when the judges 
came to Crumpley, when I preached 
the assize sermon, that this very 
room of yours was occupid by 
Grigsby, the judges’ registrar; this 
very room.’ 

‘ This very room ?’ I repeated. 

‘ Yes, he said; ‘ this is Constance’s 
room, round the corner here, first 
in the Iadies’ gallery. I recollect 
when the judges came to Crampley, 
and I had to preach the assize ser- 
mon——’ 


An odious voice is at my car: 


‘Good night, doctor: this is my 
room, I believe ?’ 

“ Yes,’ said the doctor. ‘I was 
just telling our young friend here— 
& very curious coincidence — that 
when the judges came to Crumpley, 
and I had to preach the——’ 

‘Asmzo sermon. Ah, yes. Great 
bore, certainly. J remember hearing 
of it. Tell him the story; it will 
kill him with laughter. ‘Night, 
doctor.’ 

‘Ask me about it at breakfast,’ he 
said. ‘ Your fire lit? Wood seems 
damp. Chimneys in this house very 
old. Irecollect when the judges : 

“I won't forget to ask you,’ I said. 
*‘ Good night.’ 

I was eager to be alone, and fling 
myself into a comfortable arm-chair, 
to think over the night that had 
gone by. It seemed to mec a very 
blissful evening, and, for the short- 
ness of the tame, I had made much 
way. Meshe clearly regarded with 
partiality; and though politeness 
obliged her to countenance the ob- 
trusive attentions of that other, it 
was evident to observers of the 
meanest capacity with whom her 
real regard was. Her gentle figure 
rose before me in a cloud—her smile 
beamed on me with an everlasting 
radiance; he, the evil one, standing 
by us, the nasal feature of Mephis- 
tophiles, writhing in the hornd 
tortures of rejection. I thought of 
her look of beaming gratitude when 
I proposed dashing wildly into the 
briny ocean-——fresh water was, I be- 
lieve, the shape which she proposed 
—to save her. I yearned to save her 
—to rescue her in someshape. IfI 
could only—that is—oh—— 

Sweet dreams began to visit my 
troubled couch—or cushion—for I 
was still in anarm-chair. I slept—. 
I was in the thick of wild legions 
in conflict— mounted on a fierce 
Arabian of the desert. I could not 
see her. I spurred despairingly in 
all directions—and was arrested by 
& Suppressed shriek. In an instant 
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I am among them, and in another 
she is on the saddle bow of the 
Arabian of the desert—saved! saved ! 

Presently she is at the window of 
the fortress—a lurid blaze lights up 
the horizon-—the fiery tongues of 
flame play round the foot of the 
tower like serpents’ tongues — 
showers of sparks fill the air— 
clouds of smoke are rolling forth 
slowly, and enveloping the devoted 
building. Still I see her figure 
at the window, pitevusly imploring 
help. ‘W:1ll no one save her? In 
another moment I am among the 
burning embers. They crackle and 
give way beneath me. Oh! what 
is this? 

I start up from my arm-chair, 
overturning the candle as I do so. 
Iam all but stifled. The room is 
filled with a dense, choking smoke, 
and I see the refiection of flames 
from underneath playing on the 
window-blinds The house was 
on fire! Was this dream one of 
those mysterious warnings of Pro- 
vidence — who can tell? One 
moment for thought, and I rush 
from the room, shouting wildly, 
‘Fire! Funnel’ The passage out- 
side was full of the same thick 
smoke. 

Not for one second did my pre- 
sence of mind descrt me_ I recall 
distinctly having the night before 
asked the purport of a rope that 
I saw hanging at the top of the 
stair, and being told by the doctor 
that it was an alarm bell, which 
had been first put up when the 
jadges—no matter—I rushed to it 
through the blinding smoke—pulled 
it fiercely for some moments—stll 
shouting ‘ Fire” ‘That was my first 
and public duty—the safety of the 
commonwealth. My second, a dearer 
and more personal one, now re- 
maimed to be accomplished. I 
prayed that heaven would give me 
strength for the task that lay before 
me. From the blinding smoke I 
could see that all hope of escape 
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was cut off But no matter. <As 
I rushed back agam along the 
gallery, I met half-dressed, fnght- 
emed figures, just issued from their 
rooms, quite scared, and havmg 
clearly lost all presence of mind 
* What 1s 16? ‘What's the matter °’ 
‘ Where?” ‘How® JI rushed past 
them, callhng to them hurnedly, 
‘Save jourselves! Zhe house ws on 
fire” Even im all the exctement 
of the moment, I could caution 
them about the staircase ‘The 
stairs are In flames’ All escape 
is cut off that way You will have 
to descend by the witcrspout’ TIT 
meant to sav watcerpipe—but they 
understood me perfectly 

Meanwiule, I hwizied away to 
accomphsh my sacred nussion. I 
wis at he: door in an instant—tho 
fust 10und thc coincr, at the top 
uf the ladies’ gillery 

I thundercl at the doo. ‘ Get 
up,’ I shouted through the keyhole 
‘Get up Don’t be fngehtcned 
The house 1s on fire—the stancase 
in itames—and all escape cut off 
But lon’t be frightened’ Tueie 
Was ho answer I thundered again 
despeiately, and still no answe1 
Moments were piccious a» yold. 
What if the smoke had obtamed 
entrance through some fissure, and 
she were lymg gasping and helpless 
on the bed—uin fact, in a state of 
asphyxiation? Beads of perspira- 
tion gathered on my forchead at 
the thought Still no answer I 
could not hesitate any longer 
‘Speak,’ I said hoarsely—for the 
smoke was geting mto my throat, 
stifling me—‘or shall I stave in the 
door” A famt shnek was the 
answer, she still lved then, stall 
breathed. Retreating a few steps, 
and with a ron dashing myself 
agamst the door, I staved 1t— 
no, stoved i1t—stove, I mean, if 


open. 

A white figure was shnekmg and 
gestaculatmg behind the bed-curtains, 
whither she had retreated. Her 


long hair was just being let down 
over her shoulders I rushed to 
her ‘Calm yourself, my own one,’ 
I sad soothmgly ‘The house 1s 
on fire, the staircase in flames, and 
all escape cut off m that direction 
But there is the waterspout—trust 
to me’ 

She gave a louder scream, and 
rolled herself more tightly in the 
bed-curtains There was no time 
for womamsh scruples [I heard 
the bell pealmg out overhead. I 
heard the voices of villagers on the 
lawn I snatched up a shawl, and 
winding 1t hastly about her, caught 
her in my arms, and bore her shriek- 
ing from the room Inasecond I 
had fixed my plan I remembered, 
burdened as I was, that the water- 
spout—I mean pipe—was 1mpracti- 
cable I would force my way down 
th Aamiung stacrcase 

She struggled fearfully, but I 
held her m a vice of iron, as I 
rushed from tho 100m I met 
many The doctor all bewildered 
and scared, and Carter quate cool. 
‘Why, what the d——1!’—I heard 
him say as I flew by with my 
lovely burden Even at that awful 
moment the hardened irreligious 
nature of the man must break out. 
Still I shouted to him, ‘Save your- 
self! Save yourself!’ 

Here was the fatal staircase—now 
I had need of all my nerve The 
smoke was here less thick, happily 
and after a second’s pause, I began 
the perilous descent Eivery mstant 
I was expecting the beams to give 
way and land me and my lovely 
burden ina fiery grave But, curious 
to say, the smoke grew leas dense 
as we descended Courage! here 
is the bottom all but reached, and 
the hall door wide open, with the 
villagers po m ‘ Saved ! 
Saved! Saved" I shouted, as I 
laid my lovely burden on the grass, 
and sank down exhausted on the 


‘ Why, messter,’ I heard a rustie 
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say, ‘ thee’rt stark mad. There be 
no foire !’ 
* * - * ae 

To this hour, I am convinced the 
house was on fire, and that 1t was 
an artful trick of that arch enemy 
of mine—who had perceived 1t early, 
and extinguished it quictly. The 
circumstance of his being dressed 
confirmed my suspicion For- 
tunately no one had gone to bed. 
it had broken out just after we 
retired. He had even craftily 
primed the poor doctor with a 
story about dainp and green fire- 
wood which would not bght up in 


any of the rooms: and about some 
of the rooms whose chimneys had 
now been used for the first time 
since the judges——. 

Most cruel and heartless of all 
was her conduct for whom I meant 
to risk so much. Her cold, and 
cutting, and mockmg raullery, sup- 
ported by him, kept up all through 
the next day, so wounded me, that 
I quitted the house the following 
mornng Some say the match was 
arranged on this visit— some that 
1t was got up later However, they 
were married within three months. 
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THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS OF ROCKTON. 


|} ee 2 ben oy and a merry 
: day, and the good deal floor of 
the Rockton National Schoolroom was 
already ensanguined with the heart’s 
blood—meaning in prose the onter 
rind—of a crimson berry. Who 
eared for that? Cart-loads of holly 
and ivy, of box and hgnum-vitex, 
were hea in one corner; tho 
desks—-where children good and 
naughty took their seats day after 
day, to dog’s-ear their books and 
scream upon slates with stubby 
penals—were cleared down in readi- 
ness for action; and sulver thimbles, 
necdles, reels of cotton, &c , began 
to drop into the empty model ink- 
stands , and the children stood afar 
off beholding, as though from the 
aspect of the outside walls they could 
judge what marvellous thing was go- 
ing on 1n their evacuated territory 

A huge fire leaped and crackled 
in the grate, and fair faces gathered 
round it, just to take in and enjoy, 
before beginnimg actual business, the 
delightful novelty of the position. 
And the clock of the church oppo- 
site struck cleven. How late! Why, 
the men would be there with the 
ladders before anything was ready 
to put up. 

And then a gentleman or two came 
in, the curate peeped round the 
door-post, and the busincss of the 
OFF ne th frost spared th 

‘ Has the fros Cc snow- 
berries? We haven’t a tree.’ 

‘ Look here !” 

‘Ah, a whole basketful. How 
lucky! Bring them here, please, 
Mr. Grant.’ 

. ‘No; bring them to me, Lewis’ 

‘I can give them to no one,’ re- 
sponded the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed. ‘ They are promised to 
Miss Rocke.’ 

A little silence followed the name, 
and then here and there a murmur, 
‘Is she coming?’ And the young 
lady who had said, ‘ Bring them here, 
Lewis,” looked up, exclaimimg, ‘To 

t! What in the world can 
she want with them ?’ 

The owner of the coveted berries 
BtOO so low, that his words were 
audible to one only. 
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‘She asked me first, Lilian. I 
could not refuse, could I?’ 

‘Of course not. How stupid you 
are! You don’t think I want them, 
do you ?’ 

‘That holly is too stiff for your 
fingers, Lily. Can’t 1 do something 
with it ?’ 


‘To be sure you can, if you will. 
Cut it into little sprays—-there— 
about two leaves in each, ready to 
stitch on. Oh—and, Lewis, pick me 
some little bunches of berries to go 
between, and some bits of lignum- 
vites and box.’ 

‘ Has any ono got a pair of scissors 
to lend ?’ 

‘ Here,’ sud a languid goantloman 
with a heavy moustache, who was 
propping up the door-post. ‘I can’t 
work, you know—1t kills moa; so I 
thought I'd be a—what 18 1t?— 
ladies’ companion for the day. I 
bought these little things on pur- 
pose Pretty, aren’t they ?’ 

And then the half-hour sounded, 
and as the work went on mernly, 
jests and scraps of songs rose up 
from the busy people Suddenly 
there arose a question 

* Who 1s to go into the church to 
superintcnd the puttmg up of the 
decorations ?’ 

A significant milence followed it. 
You see they were 1n all the glory of 
lugh spirits and inage, and they 
could not take jestng and merri- 
ment into the church. 

‘I can’t go. Looking up hurts my 
eyes ” 

‘And I have no eye at all for re- 

ty; sol should be of no use.’ 

‘ And looking at a man on a ladder 
makes me giddy.’ 

* Well, but some one must do it.” 

‘Miss Rocke, perhaps——’ 

‘Ah?! eried Lilian, ‘Margaret is: 
the very person. She doesn’t care 
for fun or singing, or anything so 
childish. She is so , that I don’t 
think she can ever have been young 
and paddy hike us.’ se ‘ 

‘ Lilian,’ whispered the gentieman 
of the snow-berrics, ‘ Margaret is 
ere.’ 


*‘ Well?’ retorted Lily. 
‘ She might not like——’ 
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‘Not hke! That shows how igno- 
rant you are, Lewis Magric, wo 
want you to go mto the church, and 
see the things put up properly will 
you? We are all too hght and 
tnfling ’ 

And Yuhan got up, and went to- 
wards her step-sister Fora moment 
all eyes were raiscd towards the 
figure of Margaret Rocke, and per- 
haps a momentary idea of contrast 
passcd through all those heads, so 
much younger, 60 much fairer than 
the sober-looking: step-sister 

But Margarct herself was not 
thinkmg of them or their idea« 
Sho was thinking first of a tableau 
that met her eye on entermng that 
room, and next of a pam, sudden 
and sharp, wineh had smitten her at 
Lilian’s words. No shadow, how- 
ever, that crossed her face moved it 
from its accustomed repose Her 

quuet acquiescence m the task re- 
quired sent Lilian back to her seat 
satisfied , but as Lewis Grant started 
forward to grve up his basket of 
snow-berrics, Margaret just glanced 
at him, and the colour rushed over 
his cheeks and forehead, as though 
he had been a girl. 

& famt smulo stole to Margaret’s 
lips, and she turned away 

The sound of those merry voices 
gfrow fainter as she passed into the 
churehyard, tall at the door they 
were no Jonger audible No work- 
man was there yet to trouble her, no 
prying eye to see the snule fade, and 
the pain work its will on those tre- 
mulous lips: she was alone with her 
own. thoughts. 

Lewis Grant and Lilan—blnd, 
blind, and unreasonable! Did she 
think that she was to! keep the little 
step-sister, so wilful and so petted, 
with her for ever in the dreary old 
home? For it was . Trme 
lad been when the Rockes of Rockton 
mustered strong, a stanch old fa- 
mily, when the great house stood 
alone in its own grounds, but piece 
by piece they fell away, the choked- 
up town stretched out 1ts great arms, 
and planted its fingers here and 
there un the green fields: Rockton 
became a suburb, and the glory of 
the great house was fallen. The 
dreary galleries were shut up and 
deserted ; for Margaret reigned there 


mistress, and money was not plenti- 
ful among the few remammeg Rockes. 

But she was not tlunking of the 
old house orits glory, another glory 
dimmed her eyes—a glory bunied 
under the weight of dull years and 
monotonous duties 

Never young, like those thonght- 
Jess ones 1n the schoolronm beyond ! 
—never glad, hke thein, with girlish 
happmess! Oh, Lilan, foolish and 
piestumptuous, was there no story 
hanging about the sobered face and 
quict garment but the story, com- 
monplace before the world, of her 
sulcnt care and tenderness for jou ? 

She was so calm even in her 
tronble, that none knew trouble was 
there underneath the calm She was 
so steadfast in her care for others, 
that none knew the presence of care 
in her thoughts, and so her place 
was apart from the young ones—she 
had nothing im common with them. 

Was it indeed so? Fifteen years 
divided her from Talan’s twenty—a 
long experience, and yet never tll 
to-day had the knowledge come upon 
her so sharply and suddenly that she 
and youth were parted—that those 
to whom her heart was clmging put 
her on one side, fit only for the sober 
tastes which did not please them. 

Never young! — never joyful! 
What was that glow of pamful hght 
which rose up passionately, pleading 
in strong rebellion agaist this ? 

Steadily kept under all these sun- 
less days, let 1t have its will now; 
let her look at if but this one hittle 
time, and then fold it im ashes, and 
bury 1t with the storics of the old 
and feeble. 

How many years ago was 1t—ten? 
It feels like a lfetime 

In the silence of the aisles, so soon 
to be disturbed by tool and nailed 
footstep, there came out of those lost 
years one whose voice she never 
should hear again, and stood beside 
her — not with the marks of toul- 
some years upon him, but as he was 
then, young and full of hope, in his 
glorious prime of manhood. 

On such a day as this they two— 
the ghost and the step-sister—walked 
up those same aisles together, and in 
the gladness of their hearts they took 
the work of the old sexton from him, 
and stuck the awkward bunches of 
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holly mto holes made fo. them in 
the corners of each pew Was it all 
fancy 7—* must Into ¢ hex eves 2—ar 
m the dull mid dty did tho holes 
fill agun with shadowy branches ?— 
and wis he there wt the doo. watmes 
for her °-—waitinge t> tell her is he 
did all those vous ago of the fur 
new lini to which he ww come and 
to sperk ot Ins ictmn shoitly to 
elim hei—his wite 2 All fies 
Long since he clammed fiom the 
goodly fia ft Jant seven fect of 
euth fr his list skeep ant there 
had be nnov ctr tellthe wat her 
at hein hs putme wnils o1 to 
Point utwlo +r om the str ine cath 
his erive mit ht he Phere halheen 
none that she knew of to help hin 
at the Tast ort> ruse 4 muk over 
the } 1a hin rest 

Hairla thin al at had been t> 
winder ais to him coll int vilcnt, 
with the ceweless question which 
could not} answere —Where ? 

Never Vv uns! Well it wisa Ions 
tme iso anl put but the chasm 
had be n tried over to dav int 
the time thit was but coull not bo 
acazin stor there before hez m its 
moching biauty still 

Up cwme the old memories in 4 
diz7y throng bringmg with them 
the lonoing lid to 1cst in 1ts shroud 
years 1,20, to hear ns voice—the 
voice that spoke to her ovu tho 
holly Inanches—to be near him, or, 
since thit mi,sht not be, to hnow 
where lay the strong, loving hand, 
which she could never touch Zan 
Was that 1 cross of snow-ber11es her 
finge:s fashioncd so busily? Tears 
—passionvte tears, Lilian, such as 
you might shed—rained down upon 
it, upon the fingers, the white cross, 
and the crown of golden everlasting 

No c1oss no crown! 

‘Not in self assertion,’ pleads the 
gentle step-sister—‘ not becausc my 
lips would dare to say that this my 
eross has been well borne, but be- 
cause of the Unseen Pity which helps 
to bear—which has given and taken 
away—let this sentence blunt the 
thorns which hurt me?’ 

At such a time as that, long past, 
@ voice from that unknown grave 
might have seemed to point to 
another life for Margaret a harder, 
quieter life of settled work amongst 


the fricndless and the helpless But 
it was not to. her Death c.imo to 
the nz old house and left her alone 
to bc a second mothe1 to Lihan, wand 
t> those mdchimte troubles — the 
Lovs Ani ciulmnly, if not alwiys 
mnoomplunmel —who amongst us 
cin 334 thit t2 brmself ?’—shbe had 
~me Uout her new dutics until 
they bec une old monotonous, every- 
adv things but amon,st them he. 
Vouth hal slipped way and Jeft her 
Shev day ukene her path yet, these 
huti unchinwe 1, but the stung 
4hit hil its heal in them for the 
frst tim wis but wother word 
rlic Dito the rest) ndieary word for 
VWomwustlips a word of vazuoe ap- 
pich nsp un wl terror —* Alone ” 

(tou away th se) ghostly foot- 
mulls ml iet the dead cive placo 
tothe livmz Lhe shulowy branches 
hiv dasy pence do and nothmn,g but 
th «i ss ou lciown remaimn to mark 
th ypwanite sorrow wlich wept 
stwclt out but . few mmutcs yo 
There come the laddus and the 
nil 1 loots wnt the present with 
its work 19 3 wl azun 

Anl iw wreuh after wreath of 
shinmg leiuves wnd crimson ber1ies 
twine L sound capitals and ovu 
uches cach scenxd in its freshness 
to picss upon those years gone by, 
wutmg upon them ‘Accomplished,’ 
ind scpariting them fiom present 
ind future, whose measuie was yet 
to he filled up 

Young voices came to the door, 
euzer hands bearing their wreaths, 
and callimg upon her to admure 
thein but who khnew whit lay 
undcrncath the quiet, kmdly smile 
and gcniil response? Who cared to 
know ? 

How many hives pass by us m 
the crowd, and we say of them, 
‘Tull, coramonplace, uninteresting,’ 
whosc tales, 1f we could know them, 
would touch our very souls with 
sjmpathy for the greatness of those 
silent struggles hidden away from 
oe eyes of men, and known only to 

ne 

But the habit of repression was 
too old to cause Margaret a hard 
effort now She went away from 
her task of supervision to see how 
the work went on m ,the school- 
room, and as she stood at the door 

Bo2 
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looking on, it was with a burst of glad- 
ness, almost painful, that she heard 
herself greeted with a cry of welcome. 

‘Margaret! Just the person we 


wanted '” 

‘Tell me if my wreath 1s long 
enough ” 

‘ T.ook at this for the font. Will 
it do?’ 


And even the languid gentleman 
said feebly, ‘We aro hke a lot of 
bees without a queen, Miss Rocke ; 
do come and—ah—keep a little order 
here.’ 

Lirhan’s voice alone was unheard, 
and JTahan’s fingers went on busily 
with their occupation, while Lewis 
Grant stool leaning agaist the wall, 
with his eyes half closed, watching 
her <Agam a smile which hed 
something sad in it, crossed the lips 
of the half-sister as she spoke 

‘Tired, Lewis ?’ 

‘Tired! Of what? No’ 

© Lazy, then?’ 

‘Possibly THow does it get on 
inside ?” 

‘Come ancl see’ 

But Iahan’s head was obstinatcly 
bent over her work, and she would 
not see the hesitating glance wluch 
Lewis thiew towards her 

Tho ‘ boys,’ too, those anomalous, 
ubiquitous animals, had found their 
way into the school-room, and sat 
astride on desks, in everybody’s way, 
entting up thread, using private 
snpphes, and domg all sorts of mis- 
elnet; and Inlan turned to speal 
to one of them with what Margarct 
read as a wilful assertion of her 
nght to plague Lewis if she chose, 
and as much as she chose’ 

‘ Yes, 1t’s very nice indecd,’ said 
Lewis, rather drealy ‘Why do 
you look amused, Margaret?’ 

‘ Because you are not thinking of 
the decorations at all.’ 

‘Yes,Iam MI think you’ve ma- 
naged it all wonderfully. But the 
people seem to be getting tired. 
One does, you know ’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ rephed Margaret, 
quietly. ‘* People may preach pa- 
tence to us, Lowis, but sermons are 
hard things at best, aren’t they ?’ 

‘I don’t pretend to be patient,’ 
said Lewis. 

‘ Well, let us go back, then. ‘There 
is very little more to be done, and 


here comes the vicar himself to 
examine. Are you—coming home 
with us?’ 

. * No—TI beheve not’ 

But Lewis httle knew the effort 1¢ 
cost Margaret to ask him Blind as 
she had been before, she knew now, 
as well as he did, what had been 
woven into those Chnstmas wreaths 
besides the shining leaves and crim- 
son berries. Her own wreath had 
yet to be finished- a wreath of pa- 
tient perseverance, of abnegation of 
self, of calm cheerfulness, and not 
yet was she strong enough to put 
thercto this last tonch reqmred of 
her before 1t could be fit to lay upon 
the Christmas altar 

‘ It’s all over, isn’t 1t, Margaret ?’ 

‘Yes Come and look at your 
work ’ 

The commotion of gomg away 
was at 1ts harht 9 Thimbles had to 
be searched for, scissors claimed ; 
and hands which so seldom bore a 
soll were exhibited gleefully all 
stained with the dark, muddy red 
of the bermes and the yuce of the 
leaves. For, thmk what you hke 
abont it, young ladies, you may he- 
gzm by wearmg gloves, but if you 
are real workers of such work as 
thus, they will soon be cast aside as 
nuisances 

The lanewd gentleman had long 
since given up tis post as unten- 
able, and gone home to rest, and the 
party broke up after a last view of 
the general cfitect, which was pro- 
nounced better than ever; though 
last Christmas the people had come 
from far and near to see 1t. 

And as they separated a few fea- 
thery flakes of snow began to fall, 
and some one called out after Mar- 
garet, ‘A white world to-morrow ; 
we are gomg to have a real old- 
fashioned Christmas!’ 

And the short, dusky evenmg 
closed mm over the church in its 
festive robes, and over the great old 
house of Rockton, with its queer 
gables and pmnacles, and 1ts wilder- 
ness of deserted rooms 

‘How genially they all worked 
together !’ said Margaret. ‘ And 
what pleasant work it is! Even 
those boys were merrier in ther 
very mischief at the sight of the 
holly berries.’ 
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“They were noisy enouch’ 

*It will look better in the morn- 
img, Whe 1 04.2) body i» tiesh, instead 
of tied’ 

‘ kc,, rephed Lihan, curtly 

They woe siting alone in the 
dim. firelight, and there had been a 
jong silence, reheved by the scam- 
permg ot the boys up and down 
thos. long passages, which were 
never oyencl, except in holhday 
me But m Lahans ‘yjycs,’ there 
had been 2 httle nuxture ot peevash- 
ness and resentment It seemed as 
uo Muyaict wue tying to make 
excusrs f)1 her salent moodiness, 
and she wanted no excuscs She 
did not hnow that the cyes which 
watehal her wei1c dim in the murhy 
light, sccm, 23 they did, a tame 
when th shadowy outline and the 
Willful fac should be there no 
longer = but the cldcr sister, never 
demonsti wuve, had no cuess for 

n now ind the younger one, 
im sou fittul moclness, stall sat 
there silent icsting one clich on 
her hand and loohing mito the fue 
And she nun,ht never have spoken 
the thou,hts that were in he heart, 
but for 21 sudden stormy intc1.up- 
tion Which opencd her lips m startled 
reproof 

‘Lhe door burst “open with one of 
those noisy demonstrations common 
cnough in holiday tine, Icttm ,z in 1. 
blist of cold u2 and @ stronge1 sound 
of sturdy fect tiom wathout 

* Don t come hare, Archie? What 
do you want ”” 

*‘ Hum'—:ino1c free than welcome 
eh” ictoitel the mtrudcr ‘Look 
hee, jou fllows—womankhind, I 
mean— isnt thus a 1um-loohing 

Py 

‘ st hat 1s 1t—a bat? 
window, and kt him go’ 

‘Not J He has given up the 
pomps and vanities of the outer 
would, he has Ishall put him bach 
inhisden Hes a gone coon’ 

‘You shouldn’t use slang Aichie’ 

‘I can’t be bchind the age, and 
it’s snobbish to profess to be before 
it, you know = But, looh at his cjcs, 
isn’t he a queer party ”’ 

‘Maigaet,” screamcd another 
‘voice, with an accompanjimg sound 
of ridmimg down a balustrade, ‘ he 
encourages mice and owls, and does 
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69 
all sorts of nuschicf , Mayn’t I scrag 
him ?’ 


‘Don’t be fnghtenced, Margarct 
T’d hhe to sce hun do it But, I 
si3, 1ts jolly fun sciambhng about 
these old lumix2 rooms Tve 
giubbcud up something else ’ 

‘What hive you got there, Archie ? 
Give 1t to me’ 

‘Marzact, 7 fonndit It isn’t his, 
and le s a berstly cheat But you 
my have at if I may oecrag the bat 
May I? screamed the 11de1 outside 

But Marzaret had possessed he2- 
Belt of the prizc, and was clcarmg 
the dust of yours from at, unhccding 
the squebbke which went on briskly 
between the boys outside 

It was nothing but v brown old 
moluccy Ciusc Containing #8 portrait 
of her cli, taken many years ago, 
When the system of M Dagucrre was 
first astomslinge the public mind 

VEat,met put it down softly, but 
Talian suw, and turned towards he 
with a quich, myx tuous Movement 

‘You were young t/en, Margarct,’ 
She sud, | zniticantly ‘Are you 
ee with me ior what I said to- 

ly 

Angry? Of course not? Wasn't 
it tiuc ” 

‘I don’t Lnow It camo out 
thoughtlcssly, hke most things I do 
Sa) f you were not angly you 
wee vexcd ” 

Maigaict did not answer 

‘Were you vexcd ” 

‘No, Iihan’ 

‘'W hat was the maticr then? Iam 
not obsc. vant, but I have got cycs for 
all that, and besides—I hcard some 
one say you looked woriied People 
have no busincss to muhe remarks,’ 
biokhe out Laihan, passionately ‘IL 
wish I had no spits’ 

‘Don t wish that’ 

Theorie was somcthing in Mar- 
garicts quict tone which fell paim- 
fully on her half sista s impetuosity 
Lian sank back m‘o her old posi- 
tion, and began to think Some- 
thing of that life which had rolled 
on scemingly so smooth and undis- 
tuilcd, spread itsclf before her 
All, she could not know, and if she 
could, 16 18 impossible for one mind 
to judge impartially of the tmals of 
anotheis But something she could 
sce of the ready self sacrifice, of the 
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calm acceptance and rformance 
of dutes, which, to Iahan herself, 
would have been irksome beyond 
endurance. And a faint glummer- 
ing of another truth came upon her. 

‘Margaret, I begin to scc that 
yours has not been exactly an easy 
hfe, and I am afraid [ have made 
it harder J have bein very wilful 
and ill-tempered, haven’t I?’ 

‘A httle wilful, perhaps; 
ill-tempered.’ 

‘I was so young when we were 
left. I wish I had been better to 
you, Margaret.’ 

Margaret did not answer. 

‘Why don’t you speak?’ asked 
Lilian, impatiently. ‘itis all I can 
do now. I wish 1 had becn better 
to you.’ 

“You have been,’ said Margaret, 
slowly, ‘lke the sunshme to me, 
lahan. What more do you want 2’ 

‘Nothing, nothing I do care 
for you, Margarct, mdeed I do, in 
spite of anything they can say’ 

‘Who can say? Who has been 
putting these thoughts into your 
heal? ‘Was it,’ said Margaret, with 
a sudden suspicion, ‘ Lewis Giant 2?” 

‘Lewis and I are not frends, 
exclaimed Lilian, drawmg hersclf 
up. ‘ Don’t talk about him’ 

In spite of herself, that faint half 
smile came again to Margaret’s lips, 
but she did not answer 

* And then,’ Tahan weit on, ‘ theie 
aro those dreadtul boys , 

Margaret touched her lips, hastily. 
‘Don’t do this, Liban; the bors 
will be the greatest comfort I have 
when Don’t talk mm this way any 
more; itis quite a new thing to seo 
you gloomy But you are tired and 
—so am I.’ 

Lahan took up the worn morocco 
case And so no one had cared 
enough for Margaret to prize tlus, 
or even to preserve 1t from the 
lumber room Inthe wealth of that 
one joy of hers, which was only 
tioubled for a moment, she could 
not help an indefinite fecling of pity 
for a hte so solitary What was 
hfe at all without some one to love ? 
Not with the matter-of-course affec- 
thon, a bit of which she herself must 
accord even to those dreadful boys. 
Some one singled out from the 
whole strange, beautiful world, ,to 
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make its beauty worth havmg—a 
joy tor ever. 

Did Margaret kmow nothing of 
such a thing as ths? Had she 
never known 11? What a dull 
thing to-day must be for her; what 
a@ dismal anticipation to-morrow! 
And the long, lonely jears that lay 
in the distance! Involuntary 
Lilian drew nearer to her half- 
sister; involuntanly the look which 
she raised to Margaret’s face was 
full of solemn, wondermg compas- 
s10n. <A look from which Margaret 
recolled with a sickening dread of 
what Lihan might be gomg to say. 

‘Not now, Laly, we will not 
talk any more to-night. We are 
both tired, let us go to bed and 
sleep.’ 

‘Look,’ said Lihan, drawing up 
the blind. ‘There is no more sgn 
of snow, and the stars are shining, 
and the moon. I can’t shut out the 
moon, Margaret, 1t 1 a pity.’ 

And Lihan slept, but Margaret 
was busy yet awhile with the prickly 
ends of that wrcath which it, was 
so hard to finish 

By-and-by she slept too, and in 
that sleep there came to her the 
waving woods of a foreign land; 
and the wind blew softly m them, 
for 1t was summer The strange 
clearness of the atmospheie, and the 
feathery acacias, the rocky crags 
brillant with crimson buds, and 
the silvery creeks winding in the 
sunheht, all fllud her with a vague 
expectation and hope. And sud- 
denly an open mave lay thcre before 
her, and she looked upon the face 
of the silent dead within. Out of 
it had passed all stain ot toil and 
wearmess, out of it all fcar of sor- 
row present and soriow to come; 
all pam, all weary waiting for a rest 
to come and there was remammng 
to the watcher’s eye nothmg buta 
solemn peace 

And Margaret looked upon his 
hands crossed upon his breast, and 
touching them a goldvn locket which 
she knew well, and there came a 
silent figure and knelt beside the 
grave, but when she looked at the 
face, 1t was strange to hcr, and there 
arose up within her a great cry of 
blessing upon hum who blessed the 
grave of the unhnown dead. 
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A peal of bells was wafted over 
the fragrant woods, the grave closed, 
and she awoke 

The tells were no dream, but 
reahty, for midnight had passed 
and the Christmas morning came 
stealing in,and from Rockton Tower 
rang out rejoicing for it 

The moonhght fell like a pale 
glory on Lihan’s sleeping face, and 
quit tly Margaret rose and went to her. 

One hand was flung above her 
head, and as her sister stood there, 
her hps moved, and a munuurod 
word escaped them 

Maigurct heard 1t, but 1t troubled 
her no loncer The peace of that 
far-off landscape hovered about the 
rooin, and the belis spoke to her of 
rest amd courage. Not of death nor 
of a Jonging after 14, but of Inte for 
otheis, of gladness in the joy of 
those around her, a thankful gather- 
ing of those autumn flowers wluch 
night yet he im her path. 

Agaim Liban spoke, and Margaret 
stooped and kissed her, saymy sottly, 
‘Mane a little wlule yet, a happy 
Christmas to you and to all of us’ 

And in the morning, wondang 
that she should have been a laegard 
and Lihan so eurls, Margarct diessed 
hastily and went down to the 190m 
where they had sat last mght by 
the fireside 

Clamorous grectings met her he- 
fore she could reach it, and for a 
moment the hie that was old and 
yet new, rose up harshly on the 
quicter recoliechous of that direnm 
and its waking 

‘Margaict, I want to tell jou 
something ’” 

‘Murgaret, don’t lsten to hun 
Colmere 31s frozen oven, and his 
skates alc broken, and now be says 
they re mine——’ 

‘And so they are, but 1t wasn’t 
that, s12. let ne speak’ 

‘Margaret, you'll bheheve mc——’ 

‘But she won't 

‘He only wants to beg 

‘Let Mai gaictalone, you'muff It’s 
no ure two people talking at once’ 

And when Margaret succceded m 
gettmg md of the tormenters, antl 
opened the door, two figures rose 
up to meet her instead of one, and 
Lewis came forward, and said de- 
precatingly : 








*‘ Margaret 4 

* Well, Lewis?’ 

‘I can't help thinking you know 
all about it’ 

Margaret looked from one to the 
other gravely ‘ Lilian told moe last 
night that you 

‘Jt was all my fault,’ interrupted 
Inhan Weguarrelled a little about 
you, Margarct, and Lewis was nght 
all the winle 1 have told him so.’ 

‘Tam glad to hear it. Itis a bad 
time of year to quarrel ’” 

‘But——’ 

‘Listen, sad Margaret, as the 
bells broke out from tower to tower 
In one general chorus of rejoiemg. 
‘A happy Chnstmas to you both.’ 

‘But, Margaret,’ sad Lewis, ‘ the 
boys will be here directly, and——’ 

‘But, Lewis,’ retorted Margaret, 
Fenously, ‘youare right, Ido know 
all about 1t) T should be wonder- 
fally blind if I did not And boe- 
cause T know, Ict us not talk any 
more about it pust now ’” 

‘Ouly onc thng We know that 
you are the best sister m tho world. 
Are you satisfied ’ 

Heknow! Margaret glanced for 
one moment at Lihan, as she stood 
at the window, restlessly playing 
With her cham There was no wil- 
fuluess in her face now; 1t was 
grave and earnest enouzh Sud-~- 
deuly she turned aud went up to 
her sister 

‘ Don’t tease her any more, Lewis. 
She has spoilcd me too long to begin 
crossing mc now ” 

But he waited for lus answer, and 
a fecling almost of grattude towards 
hun came into Margaret’s heart as 
phe saw that he did 

‘Yes, Lewis,’ she said, ‘ quite 
satished ’ Ani then Margaret 
turned away with a vague senFation 
of having lost something, a new 
consciousness of the strength with 
which she had suftered hersclt to clag 
to the 1dca of Lahan’s companion- 
flup, a strange foreboding of a time 
when she was to be utterly alone ; 
of a vacant place, and a silent house. 
But the prickly pomts of these last 
leaves were pressed mito their own 
places resolutely, and so was finished 


the last of the Christmas wreaths 
of Rockton. 
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ASKING A BLESSING. 
@ Christmas Htory. 


In THree Cuaprers —I. THE Concent. 


HIS 18 to be a story with a moral 
toit It1s to be a story from 
which 1t 1s hoped young readers 
(and even old ones too) will pick 
out a warning and a timely caution 
for the Christmas season which 1s 
ngh at hand. It is to tell how 
carcful you ought to be whom you 
ask to dinner. Its to tell how even 
a game of ‘ trencher’ may mvolve 
much more weighty forfeits than 
smelling-botties, bracelets, keys, and 
pocket-handkerchicfs It 1s to tell 
of serious losses, and how the losers 
bore up under them: how the most 
orderly village of this county lost 
its standing quarrel, lost its pect 
subject of gossip, lost its party 
watchwords how two highly respect- 
able fainiles lost their daughters — 
how two amiable; young ladics lost 
their good names (for 1f Stanhope 
and Bertram are not good names, 1 
should like to know what good 
names are) .—how two young gen- 
tlemen of irreproachable character 
lost their lhberty , and how all four 
of these young pcople actually lost 
their hearts 

To begin, then, at the beginning 
It all came about in this way,—tho 
beginning bemg no further back 
than one week before Chnstmas 
1860, and the place where 1t begun 
(and indeed where it has ended too 
for that matter) bemg Woodfield in 
Warwickshire. 

Woodfield 1n Warwickshire, I ob- 
serve, 1s not noted on the Ordnance 
map with that distinctness which is 
desirable for geographical purposcs. 
Indeed, so far as my exammaton 
has gone, 1¢ does not seem to be 
noted at all But as I am not re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of the 
Ordnance maps I can give no ex- 
planation of the omission. I can 
only say that if Woodfield 1s of in 
‘Warwickshire, then perhaps I shall 
be told next that I am not, as I 
suppose inyself to he, 2n Woodfield 
at the present moment, and, m 
that case, I shall feel extremely 


obliged to any gentleman con- 
nected with the Ordnance Survey 
Department, who will mform me 
preciscly where Iam _ In the mean- 
time, however, and until I am 
corrected on competent authonty, I 
shall with the other seven 
hundred and ninety-nine inhabitants 
of this parish in considermg our- 
selves to be hyving in Woodfield. 

And Tam sure that no one of these 
seven hundred nmety and nime will 
think me superficial in fixmg the 
above very recent date for the com- 
mencement of this narrative One 
and all of them will approve my 
judginent in declming to preface my 
story with any account of the years 
of family quarelhng which had gone 
before that time Indeed, they 
would no more wish me to do so, 
than they would wish me to trace 
back the loves and hatreds of Stan- 
hopes and LBertrams, who were 
buried gencrations before my Stan- 
hopes and my Beitrams came mto 
this buryimg-place at all. For 1 
was, and 1s, well understood m 
Woodfield (where everybody knows 
everybody else’s business, and in- 
terests himself mightily m it too,) 
that these families were at variance, 
and had been at variance as long as 
the place had held them. It was 
taken for granted, m fact, that this 
was the preordamed relationship 
of Stanhopes and Bertrams, and in 
speaking of them it would have 
been thought as unnecessary to 
allude to it, as to explain that there 
Was a serious want of concord be- 
tween Wellmgton and Napoleon 
when they met at Waterloo; or that 
the houses of Montague and Capulet 
were on anything but tea-drminng 
terms with each other. 

It 1s true that the retainers of the 
houses of Stanhope and Bertram did 
not go biting their thumbs at each 
other in the street, and the young 
bucks of those families did not 
openly thrash each other with their 
canes. It 18 true, mdeed, that the 
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one was hardly ever known to say 
an uncivil thing of the other. But 
itis not the less true, also, that no 
one m Woodfield would have 
dreamed of inviting a Stanhope to 
meet a Bertram, any more than of 
asking the old surgeon to dme with 
the new one, or the rector to sup 
with the Baptist mmster A Stan- 
hope would have preferred to die of 
his own doctor rather than be cured 
by the Bertram doctor A Bertram 
would have gone withont sugar m 
her tea for a fortnight before she 
would have sent to the grocer who 
supplied the Stanhopes. ‘There 

1 been, 1t was said, onginally, 
some litigation about estate boun- 
daris between the two fanulies, 
from which htigation no one had 
gained any advantage except the 
family lawyers. There had been 
old struceles for precedence, which, 
the two households bemg_ really 
‘both abke m dignity,’ had only 
ended in their ranking side by side 
an all county assemblics, and on all 
justices’ benches It 1s true there 
had been no active outbreak for so 
many years, that the heads of the 
two famihes might have found it 
hard to say what were the exact 
causes of difference between thein- 
selves; yet not the less was the old 
antagonism still recognised not the 
Jess was the ancient fire known only 
to slumbcr, as Vesuvius slumbers 
sometimes for a month, sometimes 
for a year, sometimes for a century, 
but imfallibly breaks out again at 
last and not the less was Wood- 
ficld, in its littlo way, divided mto 
the factions of Stanhope and Bertram. 
In this state things had been as far 
bach as the mcmory of Giles Dr- 
veller extended, and Giles was sup- 
posed to be some years older than 
the parish register In this state 
all the parish were persuaded things 
must remam as long as Stanhopes 
and Bertrams remaimed on the faco 
of the carth 

When, therefore, 1t was first 
known that my uncle, Mr Henry 
Farrholt, had bought Woodfield 
Manor, and that he and his family, 
consisting of—first, my aunt, Mrs. 
Henry Fairholt , second, my cousin, 
Percy Farrholt; third, my uncle; 
and last myself (for I am careful to 
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name us allin our established order), 
were actually at home in the old 
manor - house, which had = stood 
empty so long, there arose a great 
excitement m Woodfield as to 
whether the Fairholts should belong 
to the party of the Stanhopes or the 
party of the Bertrams. And when 
it became known, still further, that 
we had taken tickets, and intended 
to make our début at the amateurs’ 
concert, Which is given annually on 
the evemng of the Wednesday m 
the week before Chnstmas, this ex- 
eltement showed itself, as the rector 
afterwards assured me, in the way 
that was most agrecablo to himself 
and his friends, namely, in that of an 
unusual demand for tickets, so that 
on the Tuesday mght there was a 
prospect of the national schoolroom 
being crammed, and 1t was rumoured 
that the sale of tickets was stopped. 
But I ought to exrplam before 
gomg any turther, that these con- 
certs are given every year by the 
rector and lis personal friends The 
only aid they have, 1s that of tho 
village choir and other stictly pa- 
rishional talent It was wont to bo 
one ot the few occasions m the year 
m which the village factions forgot 
that they were factions, and could 
only bo recognised as such by thou 
exeessive politeness to cach other. 
Both platform and schoolroom were 
admittedly neutral ground. The 
two principal artistes were ycar by 
year Miss Aimce Stanhope and Miss 
Grace Bertram, (I call them by their 
Christian names because I hke them, 
though properly their titles were 
Miss Stanhope and Miss Bertram), 
and these two young ladies usually 
jomed ma solcmn duct on the grand 
piano, aftr which they solcmnly 
cuitseyed to each other, and did not 
know cach other any more for the 
twelvemonths to follow. It was 
confessed, however, by everybody, 
that these concerts wee but frigid, 
dull affairs, and 1t was not until tho 
very day of the performance that 
any one hoped that either the pro- 
gramme of that particular year, or 
its effect, would vary much from 
those of previous years. Buton the 
Wednesday morning certain pnnted 
Blips, to scrve as supplementary pro- 
grammes, were circulated through 
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the village. In these it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Percy Fairholt had 
been induced, first, to take part with 
Miss Stanhope in the duet of ‘ Home 
to our Mountains, and then in the 
second part of the performances to 
jom Miss Bertram im a second duct 
of ‘ What are the wild waves say- 
ing?’ On this addition to the pro- 
gramine becommg known, a final 
rush was inade (my authority 1s still 
the rector) by those who had not 
yet secured places, and all of them 
had the satisfaction of finding that 
rumour was false in declaring the 
issuc of tickets to be stopped. 
Whether securing a ticket was equi- 
valcnt to securmg a place certainly 
did not seem quite so clear. 

Undoubtedly the room was crowd- 
ed, and undoubtedly the concert 
went off with unprecedented ¢clut. 
From the very tunmmg of the instru- 
ments to the last strains of the na- 
tional anthem, our enthusiasm went 
on increasing Indced tothe tuning 
itself the audience listened with ecx- 
emplary patience as to a sort of vo- 
luntary before the regular service 
And if any one actually mistook it 
for a part of the concert he was ex- 
cusable The rospective performers 
on violoncello, violin, harp, flute and 
trombone, diddle-diddled, twanged, 
bum-bumimed, and _  tootle - tooed 
agaist cach other, as if their very 
hves depended upon their succcss 
in showing first how incredibly 
their insti wnents were out of tune, 
and then how wonderfully they 
eould brug them mto tune When 
at last they all left off at once with a 
flourish, and stood ready for the 
opening crash from Meyerbeer, they 
were rewarded with a round of ap- 
plause which got hands and ieet mto 
good order tor subsequent work 

If afterwards we erred at ali, I am 
inchned to think 1t was m beginning 
our encores too early, for atter we 
had encored the rector m ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen’ 1t would have seemed 
invidious not to encore the curate in 
“Once I loved a maiden fair’ And 
after having encored both these per- 
formers 1t was evident that 1f we 
failed to encore the clerk m ‘ Wait 
for the Waggon’ he would put 1% 
down to our sense of lis imfenor 
social position, and wo should hurt 
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his feelings accordingly. The result 
was that having once begun we had 
to encore everything We even en- 
cored Mr. Wingwood Bertram’s solo 
on the trombone, which really I did 
consider to be stretching the quality 
of courtesy to an immoderate de- 


gree 
But the great successes of the 
evening were undoubtedly the two 
duets with cousin Percy. The way 
in which he knelt, as Manrico, to 
Miss Aimée, as Azucena, and sang 
* Rest thee, O mother,’ was exquusite, 
and everybody declared 1t could not 
sur » until, as httle Paul 
Dombey, he, and Muss Grace, as 
Florence, e our enthu- 
siasm boil over, and brought us in 
great excitement on to our feet to 
join 1n ‘ God save the Queen,’ and to 
find with surprise that it was actu- 
ally half-past eleven o’clock Late 
as 1t was, however, no one was at all 
inpatient to be off. Our selections, 
as will have been noticed, were not 
at all recherchées, and we had, for 
the most part, carefully eschewed 
classical music. Pcrhaps it 1s 
therefore that the weaker and 
more diluted qualities of music 
can be taken without 111 effects m 
much larger quantitics than the 
highly concentrated harmonies of 
more fashionable concert-rooms At 
any rate I suppose 1 am not the 
only one who has gone away from a 
half-guinea concert fcelng that we 
1eally had recerved too auch,for our 
money, while here we only dis- 
peised as 1f we should have hked to 
1emain an hour longer 
Never was bonneting, cloaking, 
and leave-taking in the clea, sharp, 
frosty air gone through so delibe- 
ratcly and so cheerily as that mght. 
The bnsk, mmpatient pawmeg, of the 
horses (taking it not near so easily 
as we, and still chafing at the re- 
peated encores) scarcely hurried us 
at all It had mdeed a hvely, plea- 
sant sound with it, in keepmg with 
our mood, and we chatted 1n groups 
at the door hke old acquaimtances, 
while they were grinding the icy 
earth beneath ther hoofs, swinging 
their manes, Jerking the reis, and 
expressing, m every way that is 
known to horses, their sense of the 
impropniety of our conduct. 
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' How long we might have stayed 
it is mmpossible to say, had not coach- 
man Jacob, as if happened, becn my 
aunt’s special favourite, and a ser- 
vant whom she regarded as a valu- 
able property—not on any account 
to be overworked or put out of 
temper When, therefore, he had 
for the third tume turned his head 
sharply round, pretending that he 
had heard some one call out ‘ All 
nght’” my aunt said to the localty 
am general, ‘Where can they be?’ 
and to me in particular, ‘Do find 
them—ait’s a shame" meamng, of 
course, that 1t was a shame to be 
keepug Jacob out, which Jacob 
overhearing, he at once blew lus 
fingers vigorously, and made signs 
of bemg frozen to the very marrow. 

Fortunately there was no need for 
me to icave my seat, for at this mo- 
ment my unele and Percy reap- 
peared. So iny aunt, tur at least 
the twentieth time, said to Mrs 
Stanhope, w hose carnage was stand- 
ing side by side with ours, ‘Wo 
shall expect you all then on Christ- 
mas-eve ’? Perey and my uncle at 
once added their cntireaties to the 
invitation The Stanhopes bowed 
and sunled assent Jucob was de- 
termined to wait no louger, and off 
we drove 

Ou: ears and the ears of the Stan- 
hopes, however, were not the only 
ears that had heard the invitation 
and its acceptance It wus currently 
known that very night in Woodticld 
that the Fairholts were of the party 
of the Stanhopes. 
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Mrs Henry Fanholt was a lady 
who had for nian) yeas persistently 
assuminecd = that it was unpossible 
either for ber husband or any one 
else mm his senses to have opuuons 
different from her own. This as- 
sumption had very naturally led to 
another— that inasmuch as her hus- 
band’s opluons (of necessity) coin- 
cided with hers, 1t was not needfrl 
for him to have opinions at all. My 
uncle, I am sorry to say, was usually 
willmg enough to have the trouble 
of thmking taken off his hands As 
for Mr Percy, whatever opmions he 
might have, he was seldom at the 


trouble of expressing them, or of 
contradictmg those of his mother. 
My aunt therefore had long held the 
reins of government in our ftamly, 
and merely required us all to 
acqwiesce in What she thought, and 
do what she wished. Nor could we 
compluin that she exercised her 
sway tyrannically, or acted, for the 
most part, otherwise than as a sen- 
sible, good-hearted woman should 
net The evil was that, thongh my 
uncle was seldom guilty of thang 
tor himself, he would persist from 
tune to time in acting on his own 
responsibility without thinking at 
all, and without asking his spouse 
to think for lium. 

On our coming to Woodfield some 
four or five weeks before Christmas, 
my aunt had resolved to get over 
the trouble of acquamtance-making 
as quickly and as easly as possible. 
Contenting herself therefore with a 
few formal mtroductions from the 
rector she had conceived the bold 
iden of giving a dinner on Christ~ 
inas-cve to such of the neighbourmg 
tfaintles as she thought eligible, and 
as she wished to know 1 call it a 
bold idea, because the chars of 
howe are generally so stiong on 
that particular might that it needs 
at least an old acquaintaneceship to 
mduec people to leave their own 
firesides My aunt, however, had 
worded her mnvitahons naively, say- 
ing that she ‘feared she was almost 
asking too much, but that she threw 
herself on the clemency of Mr and 
Mrs So and So, and trusted they 
would consider the Jonelincss of a 
ptianger, and do her the honour, 
&e, &e’ Thus her proffered hos- 
pitahty had been acecpted by so 
many that we were lkely to have 
our house well filled 

I nced hardly say that she had 
not been many days in Woodfield 
before she had made herself fully 
acquainted with all that was known 
of the feud of the Stanhopes and 
Bertrams She had heen formally 
introduced to both these famulics, 
and she had distributed her invita-~- 
tions almost equally between their 
respective adherents (For it 1s to 
be understood that the Stanhope- 
Bertram politics never ran so high 
in Woodfield as to prevent the fol- 
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lowings of the respective houses 
from feasting together whenever 
occasion offercd.) But she had left 
it to this mght of the concert to 
decide whether it should be the 
Stanhopes or the Bertrams whom 
she asked to jom us on Christmas- 
eve Chance had made her sit next 
the Stanhopes, and she had invited 
them. 

My uncle, however, was not nearly 
so well versed im the Stanhope-Ber- 
tram question. If he had heard of 
any farnuly quarrel at all he had cer- 
tanly never bestowed any thought 
on it. Jie was not a quarreling 
man hiuusclf, and could never have 
been made to think— good, easy soul 
—that other people were seriously 
in earnest in dishkmg each other 
even with good occasion; much less 
could he have realized the existence 
of hostile teelmg on grounds that 
had become quite traditional. So, 
when Perey escorted Miss Grace 
Bertram to her carnage, my uncle, 
leaving my aunt with the Stanhopes, 
stepped across with him to have five 
minutes’ confidential talk with old 
Mr. Bertram on the ments of short 
horns and mangolds. And as Mr. 
Bertram’s voice, like my uncle’s, 
seemed to come huskily from be- 
neath many dinners, perhaps it was 
that wluoch suggested to my uncle 
the idca of pressing him to come 
and put one more dinner on the top 
of 1t at Woodficid Manor on Christ~ 
mas-cve. Thus, while my aunt was 
receiving the promises of the Stan- 
hopes that they would jom im our 
festivity, my uncle had got from 
Mr Bertram an assurance that he 
also would come, and bring with 
him Mrs. Bertram, Miss Grace, and 
his son Mr. Wingwood 

And at our breakfast next morn- 
ing all this came out. 

‘I wish, Emily,’ said my aunt to 
me, ‘that you would write notes to 
the Stanhopes, to remind them of 
their promise to come up on Chnist- 
mas-eve ” 

‘And she might as well write to 
the Bertrams too,’ said my uncle, ‘1f 
s0 much fuss is nece 

* Impossible!’ exclanmed my aunt; 
‘why, the Stanhopes have never 
been under the same house-100f 

with the Bertrams in their hres.’ 


‘Time they were, then; and, at 
any rate, Mr Bertram promised me 
last mght that they would all 
come.’ 

I declare my aunt turned quite 
pale with dismay. ‘ But you never,’ 
she said—‘ you never told him that 
the Stanhopes were commng! If you 
must ask him at all, why didn’t you 
tell him that ?’ 

‘Because, my dear,’ said he— be- 
cause I never knew, and because I 
thought ? 

‘Thought!’ said she — ‘ you 
thought! and a very pretty busi- 
ness you have made of your thmk- 
ing We shall have a fight m the 
duung-room, a scene in the draw- 
iug-room, and a paramiaph in the 
county newspapers!’ 

My uncle whistled the tune of the 
“Cannibal Islands,’ as he always 
does when storms are 1:nminent, and 
he had got at least half a dozen 
times through it before my aunt 
had cooled down far enough to ad- 
mit, as she did at last, that there 
was now nothing for 1t but sending 
both the scts of notes, and leaving 
the result to fortune and good 
management. 

Our only hope was that one or 
other of the belligercnts would hear 
that both were invited, and would 
send an excuse for staymg away. 
But Monday came, and no such way 
out of the dilemma opened to us. 
In fact the secret seemed to be with 
us Every one knew that the Stan- 
hopes were coming, but no one had 
named it to the Bertrams; and the 
Bertiams, for their part, did not 
seem to have spoken of them in- 
tended visit to any one 

The only one who scemed to 
enjoy the prospect of the coming 
encounter was Percy He and Il 
were busy as bees all Monday deco- 
rating the house with holly and 
laurel He had got a mnstletoe of 
such an mummense size that he de- 
clared the apple-tree must have 
grown on 2f, as 1t could never have 
grown on any apple-tree. He was 
mn positive alarm lest any denoue- 
ment should take place to keep 
away either Miss Grace or Miss 
Aimée, for he declared he meant to 
go through his dueis agam with 
them. In short, he was the only 
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one who made heht of our per- 
pleut 

As for mvs aunt when dinner-trmo 
drow noar, I bela ve she would have 
been glad of anv aeeident shot of 
burning the house down by which 
dinner might have been dcstroved 
and she furnished with a decent cv- 
cuse for countermanding her myita- 
tions Esey dish, however ws 
done to .turn”= Every gravy, every 
sauce, cvery jelly, every puddmes 
was yruifect Fv rthing in tut 
went provohinglh well Then the 
guests them Ives bee in to arnye 
‘Lhe Stinhop seme culy antl my 
wnt sud tome 4 1¢c9lly made mit 
ters worse to sec them: so Cool 
tempere 1 wil so thoroughly amnec- 
u ole ‘They will be so chftercut 
by an I-by she sud “it Seems 
quite 2 pity Tf only they had becn 
mw littl bit cold wd disarreevble to 
commence With you sc they would 
not sccm to huse so fu to fill?’ 

But the Stmhopes evidently 
scemcd as if thes would not mal ¢ 
themecclycs unpleasant to obli.ze 
anybody Then cime the Mertons, 
and the Fictchers, friends of tl cans 
all brummung ovc1 with goodwill 
and Chnstm.s fechne Then came 
the I mrss the Jalconers, ind the 
Patticsons Ul secmine 1 if thev 
fiied to luokh moe checifal thm 
thox. v'o had come before them 
And lh t of 211 sunuiltaneously with 
an overpoweims odour of 1 wt 
tulcy and sausages m came my 
uncle with 11] four of the Bertiams 
whom he introduce 1 with one grind 
flouush to ill the guests at onee, 
Ied them to the top of the table, 
and before eithcr thev or the Stan- 
hopes haul Ixcome at all wive to 
then position § these icspectable 
families fomd themselxes seited 
face to face one on the nght hand 
and the other on the Icft of their 
host 

Dinncr hui been pronounced to 
be ‘servi’ that minute For onc 
mstant a flush passed over the faccs 
of the two men, who had hardly 
ever mct before, or ever thought of 
each other but with the stinging 
sense of ancient grudge In an in- 
stant they instinctively pushed back 
their chairs and rose to their feet 
Ther familes rose with them 


07 


Before a word could be spoken, my 
uncle rose too, and my aunt rose at 
the other end of the table Every 
guest rose on Ins feet and k incd 
forward that he might cath the 
anmiy words that were expected 
With admirwble prescnee of mind 
my unelo stretched out Ins hand 
and motiond for slence ‘Then ho 
sail solemnly ‘O Laoid, who givest 
us wl good gitts in due serson, add 
thy bicssimg to these merctes, and 
help us to paitake of them with 
love to thee and love to cwh other, 
in remembrince of that SwWa01 
who was born at Christmas timo’ 
And we all svt down asl we hul 
risen merely to ask this blessing, 
ani we breathed with a sense of 
sudlen irchef, and my unclo said, 
‘What shill I help you to M1 
Stanhope ? And Mi = Stanhopo 
tooh, 1f TO rom mbar inhth, a 
hitle of the wins, with wt small 
sShec of the bewt Anl Mi Ber- 
frum took whitever scle tion he 
thought best nd so mdecd did all 
of us) Anl iny uncle took wino 
with Mr Stanhopc (for we are yet 
old-fashioned cnough im Woo ifild 
to take wine with cach other) 
And he tool wine with Mi Bere 
iam = s— And Fo um vusraid I must con- 


fess that he took wie severally 
with csery onc at the table And 
th n he took wine with Mi St wn- 


hoyx and Mi Bertram ¢ nyo ntly 
in a triugulyu way,and then with 
the whole table in an agnegrite 
eripruty, anl om short, cvcrybody 
too’ wine with cverybody clsc and 
before dinncr wis ovcr, Ma Bertram 
and Mr Stinhope had ben seen 
actually to pngi glasses with cawh 
other across the table Mr Winge- 
wo xl Bertram had sud io Mr Mark 
Stanhope (:jo0ung gcntlemi whom 
I have not yct mtioduccd to jou, 
because he 13 of no consequcncc), 
*“Come then, lets shake hinds on 
it,’ and had shaken hands with him 
across the table so often that at last 
he had abbreviated the invitation to 
*‘ Come » which Mark (that 1s, 
Mr Mark) always understood as a 
request for the loan of his hand, 
and that he would drmk wine with 
Mr Wingwood. I even fancy that 
I saw Miss Grace and Miss Aimmée 
nodding to each other, and sipping 
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at least a full teaspoonful of sherry 
apiece but Fo should be sorry to 
make this ase rtion powtiscls with- 
out some other conf: mation 

At anv rate, before dinner was 
over, eversvibody ecemed to fel that 
without 2 word of explanation the 
great stiunhope-Bertram fend had 
censecl to cast, and that matters 
wor henceforth to stand on i very 
diflarent footing between the two 
funitdies i thimk, therefore «that 
the blessing which Sancho Pansa 
invoked upon othe raan who first 
invented sleep, im duc also to the 
man Whe first imvented diners, 
Wherehy are often, as om this in 
stance, eoverod a multitude — of 
offences, ind many virtues brought 
to heht that lay mvisible 

In fact, when wo ladics came in 
again trom the drawing-room to 
makho tea, if seemed to me that Mr 
Stanhop and Mr Bertram had d1s- 
covered so many virtues mm each 
other that sou would have taken 
them for the inost attached friends 
in the room 

Tea, L need hardly say, was but 
a brief affair, for Percy had been 
tormenting me in a most abomna- 
ble way to hurry on the games 
which were to follow it It was 
evident, in fact, that he had been 
econspirmg to put the old people 
into the background, and Ict wus 
young folks monopolize the 1est of 
the cvening 

To beaein with, we tned charales, 
our first attempt being to perform 
@ mystery in three acts, which, 
being interpreted, was to sienity 
the word co-nun-drum. In the 
first act Percy was the managing 

rtner of a puffing shop in the 
aberdashery line, and in conversa- 
tion with other acting partners he 
enlarged on the fact that he was m 
co with them The idea was cer- 
tainly not a bnillhant one, but it 1s 
surprising how the most hopeless 
dulness 1s pardoned amongst good- 
humoured people. At any 1ate 
this was lhbezally allowed to pass 
muster as a symbolical representa- 
thon of the first syllable of our word. 
Then im act the second, Percy agam 
came in as a father confessor in- 
vesine Miss Grace Bertram with 
the veil, and there was much talk 


of the fair nnn and of the mistake 
she was mihinge Here again none 
ofus knew that onr ceremony was 
m the slightest degree like the real 
ceremony Which we traveshed, but 
as none of the Jooher+-on were wise 
enough to eorrect us, We passed 
muster agam HKnt when the in- 
evitable Mr Perey, m act the third, 
eame Inonca more with a drum at 
the head of what he eall)d a rege 
ment pubhe opimon contd tole rate 
him no longer and as cvers bods 
had been talkme openly of our word 
from the begmning ot the second 
act, wo drumined out the drummer 
himsclt with mnany indiznities, and 
pronounerd chirades to be mtoler- 
ably stupid It remuned a joke, 
howevcr, for the rest of the cvemne, 
that Perey mamtamed his position 
as father confessor to Miss Grace 
long after the drama ought to have 
been timishcd. 

After chaiades Mrs Beitram pro- 
posed § moverhs,’ as an amusemcnt 
pecnharly suited to young people 
of such lmuited understandings as 
ours evidently were .\nd after we 
had tied a proverb, we had, ‘ Flow, 
when, and where?” and after that 
some one proposed the still more 
unbecile employment of loving our 
loves with all the letters ot the 
alphabet, whereupon the young 
gcntlemen, who had becn for some 
time showing signs of mutiny, broke 
into open revolt, declaring that 1t 
was so long since they were babies, 
that they had entirely forgotten 
their alphabets, that 1t was a shame 
to expect any one to play such 
games so long after he had put 
away his primer, and that, in short, 
unless they had somethmg with 
forfeits in it, they did not see what 
was the use of the mustletoe, and 
they had better begin dancmg at 
once 

In this way, I blush to confess, 
we were persuaded, without much 
resistance, to commence a game at 
trencher, involving no end of romp- 
ing and unladyhke behaviour Miss 
Stanhope tried the longest to mam- 
tain her digmty; but for any young 
lady to mamtam dignity, when she 
is hable at every minute to be called 
on to prevent a spmuing trencher 
from fallmg, or to leave her seat and 
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frantu als rush t> that viaate 1 bv 
Some ome € sosENy ED imp wsibte 
SLs, Stinh jr wave it up oat last 
ant yp owed ber put wianiam dl 
foolinag cre ature, Witz the rest oi 
Us 

bue To mist wi do say thet thie 
Wav in wish Porsv hept Miss lea 
trur ommmn. tt that tron het 
ail th owrtun expedents he Pal 
Pano ope vo ontin. her trom cettn os 


chur wh 4 is hubtolsn Jan. i 
Wis me ot Ss ounmdalous When i 
calle lo ohior meme —anl thet we 


snap ive vo ivitine he hadthe chan 
ef calune Vinxdv——hooomesved Oty 
the tren or or oufur henest spin tout 
meh INS tat natwedsec and tiypyzpe | 


atoover So thit Miss deatrum hil 
nochin oof critehime it Lhe con 
SC uence Wis that ino itvery tow 
minutes she hui parted wath her 
briclets het sccut be ttle her scis- 
sors het thnonlie her ploves ind 


her necal case and was declared to 
be Lankinyt und ott of the rime 
until the tame came ty acdecuun., 
these thewures After which at was 
smpiusing to reo how Mr Paicy 
hunsclf wis somehow alwivs tein, 
callud on fn torteats, tox» amd very 
specdily hiul to be miuched oft to 
the corner Where Miss Derti um | ad 
gone betor and where, L have no 
doubt she told him hei und very 
fhecly 

They weac not keft to then quu 
rels) longs however, before omy 
aunts wWork-biusket bemg fnll of 
forfeits, 16 wis decidcd that we 
should begin to redcem then So 
Moss Stmhope was appomtead to 
serve them out, and Vr Wingwood 
Bertrim was blindfolded and placed 
on his hnecs before her to decree 
the pcniunces Which had to be gone 
through m cach instance for the 
release of the properties 

And ccrtamly, to see Mi Wing- 
wood on his knees before Miss 
Stanhope, with his face nestled im 
her lip, and to se the way im Wluch 
Mass Stinhope boxed his cars when 
she fuund that he had got a pecp- 
hole for one eye, and that on the 
strength of information thus fraudu- 
lently gamcd he was proposing to 
redeem one of his own forfeits by 
talang her under the muistlctoe,—to 
see this, I say, must have becn a 


siwht t> astomsh then puents 

And te sec how Mi Winwood 3 
onl nia ot redeem, 3 torteit wis, 
that ho Should «ct some one t> t the 
vinberty wath some one cise ind to 
he whit t preposterous amuunt 
Porev sail thae was to pay on @ 
htta win h he pretended to bing 
(or Miss beatiium, and the wran yhng 
whi they hal ontude the door 
tathe postinin was never admitted 
mito the room) shout the change?’ 
Which he sar he hul to wzive her, 
then ty see the pititul taca of Wh 

Winww ood when a letter which Miss 
Stmphope hud brouwht for hum was 
PoUar 2 to be prepaud amt how he 
porsasted im piving her chance out 
4% nothme. to see md to he all 
this wis tciuntion to all respectable 
pucnis not to kt then childten 
ply tiencher agun on lizht provo- 
¢ ution 

It «amc to an ond at Iiust how- 

over und oa call wis 2used to claar 
the room for wv clance Lhen in 
cume Jraob the corchman who 
combines v hnowled.e of fiddling 
with ve hnowledge of horse flesh, and 
with bum. aw sole orchestia we de- 
voted otuselyes to reels) und polk w, 
schottisehes liuncers and masurkas, 
til hwinin ks could tip it no 
lnser, swe am one wiwd ok 
country dunce, on which we er- 
pended wl the encrgy we hud lett 
My wunt and uncle were top couple, 
then came Mr Stanhop and irs 
beitran, then Ma Batram and 
Mis Stanhope, then woe young 
people, as seemed good to us 
Lhere were twenty couples at tho 
le wt, although my talk in this story 
has been only of a fuw And all of 
us wore determuncd to show ou- 
selves people who could dance, and 
did dince, without any pretence in 
the matter And when it was ali 
over, wc were content to he w pcople 
talk of going home, without bung 
indignant at the suggestion, and so, 
with tiendly shakings of the hand, 
ind happy lrughte, our fricnds 
dc partcd, and Icft us to our own 
bright yule-logs and our own well- 
pleascd thoughts 
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TL Ow Eartn Peace 


Why shonld I lengthen ont aclosing 
tale? You all know pretty ncarly 
what is to follow, and could write 
the chapter of ‘ happy ever after’ as 
well as I. There was never story- 
teller yet who succeeded in driving 
two pairs of lovers well im hand. 
One or other pair is always over- 
rtepping the traces, breaking bounds, 
hecommng unmanageable, and mono- 
wihsing all the driver’s attention 
Either he enlarges too much on the 
woomgs and the bliss of the one to 
the neglect of the other pair, or by 
attempting too great impartialty he 
makes us indifferent to all of them 
Why should I court failure by at- 
iempting the impossible ? 

I think there was hardly any one 
in Woodfield who did not eat his 
Christinas dinner the more heartily 
that year for knowmg what had 
passed at Woodfield Manor on 
Christmas Eve And though some 
few sneered, and said that the hasty 
heahng of an old quarrel would 
prove but a temporary one, and that 
the old grudge would svon show 
tisclf again, yet no one was the 
worse tor their sneenny, and they 
were prophets who had no aerepi- 
ance in Woodfield. 

Before the new year had come, it 
was noticed that the Stanhopes and 
the Bertrams had exchanged visits 
twiee or thrice Before = three 
months of the new year had gonc, it 
was no secret that Miss Stanhope 
was about to become Mrs Wing- 
wood Bertram. Before another 


month had it was known 
that the day fixed for this weddmg 


fe 
was also to change Miss Bertram 
into Mrs. Percy Farholt. Miss 
Stanhope was wont to say that she 
had only accepted Mr. Wingwood 
to atone for having boxed his ears 
in public Miss Bertram declared 
she would never have had Percy 
had she not considered herself com- 


promised by his conduct while play- 
ing trencher. [Be that as it may, 1t 
is certain that this double wedding 
actually took place before another 
Christmas passed, and that 
when it took place a third wedding, 
in which I and Mark (the young 
gentieman whom I saul was of no 
consequence) were interested, was 
also begmning to be talked of m 
rumours which have since proved 
correct 

Last Christmas Eve nearly the 
same party met at Wooidlficld Manor 
as were there the year before, and 
my aunt’s innovation of selecting 
that Eve for a gathenng of the 
neighbours 1s now hardly looked on 
as an mnovation at all. Last year, 
it is true, we had not so merry a 
time as the Chmstmas of which I 
have wiitten. For our mnuth was 
sobered, and our happmess was 
clouded, as was the happmess of so 
man; homes m England, by think- 
ing of the mysterious Providence 
which had seen fit to make the 
noblest home in the land a home of 
mourning at that Christmas time. 
But now, while I write, the holly- 
bernes are red agam ‘The leaves 
lhe yn the way. The wind 1s whust- 
ling shrill The grass at moin 1s 
cnsp with frost Chiisfmas 1s well- 
nizh here once moic, and We are 
hoping it will prove a happie: and a 
more cheerful time im cottage, and 
hall, and palace 

My uncle often says that he never 
in lis hfe asked a blessmg more 
earnestly than he asked 1t at dinner- 
time that Christmas Eve two ycars 
ago, and he thinks that never wero 
blessings bestowed more abundantly 
than they have been shed on him 
and his since then. 

A word in due season, how fit is 
it! May we, each of us, in all the 
beginnings of strife have a fnend at 
a to speak it, and ears to hear 
it! 


“ge 
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CHRISTMAS CHARADES. 
By an O_tp ManaGeEnr. 


HE necessity for occasional sa- 
turnaha seems to be an attn- 
bute of the human race. We all 
enjoy a thorough change from the 
ordinary routhne of hfe; we hke 
now and then to throw off the tram- 
mels entailed on mankind by civi- 
hzation, and to give vent to the wild 
mstinct which 1s ndden, though not 
destroyed, by education and sur- 
rounding arcumstances. We get 
tired of too much respectability. 
We detest broadcloth, fine linen, 
and cylndneal hats, and long to 
encase ourselves m fannel and 
felt At least twice 1m every scar 
the latent savage within us asserts 
lumself; and whether we break 
away from our respectable homes 
and scamper over the Contincnt, or 
merely take a tmp to the seaside, 
we flng off together our staid gar- 
ments and sober inieu, rush mto 
n costnme, and exult m our newly- 
acquired freedom. 

It »s the mtense respectability of 
the Biiton at home that, by the 
laws of contrast, renders hum such a 
guy on the Continent; and you may 
invanably predict the domeste de- 
corum of a tourist by assuming it tu 
be 1n inverse ratio to the gannents 
winch he 18 weanng ahroad. A 
keen observer has remarked, with 
perfect truth, that of all men m the 
world the Enghsh cla.gyman 1s the 
most outrageous in pomt of co-- 
tuine when he travels Of course 
he is——I may say, ought to he— 
simply because at home he 1s forced 
to preserve the primmest of demca- 
nours and the stiffest of white neck- 
erchiefs, 18 placed, as 1t were, on 
@ moral pedestal—a bDblack-coated 
Styhltes of the nmeteenth century— 
and 1s only too glad to leap from 
that elevated but comfortless and 
circumscri position, and mix for 
@ tame on equal terms with his fel- 
low-men. He will come back from 
his tour all the better for it; his 
mind will have gained a healther 
tone, and his body a better spnng; 
for instead of ing his days 
within the limited area of his parish, 
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and his "nights in the study of con- 
troversial theology, he will have 
traversed hill, dale, and forest, seen 
strange citics and stranger men, will 
have widened his range of sympa- 
thies, and learned a truer apprecia- 
tion of those who happen to hold 
different views from his own. The 
arson let loose from his pansh is 
just hke a boy let out from school ; 
up goes lus cap, down go his books, 
and, with a wild shout of exultation, 
he rushes out to play 

Be 3t noted that these obsorva- 
tions apply only to the malo sex. 
Ladies never make guys of them- 
selves when they go trom home—at 
all events, not mtentional and pre- 
meditated guys On the contrary, 
their instincts Jead them m precisely 
the opposite direction—-to silks, 
satins, and laces; to waving plumes 
and fluttenmg mbbons, to ghtter- 
mg hair-nets, to ocking round 
hats and heart-breaking hitle boots ; 
to searjet and azure, and every 
hue of the ranbow, and, 1n fine, 
to the nenrest approach to the 
humming-bid of which a human 
being i capable. And though m 
some cases where there 18 a defi- 
ciency in the perceptions of form 
aml colour; where fashion and not 
fitness 18 consulted, where ladies 
deliberately wear a sky-bluc skirt 
with a violet Ganbaldi jacket, a pmk 
neek-ribbon and an orange hair-net ; 
or display a yellow bonnet with red 
flowers over a bright-green dress— 
abomimations which thesc e:cs have 
rcen—the mtention 18 goud, and, as 
such, 18 ips ole be 

The plea of requiring sea air and 
bathing 1s too transpa.ent for credi- 
bility Sea air is certainly talen 
on the pier, or the jetty, or the 
parade, while the band plays and 
no one listens to it, and the toilets 
are cniticized by the one sex and 
their wearers by the other. But 
nobody looks at the sea, or seems to 
take any particular interést in the 
mir. As to the bathing, the ladies 
certainly enshroud themselves in 


garments apparently composed of 
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fishermen’s old blue shirts with the 
sleeves cut off, patter mto the water 
with many little shrieks, join hands 
in a circle, jump up and down hke 
the httle pith figures m an electrical 
machine, and call that bathng. But 
they know, and we know too, who 
is on the beach, and that opera- 
glasses are as serviceable on the 
shore as in the stalls. 

Well' we come back from our 
excursion refreshed and with life in 
us—we put away, with many regrets, 
our travelling costume, and subside 
for the next few months mto our 
pristine respectabilty, looking for- 
ward with hope till the next scason. 

There 1s ject, however, one green 
oasis in the dasert, one more oppor- 
tumity for 1<creation, though 1t 1s 
but bnef and partial, for at Christ- 
mas-tide the strict rules of propnety 
are relaxed by common consent, on 
the plea that ‘Christmas comes but 
once @ year,’ and we are at hberty 
to retrograde mto childhood without 
offending the all-powerful Lady 
Bluemantle 

One of the most popular, as well 
as the most amusing of Christmas 
festivitios, 1s the well-acted charade, 
though, 2f mdifferently performcd, 
there 1s hardy anything morc dull 
or more hopelessly dreary. Now 
the whole success of the charado 
depends upon good management. 
without which the performers arc 
sure to get to cross-purposes, the 
dialogue fails, the pomts are missed, 
and mextricable confusion reigns 
supreme. You can no more expect 
good and spinted acting without an 
efficient manager than smart mili- 

movemonts without a com- 
petent commanding officer. Under 
able management a charade becomes 
brisk, witty, and luvely—carnmes the 
audience with it, and does more 
towards the amusement of a large 
party than any other entertainment. 

I have known a well-played cha- 
rade to elicit applause as hearty as 
ever echoed rough a veritable 
theatre, and to keep the audience in 
Inextinguishable laughter from be- 
ginning to end, and have more than 
once known scene after scene to be 
encoored in the course of a natin, 
Piece. Many hundreds of c 
will be played this Christmas; and 


if their performers will trust the 
words of the Old Manager, they will 
insure lively actane and amused 
audiences. 

In the first place a manager must 
be appomted, as commander-in-chief, 
and invested with despotic powers. 
His word must be law, and there 
must be no appeal from his deci- 
sion. It 1s ms duty to determine 
the word which 1s to be acted, to 
mvent the outlmes of the plot, to 
cast the parts, and to arrange the 
general method which 1, to be fol- 
lowed All dresses, and properfies 
of every description, must be vested 
in the manager for the time bemg; 
and no performer is to be entitled to 
Wear any article of apparel or orna- 
ment which he or she may possess, 
but must throw everything mto the 
common stock 

It 1s better that the manager 
should not be one of the performers, 
exccpt at distant intervals, as he 
will require all Ins time for malong 
and carrying out lns arrangements 
The best plan 1s to fix upon a tole- 
rable stock of words beforehand, 
and to write them m a pocket-book, 
giving each word a separate pase. 
The words can then be divided into 
syllables, and to each syllable can 
be appended a few brief notes of the 
mode of treatment An hom given 
to this arrangement on a previous 
day will save a wonderful amount 
of trouble on the day of perform- 
ance, and certamly will make the 
diffe.ence of half the tume consumed 
between the scenes. 

I do not recommend the employ- 
ment of ready-wnitten or printed 
charades, which have to be learned 
regularly by the performers They 
take a vast amount of trouble in the 
casting and distmbuton of parts; 
they require frequent rehearsals; 
the company can seldom be got to- 
gether sufiimently to msure the 
n correctness and arrange- 
ment of the business; and, lastly, 
amateurs can never get through 
their part without betraying that 1t 
has been learnt by heart. I have 
once or twice been manager to a 
regularly got-up performance, and 
never mean to do 1t again. It is 
never successful, use it is at 
best a poor imitation of the reality 
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aay es seen in oe fifth-rate 
theatre; the manager no power 
to fine his company if they do not 
rage or are late rer aaa ian = 

vituperate them wi ri 
energy if they are not properly up 
in their : 

Moreover, when the actual per- 
formance comes off there 1s sure to 
be a hitch of some kind, which just 
mars the whole cffect, and then 
every body, including the delinquent 
who has brought the affair to gricf, 
abuses the manager. None but 
practised actors can give to a writ- 
ten play one half of the dash and 
spint that are found im an extem- 
pore performance where the actors 
are moderately mtelligent and well 
handled , and which alone can make 
the performance acceptable to the 
audience After some fourtecn years 
of experience as manager of charade 
acting, I find that the best method 
of procceding ts as follows. 

Should the performance _ take 
place in the house of a fmend, the 
maneger should have a preluuinary 
consultation with the hostess, and 
ascertain the approxumate number of 
guests, with a view to their disposal 
as audience. He should then learn 
the names of those who are hkely to 
act, with a fow remarks as to their 
capabilities and experience, and the 
line vwiluch they can best take. Also, 
it 1s better to myuire whether the 
house can furmsh any dresses or 
propertics, such as arms and cos- 
tumes of various nations, falsc beards, 
masks, and smular articles. Armed 
with these prelimmaries, he enters 
them in his note-book, and mani- 
pulates them so as to form a tole- 
rably correct idea of the general 
outhne which he will have to fol- 
low, always taking care to note any 
bright idea that may strike him. 

He will make his appearance early 
at the house of the entertainer, and 
select a convenient apartment, which 
is to serve aS & green-room, and 
which ought to be close to the room 
in which the performance is to take 
place. He will then have scenes 
arranged artistically, so as to pre- 
vent the actors bemg scen to pass 
through the doorway—a little point 
to which 1s owing no small propor- 
tion of the effect—and will order the 


seats to be drawn up in proper 
array for the spoctators. About an 
hour before the performance takes 
place he will marshal all the pro- 

rhes m the green-room, and 

ving well considered those which 
are reqwred for the first word, will 
lay them aside in some spot where 
they can be readily accessible. 

His next process is to select the 
performers, assemblo the litle com- 
pany in the grecn-room, and tell 
them exactly what they are to do; 
taking care to pernut no discus- 
sions Or supplementary arran 
ments among themselves, which 
only waste valuable time, and are 
sure to cause confusion during the 
performance, He will find that 
actors are managed with perfect 
easo, provided that thoir parts are 
made clear to thein, but that other- 
wise they are sure to rebel, make 
suggestions, and talk among 
themselves. Indecision mm the ma- 
nager 1s a capital cnine, and always 
leads to disaficction on the part of 
the company ; while, 1f he explains 
lis designs lucidly, decunvely, and 
bricfly, he cannot be tvo despotic 
and even tyrannons. 

The best plan is, first, to read the 
word to the company, next to divide it 
into its syllables, and then give a short 
outhne of the manner of treatment. 
He will then take the first syllable, 
state clearly the plot of the hittle 
drama, and give to each actor in 
succession the heads of the 
which he is to take. Hence the 
necessity for careful consideration 
beforehand, that there may be no 
after-thoughts, and no time wasted 
in hstening to the suggestions which 
will be liberally owered upon 
any one who is weak ecnough to 
lsten. He will then give out to the 
actors the properties which they 
are to wear, and while they are get- 
ting ready he will proceed to the 
room of the ormance, clear the 
is intended for the 
stage, and make any arrangements 
of chairs, tables, flowers, &c., that 

He then 


may be needful. returns 
to the green-room, and having seen 
that the company is ready, ad- 


vances to the + of the stage, and 
commences as follows :— 
‘A word of five syllables. Fixet 
a2 
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part conssting of two syllables,’ 
and withdraws to make room for 
the actors. He always either waits 
behind the scenes, or looks occasion- 
ally mto the green-room, so as to 
be ready u any emergency, and 
21t 18 wonderful how much confi- 
dence 1s inspired by the mere know- 
ledge of his presence As the act 
ends, he again steps forward, and 
announces,—— 

‘ First two syllables’ And then 
withdraws to prepare for the next 
scene 

Here 1t must bo remarked that 
certain rules must be observed with 
all charades The actors may have 
as much latitude as they hhe, but 
they mst mtroduce mto their dia- 
logue the syllables which they are 
performing, and when they come to 
the word itself, that word must be 
infioduced m lhe manner The 
task of doing s0 ought to be deputed 
to one of the actors, and each should 
take 1t m succession, bung very 
careful not to lay too much or too 


little stress upon it, the lattur fauli 


mvanahbly betraying the secrct to a 
practised car Unicss this pieccau- 
tion be taken, each performc: thinks 
that some one else will *biing the 
word mto the dialogue, and so 1t 
often happens that 1t is not int1o- 
duced at all, and the sccne 1s pio- 
nounced null and void 

The componcnt parts of the word 
must either bea: cxact pronuncia- 
tion, or be correctly) spclicd, and no 
addition o2 subtraction of an H is 
permissible For example, uf the 
word chosen be Beholdau, the fust 
syllable may be icpicsented = by 
action descnptive of a Bee, and m 
that case the word Bee must be in- 
troduced into the dialogue The 
second syllable must not on any 
account be acted as ‘ Old,’ as 1s the 
practice among some companies in 
similar eee? The iva ay be 
acted as ‘ Err,’ 2 ¢, to make @ muis- 
take, even though a superabundant 
2 318 found in it 3 3 Of course it 1s 
bette: that the syllables should fulfil 
both condrrons An example of the 
manner in which the word Bee 
might be acted will presently be 
mentoned 


The force of the charade 18 greatly 
~ uncreased if all the syllables and the 


entire word can be woven neatly 
into one plot, s0 as to have na har- 
monious and solid cffect, mstead of 
being broken up into three or four 
independent and unconnected plots 

Each actor, after lcarning the chief 
points of his part, is at hberty to 
earry them out in his own way, and 
will often cause much amusement 
by occasional referenccs to passing 
events, or even by sly insinua- 
tions concerning plescnt guests, 
yust as our lamented fnend Albert 
Smuth was m the habit of pohing 
quwet fun at his peisonal friends 
whom he saw among his .udince, 
and enjoying a little private satue 
which admitted of no 1etah ition 

As a general rule, I find that 
ladies act better thin gentlemen, 
especially when it comes to small- 
talk Gentlemen can manige the 
ferocious or the comic busincss well 
enough, but they aie seldom good 
at dialogue, and, unless they have 
bccn well tested, should not be put 
up in any part wheic conviisation 
i8 1mportant Many men hive not 
the least notion of actme Wien 
they find themselycs m fiont cf an 
audience they hterally tiucmble mid 
tuin pale before the glare of mmy 
cves, their presence of mind cCeserts 
them, they forget the whole tcno: of 
their part, they paralyze the other 
actors, they do not know how to go 
on, and, what 1s worse, they do not 
know how to go off Pity the soi- 
10W8 of an actor stiuch with ‘stage 
fight ’—that myste1101s mfluencoe 
fzom which none 1s exempt, which 
hes the tonacue, chams the feet, 
stiffens the lLnees, benumbs the 
memo1y, and reduces the human 
bung to the level of an anunited 
lay figure In Italy jou will be 
told that 16 1s caused by the ml 
ucchio—the evil eye of an enemy 
among the audience, and that reason 
will do as well as any other 

Sittmg as a spectator you think 
it 1s very absurd for an actor sud- 
denly to forget his part, lose on the 
instant all his bnilhancy, and stand 
pale and trembling before the aud:- 
ence he had been delhghtng 
with his wit and genms It seems 
so ridiculous that a speaker should 
break down m his discourse just 
because a number of people are 
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looking at him. But just try it. 
Get on the stage, with a long soh- 
loquy to speak of which you have 
forgotien the first lne, the focus 
of earver eyes that seam to glare 
at you, white and relentless, out 
of a dark fog, or mount the plat- 
fo.um, and as you ment the gaze of 
the audience, bow politely to their 
applause, and begin your s hm 
dread silence, you will tind that there 
is a vast difterence between actor 
and spectator, and that to deliver a 
speech and to criticize it are not 
equally easy. 

i who write have delivered many 
a lecture in many a city, and hope 
to deliver many more, and yet confess 
that during the first five minutes I 
am always ina hornbloe fnght, and 
terrihed at the very echo of my own 
volve, thinking the five minutes to 
be as many hours, and feehng oa 
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account. I once sent‘ on’ a young 
medical student m the character of 
a lover, who had to make a declara- 
tion, be accepted, be obi! Stem by a 
rival, challenge him on the spot, de- 
clare that he would not stir until 
this green sward was stamed* with 
the be-lood of one if not of both, 
order parenthetically pistols for two 
at once and coffee for one in ten 
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heartfelt conviction that I have been 
talking the arrantest rubbish ever 
palmed upon a deluded public. 

It is curious to notice how d:f- 
ferently this feeling o tes on the 
two sexes. A man, when struck by 
stage fnght, always stands still, with 
his face to the audience, says nothing, 
and looks like a fool. A woman, on 
the contrary, twists her head aside 
and begins to giggle. The audrence 
are apt to appreciate both according 
to their soemmg—to set down the 
one as a dunderhead, and the other 
as an affected coquette, while, m 
fact, the one may be a peculiarly in- 
tellectual man, and tho other a very 
quiet and sonable woman, them mis- 
fortune bemg that they cannot act, 
and are better m the boxes than on 
the stage. 

Sometimes, this utter falure of 
the powers may be turned to good 
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minutes, and, in fact, through the 
greatest amount of bast com- 
pressible into a short time. Of course, 
the lovemaking was to be of the most 
high-fiown character. 

On he went, and at the sight of 
the audience and the lady sea: at 
her work-table, subsided immediately 
into a very abyss of fear. Instead 
of rushing frantically towards the 
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object of his affections, finging bim- 

fon his knees, and bursting into 
a tremendous rhapsody, as he ought 
to have done, he simply stood and 
looked at her, twisting his hat feebly 
in his hands. Not one word could 
he say, but in dead silence crept 
across the stage, slowly took up a 
chair, set it exactly opposite the 
lady, put his hat under the chair, 
off to sit down, looked behind 
him to make sure if the chair was 
really in ita place, sat down on the 
extreme edge of it, looked at the 
ground, rubbed his knees slowly, 
and now and then glanced up at his 
intended bride, much as a dog looks 
up when it has stolen something 
and knows it is going to be whipped. 

The audience were in ecstacies. 
They all thought that it was pure 
acting, and that the part was that of 
a bask ful lover. Certamly, any one 
who could act half as well ought to 
mhake his fortune. 

He had been in ‘possession of the 
stage some seven or eight minutes 
without s ing @ word, when he 
opened his mouth once or twice, 
rubbed lus knees again, and at last 
said, in a broken and husky voice, 
‘ How’s your mother?’ <A perfect 
shriek of laughter burst from the 
audience, and gave the opportunity 
for getting him off the stage. The 
rival rushed forward, pounced on 
him, hauled him off by his collar, 
flung himself on his knees, did all 
the rhapsody himself, and we had to 
patch up the scene as we best could. 
Although so complete a failure on 
the part of the individual, the scene 
was the best of the evening, and is 
well remembered to the present day. 

Getting an awkward performer off 
the stage 18 no easy task, for the 
amateur actor generally forgets that 
& good exit is as effective as a good 
entrance, and that 1f he has finished 
his speech at a distance from the 
door, and has to traverse a wide 
space without anything to say, he is 
sure to feel and to look exceedingly 
awkward. are not always 
procurable on such occasions, and 
as the scene cannot be abruptly 
closed by the fall of a curtain, the 
performers must study some mode 
of ing an effective exit. I gene- 
rally tell the actors in each piece 
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how are to come off, for they 
cen m go on withont difficulty. 

Nothimg, for example, can look 
more aw than to see an actor, 
towards the end of his speech, turn- 
ing his head in order to see where 
the door is. He ought during his 
speech to have backed quietly but 
naturally towards the point of exit, 
and then a single step would take 
him out without the trouble of look- 
ing round. 

Another mistake made continually 
by novices, and having a very shff 
and ungainly effect, 1s that of re- 
maining for too long a time in the 
same atitude. Dialogues and soli- 
loquies are often rendered dull and 
heavy by this error, which gives to 
the best-arranged piece an air of 
unpleasant monotony, and destroys 
the effect of a really witty dialogue. 
To watch the manner in which pro- 
fessional actors get over the difficulty 
is, perhaps, the best method of learn- 
ing how to avoid this mistake. They 
cross each other if standing, they 
shift their chairs if sitting, and put 
mm practice many similar devices for 
the purpose of breaking the unzfor- 
mity of the effect, just as a ter 
employs contrasts of hght and shade 
to make his pictures life-hke and at- 
tractive. 

Perhaps the hardest of all trials 
in charade-acting is the continual 
effort of keeping one’s countenance, 
—a feat of no mean difficulty. In 
ordinary acting there 1s no such 
trouble, for every joke 1s well known 
beforehand, and every ludicrous po- 
sition has been frequently rehearsed ; 
but in the performance of a charade 
the power of a the counte- 
nance 18 an enviable but very rare 
acquisition. You have not only to 
contend with that perverse phase 
of human nature which urges to 
laughter precisely at the most inop- 
eke moment, but it is a pomt of 

onour among all charade actors to 
excite the msubility of their tempo- 
rary comrades, and to put into prac- 
tice all kind of absurd jokes merely 
for the sake of discomposing their 
fellow-actors. ; 

It is surprising how triflimg an 
action will utterly destroy the gravity 
of an actor. I remember one occa- 
sion when we were acting the part 
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shel abet dagger ries pe bedi 
men gz supp y m 
ranecous succedanea of paper, fire 
irons, walking-shcks, a lady’s em- 
broidery frame, and a bandbox, the 
two last-mentioned articles doing 
duty for a harp and a drum. We 
were all in fall play, when the ind- 
vidual who was performmg on half 
a ‘Times’ twisted up to represent a 
cls eck grasely doubled his fist 
and t pei it into the A siivbon of ear 
paper dumuiny, aping the gestures o 
a performer on the French horn. 
There secms nothmng in the action 
when deprived of its accessories, but 
the business-hke manner of the actor, 
the suddenly-increased fervour of his 
performance, and the ndiculous d1- 
crepancy between the stuictly pro- 
fessional movement and the mockery 
of an instrument towards which it 
was directel, had altogether so in- 
tensely ludicrous an effect that the 
whole performance broke down, and, 
excepting the author of the jokc— 
who retained his ground with per- 
fect gravity, and continued his own 
part with chec rful independcncee—weo 
all had to make our cxuit in a 
confused, and, perhaps, ignominious 
style 

Then, again, every one who acts 
in a charade has, for the tume being, 
a perfect license of speech, and may 
say what he plcases without bemg 
checked = So, it 18 generally found 
that a charade affords excelient op- 
portunities tor a few semi-mahcious 
msinuations, understoul, may be, 
only by the speaker and the mndivi- 
dual at whom they areaimed Prac- 
tically, the smoothest and softest 
language 1s generally chosen for the 
purpose of conveying the sharpest 
incaning—a spoonful ot honcy with 
a pinch of aloes 1n 3t. 

The audience, too, never tail to use 
their utmost endeavours for the sane 
laudable purpose, and generally con- 
trive to jet tall a saf/o voce remark, 
purposely rendcred audible, just at 
the most mopportune moment. 

I remember that on one occasion 
we had been challenged to get 
through the quatram of the ‘ Bee 
upon the wall’ without brealang 
down. We did it, but it was a ter- 
nbly severe struggle. I thmk we 
must have about it at 
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night, for we were mentally tossed 
about like boats on a troubled sea, 
and must have been haunted at 
night by the recollection of our suf- 
ferngs, just as a newly - landed 
voyager always feels his bed heaving 
and beneath him with a 
movement like that of the vessel in 
which he has lately been a pas- 


senger. 
Now, the ‘ Bee upon the wall’ was 

acted m this wise. It is a simple 

quatram, and runs thus :— 


‘Tix re was a bee 
Sitting on a wall 3 

And the bec said “ Buzz,’ 
And thats all’ 


Nothing simplerin theory, few things 
more difficult in practice Four per- 
formers are 1oquired to act it, and 
they do so as follows. 

The first actar joins the tips of his 
thumbs and forecfingers, clasps the 
other fingers, walks very slowly to 
the middle of the stage, puts his feet 
ingether, faces the audience, nods to 
thein three distinct times, bobs three 
distinct courtesies, and then begins 
to ging, in a long-drawn monotone, 
‘ There was a bee-ce-ce-ece-ee,” making 
exch syllable very «istmet, and 
throwmg a great deal of force into 
the bee 

As soon as he begins to sing, the 
noxt advancsa with piceisely the 
same pocstuies, and so times his 
movements, that when he has given 
the last nod and bobbed tho last 
courtesy, his predecessor has got to 
the end of his hne The fist player 
now begins the second line, and the 
third performer cnte1s, gong through 
all the movements. By the time 
that the third lme has been sung, the 
‘ Busz-wuz-wu7-wuz-wuzs” mostly 
destroys the gravity of the audicnce 
and tests that of the rformers. 
When the first performer has finished 
the last lne, he again gives his three 
nods, bobs his three courtesies, and 
walks out as slowly as he had en- 
tered, the last performer, of course, 
being left alone, and bemg obliged 
to make his exit under trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Just as we had begun the last 
line of the stanza a mischievous 
young lady remarked, loud enough 
for us to hear, ‘What a charming 
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h was nearly the last feather on 
camel’s back, and it was only by 
the test exertion ofself-command 
that we were able to keep our coun- 


ances. 

I once had the happiness of caus- 
ing a fellow-actor to break down 
entirely m lus part. The scene was 
laid at Madame Tussaud’s exhibrhon, 
some of the actors taking the parts 
of the wax-work figuros, and another 
undertaking to describe them, after 
the fasinon of Mrs. Jariey. The part 
of the Rev. Mr. Stiggins was cruelly 
assigned to the present writer, who, 
however, acted dutifully—whitened 
lus face with flour, reddened his nose 
with vermilion, plastered his hair 
very flat with water, tucked a black 
bottle under his arm, rolled up the 
whites of his eyes, pulled down the 
corners of his mouth, and was pre 
nounced by general consent to 2 
very perfect lhkeness of the deputy 
shepherd. 

he showman came round in the 
course of lus descmption, and was 
just bepinmng to draw a shameful 
caricature of my actual personahty, 
under guise of descnbng Mr Stig- 
gins, when a buzzing sound was 
heard within the figure as if of clock- 
work, the arms raised themselves m 
a succession of httle jerks, the bottle 
came to the lips, the eyes rolled 
round as if in enjoyment of the pme- 
apple rum, the bottle was slowly 
lowered, and with a sudden bounce 
was again tucked under the arm. 
The exhibitor was quite unprepared 
for such a proceeding, burst out 
laughing, and yielded the point. 

While advocating enthusiasm in 
acting as the only method of avoid- 
ing tediousness, I may observe that 
it 18 possible to be a httle too enthu- 
siastic,—to be so carried away by 
the spint of the moment as to forget 
that the t 1s not intended for 
reahty, and to carry out fully certain 
details which were only meant to be 
imitated. 

On one occasion we were per- 
forming the part of Mumbo Jumbo, 
the dreaded fetish of the negro, who 
takes matrimonial affairs under his 

superintendence, and in faet 
orms the duties of the Divorce 
if a wife should be rebel- 


hous, and refuse to do her quota 
of work, Mumbo Jumbo always 
manages to find it out, and at night 
issues from the woods, heralded with 
dreadful howlings, a terrmble pre- 
sonce of rushes and feathers, beneath 
which a pair of human legs are 
dimly perceptible. <A crowd of at- 
tendants surround the deity and 
obey his behests. They call upon 
the villagers to leave their huts and 
assemble in the open air, they direct 
the women to stand 1n a eircle, they 
pounce on the offender, administer a 
sound bastinado with bamboos, and, 
after releasing the wretched victim, 
give public notice that the next 
case will be even more severely 
visited. 

We had cast all our parts, and the 
mdividual who was selected to re- 
present the delinquent female was 
supplied with a leather shield to be 
fastened under the loose white robe, 
for the purpose of receiving the 
blows. He was also instructed to 
lack and shout lustilly under the 
punishment, In due tame the scene 
came on, Mumbo Jumbo and his 
myrmuidons entered, held their trial, 
caught the culpnt, whose fault con- 
sisted in fecding her husband too 
slowly while he lay on his back, 
flung her on the ground and phed 
their whips smartly. It was a most 
effective scence. the sufferer kicked, 
and plunged, and jclied, and, im fine, 
acted the part to perfection 

But when we returned to the 
green-room we found the performer 
wearing a very rueful look, and dis- 
covered that he had quite forgotten 
the leather shield, and had really 
received a castigation of no small 
severity. Ofcourse the executioners, 
thinking that the thick leather shield 
Was receiving all the blows, laid on 
with hearty good will, and only 
thought that the kicks and struggles 
were produced m complhance with 
the orders of the manager. I did 
not envy the feelings of the sufferer, 
for lus back bore marks of the 
flagellation for nearly a month after- 


On another occasion I was witness 
to the dicastrous results of mmitation 
without reflection. Sham perform- 
ances are very amusing, as, for ex- 
ample, enactung the part of conjuror 
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without really domg a angle tnck, 
or ot an acrobat without exinbiting 
the least dextenty 

IThwi m this particular mstance, 
chosen the part of a lecturer on 
mesmensm ying and bur- 

mg the phenomena exhibited 
bs such kcturers This can bo 
marc +¥e1¥ amusing 1f you have an 
intelhee nt putner to act as patient, 
and with 2 httl hnovw ledge ot leger- 
demun von can perform some very 
absurd frat. such as run, a red- 
hot poke. throngh the body and 
hiulmez it fanlv through from the 
other sile cutting off a nose and 
stich nz it on agam, and many simi- 
lu paterminecs Among the other 
pioots cf insenuluhty mduced by 
the mcesmers mflucnec, I pretended 
to give the paticnt a tremendous 
bow cn the car, having previously 
staitionad a confederate Delund the 
sc1cen) who clapped Ins hands 
smartly a T delivered the pretendcd 
hliow “Sc veral of the spectators 
thoucht thit the blow was a real 
or¢ and T heud many cvclamations 
ot What a shame!’ © Poo fellow, 
how 2t nust hwc nut lnm" & 

One ot the audience, fucd by the 
cxunple determined on having 
chuadcs at lus own house, and m- 
todneing tlis very performance =I 
was thae Lhe scene was sct the 
patent plicc 1m the chair, the passes 
inide and the patcnt aslecp The 
Kectuicr then began, ‘ Ladies anid 
ecntlemen as my first proof of in- 
scomiility t> pam produecd by mcs- 
merism I shill give the paticnt a 
bot on the car’ ‘Suiting the action 
t> the word he 1a1sed his arm, took 
food am «discharged a swinging 
sc fle? tull on the cor of the patient, 
ani scnt ham rolling half-stunncd 
on the flout ‘Lhe fact was he had 


been quite tahen m by the provious 
performance, and never cven sus- 
pected that the sound of the pre- 
tended blow was occasioned by a 
concealed accomphce Perhaps it 
was fortunate that the box on thx 
ear happened to come at the begin- 
mng of the scene, as, for aught I 
hnow, there nught have been a 
scritable poker being heated ready 
for m rtion into the patient’s chest, 
and a kuife sh ned for the pur- 
pos of removing his nose 

After the completion of the char- 
ade the audicnce 18 permitted to offer 
thice guesscs at the word, and unless 
they suceced a a given time, the 
puformes win a pomt They ac 
allowed to make any stricturcs on 
the yorformance, and if they can 
prove that a syllable was not cor- 
rectly rwendcred, or the word not in- 
troduced mto discourse, the whole 
charade 15 condemned, and the au- 
dience wins the pomt The manager 
18 held responsible for this depart- 
ment ind auswers all objections 
himsclt 

In order to prevent fatigue on the 
part of the yx 1formers, and to avoid 
the listlessucss which 15 always in- 
fuscd mto the scenes by fared actors, 
#18 better that m each charadc some 
of the company should be scnt to 
tale their seats among the audicnee, 
and thit when they are called back 
into the g~icen-room, some actors in 
the 1eccutly concluded scene should 
tike their places 

I should hke to say more on the 
Rubject, but find that my spaco 15 
aheuly exhausted So, with all 
good wishes, the Old Managcr takes 
Iewve of his readcis, and wishcs 
them and himcclf a happy Chnst- 
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THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN’S NEW YEAR’S DREAM. 


TILLNESS pervades the College haunts, 
No footatep falls in quad or clousters, 

No sound of Bacchanahan chants 

Hunts barrelfuls of ale and oysters. 
Wo men are here to scare the night 

With their uproarious wines and suppers— 
I, only I, am left, sad wight, 

To read philosophy—not Tupper’s! 
This New Year’s Eve I half regret 

My somewhat 1ash determination, 
At work for my ‘ exarn ’” to set, 

And spend m Oxtord my vacation.— 
Kean, from the Buttery Hatch procure 

A commons of dry toast, and, mind you, 
To make my coffee strong be sure — 

You ncedn’t sport the oak behind jou 


Re-trim the lamp (Till very late 
With the Stagimte I must grapple ) 
You needyu’t knock me up at aght— 
(Thank poodness the1c’s no morning chapel!). 
Push the agar-box hc1e—that’s mnght— 
The claret, just that last half bottle 
That’s all 1 want, Kean ‘Thanks Good mght 
Now, then, what says friend Aristotle ? 


‘Furst, of the Will !’—The Will! well said ! 
Zenobia Parkleton, dear spinste:, 

On Wednesday next you will be laid 
Within the vaults of Chesney} Manster 

You leave your gracelcss nephew —me— 
To put the matter pretty clearly — 

In shares, and funds, and lands 1n fce, 
About a thousand sterling yearly 


Next term—my ‘ moderzations’ o’e1, 
Vl bad good-bye to modcration— 
Vil have of wincs 80 rac a stole, 
The very Dons shall fecl vexation 
Dil mde as good a nag as Vcre, 
Vu ap Well as Pulhei dicsses, 
And, when Comimemoration’s here, 
Ill have such lovcly ‘ honesscs ” 


My luncheon-spreads such taste shall mah, 

Gunter hunself could not umpugn ’em 
PU pic-mics give m Blenheim Park, 

And water-partiies down at Nuneham. 
And when Tom’s 1ung, I will provide 

Such suppers, of cxpense unspaiing, 
*I'will make out-college men decide 

That I’m a Rothschild or a Bang 


Vili taste the gmeties of town, 
Balls, theatres, operas, and races - 

See Green wich—Richmond—-Epsom Down, 
And fifty other jolly places. 

My heart, bemeged, shall lay down arms 
To Lydm (fairest te 

That ever graced the stage), whose charms 
Are boundless, as her skirts are scanty. 
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What's the result? “Tice short to tell! 
iy ei poe ey ee wcll 
it gone—my pects—we 

‘ The least said is ifs eoonent mended !” 
Pve bought experience rather dear, 

And now I’ve wiser grown, and older, 
And know how wretched ‘tis to fear 

The Hebrew hand upon the shoulder! 
I’) soldicr turn! ‘*Tis vain to fret, 

Though sure disaster’s in the distance. 
Some random shot, that cancels debt, 

May shorten a misused existence. 
Ah, well! I shall be httle loss— 

I’ve few to think of me or love me. 
.\ soldier's grave—a wooden cross— 

An epitaph in chalk above me— 


Stay! If my hst of friends 1s small, 
Theyre faithful, though they are not many ; 
And, ah! far dearer than thom all, 
T see the great grave eyes of Fanny ! 
What! fall of tears of fond regret, 
For one who'd gladly dic to serve them ? 
By heaven, I would not sce them wet 
With gnef from which I could preserve them ! 


A fire within my bosom burns— 

Eh! what? By Jove, why, I’ve beon dreaming! 
The fire within my bosom turns 

Out somethmg rather more than sceming. 
Quite through my shit-fiont my cigar 

Has slowly scorched, with smoulde rink ember. 
Well! there’s no harm been done, so tar 

But the dream’s one that J il re member. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S NEW YEAR'S DREAM. 


NHIS New Year’s dance wll be a treat 
In Mrs Folhot’s splendid ball-room : 

PH have such waltzes in the great— 

And such flirtations in the small rooin. 
Considering what ny dressing’s for, 

I don’t think ’twill be too ¢isacting 
If I insist that Isudore 

Should make my cheuclure distracting. 


So many cycs will scan my dress, 

And note its cuttmg, trimming, hemmung ; 
a single 11bbon, more or less 

Than needful, will insure condemning— 
At female hands. Men are not quite 

So hard to please (It really vexes 
A woman to perceive how spite 

is one chict pastime of her rex’s ) 
To-mght—I wonder who’ll be there! 

Clem Scott, of course—and cousin Arthur— 
That Captam Speed, who’s such a bear, 

And Charlie Wylde (I lke him rather), 
And Alfred Major, Hal, and Jack, 

And Tom, and Laura’s brother Willy, 
And Desmond, whose moustache is black, 

Although his conversahon’s silly. 


The Young Lady's New Years Dream. 


I hopc thcy’ve ashe 1 Lieutenant Jo3ce, 
(We met at Mrs Croker’s lately), 
He has serhk whishers—such a voice, 
And then his figure 15 so stately , 
And he’s so earncst and smcere— 
He ncvc1 flatters, and talks finely 
Iie 1s—heigho!—a perfect dear, 
And waltzes, I protest, divmely! 


I know mamma will disapprove 
My keeping him so many dances — 
‘Don’t waltz to tic yourself, my lo~c,’ 
She ll say, with very meaning glauces 
With young men, now-1-days, a chat 
‘Lhat’s 1eally pleasant 15 a 1are cave 
After that waltz, I could have sat 
Tor hours with hua upon the sta 1case 


T wonder what lis mcomce 1s? 
I think he said he kept a caniage 
That doesn’t look sv much amiss, 
Let he’s too poor, he says, for ma11.1g¢ 
Men always say so Perhaps its meant 
On purpose to provoke and teaze us 
As if we neve wore contcnt 
With any man that’s not a Cicesus 


How sweotly, when ’tis time to shawl, 
In puttmy, on one’s cloak he lingers, 
And bids ‘ Good mght’ with just a sma", 
Wee, tiny piessuie of one 3 f gers , 
Or tahes one out npon his arm, 
To sec one sifely to the cat1.ige 
Oh dear! his manneis have a chum— 
Which nu ht, alis! be lost by) maiiage 


Yes' thats the touble! Chaimmg mei, 
The lest of partnes where there s dancing, 
Aic but mdifferent partners when 
Mai1iage has settled om romancine 
I wondc1 what his means—but, pooh! 
Why waste my time in idle guesses ? 
I’m quite convinced that they would do 
To find shawls, bonnets, boots, and diesses' 


The other mght upon the stax 
We had a chat 60 snug and cozy 
I almost fancied, I declaze, 
*T'would finish with ‘ Piomess: sposi’ 
I bent my bouguetir above, 
As if to search for something hid 1m’t 
I thought he meant to tell his love, 
And pop the question—but he didn’t. 


Who knows? 'To-mght he may avow 
His passion with a courage firmer 

I seem to see him Lneehng now— 
I almost think I hear hnn murmur— 

‘ Harnette, my dear, you must not keep 
The horses standing until mornng— 
Why, bless the girl! you’ve been asleep , 
We fancied you were still adorning" 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE STREETS. 


ILLUSI RATE.) ry GEORGE H. Trromas. 


OME eurious discorvenes might 
be made by anquumg how 
Christmas comes to 2 great mans 
ope who are inevitably associated 
with i, and serve m son sort to 
enhance the festivafns of others 
more fortunate than  rhemsclyes 
Tius season of jo'Uuty and social re- 
Ton, abont which sa mueh has 
Inen gustl sud and sunz, muy, 
apart from its sacred ory, be but 
ine ually enjoyed by a great mans 
people, who have personally httle to 
do with ‘ testave bowrds * and * rosy- 
wine, and the ‘grasp cf truiendsinp's 
hind’ Unless they share Mark 
Tapley’s andlation te be jolly under 
diffeulties, Christrias must be) tt 
a Wearsome time of sear, rcquinng 
no httle philanthropy to mahe its 
yulniance signiicant of the unter i 
vonvort popwarky sapposed to be 
represented by bright ties, a snus 
enitaned room, much feeding. stro 
dimks cunmugly commun. bo wath 
splee oand osngeu, a round ot 
stones, and a son., With a tchupe- 
ng’? chorus Who, in that ore 
sion, sent mterval wluch wail 
sonutimies cobb, evan to the most 
youll porty, has not Istene t te the 
elauping of a par of Inu boots 
out m the deserted street, and fi lt— 
not a glow, but achiH of simpithy 
forthe solutars senting] who stends 
nnder the Janmp-post, beatme his 
hands upon > mist-In de wed ehest, 
and gazing wisttally ot the ruddy 
clow of hiycht ftom neiwhbouime 
windows, Whe ue com $ tae Chahine 
of glasses and the sound of boiste- 
1rous Inerrimneut 7 
‘We shall have some sc vere wea- 
ther yet, I fancy,’ rays the syiapa- 
thee listener, with an affceted 
shiver, as he Jutches his chur a 
trific closer to the fire ‘It loohud 
hke snow this .wnorning, aud I 
shouldn’t wonder if 1tf comes duwn 


‘Well, we had a touch or two of 
regular old-fashioned Christmas 
frost last year, says the man in the 
corner, who rubs his hands briskly 
at the recollection ; ‘a regular fine 


bloal-stirtmg sart of might at was 
when we all met af Rumbelow’s— 
yuu remember if, of eourse. Glo- 
nous fire he had. hadnt he—much 
such a fie as thas,’ correcting him- 
selt in time to avo an mmphed dis- 
paregement, 

‘We'll have another log,’ says the 
host ‘Come, filiup, somebody , you 
reinember the old song— 


“axaffer Wanter may sure an the milk In the 
yeu 


"iw be long cre th ftxeze the bok brandy 
tots’ 


‘Ah, that wasa hard mght!’ re- 
turns speaker Nooo, st) mmpresped 
with the sound of those solitary 
boots * Polreaanan frozen to death 
on his beat, b understood frou the 
Te WSpP Ups’ 

‘Save hua nght for quarr Ting 
with the cook,’ says the facetious 
man, and the recede footsteps 
wae dost anndst the goucral luugh- 
ter 

Scrcne, Plulosopluical, and bene- 
voknt eonsidcration — stoteal, and 
yet crabbed, eymeismie -or euptious 
altazonist, to at least one-half of 
Ins aac, ate the three eonditions 
Whach am alone possible to the con- 
Staluilary sumd, froin the inght of 
Deecuibar the 24th to that of January 
the oth, both melusive  I«t any 
Than of an ordimanily cven tempor ask 
hawscif what would be las own opi- 
mon of the conduct of the thice 
‘Inlated rescilers’? who, coming full 
ot stiong, floids, and the recollee- 
tions of protiacted = convivinahty, 
should take up the whole width of 
the pavcuicot, in the vain cndeaveur 
to march m time to an unsteady 
fugrue, incant to represcut a chorus; 
and ni sclfiish ignorance of Jns long 
and cheer ss vigil, greet lun with 
sine) personal withcisms. Would 
he nuldly 1emark, that ‘ they’ve been 
a-keeping of it up,’ and snulingly 
remoustrate upon the lateness of the 
hour; would he bid them begone 
for a ‘pack of fools,’—or finally, 
would he not rather, feeling that 
‘ Gaffer Wintcr’ had seized upon 
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the milk of human kindness, threaten 
to ‘lock them up, and wish, in 
ruthless indignation, that he could 
lock up everybudy. Even the more 
regular householder who deprecates 
such ‘ormes’ as lead to a disturb- 
ance in his quiet neighbourhood 
mn the dead of night, looks through 
his bedroom window, beneath the 
blind, and watches for the police- 
man coming round the square 
Modcrate potations, a cheerful fire, 
and the recollections of a pleasant 
evening, are not thus to be rudely 
broken by low Bacchanalian merr- 
ment. He must inquire into it in 
the morning; as it 1s, he’ll keep 
awake to hear the waits play in the 
holy Chrnistinas-tide 

Nono of us do keep awake; the 
strect minstrels, more faithful to 
thuir trust, congregate at the corner, 
and amidst much wheezing and tlic 
stampmg of snow from their shoes, 
take the rusty green baize covers 
fromm their instruments. It needs 
a hearty Christmas ‘effort to get the 
cold air out of the throat of the 
trombone, and ‘the harp which 
once in Tara’s halls the soul of 
music shed,’ evidently wishes 1t had 
stayed there 

The policeman, meantime, stands 
grimly entical, hke an embodied 
public who las read something m 
the ‘Times,’ but feels a bond of 
union established between himself 
and the rformers nevertheless, 
—nay, nods approvingly as they 
ask him whether he’d hke ‘ Poor 
Mary Ann,’ as a cheerful and ap- 


propriste concession fo his musical 
owledge. 

The slecper hearing the uncertain 
melody, modified by curtain and 
blanket and the sl of happy 
plenitude, dreams of t cathe- 
dral choirs,—of songs carolled by 
voyayers on the decks of vessels far 
out at sea,—of the old school dinners, 
to summon him to which the gong 
beats tunefully amidst a chorus of 
boyish voices. Waking, he hears 
the appeal which the kesman 
of the waits makes to Christmas 
charity, sumewhat broken and un- 
intelhgible 16 may be, but how 
would you yourself speak after 
blowing for an hour down a frozen 
trumpet ?— 

‘Good morn'n, ladies and gen-el-men all, 

‘Ihe Oridg-ual waits do un you call, 

Wishin’ you merry Chrism’s Lere, 

An’ hope you’il cnjic the enshooin’ year’ 

Let us hope as the hospitable 
door of the quiet tavern opens and 
swallows the munstrel band in a 
subdued blaze of gaslght, that they 
are gomg toa supper such as they 
dearly love,—of warm ‘ pettitoes,’ or 
some cheap luxury which will give 
them cheer,—let us hope, too, that 
the constable whose solid gravity 
relaxes as he receives outside the 
door the fragrant draught, com- 
pounded—well, never nnd, call 1¢ 
warm ale,—fecls a seasonable senti- 
ment as he slowly turns the pewter 
pot to mix the spice and sugar, and 
with a kindly grin wishes every- 
body a merry Christmas and a happy 
new year. 
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BUYING THE MISTLETOE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CTIARLES GREEN. 
OW run, httle Annie, run! 
The mistletoe’s here at last. 
And, ah! httle Annie, won't we have fan 
On Chnstmas mght, when dinner 1s done, 
And the musie plays merry and fast? 


And see, little Annie, how white 
The elustering berries shine! 
We'll tie them up for our Christmas mght 
Midst a bunch of holly, ruddy and bright - 
Ah! shall we not, Annie mine? 


For, Annie, our friends will come— 
Your cousins will all be here ; 

And brother Edward 1s commg home, 

And httle Ficddy, who used to roan. 
In the garden, with you, last year. 


Yon see, httl: Annic, although 
Yow’re sv shy about Freddy, that then 
IT saw how you kissed in the orchard, and now, 
On Chnstmas night, neath the musth toe bough, 
He 1s conung to kiss you again. 


So run, hiitle Annie, run! 

We'll put the bnght holly up now, 
Yes! we two together, and when that 1s done, 
Why you, httle Annie, shall be the one 

To hang up the mustletoe hough. 


W. G. 


MY CHRISTMAS INVITATION. 


( See the Hlustration ‘SH 1s aly Fat. [”) 


{Extract of a Letter from Herbert 
Langdale, Esquire, of Chestnut 
Lodge, Hampton Court, to Ins 
bachelor friend, Blank Blank, Es- 
quire, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. | 

*= * * *So come along, old boy— 
we allsay, Come! It will do yon a 
deal of good to be out and away for 
a week or two from that inouldy old 
shop which you call “ The Temple.” 
You will meet one or two of the 
cheery old faces—a little more grizzly 
m the figure-head, perhaps, and a 
trifle wider in “the chest,” as friend 
Leech facetiously puts it. Mary, as 


you know, takes kindly to the ster- 
ling fellows of the old set, so you 
may be sure of some of them. If 
the frost set in seasonably, you can 
stady the fairy grace with which 
our Palace belles skate—if it don’t, 
Master Tommy has a splendid new 
craft (mountmg one heavy brass 
Piece), which he is ready to sail or 
fight agamst your crack frigate for 
& penny or nothing. And your 
steady, favourite partner, the Colonel, 
is commg—so you ra read, lounge, 
smoke, play whist, and indulge your 
ancient weakness for mince-pies—all 
to your heart’s content. 
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‘And then—yes, poor fcllow!' I 
shall tell you—Cousn Fmily uw 
coming! You remember (I do not 
put it as a question) the sketch with 
the curious mecription, and the lines 
“To the Raven Beauty,” which I 
found mm jour most legal-looking 
wniting-pad when rummaging for a 
sheet of poe I know jou looked 
very foolish, and did your best to 
hoodwink me It was of no use 
Never mind Perhaps she 2s your 
fate, aA ide call 1t Sou have my 
Inst wishes, for it 18 high time jou 
were “ tied up = 

‘I here submit this shect to your 


fast friend Boxer, who hes winking 
and watclung me. 


He looks wisely 


[Wl GAL 
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THLE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS —TuHE Bois’ LetTrres Home, 


at if, and wags histal The great 
Burleigh himself could not have 
looked more sagacious Evidently 
your frend means to say-——Good, let 
it be sent! So on Chustmas Eve 
at latest we shall expect you When 
the sweet bells of Chnstmas morn 
summon us once more within the 
sacred walls to hsten to the angels’ 
gladsome message, let us all be there 
to share the gentle mfluence We 
need it For m ths smart, calcu- 
lating, self-suffic ent, brassy age, we 
get very hard—very worldl,, 1t we 
do not take great care But I must 
not preach when my present busmess 
is sumply to say—Come!’ 


nef 
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Drawn by George H Thomas. 


